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ABSTRACT 


Redfield’s prescription of more humanistic studies for social-science students to counteract too great con- 
centration on technique may not be successful, since the demand for anc prestige of technique are so great 
in our culture. What Redfield says of the art of social science is equally true of the art of any science. Sci- 
ences are social inventions; they grow up in a very unscientific way. The choice of problems which determines 
the course that a science will take is personal and reflects the values of the scientist. The humanistic imagina- 
tion required of social scientists is of the same kind as that required of all scientists. The social scientist has no 
advantage, and may have a disadvantage, from the fact that heisa human being studying human beings. 
„„ Physical science can be as liberalizing and enriching as the social sciences and the humanities, depending on 


” the way it is taught. 


ge 


Pda 


With most of the points made by Red- 


é eld i in his stimulating article on “The Art 


= 


“of Social Science”: there will doubtless be 
Bans ee agreement. It is salutary to be 
“reminded from time to time of the true na- 
“Sure of science-building. We are likely to be 
350 immersed in the technical details of our 
“Science that the larger perspective which he 


„provides is sometimes lost. 


a 


~ 


Je 


biography, and history. 


“ The chief points of divergence which I 
should like to make are these: (1) It is 


‘American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1948. In this article Redfield warns that over- 
emphasis on emal method or technique in the 
training of social scientists may lead to the neg- 
lect of what he calls the “art of social science,” 
that is, the creative phases, which seemeto be more 
or less independent of sheer technique. If we identify 
the social sciences too closely with the physical 
sciences, we tend to’ overemphasize the technical 
phases, to the detriment of the creative, or artistic, 
aspects. He suggests, therefore, that, although we 
cannot teach creativity, we might encourage it by 
+ greater exposure of graduate students in the social 
sciences to the humanistic studies like literature, 
+ 


d 
+ 


I 


doubtful whether Redfield’s proposed reme- 
dy for overemphasis on technique, i.e., more 
humanistic studies, is either feasible or likely 
to be effective; the emphasis on formal 
method and technique in graduate curricu- 
lums is a result rather than a cause of the 
great preoccupation with technique. Fur- 
thermore, humanistic studies can be as 
technical as the scientific. (2) Redfield writes 
as though what he says of the art of science- 
building is peculiar to the social sciences, as 
if they are unicue in so far as science-bifild- 
ing is concerned. The thesis here presented is 
that the fundamental art of science-building 
is the same in all the sciences and that all 
science-building involves art in the sense 
that Redfield implies. (3) Just as the social 
and the physical sciences requize the same 
kind of psychological processes, so, too, do 
these sciences have the same kind of psy- 
chological background as the humanistic 
studies. 
The efficacy of Redfield’s ee ofa 
large exposure of social-science students to 
`- 
‘ e 
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the humanities as a corrective to too great 
concentration on technique would depend 
on how the humanities were taught. Hu- 
manistic studies can be taught as technically 
as any other. Preoccupation with grammar, 
syntax, and form rather than with the hu- 
mane content of great classics has probably 
killed humane subjects for countless stu- 
dents. But, even granting that the humani- 
ties were taught as Redfield would want 
them taught, the problem is far deeper than 
such a remedy implies. Social scientists turn 
to the technical phases of their subject be- 
cause the technical phases of science—any 
sclence—have tremendous prestige in our 
culture. There is an almost insatiable de- 
mand for techniques today. Because mores 
and folkways are no longer adequate for all 
contingencies, this is especially true in per- 
sonal and social life. Scarcely a single issue 
of any popular journal appears without rules 
for something or other: how to stay young 
and beautiful; how to win friends and influ- 
ence people; how to stop worrying and live; 
how to secure peace of mind; how to achieve 
salvation; how to find God. In view of this 
torrential demand it is small wonder that 
scientists, as well as others, step in to meet 
it. The scientific technician has a ready 
market for almost anything he can produce; 
he commands the best salary. People will 
even hire a scientist to show them what 


kinds of greeting cards will sell most rapidly.. 


Hardly anyone will hire, or even finance, a 
scientist to study how human frailties are 
exploited for profit—the kind of questions 
that men like De Tocqueville, Sumner, and 
Vebfen attacked. 

Techniques can be taught. They are inde- 
pendent of the personalities who practice 
them. Anyone with the necessary intelli- 
gence can learn how to compute averages, 
measures of dispersion, tests of significance. 
But so far there are no techniques for teach- 
ing creativity. Since the time of Tarde we 
have accumulated a considerable body of 
sociological data on invention. We know 
what the conditions of creativity are. But we 
have not yet reduced it to a teachable skill. 
If we did, we might develop a technique to 


produce it. The sociologist may say that . 


certain Inventions aré ineviteble; but no in- 
vention is ever automatic. 

Another, more subtle, reason for the 
greater appeal to the young scientist of the 
technical aspects of science, especially soci- 
ology, lies in their relative freedom from 
emotional problems. Redfield speaks of “an 
imaginative dissatisfaction.” All kinds of 
dissatisfactions are involved in creativity, 
including dissatisfactions with ends. Tech- 
nical problems deal with means. The ends, 
or problems, are set for the technician by 
industry, government, editors, and employ- 
ers of one kind or another. The technician 
is simply given a directive. He does not have 
to run the gamut of criticisms from his col- 
leagues that he is dealing with values, or 
collide with vested interests. His evaluations 
can all be technical ones; suca and such is a 
competent method for achieving your goal. 
He may act more or less like an automaton. 
He may even have'a his-not-to-reason-why- 
his-but-to-do-or-die psychology, so that he 
becomes completely impersonal, detached. 
“Find a cheap, efficient way -to kill a million 
human beings a year” is as valid a problem 
for the technician as “Find £ way to reduce 
the morbidity rate among displaced per- 
sons.” The technician is a hired hand, who 
shares no responsibility except that of get- 
ting an assigned job well done. He may say 


that he is not responsible for the use or oper- | 
ation of his method or the goals that are set - 


for it by people who can affard to use it. In- 
terestingly enough, leaders among the phys- 
ical scientists are abandoning this purely 
technical, detached, point of view with re- 
spect to the uses of their sciences. In a char- 
ter for scientists proposed by thg4committee 


on Science and Its Social Relations of the . 


International Council of Scientific Unions 
they include the duty “to examine search- 
ingly the meaning and purposes of the work 
that he or she is performing, and, when in 


2 This is the same dilemma the Marxian theo- 
rists ran into. The coming of socialism was in- 
evitable, but it nevertheless was not to be an auto- 
matic development. Even the inevitable requires 
humarebeings to bring it about. 


~ 
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- the employ of others, to inquire into these 
purposes and to evaluate the moral issues 
` that may be involved” and the duty ‘“‘to 
promote the development of science in the 
ways most beneficial to all mankind and to 
exert his or her influence as far as possible to 
prevent its misuses.’” 

In contrast to the detached, relatively 
easy, and heretofore emotionally irrespon- 
sible frame of mind of the technician is that 
of the creative scientist, who, whatever his 
sclence, is deeply involved. He insists on 
both choosing and evaluating his own prob- 
-lems. Here is one place where sociology does 
differ from other sciences. In the field of 
medicine no one seems to object to the exist- 
ence of value-premises in research. If top- 
flight scientists choose to do research on the 
causes of cancer or of polio, no one attacks 
them as expressing value-judgments, for as- 
suming that health is preferable to illness. 


It is taken for granted that the values of our’ 


culture—in this case physical health, ab- 
sence of pain and suffering—are valid. The 
fact that other cultures may have different 
values does not seem to deter or even to 
bother medical researchers. If a first-rate 
economist like Keynes studies the causes of 
depressions or unemployment, no one casts 
aspersions on him for dragging in value- 


3 Bart J. Bok, “A Charter for Scientists,” 
American Scientist, XXXVII (January, 1949), 


-| 186. As sociologists, we may shake our heads at the 


colossal naiveté implicit in this formulation, as 
though evaluating moral issues were a simple chore 
that one could do in off-moments or as though ways 
of using science most beneficial to mankind were 
_ quite obvious or as thogh misuse of science could 
be determined in every case in a clear-cut way. To 
the sociologist, whose data include just such prob- 
lems, the answers do not seem nearly so simple as 
such a formulation implies. They have complex 
technical aspects which are cavalierly ignored in 
this charter. It is, however, an encouraging sign 
when physical scientists list such dufies in their 
charters. Perhaps in time they will turn to sociolo- 
gists for technical help in deriving techniques for 
implementing and even enforcing such duties. 
It is a question whether certain sociologists would ac- 
cept such an assignment. Would not some of them-—~ 
those most insistent on repudiating value-premises— 
insist on imposing their own values by refusing the 
job on the grounds that “‘science”’ itself cold not 
justify such duties? 


premises. Here, again, it is taken for granted 


` that the values of our culture are valid. 


Value-premises are inherent in the selection 
of research problems.‘ This is judged worth 
doing because it will throw light on some hu- 
man problem. It is oply among sociologists, 
apparently, that this seems reprehensible. 
Only among sociologists does it seem like a 
virtue to avoid discussing problems.’ Other 
sciences may accept the values of our culture 
without apology. Only among sociologists 
does the author of a good text have to apolo- 
gize for using the concept “disorganization” 
because it implies a value-premise.® 

In view of these facts, it is difficult to see 
how the students’ leaning toward technique 
can be avoided. Technical skill is rewarded; 
the art of social science may, as in the case 
of Veblen, be punished. The prestige of tech- 
nique is not the result but the cause of the 
curricular trends in the training of social 
scientists. 

Science-building, as Redfield rightly con- 
tends, requires more than technique. He has 
made this fact stand out vividly in the case 
of the social sciences. ‘‘In the reaching of a 
significant generalization,” he says, ‘‘as to 
man in society there is an exercise of a gift of 
apprehension so personal and so subtly crea- 
tive that it cannot be expected to result 
merely from application of some formal 
method of research” (p. 1&5). An art is 
clearly involved. But this is equally true of 
the physical sciences. “To the great man of 

4 Arnold Rose, “The Selection of Problems for 
Research,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
(November, 1948), 210-27. 

s See dust jacket, T. Lynn Smith, Population 


Analysis (1948). The book, I hasten to add, is 
better than this blurb would indicate. 


SR. E. L. Faris, Social Disorganization (1948), 
p. 21 n. I venture to predict that ten or fifteen 
years from now, when sociologists are as secure as 
their scientific colleagues, historians of the subject 
will look back with some amusement at the almost 
phobic behavior many contempcrary sociologists 
exhibit in the presence of a value-premise. Social 
psychologists, now that they are sure of themselves, 
in demand in clinic and market, are no longer afraid 
to come right out and say that they want tœæuse their 
science to implement certain values (see Newcomb 
and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology [1947], 
p. v). = 
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science, science is an art, and he himself is 
an artist.”’7 

Anyone accustomed to viewing science as 
a social institution® must freely grant that 
the building of any sclenge, physical as well 
as social, is indeed an art. Creative imagina- 
tion as Redfield describes it it no less esser- 
tial in the physical than in the social sc- 
ences. It takes a special effort of imagination 
to create in any field, artistic or scientific, 
physical or social. Of the work of Mende- 
lyeev, as of Darwin or of Einstein, it can be 
said that it is art in that these scientists cre- 
ated imaginatively out of their “own human 
qualities brought into connection with the 
facts before them” (p. 188). All new con- 
cepts in any science are what Redfield calls 
“leaps of thought” (p. 185). “By some ob- 
scure process of reason and intuition that 
cannot be clearly analyzed, Maxwell devel- 
oped his equations. He started with mechan- 
ical concepts not unlike those of his prede- 
cessors, but in developing them he made 
jumps—flashes of genius—that took him 
outside the mechanical scheme.” The hu- 
man qualities required to create the concept 
of the mores are precisely the human quali- 
ties réquired to create the concept of the 
periodic table. The data on which these hu- 
man qualities operate may vary, but the hu- 
man qualities—intuition, imagination, in- 
sight—are the same, whether the data they 
operate on are rocks, men, or molds. 

Scierices are made by human beings. This 
truism is sometimes overlooked. We create 
an illusion of science, particularly of physi- 
cal science, as a great impersonal machine, 
independent of human beings. We have the 
myth of the “detached” physicist. Observe 
physicists in action. They are no more de- 
tached than other scientists. Many are con- 


1J. W. N. Sullivan, The Limitations of Scienc? 
(Mentor Book Co., 1949), p. 166. 


8 Jessie Bernard, “Social Salvation through 
Science,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVI (Janu- 
ary, 1947), 44-55. 

9 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 159. This process has been 
described analytically as ‘‘projective invention” 
(see L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Sociology [1942], 
chap. xxvii). 


secrated. “You are young, Lam old,” wrote 
Faraday to Tyndall, “but then our subjects 
are so glorious, that to work at them re- 
joices and encourages the feeblest; delights 
and enchants the strongest.’’*° Have any 


- great physicsts, actually, been “detached”? 


“The emotional condition which renders 
possible” the achievements of men like 


. Max Planck, so Einstein writes, “is like that 


of the religious devotee or the lover; the 
daily striving is dictated by no principle or 
programme, but arises from an immediate 
personal need.” 

Sociologists are presumably adept at see- 
ing social behavior as it actually is rather 
than as it is supposed to be. Yet in this mat- 
ter of science-building, or of the art of sci- . 
ence, we often allow ourselves to be fooled. 
We sometimes act as though we believed 
sciences developed as the books on scientific 
method prescribe. One gets the illusion from 
reading scientific reports that these reports 
actually describe how the project proceeded 
or how the human mind operates. 

Here Redfield’s prescription of the hu- 
manities would be an excellent corrective. 
We can learn more about the art of science 
from a study of the history of science and 
the autobiographies of scientists than from 
a study of the monographs themselves. If _ 
we study the sociology of science-building, 
we see, not the impersonal, awesome objec- 
tivity of the monograph, but human beings 
acting like human beings. The stories of Ar- 
chimedes and Newton are doubtless apocry- 
phal so far as the bathtub and the apple tree 
are concerned. But they are undoubtedly 
true so far as the ideas back of them are 
concerned. If we watch scientists at work, 
we see them sitting at desks, talking, argu- 
ing, reading, driving cars, and just sitting 
in the much-maligned armchair. Here is one 
who has ån idea. He got it, let us say, while 
tinkering with his car. He plays around with 
it in his mind while shaving. He jots down 
notes. He goes to the library and reads. The 
idea nags him. If it is going to involve a lot of 
work, he may try to shake it off. Finally it 


0 Reproduced in Sullivan, op. cit., p. 166. 
x fhid. 
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gets the better of him. He succumbs. He 
lays out an experimental design to test it. 
He goes into the laboratory to see if it works 
out as he thinks it should. Or here is another 
man in a laboratory. He notices that the 
bacteria he had been culturing are dead. The 
culture has molded. A dozen times he might 
curse the loss of his precious bacteria. At 


home, while eating lunch, it occurs to him 


that there may be a relationship between the 
mold and the loss of the bacteria and that, 


» after all, the destruction of the bacteria is as 


important as the experiment he was working 
on. “Einstein’s theory,” we are told, “is so 
original that it is very difficult, even after 
the event, to provide it with an ancestry. It 
was not in the least a natural culmination of 
the ideas that preceded it. It was a bolt from 


` the blue. .. . It seemed to be the product of 


an alien mind.’ An outstanding plant bi- 
ologist tells us that out of “the dozen or so 
really good ideas I have had during the past 
forty years I can remember the time and cir- 
cumstances of the origin of three. One came 
while I was helping load sweet corn to be 
hauled to a cannery in southern Maine, one 
while I was crossing Copley Square in Bos- 
ton on a bitter cold morning, and one while 
I was bouncing around in an upper berth of 
something called a sleeping car between 
Pittsburgh and Washington.” A colleague 
of his, apparently, did a good deal of his sci- 
entific work while sleeping at his desk." 
Some important scientific work results from 
simply playing around with data. Any ac- 
cumulation of data may challenge a creative 
mind. Such a mind mulls over records and 
waits for ideas. It can start without the pre- 
scribed hunches or hypotheses, just con- 
vinced that there is something valuable in 
the records. The hunches and hypotheses 
follow. Sometimes a project veers off into 
quite a different direction from tl one im- 
posed by the researcher at the beginning, 
just as, so we are told, characters in novels 
sometimes take matters into their own 


12 Thid., p. 168. 

13 Neil E. Stevens, “Fun in Research,” American 
- Scientist, XX XVII (January, 1949), 121. 

14 Ibid, ® 


hands and proceed according to their own 
inner logic. i 

In brief, the great creative ideas in any 
science occur to people in a wholly unscien- 
tific way. Having such ideas is doubtless 
psychologically the same in all creative 
fields. One can imagine a social scientist, a 
physicist, and a poet all crossing Copley 
Square, Boston, at the same time. So far as 


- outward appearance and behavior are con- 


cerned, they may seem indistinguishable. 
Yet one is creating a sociological concept, 
one a physical concept, and one a poem. The 
realization of these great creative thoughts 
will vary widely; the art of creativity is not 
so different in the three cases. 
Theartist-scientist is primarily interested 
in asking the most pertinent and meaningful 
questions. He creates the problems of his 
science and thus charts its course. But the 
selection of problems is a social as well as a 
personal act. Exaggerating the differences 
between the physical and the social sciences 
tends to make us forget that all sciences are 
social in the sense that they are human, 
therefore social, inventions and that science- 
building is a social activity like any other 
social institution. The scientific problems 
which men attack do not impose themselves 
on men. Men choose them. And men reveal 
their values in the kinds of problems that 
they choose, as artists do. Tne personality 
of the scientist is as clearly revealed in the 
problems he selects, the questions he asks, 
the choice of methods he makes, and the in- 
terpretation of his results as is the personali- 
ty of the artist in his design. Any cf the sci- 
ences could, presumably, have followed ‘any 
one of a number of courses. “The history of 
science is not the history of some sort of 
automatic development. The actual course 
that science has pursued depends very large- 
ly on the types of mind which, as historical 
accidents, happen to have risen to the level 
of genius at favorable instants.” It was not 
foreordained that mathematics, for example, 
should develop as it did. It developed in this 
manner because the culture that seged as 
its matrix developed in a certain way and 


S Sullivan, of. cil., p. 169. 
( ° 
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because mathematicians were the kind of 
people*they were. “Poincaré was led to di- 
vide mathematicians into psychological 
types, and to point out that a kind of reason- 
ing which would convince one type would 
never convince another. ‘These differences, 
in his opinion, are fundamental, and play a 
great part in the actual construction of sci- 
ence.’’?* All sciences followed the paths thev 
did because men. chose one set of questions 
rather than another to probe." 


In discussing the nature of genius with 
my classes I sometimes raise this question: 
Would Marie Curie still have been consid- 
ered a genius if radium had turned out not 
to have the remarkable properties which 1: 
did turn out to have? There is usually some 
discussion, and then one student makes the 
remark that the question is misleading, that 
she showed her genius in selecting for study 
. an element that did have remarkable prop- 
erties. In other words, scientific genius re- 
veals itself in the choice of problems that it 
makes as well as in the technical brilliance 
which it shows in tackling them. And this 
ability to see and to formulate meaningful 
scientific problems is an artistic gift." 

The technicians who inherit the results 


16 Ibid., p. 17%. 


17 Anyone who has ever supervised student re- 
search knows, in a minor way, the intimate relation- 


ship between the researcher and the problems that 


appeal to him. One presents a student with four or 
five possible projects. Not interested. At mention of 
the next one, however, his face lights up. He likes it. 
He wants to do it. The same thing occurs in all the 
sciences. That, incidentally, is why freedom is so 
essential to the art of science. The artist-scientist 
has to choose what is congenial to him; he is in- 
volved, and his personality is part of his method. 
This is not necessarily true of the technician, who is 
more detached. 


x8 Graduate students in one great sociology de- 
partment have been known to complain that, once 
they had found a suitable subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation, therewere great resources of talent and skill 


available to them, but there was no one to help them © 


formulate the problems. Perhaps this is as good a 
way as any to force future technicians to appreciate 
the art A science. It may even have more merit than 
Redfield’s suggestion that the graduate student’s 
curriculum be reoriented. 

* 


of the artist-sclentists’ creative imagination 
may never realize the debt which they owe 
to the men who map out problems. Once the 
questions have been asked, it seems that 
they were always there. But if the techni- 
clans are dependent on the artist-scientist, 
so, too, is the latter dependent on the form- 
er. If the technicians do not develop meth- 
ods to test and measure the artist-scientists’ 
concepts, the concepts may die or at least 
remain inert. No more than Redfield do I 
wish to decry formal method. Without it, 
work may be great, as was De Tocqueville’s, 
Sumner’s, and Veblen’s. But, without it, 
work may also be very bad. Illustrations are 
mercifully omitted. 


With Redfield’s point that social scien- 
tists gain more than physical scientists from 
exposure to- the humanities most people will 
probably agree, although not necessarily for 
the reasons which he states. Exposure of the 
social scientist to all kinds of data about 
people and cultures is valuable because 
people and cultures are the subjects that he 
studies. Exposure of a physical scientist to 
the humanities will not help him because 
his data are not in the field of the humani- 
ties. What Redfield is arguing essentially is 
that the social scientist must have great 
familiarity with the data and problems of 
his field as well as with its techniques. It so 
happens that he can gain perspective and 
stimulation from novels, philosophy, his- 
tory, biography. 

If, then, by “humanistic imagination” 
Redfield means an imagination filled with 
humanistic facts, there can be little dissent. 


.The more one knows, the more play his 


imagination has. But, if Redfield implies 
that a humanistic imagination is psycho- 
logically or sociologically different from the 
imaginatién required in the physical sci- 
ences, some people will disagree with him. 
The fact that the data of social science are 
human beings and their relations does not 
necessarily, as Redfield argues, mean that 
the scientist must approach them different- 
ly, “must become a part of the human rela- 


tionsehe studies.” It may be necessary to 


a 
e 
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undergo an analysis to become a psycho- 
analyst. But one does not have to bea crimi- 
nal in order to become a criminologist; a 
sick man, to study disease; a parent, to 
study family relationships; a Negro, to 
study Negroes; a Jew, to study Jews. The 
social sciences are no different from any 
other science, no more humanistic in their 
demands on human nature. One can be 
mechanical or imaginative in any science, 
even in the humanities. “One may be taught 
how to pursue a course of questioning, how 
to map a neighborhood, or how to tabulate 
and treat statistically the votes cast in an 
election; but to know how to do these things 
is not to be assured of meaningful conclu- 
sions” (p. 186). To be sure. Likewise, one 
may be taught all the laboratory skills of 
modern physics; but to know how to do 
these laboratory chores is not to be assured 
of meaningful conclusions. The artist-scien- 
tist in ‘any field contributes the meaningful 
conclusions, noless in the physical than in the 
socialsciencesand humanisticstudies. All sci- 
ences require such humanistic qualities as in- 


. sight, intuition, imagination, the ability to 


create and to generalize. Newton mulling un- 
der the apple tree, Archimedes soaking in his 
bathtub, areperforming exactly thesame kind 
of humane or artistic function as Cooley 
mulling in his study at Ann Arbor, or Sum- 
ner at New Haven, or Veblen at Cedro, and 
all resemble Proust pouring over his pages in 
his stuffy Paris apartment. The human psy- 
chological or humanistic qualities back of 
any great and illuminating generalization 
are the same regardless of the data that they 
operate on. The secret of creativity in any 
science, physical or social, is to fill the scien- 
tist full of tested data and then let his imagi- 
nation play over them. Creative insight is, 
as Redfield insists, a humanistic art; but it 
is as important in the physical ain the so- 
clal sciences. 

“To find out the nature and significance 
of human nature there is,” Redfield tells us, 
‘no substitute for the human nature of the 
student himself.” This is undoubtedly so. 
Yet it can also be said that there is no sub- 
stitute for human nature in any scien®e. No 

o 


science is impersonal, independent of the 
personalities who create it. 


Einstein’s theory is perhaps the clearest 
instance that can be given of our assertion that 
even a scientific theory may possess & personal 
element. ... It is precisely tkis quality of 
originality which is the personal element in sci- 
ence. ... It is...in the selection of original 
problems that the personal element in the crea- 
tion of a scientific theory is most clearly re- 
vealed. .. . In view of these facts it is obviously 
misleading to present science as differing funda- 
mentally from the arts by its “impersonal” 
character. There is no absolute difference here, 
but only a difference of degree. Science is less 
personal than the arts, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is wholly impersonal.79 


The fabric of a science contains the mind- 
stuff of its creators, part of the essential per- 
sonalities that shaped it. And this applies to 
the physical sciences as well as to the social 
sciences and the humanities. 


The social scientist, Redfield contends, 
must use his own humanity to understand 
humanity. In reply to this argument-that, 
inasmuch as the social scientists are dealing 
with human beings, they have a special ad- 
vantage over the other sciences—it has been 
argued with seemingly equal cogency that, 
rather than being a special advantage, this 
fact disqualifies the social scientists from 
truly scientific observation and thinking; 
for, in addition to all the other disciplines 
demanded by scientific work, the social sci- 
entist must discount himself as a human be- 
ing with a full complement of biases. He has 
to observe as nearly as possible as a nonhu- 
man being. Who is better qualified to give a 
scientific analysis of a primitive language, 
the trained linguist who creates a grammar 
for it or the native who has spoken it from 
birth? The fact that his informant is a hu- 
man being, that his data consist of the be- 
havior of human beings, renders the scien- 
tific problem of the linguist not less difficult 
than that of the entomologist whose data 
consist of the behavior of insects. He has no 
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special advantage because both he and his 
informants are human beings. 
The fact that the social scientist is a hu- 


man being studying human beings has, in 


fact, so the argument continues, led him into 
the great morass of internal motivation. TEe 
social sciences still carry about with them 
the incubus of preoccupation with subjec- 
tive “Why?” which no science has ever been 
able to survive. It is only when sciences shed 
this preoccupation with subjective or inter- 
nal why-questions that they achieve maturi- 
ty as sciences. If social scientists were not 
human beings studying human beings, they 
would not be so obsessed with the necessity 
for such concepts as Instincts, wishes, drives, 
needs, etc. No respectable social scientist 
imagines that the answers which he gets 
when he asks people “Why?” represent the 
true why. The replies to questions of why 
are treated like any other kind of observable 
data. The investigator can tell the why cf 
behavior better than the subject can, and 
he gets at the why exactly as any other sci- 
entist gets at the why of his data, by putting 
together a lot. of objectively observed frag- 
ments into a systematic whole that makes 
sense. The individual human being does not 
know why he does things any more than a 
drop of water does. The social scientist, who 
studies the culture, the socializing process, 
intergroup relations, etc., knows much bet- 
. ter why his subject does things, just as the 
physicist knows why the drop of water be- 
haves as it does. De Tocqueville, Sumner, 
and Veblen knew better why Americans be- 
haved as they did than most Americans did 
before they had read De Tocqueville, Sum- 
ner, and Veblen. 

It is true that “social science . . . ‘liberal- 
izes’ or ‘enriches’ ” (p. 190). But so do the 
other sciences, as Spencer, among others, so 
eloquently argued in the nineteenth century. 
Laplace’s celestial mechanics, Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species, Gauss’s normal curve (which 


Quételet said the Greeks would have deified 


if they had known it), even Einstein’s fa- 
mous @quation, have liberalized countless 
minds. Any creative scientific generalization 


“does things” for the perceptive student, 
“‘liberalizes,” “enriches” him. “We may say 
that the chief part played by science in help- 
ing on the developing consciousness of man 
is to be found in the new thoughts that it has 
made us think.’?° To arrogate to the social 
sciences any pre-eminence in this field, as 
Redfield does, might seem to outsiders a 
kind of scientific parochialism, if not chauvin- 
ism. It is, one might add, as true of the phys- 
ical as of the social sciences that they (as 
well as the humanities themselves) have not 
always been taught in a liberalizing manner. 
Technique and formal method, rather than 
creative generalization, have been empha- 
sized, so that all too often the student is 
denied the enriching contribution which 
science can make. This is a defect in teach- 
ing in no matter which field of learning or of 
science that it occurs. It turns out journey- 
men rather than enriched minds or creative 
artists. Conant, himself a physical scientist, 
has argued for the teaching of science at 
Harvard as a liberal rather than as a techni- 
cal subject. This movement, if successful, 
will doubtless spread, once its merits are 
demonstrated, and so the teaching of all 
sciences will be liberalizing. 

It should be pointed out, however, that, 
if one chooses to aim his science toward 
liberalizing the mind, he can doubtless suc- 
ceed; but he will be in the company also of 
writers like Adolf Hitler, Marx, and Engels. 
For Mem Kampf and the Communist Mani- 
fesio were liberating to many more millions 
than Folkways, Democracy in America, or 
Theory of the Leisure Glass. Scientific gener- 
alizations and perspectives are liberating; 
novels are, too; but so, likewise, can be the 
most palpable nonsense. The ability to “do 
things” for the human spirit belongs to 
many departments of creative effort. It is 
no test of the merit of a work. 

What Redfield has done, in effect, is to 
contrast great creative works in the humani- 
ties—War and Peace, Remembrance of 
Things Past-—with the technical aspects of 


30 Sullivan, op. cit., D. 177. 
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the physical sciences, and he has come out 
with the expected results. But he could with 
equal validity have compared some of the 
great creative works in the physical sciences 
—Newton’s Principia or Laplace’s Celestial 
Mechanics, for example—with the technical 
aspects of some humanistic studies, such as 

the use of the ablative absolute in certain 
Latin prose writers. The true contrast, then, 
it seems to me—and it holds in any field of 


learning—is between the creative or artistic, 
on the one hand, and the tecanical’or even 
mechanical, on the other. Perhaps the solu- 
tion to the problem that Redfield raises is 
enough emphasis on the creative aspect of 
any subject—physical science, social sci- 
ence, or humanistic studies—to lead to an 
appreciation of the art of science by stu- 
dents destined to become technicians. 
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Sociologists have always tried to shape their scierce according to the model of the natural sciences. Critics 
of sociology object that sociology is not yet and never will be a science of this type. By ‘‘natural science” they 
mean physics, though they do not say so. They ignore other natural sciences, like geology, geography, and 
meteorology, which deal with objects just as complex and resistant to precision as social phenomena are. 
In reality, sociology can make studies’of both types: precise measurements of small social units and their 
causal explanation, as in Paya? and estimates and low correlations of more complex phenomena, as in 


geology. 


During the whole existence of sociology, 
which is not much more than one hundred 
years, the question of whether sociology is a 
natural science has been raised again and 
again. One of the main principles of Auguste 
Comte, founder of the new science, was that 
it should follow the model of the natural sci- 
ences. Comte was sure that laws as precise 
as the law of the falling body could be found 
in the life of society. He himself did not suc- 
ceed in discovering any laws of this nature. 
He clung too much to the philosophical tra- 
dition of his time, and, despite all his thor- 
oughgoing education in the natural sciences. 
he could not overcome this obstacle. 

Those who after Comte tried to make so- 
ciology similar to a natural science succeed- 
ed only in part. Spencer, Durkheim, Thom- 
as, and many others each made a step for- 
ward in the original direction of Comte. Ir 
spite of this, the old criticism that sociology 
is not yet, and cannot be, a science of the 
same kind as natural sciences has persisted 
and is with us today. In general, not many 
people doubt the scientific character of soci- 
ology today; but many still think that there 
is a basic difference between sociology anc 
the natural sciences. 

The reasons for this old and inveterate 
viewpoint are many. Some of them are sin- 
cerely scientific; others are only camouflagec. 
as scientific. The moralists, for instance, are 
very much afraid of the idea that the be- 
. havior of humans should be governed by 
laws of $ strict character, similar to the laws 
of the natural sciences. Very high and im- 
pertant values would be threatened in this 


IO 


case. How could we ask the man on the 
street to strive for a high moral ideal? How 
could we ask him to try during his whole life 
to behave in the best possible manner if we 
tell him that his behavior is only a result of 
several sociological laws? He would not un- 
derstand how even his best will could change 
anything in his behavior resulting from the 
interplay of strict sociological laws. Practi- 
cally, the discovery of sociological laws 
would destroy all our morale. It is evident 
that such a viewpoint is not only unscien- 
tific but basically of a practical nature. Not 
only that, but it is also inconsistent. If soci- 
ological laws are really in control of human 
behavior, we are powerless to change any- 
thing, whether or not we are aware of the 
laws. The situation would not be worse if we 
discovered such existing laws. 

The criticism of religious people is of a 
similar nature. Many of those people think 
that there must be, somewhere in the world 
and especially in human society, a place for 
the will of God. The idea of God would be 
basically damaged if he were not omnipo- 
tent or if he were deprived of all power by 
some sociological laws. The «basic reason 
really does not belong in the field of science 
but in the field of church policy. 

Both viewpoints try to penetrate into the 
field of science'by the argument of a free 
human will. The acceptance of this seeming- 
ly scientific viewpoint by moralists as well as 
by religious people was not motivated by 
any scientific reasons but by a wish to keep 
old and venerable moral and religious val- 
ues. 
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It is very interesting that, for the same 
reasons also, practical people are objecting 
to the possibility of sociological laws. I have 
been told that I am spoiling the education 
of young people when I let them know of the 
striving of sociology to discover the laws of 
social life. In Europe an international 
school of high academic standing refused my 
lectures for the next year only for this rea- 
son. Politicians, also, have often objected to 
the idea of sociological laws. They over- 
_ estimate the importance of their personal 
will and decisions, and some of them also 
fear an unfortunate influence on the morale 
of youth. 

In spite of all this, sociology has been tak- 
ing on in the last decade more and more the 
character of a natural science. The criticisms 
are being less frequently repeated than was 
the case in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The critics of the scientific char- 
acter of sociology had begun to feel the 
weakness of thelr arguments. Therefore, 
they concentrated on developing the idea 
that social phenomena are very compli- 
cated, much more complicated than the 
phenomena of any of the natural sciences. 
Even in a very simple social fact it is possible 
to discover the influence of an enormous 
number of causes. All social phenomena of 
large extent, such as revolutions, wars, or 
changes of an economic system, are so com- 
plicated that we will never be able to dis- 
cover all causes of any one of them. Still less 
will we be able to know the relative impor- 
tance of each of those numerous causes. One 
of the outstanding Czech biologists told me 
in a public discussion that he would not 
concede to sociology its scientific character 
unless I could bring society or a part of it to 
him on his laboratory table. He did not de- 
velop his argument, but it was a strong one. 
The basic idea of it was that we age not able 
to bring under control all the causes of so- 
cial phenomena not only because social life 
is very complex but because, at the same 
time, it covers in most cases too wide an 
area. Moreover, the possibility of knowing, 
controlling, and, if possible, changing each of 
theconditions ofa phenomenon that wastudy 


in a laboratory is the basic necessity of any 
successful experimentation. This is not pos- 
sible in sociology; therefore, sociology can 
never become a science of the type of the 
natural sciences. 

Similar ideas op ideas with the same basic 
argument are still expressed by many prac- 
tical and theoretical people who are not 
sociologists, and sometimes we may hear 
them even from the mouths cf sociologists. 
They are often more aware than anybody 
else of the huge complexity of social phe- 
nomena and of the overwhelming obstacles 
to be overcome in their research. They are 
certainly right. Nobody can deny the im- 
mense complexity of many social phenome- 
na. It is not easy to hold to the conviction 
that, as it develops, sociology will be able to 
overcome this serious obstacle. Sociology is 
not to be compared with physics, despite the 
best will of sociologists to follow it as a 
model. | 

Many sociologists prefer not to think of 
all that. They continue their work in dis- 
covering some causes of some narrow social 
phenomena and have a comfortable feeling 
that they are usefully developing their be- 
loved science. Others, like Faris, believe that 
sociology really is becoming a science of the 
type of natural science. In this unclear and 
undecided situation, we shall come back to 
one word of the everlasting criticism of the 
scientific character of sociology. This word 
is “model.” The critics have in mind a model 
of natural science. By “science” they most 
often mean physics or mechanics. Physics 
and sometimes mechanics are considered the 
most developed of the natural sciences, as, 
next to astronomy, they are also the oldest. 
Therefore, they may serve as a model. Sub- 
consciously the critics of sociology mean 
that other natural sciences are of the same 
type as physics, being only less developed 
and therefore less perfect. 

The important point is that these people 
have this in mind but almost never say it. 
They keep it only in the unconscious part 
of their mind. That is why this ergument 
can be continuously used against so@iology. 
If they expressed the full implication of 
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what they do by “natural science,” we could 
answerethat they are wrong. Physics is really 
an ideal type of natural science and the mosz 
developed one. Some other sciences that are 
using experimentation in the full meaning 
of the word and that can*develop their ex- 
periments in the laboratory, like chemistry 
and biology, are often less precise, and their 
results are not always so satisfactory as 
those of physics, but certainly they are as 
adequate a model for sociology as physics is. 
Let us call these sciences “laboratory sci- 
ences” in order to distinguish them from 
other natural sciences that cannot use labo- 
ratories for their scientific work. Some of the 
very old and venerable natural sciences be- 
long to this category: astronomy, as well as 
the more modern geology, geography, 
meteorology. Why have none of the critics o- 
sociology used one of these sciences as @ 
` model for sociology? 

We think that in some respects these 
other disciplines are more comparable witk 
sociology and have more in common witk. 
it than does physics. They are dealing witk 
phenomena of very large dimensions that 
cannot be studied in the laboratory. They 
are dealing with phenomena that are very 
complicated, perhaps as complicated as so- 
cial phenomena themselves. The small in- 
dividual events in nature on the surface of 
our globe are so numerous that they should 
be counted by the billions of billions; and, 
if this were done, geographers, geologists, or 
meteorologists would still never believe that 
they could know all the causes of each of 
them or that they could express precisely 
the eombined effect of all those causes on the 
development of the climate of our earth or 
on the changes of the surface of our earth. 
They are completely satisfied in being able 
to make more or less precise estimates of 
large forces influencing important changes 
in the climate or on the surface of our earth. 
But, because they are unable to measure 
precisely the energy of those forces, their 
predictions, though they have sometimes a 
high degree of probability, are not always 
dependable. They also can estimate the 
common effect of small causes affecting geo- 
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logic or climatic changes, but not even the 
number of those forces is precisely known; 
still less known is the precise power of each. 

In spite of this, the descriptions of the 


changes of our earth are scientifically ac- - 


ceptable, as well as the causal explanations 
of them. One never hears critics say that 
geology is not a real natural science because 
of the lack of precise measurements, of pre- 
cise numbers, and complete causal explana- 
tions. It is a real natural science even if we 
are not able to develop it in the laboratory. 
It is a very useful science, not only theoreti- 
cally but also practically. Many human 
works, such as buildings, irrigation, and all 
the great achievements of engineering, de- 
pend upon geological analysis and are based 
on it. Those analyses are not very precise, 
but their precision is for many practical pur- 
poses satisfactory and practically useful— 


and we are thankful for it. The case of me-. 


teorology is sometimes less satisfactory. We 
often object to the lack of precision of pre- 
dictions of weather, but, with the advance- 
ment of meteorological information and or- 
ganization of international co-operation, this 
certainly will improve to such a degree that 
the predictions will become satisfactory. We 
shall probably never know what will be the 
temperature or the precise strength and di- 
rection of wind on a given day at 9:07 A.M.; 
but, reasonably, we do not ask so much. 
Even on the basis of the best information 
and measurements, meteorology will prob- 
ably be able to produce more or less precise 
estimates of a cold ora warm wave or with a 
wind of roughly indicated direction and ve- 
locity. We know that in the given conditions 
it will be the best possible. We accept it with 


all those necessary limitations set by nature 


to man’s knowledge. We know’that in every 
such climatic event there is not only the 
main cause producing certain effects (like 
the strength and direction of a warm wave) 
but there are, in addition, a great number of 
smaller causes affecting the result of the 
main cause. There are the irregularity of the 
surface of the earth, the differences in vege- 
tation, the local influence of lakes or rivers, 
and sg on. We do not mind if the minor ef- 
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fects of the additional causes of this kind are 


not always taken into consideration and 


never will be taken into precise considera- 
tion. 


Geology, geography, meteorology, and 
even astronomy deal with objects of great 
magnitude. It is unthinkable that men could 
handle them on a table; it is even unthink- 
able that men could enumerate all forces af- 
fecting those enormous processes and meas- 
ure their individual effects. The estimates of 
them might become more and more precise, 
and, by means of statistical descriptions and 
correlations, the cumulative results of the 
great number of causes might be stated with 
a certain degree of precision. 


If we think of thosé natural sciences, we 
are. reminded of some sociological studies. 
Prediction of the future development of our 
moral, religious, or political attitudes, ex- 
pectations or probabilities of a certain fu- 
ture structure of society or of the develop- 


- ment of political ideologies—-all that is not 


dissimilar to the predictions in geology or 
meteorology. The huge dimensions of these 
subjects and the enormous number of small- 
er causes involved are common to both those 
sciences. Also the necessity of statistical de- 


scriptions of some aspects of the events or at ` 


least judgments on the basis of good statis- 
tical samples are the common tools and 
methodological means of social sciences as 
well as of geology, meteorology, geography, 
and astronomy. Also the explanation of 
what already has happened is very similar 
in both groups of sciences. Historical ex- 
planation of a labor movement is very much 
the same as the explanation of a geological 
upheaval: the evident effects of one, two, or 
three large causes whose extent and strength 
is not precisely known, are combined with 
the effect of a great number of causes of 
small importance, some of them affecting 
the situation in the same direction, some of 
them counteracting it. 


There is another similarity between nat- 
ural sciences of this kind and sociology. To 
be able to give a description of a natural 
phenomenon as precise as possible, the me- 
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teorologists or geologists are obliged to meas- 
ure at least some representative samples of 
the enormous phenomena of nature. The 
meteorologists, for instance, measure humid- 
ity on several points of a large area; so they 
also measure the’amount of rainfall or the 
direction and the stréngth of the wind. Out 
of several tens or hundreds of measurements 
they are able to draw a map of the mete- 
orological situation for a certain date and 
hour. They are able also to give an adequate 
description and analysis of the situation as 
well as the prediction of a future develop- 
ment. The map as well as the general de- 
scription of the situation is not precise. Only 
several points on the map are accurate; the 
rest of it is an estimate. Large parts of the 
lines are interpolated. 

Geologists also try to depict the composi- 
tion of the surface of the earth involving 
geological strata several hundreds of feet 
deep. Their picture is based on sample meas- 
urements of the geological strata in several 
places. The rest of the picture is 4 similar 
estimate and interpolation, as in the case of 
meteorology. If we study the social phe- 
nomena of contemporary society, we use the 
same method. We look for adequate sam- 
ples that would represent as well as possible 
larger parts, currents, and changes. Having 
several measurements of this kind, we are 
able to give a more or less satisfactory pic- 
ture of social life. Not only that; our sam- 
ples may serve not only for the purposes of 
measurement and description but also to- 
ward the discovery of causal relations be- 
tween certain social phenomena. We assume 
that the causal relations stated in a certain 
number of well-chosen samples show the 
causes and effects of certain social forces in 
the society at large of a city or a country. 
Meteorologists and geologists use the same 
method. Geologists go even further and try 
to give causal explanations of great changes 
on the surface of our earth thousands, tens 
of thousands, or millions of yezrs ago. Those 
explanations certainly are less precise and 
less dependable than the explanation of con- 
temporary changes, but it is the best that we 
can have in this field. We are thankful for it 
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and consider such knowledge useful and 
necessary. 

This kind of scientific work is similar, as 
far as methods are concerned, to the scien- 
tific explanation of the history of a nation or 
of any society. In both cages there are some 
basic points on which*our judgment rests. 
They are more or less positively stated, the 
whole explanation being more a matter of 
guesses or estimates than of positive knowl- 
` edge. In history as well as in geology we feel 
the inadequacy of these procedures and try 
to develop precision and reliability. Actual- 
ly, we accept what we have now and use this 
knowledge, despite its imperfections. ‘Those 
physicists or mathematicians who smile at 
the modesty of sociologists, economists, or 
historians lack understanding. Wherever we 
are able to get precise knowledge, as, for in- 
stance, in physics, we certainly try to get it. 
Wherever it is not possible, we do the best 
we can and use the knowledge that results 
from such a scientific work. We prefer less 
precise knowledge to none at all. 

Some biological sciences also share the 
character of social sciences and of natural 
sciences of the type of geology. The develop- 
ment of plant or animal species as well as 
their description and the delimitation of 
their habitats are large pictures based on 
partial knowledge, pictures never complete- 
ly so precise as the description of phenom- 
ena in the physical laboratory. Other parts 
of biological studies are much closer to the 
ideal model of physics. The life of a cell or 
even of a biological tissue that can be ex- 
amined in the laboratories is known with a 
precision not far from that of physics. 

The natural sciences dealing with physi- 
-~ cal phenomena are of two different kinds. A 
type and model of the first is physics. Pre- 
cise measurements and laboratory work are 
their main characteristics. A further char- 
acteristic is an artificial simplification of the 
experimental situations in the laboratory. 
The experiments illuminate only a narrow 
phenomenon in stable and artificial condi- 
tions, all of them controlled or at least 
known"to the experimenter. An artificially 
` induced change of one of those conditions 


can be measured, as well as the effects of 
this change. The experiment may be re- 
peated many times, and its results can be 
confirmed. In nature we find more numer- - 
ous and complicated conditions than in the 
laboratory, and we have also to get a more 
or less satisfactory knowledge of them, but 
this knowledge is no longer so precise as 
physical laws. We must satisfy ourselves 
with partially precise pictures with often 
not very high statistical correlations of sam- 
ples and with estimates based on those 
samples. The phenomenon is a unique and 
complicated result of very numerous causes. 
There is no possibility of repetition and 
checking of knowledge. Geology is a typical 
representative of those sciences. Anywhere 
in contact with natural settings we have to 
accept an approximate knowledge. The engi- 
neer, for instance, dealing directly with na- 
ture, is obliged, in constructing a bridge, 
house, or dam, to make the structure many 
times stronger than his original figures re- 
quired. He never can get a precise descrip- 
tion and knowledge of the natural phe- 
nomena he is dealing with and of the causes 
of changes occurring in them, because they 
are too large and too complicated. He has to 
be satisfied with rough estimates and prob- 
abilities. 

A third kind of natural science is biology, 
which has partly the character of a labora- 
tory science and partly the character of a 
science of the type of geology. Some parts 
of its knowledge are very precise, and the 
causes of the changes are given often in 
physical or chemical formulas, as in some 
changes of a cell or tissue. Some others, 
like descriptions of animal species and their 
development and habitat, can never be pre- 
cise. Also social sciences, inckiding sociol- 
ogy, have this double character. Modern 
sociology not only concerned with the de- 
velopment of nations or classes. Modern so- 
clology is also studying very small groups 
like the marriage pair, intimate friendship 
groups, gangs, the family, play groups of 
children, a military platoon, and others. 
Some of these subjects of study are small 
and can be controlled by a scientist or group 
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of scientists. We can know the conditions in 
which a subject of scientific research is liv- 
ing, and we can artificially and deliberately 
change some of them. We can make a labo- 
ratory work as well as can physics or chem- 
istry. Many of the changes can be meas- 
ured very precisely, and, if the measure- 
ments are not always so exact as physics, 
they certainly are on the same level of pre- 
cision as biological laboratory research. 

We find still more opportunity for sci- 
entific research of this kind in social psy- 
chology. The conditions of certain behavior 
of a socialized man may be controlled and 
changed, and the results of those changes 
can be measured and checked. The social- 
psychological explanation of nationalism 
anti-Semitism, new artistic feelings and 


judgments, belong to the second type of sci- 


ences which deal with very complicated 
phenomena of large extent that can be 
studied only with restricted precision and 
uncertain prediction. 

Generally we can say that there are not 
only the two types of natural science men- 
tioned above but two kinds or two methodo- 
logical types of science in all scientific fields. 
They are: laboratory sciences, on the one 
hand, which give a narrow but precise 


knowledge, and the sciences which deal with - 


subjects as they are given to us in nature, 
whether it be physical, biological, or social 
nature. The division between those two sci- 
ences is more clear in the older and better- 
developed sciences. Physics or chemistry be- 
long to one type, the “laboratory type”; the 


natural sciences belong to the other type, 


like meteorology, geology, astonomy. The 
newer sciences like biology and the social 
sciences are not yet differentiated in such a 


way that all their branches belong to one or 


to another type. Both types are represented 
in biology, as in sociology. 

In biology and still more in sociology, 
this double character of both scientific work 
and scientific knowledge has not yet been 
sufficiently noticed. The criticism of sociol- 
ogy repeated for many decades will have the 
favorable effect of helping sociologists to 


discover for themselves that their scierfce in- 
® 
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volves both types of work and knowledge. 
This will have for sociology the good effect 
of bringing a clearer understanding of its 
aims and methods. 

Primarily, sociqlogy has been a science of 
the geology type. Comte, Spencer, and many 
others were looking for laws directing the 
development of humanity as a whole. They 
occasionally spoke about nations and 
classes. All those subjects are very large, and 
we can study them only by establishing 
several facts and making estimates about 
others, especially if we are concerned with 
the development of them. This was true 
even of the studies of most of the followers 
of Comte and Spencer. The criticism show- 
ing that sociology cannot be 30 precise as 
the natural sclences was directed against 
sociology in the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment. The empirical studies of narrow 
subjects were not yet known at that time. 
In spite of that, the criticism was not well 
grounded. By mistake the critics had in 
mind only one type, the laboratory type, of 
natural science, probably phvsics or me- 
chanics. Even at that time we could refute 
this kind of criticism. It has still less grounds 
today, when sociology has developed the 
second type of scientific work, the experi- 
mental and “laboratory” work. The second 
mistakeofthosecriticswas that they ascribed 
the laboratory method only to the natural 
sciences. The laboratory method is a general 
method of sciences of all three realms, physi- 
cal, biological, and social. Equally, methods 
explaining the large natural settings of facts 
and their changes are used by all three groups 
of sciences, even by natural sciences. 

The reader will perhaps remember an-. 
other argument used by the critics of sociol- 
ogy: that the causal explanation of social 
facts that sociology is looking for is impos- 
sible not only because of the lack of labora- 
tory work but also because of the continu- 
ous participation of human will in the social 
life. Where human will enters, how is it 
possible to explain the result of behavior‘as 
caused by certain scientifically discowerable 
causes? But even here the- difference be- 
tween physical and social phenomena is not 

gs 


such as is supposed by this criticism. We 
find in nature more and more phenomena 
partly or completely changed by the human 
will. River dams, irrigation of large terri- 
tories, new specimens of, edible plants and 
fruits, canals, and perhaps artificial rain are 
all important changes of nature induced by 
the human will. Can we expect that the nat- 
ural scientists would say that in the case of 
such changes the laws governing the natural 
processes are no longer valid? It is generally 
accepted that all scientific laws are valid 
without exception. We consider the physical 
or biological phenomena changed or pro- 
duced by the human will as obeying natural 
laws as do other physical or biological phs- 
nomena. And what shall we say about such 
physical phenomena as automobiles, tels- 
phones, radios, and others? How far re- 
moved is an automobile from the iron ore, 
out of which all the iron and steel parts sf 
an automobile are produced? Are we entitled 
to say that the physical laws are no longer 
valid in any of the modern complicated ma- 
chines? Certainly not. On the contrary, just 
because all the physical laws continue to 
govern the matter, the engineers are able to 


=- use those laws to construct a machine. Be- 


sides the absolute necessity of the function- 
ing of the laws, there is the liberty of the 
human will to use them. No one of the nat- 
ural scientists would say that the human 
will changes anything in the nature of tae 
laws, even if it affects their results. 
It is not very dissimilar in social life. It is 
a false impression that most of the changes 
of social life are caused by acts of free human 
will. The human will is greatly conditioned 
by social life. Many of our acts of will are 
expressions of certain social currents or so- 
cial values. They belong to the nature of 
society and cannot be counted as the inter- 
vention of human will in the social phe- 
nomena. In comparison with them, the real- 
ly original and creative acts, less condi- 
tioned by the social life, are not numerous. 
Only these can be considered as intervening 
in am important way in the spontaneaus 
processes of social life. But even those 
changes are in harmony with social causa- 
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tion and social laws, as is the case of modern 
machinery. We agree that the human will is 
a more important factor in the changes oc- 
curring in social life than is the case in physi- 
cal nature. In some cases, however, the hu- 
man will is able to change more thoroughly 
the original nature of physical objects than 
that of the social objects. It is difficult to 
imagine in social life anything that would be 
to such an extent a creation of the human 
mind as is, for instance, the automobile or 
the radio. 


CONCLUSION 


It is necessary before we start any kind of 
sociological research to make clear its sci- 
entific nature. If, for instance, we study 
certain kinds of groups, we must decide in 
which way we shall study them. Will it be 
laboratory research, looking for causal re- 
lations and laws governing any group of any 
society, or will it be research describing and 
explaining certain unique groups of our own 
national society or of our cultural area? In 
the second case we shall deal with large phe- 
nomena, the description of which will al- 
ways remain incomplete, as well as its causal 
explanation. It would be futile to defend 
such a work against criticism of the lack of 
precision. | 

It is only possible to say that all such 
criticism is misplaced because we cannot ask 
any more from a description and a causal ex- 
planation of the unique phenomena of such 
size. But if we try to discover by our re- 
search generally valid causal relations or 
laws, we must look for a perfect description 
of a narrow, artificially limited subject, the 
conditions of which are completely known to 
us, and some of them under oyr control. The 
changes of one of the conditions may be re- 
peated. In such a case all criticism of lack of 
precision"in our description or in discovering 
the causes of changes would be well founded 
and cannot be refuted because such scien- 
tific work may be and must be precise. 

I will give some examples of studies of 
both kinds. To make the explanation brief, 
I will call research of the “laboratory type,” 
type®A, and research of large, complicated, 
° ! 
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and unique social phenomena type B. In 
type A belong, for instance, studies of this 
kind: sociology of childhood (in general; not 


of children of our culture), sociology of con- - 


flict, theory of groups, sociology of institu- 
tions, influence of the density of population 
on society, influence on family life of the 
number of children (in general, not only of 
our culture), ecological study of a human 
agglomeration in general, social-psychologi- 
cal studies of the organization and disorgani- 
- zation of the personality, study of competi- 
tion and other forms of human interaction. 
In type B we must include, for instance, the 
following sociological subjects: stratifica- 


tion of our society; urbanization of our rural . 


life; development and explanation of work- 
ers’ movements in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; ecological studies of 
certain geographical areas, cities, or villages; 


studies of individual social strata like the 
socially dependent people, middle-class peo- 
ple, workers, Negroes, immigrants; studies 
of social types like the hobo, gangster, 
bourgeois, businegsman, idle rich; sociologi- 
cal explanations of ljterary or artistic cur- 
rents, of religious movements, and others of 
that kind. In some studies eventually both 
kinds of work may be used, but it is impor- 
tant to distinguish them from each other, to 
use for each of them appropriate methods, 
and to know what kind of results can be ex- 
pected from each of them. The possibilities 
of sociology are not basically different from 
those of the natural scientists. It depends 
more on the sociologists than on the nature 
of their studies how good those will be and 
to what extent their character will be sci- 
entific. 


` 
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ABSTRACT 


Teaching consists in the creation of the most favorable atmosphere in which one can learn. “Facts” 
can have no meaning unless assimilated in a particular frame of reference possessed by the observer of the 
fact. The traditional and current presentation of data is determined by the frame of reference of the in- 
structor or author, who often ignores the possible meznings of the data for the student. The data of sociology 
cannot be communicated beyond a verbal level unless the student himself integrates the meanings of the 
data in his own experiences. Such integration or synthesis cannot be made by the instructor: he can merely -. 


help the student to make his own synthesis. 


The ferment in the philosophy of educa- 
tion, recent discussions and research on the 
objectives and content of the liberal-arts 
college’s curriculum and the controversy 
between special and genera! education re- 
flect the uncertainty of, or the difference in, 
points of view. The uncertainty concerning 
the teaching of elementary sociology and the 
selection and content of advanced courses in 
the college of arts and sciences are one as- 
pect of the general confusion regarding the 
content, goals, and methods of college edu- 
cation. As is often the case, the difficulty in 
finding a solution to a problem is due to its 
either being initially misstated or being ar- 
tificially set up. The difficulties in teaching 
sociology are a case In point. The real prok- 
lems have been misconceived. An attempt tə 
make explicit some of the assumptions un- 
derlying present teaching practices will at 
least help to clarify the confusion even if It 
does not lead immediately to improved 
teaching. 

There are many problems involved in the 
teaching of sociology. I want to select sever- 
al which seem of primary importance. Al 
teachers would agree, I think, that the ok- 
jectives, content, and methods of conduct- 
ing the elementary course are of basic im- 
portance. What, then, are the basic assump- 
tions underlying the objectives of the 
- course, its content, and the way it is pre- 
sented? 


THE OBJECTIVES 


e 
Since sociology is part of the college cur- 
riculum, its goal should be consistent with 


e 
® 


the goals of the college. What, then, are the 
objectives of the college of arts and sciences? 

The college curriculum offers a variety of. 
courses in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, mathematics, language, history, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, English, art, and Romance and 
classical languages. The courses one may 
take are rigidly prescribed in some colleges 
and completely elective in others. Still 
others.require certain courses and permit a 
sufficient number of electives to make up the 
number required for the degree. The instruc- 
tors present the facts or help the student to 


‘find them. The students take notes on the 
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lectures or assigned or selected readings, 
take the required examinations, and turn in 
the required papers. If they reveal a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the facts by way of de- 
scription or interpretation, they eventually 
receive a diploma and a degree which al- 
legedly signify that they have received a 
liberal education. 

There are two questions to be raised at 
this point: Just what kind of knowledge do 
our college graduates possess? What is the 
connection between having this knowledge 
and possessing a liberal education? 

Ordinagily, a student registers during the 
first two years of college for general intro- 
ductory courses and during the last two 
years concentrates in one or more fields. Let 
us follow a student through a “typical” day. 
In his first class in the morning there may be 
some reading of Homer, Chaucer, Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, a play of Shakespeare, or an 
Engligh poem; or there may be a discussion 
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of a written theme due that morning. He 
then goes to a class in English history, in 
which he is told about the contributions of 
Henry II of England to the development of 
English law, or to a class in contemporary 
civilization, in which he becomes acquainted 
with the background of the industrial revo- 
lution; or he passes to the smell of hydrogen 
sulphide in the chemical laboratory to try to 
discover what Boyle’s Law is about, or to 
the physics laboratory to try to use a slide 


., rule or to discover the coefficient of heat ex- 


pansion or how to wire a series in parallel. 
He then proceeds to “Elementary German,” 
where he struggles with the proper endings 
of the genitive and accusative cases. 

Later in the day, in “Introductory An- 
thropology,” he is told of, or reports on, the 
ceremonies of the Blackfoot Indians or the 
cross-cousin marriages of the Australian 
Arunta, and in “History of Philosophy” he 
tries to understand Hume’s answer to 
Berkeley and Kant’s critique of British em- 
piricism. In psychology he is told about 
postganglionic fibers and conditioned re- 
flexes. In sociology he reads about the dif- 
ferential rate of delinquency in the city and 
in the country. He relaxes later in the after- 
noon by sitting through an art class, in 
which he views slides on the paintings of the 
French impressionists, or in a class on the 
romanticists In music, in which he hears a 
recording of a Schumann symphony. Multi- 
plying this by four years and subtracting 
from the result the loss due to the passing of 
time and lack of genuine interest still leaves 
a good deal of knowladge and some technical 
vocabulary. 

Now what kind of knowledge does our 
graduate possess? The data represent the 
mote or less systematically accumulated 
facts or opinions about phenomena which 
had been gathered by scholars ané imparted 
to students in classrooms and laboratories. 
What do the “facts” mean to the student? 
This brings us to the second question: What 
is the connection between this knowledge 
and a liberal education? 

What is the significance of this knowledge 
in the life of the student? What do the facts 

e 


in a given course mean to him? What real 
needs are they satisfying? What moving re- 
lation exists between the confusions and 
tensions in the living experience of the stu- 
dent and the knowledge he acquires? How 
are the perceptions of events around him 
heightened and enlivened? What difference 
in basic values and conduct is effected by the 
knowledge imparted in the classroom and 
laboratory? How is the mind trained or dis- 
ciplined? Does the knowledge acquired in a 
liberal-arts college fundamentally influence 
the subsequent lives of a majority of stu- 
dents? Is the student really motivated in di- . 
rections other than those which were fol- 
lowed when he entered college?? 

This question is not easy to answer. There 
is Some empirical evidence to which we shall 
turn below. Ordinary observation of the 
lives and activities of the “educated” leader- 
ship of the United States leads some of us to 
the conclusion that most of our college grad- 
uates in business and the professions remain 
standpatters protecting their precollege 
prejudices. 

The sickness of an acquisitive society has 
infected almost all of us. The courses in so- 
cial disorganization deal with the more obvi- 
ous forms of this sickness. Family disorgani- 
zation, crime, slums, ill health, poor housing, 
periodic economic depressions, mental dis- 
orders, represent merely the surface of the 
deep currents of frustration and aggression 
which characterize a disintegrating culture. 

Our social problems do not arise from the 


1 A large degree of consensus toward traditional 
values must certainly be present if society is to 
remain relatively stable. At the same time, there 
must be legitimate and institutionalized areas of 
change which can incorporate the results of social 
insights if society is to be kept from stagnat- , 
ing or from destroying itself. The ‘‘mental hygiene” 
point of view in this discussion purports to be a 
general objective description of the nature of organic 
learning. It parallels to a remarkable degree genuine 
democratic relations between people. The belief in 
the democratic “way of life,” even if it is non- 
rational, seems to reflect the actual social nature of 
man better than any other institutional pattern 
does. Cf. G. B. Chisholm, “The Eeestablishment 
of Peacetime Society,” Psychiatry, IX. (®bruary, 
1946), 3-11, and R. B. Perry, Our Side Is Right 


(Harvard University Press, 1942). 
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perverse and capricious acts of individuals. 
Political chicanery is not due to individual 
rascals. It is part and parcel of political in- 
. gtitutional life. That is the way the machine 
operates. Depressions are not the result of 
greedy, self-seeking captains of industry or 


racketeering labor leaders or Communist 


plotters. The “business cycle” is a function 
of contemporary economic institutions. 

Most laymen, and even many social sci- 
entists, share the fallacy that there is an in- 
herent order in the universe which, if left 
alone or if discovered, would guarante= 
peace and plenty. From Newton to Marx 
social science has attempted to discover 
some controlling system that directs institu- 
tional life. This is a false assumption. There 
is no evidence whatsoever for the belief that 
any social order is an inherent part of the 
cosmos. This view, that there is social design 
in nature, apart from culture, has been sup- 

‘ported by the religious, philosophical, and 
ethical traditions of Western civilization. IL 
remains the general accepted point of view 
of laymen and professionals, including, I 
venture to say, many teachers on all levels 
of education. It is within such a climate of 
opinion that much of our teaching and re- 
search in social science takes place. 

s Institutional life, genetically the product 
of individual contributions over long peri- 
ods, regulates social life. Whatever order 
and meaning society has depends upon the 
common framework of ideas, emotional re- 
sponses, and goals developed in a given cul- 
ture. Each of us inherits a conceptual frame- 
work which includes our assumptions about 
our place in the universe, our own nature, 
and our relation to other men. In so far a3 
the traditional beliefs and values are invali- 
dated by increased understanding and in- 

sight, the institutions of which they are a 
reflection must be modified if we wish to es- 
tablish different beliefs and values. 

The cultural anthropologist is aware how 
feeble is man’s deliberate effort in modifying 
institutional life. Institutions, however, d» 
change, No culture or social order is unalter- 
ably fixed or inevitable. It is through the in- 


vestigation of the way in which personality 
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is dynamically developed in, with, and | 
through culture that we begin to understand 
how our civilization has come to be what it 
is and how it can, perhaps, be modified. 

A new order cannot be brought into being 
unless men achieve it through their own cre- 
ative efforts. The individual cannot begin to 


‘understand the need for change or where to 


start unless he is afforded the opportunity 
to examine the new framework of ideas, is 
given the feeling that it is worth while, and 
is inspired to participate in the remaking of 
his society. 

Our colleges can become one important 
source for this understanding and insight. It 
follows that the objectives of the sociology 
course or courses should be to aid students 
(x) to gain an understanding of the kind of 
society in which they live, (2) to understand 
the conflict of values, and (3) to look at old 
facts in a new way. Traditional sanctions 
and assumptions have to be examined. The 
routinized sets of rules previously governing 
their conduct have to be exposed to criti- 
cism. The authority of an obedience to ar- 
bitrary ways of institutional life must be 
rationally justified, not compulsively sup- 
ported. The life of the student must be given 
new meaning, new significance. He must be 
helped to discover his capacities so that he 
may enjoy increased self-determination and 
self-realization. 

Let us take one of the objectives listed 
above: ‘They should be helped to look at 
old facts in a new way.” How many of us 
would agree that the basic assumption of 
Communist and democratic states is simi- 
lar? Both insist that their respective citizens 
must engage in the commonly accepted 
values of their respective institutions. The 
individual must be assimilated to the norms 
which Communist or democratic society up- 
holds for légitimate and sanctioned activity. 
The Communist sacrifices the individual to 
the state. That is the complaint of the demo- 
crat. It seems obviously true. Less obvious 
but true almost to the same extent is the 
hard fact that the citizens of the democratic 
state are sacrificed to the pervasive norms of 


a capitalist society. Success is essentially de- 
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fined and determined by financial status. 
The citizens of our democratic countries de- 
fine, or have their role defined, by pecuniary 
success. Family and marriage relations, 
friendships, recreation, power structures, 
deference, class, all are largely structured, 
directly or indirectly, by one’s place in an in- 
come hierarchy. The demands of getting 
anead place a premium on roughshod com- 
petition, chicanery, and connivance in fol- 
lowing the “rules of the game.” Generosity 
of spirit, spontaneous fellowship, and the 
warm intimacy of genuine communication 
are corroded. The potential dignity of the 
individual is transformed into the harsh 
ruthlessness characteristic of business, in- 
dustry, and the professions. We fear one an- 
other and fail ourselves. 

The assumptions of relativity physics are 
generally accepted by all physicists. They 
imply a universe, consisting of events in a 
space-time continuum, which curves back 
on itself. Matter and energy can be translat- 
ed one into the other. There is a four-dimen- 
sional continuum in which length, depth, 
and width, i.e., space, is indissolubly linked 
with the time dimension. The observation of 
events depends upon the position of the ob- 
server, upon the direction and speed of his 
own movement. On the campus of one of 
the largest universities in the country there 
are two buildings next to each other. One is 
a physics laboratory, in which experiments 
resting on the assumptions of relativity 
physics are being conducted. The other 
building is a chapel dedicated to the glory of 
God, in which an entirely different and mu- 
tually exclusive set of assumptions underlie 
the practices of those who worship the 
Spirit. 

I am not asking that a choice in assump- 
tions be made or declaring that one set is to 
be preferred. Attention is called fo the con- 
fusion in values, to the different conceptual 
frameworks, the implications of which may 
point in opposite directions. Is the bewilder- 
ment, the lack of a sense of community, or 
the lack of modern, genuine faith in agreed- 
upon values to be wondered at? 

No society is ever completely statit, else 
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there would be no change; or completely 
chaotic, else there would be no order? There 
is an alarming degree of uncertainty as to 
what we stand for. This is our cognitive ori- 
entation in practice. In ritual, public utter- 
ance, and official doctrine we still profess the 
Christian-Judaic democratic norms. This 
represents our affective orientation. The pri- 
mary goal is pecuniary success. This is our 
basic teleological orientation. 

The several orientations conflict at many 
points leading to unrecognized frustrations 
and aggressions. Increased awareness of the 
conflicts leads to a multiplication of ration- 
alizations and segmental or cempartmental 
thinking and feeling and behavior. We be- 
come confused and defensive. 

How do the colleges generally, and teach- 
ers of sociology specifically, help the stu- 
dents to understand these basic conflicts? 
What kinds of knowledge do we offer them? 
What kind of insight do we communicate? 
Do we not neglect the problem of evaluation 
and thereby fail to meet the objectives of the 
college? Unless the teacher of sociology is 
aware of his own climate of opinion he fails 


2 The problem of the relations between non- 
rational sentiments (symbolic values) and intrinsic 
(rational) means-ends values is not strictly relevant 
to the present discussion, although it is certainly a 
most important phase of it. One example will indi- 
cate how “science can save us” if we cognitively 
accept science while we affectively accept the 
values of western European morality. Father 
demands “respect.” “Young man, how dare you 
shout at me! You’re impudent. Go to your room 
{or whack{].” But suppose father is an extraor- 
dinary sociologist and wants to win respect. He 
has pondered modern psychiatry or, at least, 
Dollard. “Son, I understand why you spoké the 
way you did. I’m sorry I shouted at you.” Each 
father wants his son to be a “good”: boy and to “‘re- 
spect” him. One chooses to wear out the posterior 
of the child; the other, his own arteries. The affec- 
tive orientation of the fathers is the same. The 
cognitive orientation differs. The nonrational 
end, ‘‘good” bay, is the same. The sociologist has 
assimilated knowledge into the means oi attaining 
his goal since he is affectively oriented toward science 
as well as toward American family values. The 
affective and the cognitive orientations of the 
sociologist tend to merge and reciprocally influence 
each other. Change has occurred. Questién: How 
can we help our students to love science—and 


therefore, or nevertheless, one another? A 
& 
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to realize his responsibility for what he him- 
self communicates. 


CONTENT 


The content of the couwses in sociology, if 
planned, will be determined in part by the 
teacher’s awareness of his own orientation 
toward and participation in the world. The 
literature, research, and textbooks in soci- 
ology represent a more or less common sub- 
ject matter. There is fair agreement on the 
part of sociologists as to what they think is 
important. This subject matter, we think, 
should be taught. 

What do the students think? Should not 
the content of the courses be determined, in 
part, by the learner? Should we not know 
something about the student? What does ze 
, think is important? What is his climate of 
opinion? What confusions and inconsisten- 
cles of attitude does he bring to the class- 
room? What misinformation? No competent 
physician performs major surgery without 
checking the condition of the patient. We 
must have some information about the stu- 
dent’s background in order to determine the 
gaps in his knowledge and the quality of his 
thinking and feeling. It is unwarranted to 
assume that what we think is important for 
the student. 

The American Council on Education e3- 
tablished a Committee on the Cooperative 
. Study on General Education to work out a 
program for a two-year basic course in social 
studies. One of the important areas of the 
studies was the investigation of the back- 
groyinds of the students in the twelve col- 
leges co-operating in the study. The mem- 
bers of the committee recognized that it 
would be sensible to discover what the stu- 
dents’ needs were, and what they knew, be- 
fore they planned a program. They devel- 
oped an instrument called, “An Inventory of 
Social Understanding,” which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty questions covering 
economic, political, national, and moral aż- 


3 The results are reported in the recent volume 
by A. W. Levi, General Education in Social Studizs 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
948). 


titudes. All social-scientist members of the 
co-operating colleges agreed that one hun- 
dred and twelve of the one hundred and fifty 
questions could be assented to on the basis 
of fact. Fifteen questions were so framed 
that they were either vague or ambiguous. 
Agreement or disagreement was a matter of 
preference, not of fact. 


We have here the first extended empirical 
demonstration of what some of us had sup- 
posed. If the students of the twelve partici- 
pating colleges are typical of all colleges, an 
alarming percentage of the Freshman and 
Sophomore college students are ignorant, 
confused, prejudiced, and conservative and 
cannot think straight.4 Here are a few of the 
findings. 


Thirty-three per cent are in agreement that 
you cannot change human nature.” 

Forty-eight per cent believe that “plain human 
contrariness (sin, etc.) is at the bottom of 
most of the world’s troubles today.” 

Fifty-eight per cent believe “a community 
without churches would not be worth living 
in.” 

Forty per cent agree that “‘government owner- 
ship of industry is contrary to the instinct for 
private property.” 

Twenty-seven per cent agree that “the more 
we depend on experts in running the govern- 
ment, the faster we move toward dictator- 
ship.” ` 

Twenty-two per cent agree that “our economic 
system controls the majority of our people 
just as much as concentration camps do in 
Germany.” 

Twenty-four per cent agree that “it is nobody 
else’s business whom an employer hires and 
fires.” 


In the light of such information it was 
possible to plan a social-studies curriculum 
which tqok into account what students 
needed by way of data and attitudes, as well 
as what the American community requires 


4 On the racial attitudes of some college students 
see E. Frenkel-Brunswick and R. M. Sanford, 
“The Anti-Semitic Personality: A Research Re- 
port,” chap. vi of Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease, 
ed. Ernst Simmel (International Universities Press, 


1946) 
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and what the committee thought was indis- 
pensable minimum information. 

The committee felt strongly that the 
presentation of content had to be vital and 
alive to the student. Education, they stated, 
is not solely a rational procedure. In the se- 
lected readings, therefore, the primary ones 
consisted of novels.5 Texts, the less dreary 
ones, and articles made up the secondary 
readings. 

The committee declared that the written 
text could not be separated from the con- 
text of the teacher’s own motives and his 
own social frame of reference. Therefore, un- 
- less the teacher had a good general educa- 
tion himself, he could not communicate it. 
The two-year integrated social-science cur- 
riculum requires the education of teachers. 

The Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation focused its attention on general edu- 
cation in the social studies. I believe its pro- 
cedure is directly applicable to the teaching 
of sociology. It seems to me that sociology 
courses, especially the introductory course, 
should be based on the following assump- 
tions. 


r. The course in question must, in part, be 
based on the needs of students as to both 
data and attitudes. 

2. The value judgments of the community 
and the instructor must be recognized and 
employed as value judgments. 

3. The teacher must relate his understanding 
of sociological concepts to a new climate of 
opinion derived from modern science. He 
must further relate his intellectual orienta- 
tion to the contending demands which 
actual contemporary society makes upon 
him. A teacher must believe in what he says 
in order to communicate what he thinks. 

4. We should recognize that the context in 
which teaching occurs is not like a fluorescent 
tube in which gas passes through a vacuum. 
The educative process is charged evith feel- 
ings, prejudices, and vested interests of 
many kinds, in both student ‘and instructor. 

5. We should recognize that teaching is a pro- 


fession apart from what is being taught. This 


leads us to an examination of the premises 
underlying the method of instruction. 


sThe University of Louisville used films as 


listed on p. 313 of the study. 
° 
o 
] 


METHOD 


Notwithstanding what is said or wfitten, 
in practice the essential goal of the American 
college remains fact-gathering. The instruc- 
tor presents the dafa, the students record it 
in notes and reproduce it on call. This pro- 
cedure is sometimes qualified by “recita- 
tion” sections, which, too often, are minia- 
ture lectures. The basic assumption is that 
knowledge is transmitted by lecturing. By 
“lecturing” is meant that the instructor as- 
sumes the central, although not necessarily 
exclusive, role in the classroom by talking to 
the students most of the time. I think this 
assumption false. Lecturing is neither teach- 
ing nor learning. 

The problem is not to transmit facts. The , 
real problem is to aid the student to trans- 
late the data. The real question is: What 
method or methods are to be used to make 
knowledge meaningful for the student? 

Let us examine this closer. What isa fact? 
It is a statement about some phenomenon in 
a concrete frame of reference. Without a 
frame of reference, implied or explicit, no 
operational use of data can be made. Indeed, 
statements become data only in a selected 
frame of reference. Whose frame of reference 
~~that of the instructor, that of the author 
of the textbook, or that of the student? 

I remark to a class that “education may 
become the handmaid of reaction.” This 
does not seem a particularly difficult concept 
to grasp—for those who have, let us say, 
pondered over how philosophy had become 
the handmaid of religion. Noticing a puzzled 
look here and there, I remark: “You know, 
I take it, what is meant by ‘handmaid’?” 
“Oh, of course,” replies a student, “made 
by hand.” 

Or I spend several weeks distinguishing 
“rational” from “empirical” science. I sub- 
sequently ask: “Is sociology a science?” and 
receive the not too encouraging reply, “Yes, 
sociology is an imperial science.” 

Students, as all of us, do not possess ideas 
unless ideas possess them. All genuine 
knowledge, genetically, begins and egds in 
muscle and gland. 

The point I am trying to make will be 
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missed if the issue is framed in terms of the 
lecture-or-discussion controversy, or the 
traditional-versus-progressive curriculum, 
as it is usually discussed. Our concern is with 
the nature of genuine, organic learning rath- 
er than with the best way of acquiring al- 
leged “facts.” The instructor may lecture 
for the entire hour, or students may spend 
the entire period in discussion, but in neither 
case will the students necessarily “learn” in 
any genuine sense of the term. Intellectual 
Ping-pong in text or classroom is not to ke 
confused with understanding. 

The goal of the study of sociology in tke 
college of arts and science is not to train sci- 
entists or to develop scholars. It is to give 
the life of the student new meaning, to help 
him acquire liberal attitudes, to provide him 
with a scaffold of meaningful ideas which 
can illuminate for him the kind of world be 
is living in and the role he might play. 

Knowledge is necessary. It is impossible 
to achieve critical thinking and insight witk- 
out specific data. Content is not to be dis- 
carded but to be made significant. It is the 
gap between knowledge and learning that is 
in issue. In the words of C. E. M. Joad: 
“For, outside their special subjects, these 
men of science are as helpless as wasps on 
window panes...in a word, they are im- 
formed without being intelligent.’ 

The student cannot assimilate knowl 
edge-symbols unless he is able to locats 
somewhere in his own experience a reality to 
which the symbol refers. “Only so much do 
I know as I have lived,” said Emerson. 

“The dilemma of education,’ L. K. 
Frank has stated, “arises from belief in man 
as a rational being in whom emotion can b2 
controlled by reason and intelligence. Edu- 
cational programs shrink from any frank ac- 


6 Guide to Modern Wickedness (New York City: 
Ryerson Press, 1939), p- 204. 


ceptance of the underlying personality 
make-up and emotional reactions of stu- 
dents as entering into the educational situa- 
tion because to do so would bring a wide- 
spread collapse of the whole educational 
philosophy and undermining of approved 
pedagogy.” 

Some day it will þe realized that, as a 
rule, no one should be certified to teach in a 
college unless he has received professional 
training in teaching itself. I have described 
elsewhere what I believe constitutes the pro- 
fession of teaching.? Here I can summarize 
only briefly the premises upon which, it 
seems to me, learning must be based: 
(1) The teacher will understand the dynam- 
ics of human behavior in its individual and 
social aspects; (2) the teacher will be con- 
cerned primarily with understanding and 
not with judging the individual; (3) the 
teacher will regard as the center of the 
teaching process the student’s problems and 
feelings, not his own; and (4) the teacher will 
realize that constructive effort must come 
from the positive or active forces within the 
individual student. - 

Teaching is not learning. Teaching con- 
sists in creating the most favorable setting 
in which learning may take place. The 
teacher helps. The student learns—if he 
wants to. He will be more likely to make the 
effort if he is freed from fear, if his difference 
is respected, and if the teacher communi- 


cates that respect to the student. The key to 


effective teaching is found in permitting the 
student to learn. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO ° 


7“Dilemma of Leadership,” 
(August, 1939), 247. 

8 “Is Teaching a Profession?” J ournal of General 
Education, Vol. II, No. 2 (January, 1948); Foster 
and Stewarg, The Dynamics of Learning (Buffalo, 
N.Y., 1946). 
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THE PRODUCTIVITY OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


BERNARD N. MELTZER 


ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to isolate predictive correlates of the publishing of articles and books by social scientists, a- 
questionnaire was sent out. It inquired into the relationships between amount and quality of publication by 
social scientists and various educational factors. Several of the factors studied are found to show potential 


utility for predicting productivity. 


A problem which engages the continuing 
concern of most participants in the academic 
world whether at the level of administrator, 
pedagogue, or graduate student, is that of 
productivity in publishing. The two compo- 
nents of such productivity are (a) volume of 
publication and (6) quality of publication. 
All too often, of course, productivity is eval- 
uated on the basis of quality alone. This 
tendency has given rise to somewhat bitter 
reflections on what is considered the compul- 
sion to publish. | 

The following pages report an attempt to 
assess the relationship of each of the two 
considerations to various factors in the edu- 
cational and early professional backgrounds 
of social scientists. The factors investigated 
may prove to be of use in predicting academ- 
ic activity. 


METHODS OF THE STUDY 


The data for this study have been ob- 
tained chiefly from a mailed questionnaire 
filled out by 266 of the approximately 1,100 
persons instructing in certain social sciences 
at the thirty leading graduate centers! of 
this country. These 266 persons comprise 
those respondents who met five require- 
ments established for the group to be 
studied:? (x) All persons studied hold the 
Ph.D. degree. This assures a rough uniform- 


! “Leading” in terms of number of Ph.D. degrees 
given during the period 1929-30 to 1939-40 (see 
Logan Wilson, The Academic Man [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942], pp. 228-29). 


2 No effort has been made to establish the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. However, the purpose of 
the study was not apparent from the questionnaire, 
and it is unlikely that the respondents selected 
themselves in terms of their productivity. © 


ity in the amount of formal training of the 
group and rules out the inadvisable compari- 
son of persons at highly disparate levels of 
preparation for publishing. (2) The group 
includes only persons who have spent the 
major portion of their postdoctoral careers 
in the academic profession. This stipulation 
makes for some measure of homogeneity in 
the institutional conditions under which re- 
search and publication are conducted. 
(3) The use of leading graduate centers as 
the source of the sample renders the institu- 
tional factor even more constant. The as- 
sumption is made that research conditions 
and opportunities for publication are more 
homogeneous for faculties of zhe selected 
group of institutions than for those of an un- 
selected group. (4) The group is limited to 
persons in economics, political science, social 
anthropology, social psychology, and soci- 
ology because of the relative similarity of 
the character oI research and scholarly proj- 
ects in these fields. (History, psychology, 
and other traditional social-science disci- 
plines clearly differ from the aforesaid fields 
in this respect.) (5) Finally, the population 
excludes persons who have either spent less 
than three years working in the field or have 
not yet reached the age of thirty-three. 
These qualifications are intended to provide 
for a minimum period of opportunities to 
publish. 

Data were assembled, for each case, on 
the individual’s formal education and re- 
search experience, informal educative and 
prevocational influences, and characteristics 


of the individual’s early publishing activity. . 


The criterion for selection of these clasges of 
information was their presumed character as 
mechanisms potentially possessing predic- 


+ 
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tive utility. These factors do not, of course, 
exhaust the causal correlates of productivi- 
ty. Conspicuously absent are various psy- 
chological atttibutes, such as ambition, 
originality, and emotional stability,3 which 
may well be associated*with research and 
scholarly prolificity &nd quality. In the ab- 
. sence of known valid measures of such fac- 
tors, however, no direct cognizance was 
taken of them. The more objective factors 
which compose the bulk of the list may fur- 
nish valuable—if crude—indices of the oper- 


_ ation of these and similar attributes. 


Concentrating attention upon influences 
which manifest themselves early in the 
career of the individual does not imply tkat 
“later influences are less important. Their 
relevance is recognized in the precautions 
taken to hold institutional influences fairly 
constant. But, by definition, the interest in 
prediction necessitates an exclusive concern 
with early influences. 

` In addition to the questionnaire, a bibli- 
“ography was made of the published writings 
of each individual by referring to standard 
general guides and indexes of books, essays, 
and periodical literature. Only the technical 
and professional writings of each case were 
compiled, all doubtful entries being checked 
against the World List of Scientific Periodi- 
cals.4 | | 

The volume of publication was measured 
on the basis of the bibliographies. A score of 
I was assigned for each article or essay, and 
of 18 for each book,’ the weighted sum for 


3 Not to mention such pertinent attitudes as 
high or low valuation of publishing activity, re- 
search standards, etc. 


4 ad ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 1924. 


S Research agency bulletins, however, regardless 
of length, are given’a weight of 1. This exception to 
the above formula represents an admittedly crude 
attempt to offset the advantage (in the comparisons 
to be made) enjoyed by individuals associated wich 
research agencies for any great length of time. 
Another exception to the formula takes the form of 
apportioning weights for co-authored books in ac- 
cordance with the number of authors. Thus, a 


_» book authored by three individuals would carry a 


weight of 6 (one-third of the full weight for a book) 
for the case. Similar treatment of articles would be 
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each individual’s total output yielding the 
desired measure. This relative weighting of 
books and articles or essays is based on the 
assumption-that an article should be scored 
as equivalent to a chapter in a book. A prior 
check suggested that the average number of 
chapters in social-science books is eighteen. 

A measure of the quality of publications 
was secured by asking respondents to list 
“outstanding contributions, by living Amer- 
icans” to the respondent’s discipline. Sixty- 
seven of the persons included in this study 
are authors of one or more works which were 
mentioned by their compeers. These sixty- 
seven cases furnish a group of high repute 
for comparison with the remainder of the 
sample.’ 

A final technical consideration is the ne- 
cessity of allowing for. the effect of age on 
productivity. The goal was to study the pro- 
ductivity of each individual over his entire 
career to date. Therefore, to assure an equi- 
table comparison of the productivity of 
younger, less experienced individuals with 
that of older individuals, the following ad- 
justments were made: (1) The sample was 
divided into age groups with small intervals. 
(2) A frequency distribution of volume of 
production was tabulated for each age 
group. (3) Each of the several frequency dis- 
tributions was divided into four subgroups 
approximately corresponding to quartiles. 
These were assigned, in order of increasing 
productivity, the letters A, B, C, and D, re- 
spectively. (4) Subgroups of the same letter 
were combined, yielding a total of four “pro- 
lificity groups.” Each of these latter com- 
prised, then, persons occupying similar rela- 
tive positions in their respective age groups 
with reference to quantity of publishing. 


gratuitous, in view of the small weight involved and, 
hence, th® probably slight effects on the relative 
standing of individuals. A final exception relates 
to editorship. Each edited book is assigned a weight 
of r point. 


é Eminence ratings assembled by Logan Wilson 
(as the basis for his ‘‘Prestige Patterns in Scholar- 
ship and Science,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XXIIT (March, 1943], 305-19) show high. 
agreement with those of the present study. 

s 
e 
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The use of prolificity groups served to hold 
constant the effect of age in all comparisons 
made. | 

FINDINGS 


Table x summarizes the findings of this 
study. For each factor investigated, Tschup- 
row’s coefficient of contingency, T, indicates 
` the degree and direction of association be- 
tween the factor and each of the two aspects 
of publishing productivity.’ The coefficients 
are shown for the total group and for the 
component group of sociologists. This more 
homogeneous group has been studied: sepa- 
rately on the hypothesis that something can 
be learned about the special early influences 
affecting productivity within a particular 
social science. 

Looking, first, at the results concerning 
the association of the various factors with 
publication output® in the total sample of 
. social scientists, we observe that: 

1. Two complexes of factors show signifi- 
cant association with publication output. 
These complexes pertain, respectively, to 
(a) rate of educational progress, rapid move- 
ment through one’s formal graduate-educa- 


? Additional investigated factors, which yield 
no significant relationships with publication pro- 
ductivity, are: number of years attendance for 
the Master’s degree; lapse of-time between Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees; number of institutions 
attended; number of institutions from which 
degrees were obtained; rank, in terms of number of 
Ph.D. degrees granted, of institution from which 
Bachelor’s degree was obtained; rank, in terms of 
number of Ph.D. degrees granted, of institution from 
which Master’s degree was obtained; eminence of in- 
stitution from which Bachelor’s degree was obtained; 
chief source of financial support while a graduate stu- 
dent; number of scholastichonors received; type of re- 
search (field work, library materials, etc.) for Mas- 
ter’s thesis; type of research (field work, library 
materials, etc.) for Ph.D. thesis; similarity of con- 
tent of Master’s and Ph.D. theses; amount of re- 
search experience while a student; othe¥ vocations 
or fields considered prior to entrance of academic 
profession; chief factor in selection of present 
subject field; publication of Master’s thesis; phase 


of educational career at which first publication 


occurred. 


8 Substitution of number of published items for 
the weighted index designated by “publishing pro- 
lificity”’ results in a slight lessening in the ngmber 
and extent of the reported associations. 

Ss 
e 


tional career being associated with high 


prolificity,? and (b) early publishing’ early 
age at first publication and frequent early 
publication being associated with high pro- 
lificity. The relatively high relationships 
shown by the latter get of factors tend to 
confirm the maxim that the best predicter of 
an activity often is a specimen of past per- 
formance in it. 

2. The positive findings for rate of educa- 
tional progress and for early publication per- 
mit no definitive comment. In the most gen- 
eral and cautious terms, however, it may be 
said that certain conditions—whether psy- 
chological or situational, or both—which in- 
fluence the early preprofessionel activity of 
social scientists and their productions tend 
to persist in their influence well into the pro-. 
fessional career. We may venture the alter- _ 
native hypotheses that both the independ- 
ent variables and prolificity in publishing 
are related to (a) ability, (6) ambition or 
“drive,” (c) emotional stability (promoting 
realization of capacities), or (d) such favor- 
able situations as freedom fram economic 
difficulties, encouragement hy relatives, 
friends, or instructors. Other hypotheses are 
those of good working habits, conception of 
one’s role as an academician, and so on. . 

Turning, now, to the relatianship of dif- 
ferential publishing repute?’ with the factors 
studied, we note the following: 


° An element of spuriousness attaches ‘to ‘these 
relationships, as the factors in this complex relate 
also to length of exposure to publishing opportuni- 
ties. Their predictive utility, however, is not ir- 
remediably affected by this fact. When “‘period of 
exposure” to publication activity is redefined as 
beginning with the time of receipt of the Ph.D. 
degree, rather than in terms of age, the results differ 
somewhat from those reported hers. The general 
effect is that of decreasing the number and de- 
grees of associations. Yet several factors still evi- 
dence relationship with the criterion which is not 
spurious. Furthermore, factors pertaining to early 
publication activity fare relatively well ir this re- 
definition of the criterion. 


to There is only a moderate degree of association 
(T = .36) between the two aspects of publication 
productivity. Therefore, similarity in the pgtterns 
of association statistics for prolificity and repute do 
not reflect merely an underlying identity cf the two 
measures. a ê 
Ld 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS (TSCHUPROW’S T) FOR 
FACTORS SHOWING SIGNIFICANT ASSOCIATION 

















+ 
TOTAL SAMPLE SOCIOLOGISTS 
FACTORS 
e Proli- Proli- 
z ficity Repute ticity Repute 
Rate of Educational Progress 
Total no. of years graduate attendance........ .......2005. —.25 — .23 — — 
No. of years attendance for Ph.D. degree...... ............ — — —.43 —.27** 
Lapse of time between Bachelor’s and Ph.D. degrees......... — .32 —.16* | —.40 — .33* 
Lapse of time between Master’s and Ph.D. degrees........... — .20 — —. 5I ii 
Age at receipt of Bachelor’s degree............0 maaaeacannn> —.20 —.18 —.32* | —.40 
Age at receipt of Master’s degree... 0.2.0... ee eee eee es — .33 —.1g* | —.35 = 
Age at receipt of Ph.D, degree............0 00. c cece eens — .35 —.19 —.58 —.45 
Continuity of education. ....... o...n be eeren deere keeecns ++ .24 — — in 
Qualitative Aspects of Education 

Master’s degree taken or “skipped” fT... 2. .......-. 04 eee eee 26° 21 — — 
Rank, in terms of no. of Ph.D. degrees granted, of institutiou 

from which Ph.D. degree was obtained................6.. +.16* | +.22 — — 
Eminence of institution from which Master’s degree was ob- ; 

TATT a E EA T E E Ge EE E E E eee + .19* — 


Eminence of institution from which Ph.D. degree was obtained{| -+.20 + .27 — 
Adequacy of department in which Ph.D. degree was taken§...| +.18 +.18* — 


EESE 


Sińilarity of major undergraduate field to present field....... — f +,18* 
Sources of thesis topicsil....c.cc02.sea.deeunsaecndsbsneets 19 —— zaot 
Amount of time spent in nonacademic vocations...... Spade — aI — — 





l Temporal Relations of Educational 
and Life Careers 





Phase of educational career at time of marriage.............. +.24 +.21 + .36 + .52 
Phase of educational career at time of birth of first child...... +.27 — — — 
Phase of educational career at time of first teaching or research 

POON es cw widest sl S S E costed nese T — +.15* — — 





Early Publication Activity 





Publication of Ph.D. (ieSs: 325.024 cc ok bs taccenesdeseanes +.26 — +.27** — 
Age at time of first publication.. ........ssasessariseees euo — .37 —.21 —.51 —.36 
Age at time of first publication (excluding thesis}............ — .33 — .18 +. 48 —.95** 
No. of publications after three years in field]..............-. +.26 + .19 — — 
Publication prolificity after three years in field]. ............ + .24 + .22 — — 
No. of publications at age thirty... 2.2.00... cnn e eee eee @-+-.27 +.28 +.26** + .36 
Publication prolificity at age thirty]. ..............0+..-055 +.25 +.27 +.30 + .45 





Following are explanations of the symbols utilized in this table: f ae 

Although T is not conventionally designated as positive cr negative, a plus or minus sign is here used to indicate the direction of 
association wherever possible (i,e., when the factor involved is a variable or an ordered attribute). 

ashes indicate absence of significant association. 

* Coefficients not accompanied by asterisks are significan zt or below the x per cent level. Asterisks are used to indicate levels of 
significance above t per cent, as follows: one asterisk = 2 per cent level; two asterisks = 5 per cent leve] (acceptable only for the 
sociolof subsample). 

+ “Skipped’’ Master’s degree tends, slightly, to be linkec with higher productivity. 

t Based on a composite of:three published ratings of institutions. 

§ Based on ratings in Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction (Washington: American Council on Education, 1934). 

| Sources other than ‘your own reading and reflection” tend, sfghtly, to be linked with higher productivity. 

i sik relationship investigated here is that between the indicated factor and publication prolificity Gfter the designated age or 
period. ; e 
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1. Most of the factors associated with 
prolificity tend also to be associated—and 
always in a similar direction—with repute. 
Only a small number of factors associated 
with repute lack association with prolificity. 
However, their degree of association with re- 
pute is usually lower than with prolificity. 

2. The higher and less sporadic associa- 
tions observed for prolificity than for repute 
probably reflect one of the following: (a) the 
small number of cases in the high-repute 
group; (b) the probable greater reliability 
and validity of the prolificity measure; and 
(c) the above-mentioned spuriousness of the 
assoclations between various factors and 
prolificity. 

The findings of a separate analysis of the 
productivity of sixty-nine sociologists are as 
follows: 


1. No great change occurs from the find- 
ings for the total sample. Such changes as do 
occur are with reference to specific factors 
within the various complexes and not with 
reference to the complexes taken as wholes. 

2, Almost uniformly, higher—although 
fewer—associations are observed for the so- 
clology group. This may indicate, from the 
standpoint of the analytical and prediction 
endeavors, the wisdom of treating each dis- 
cipline in the social sciences separately. 


CONCLUSION 


Conceived as an exploratory study, the 
present investigation provides several clues 
as to problems confronting subsequent in- 
vestigators. Chief among these problems are 
those of obtaining information on more 
subtle and relevant factors and of working 
out more meaningful measures of publishing 
productivity. 

The findings of the present study hold 

. promise of some degree of success for several 
related investigations. Among the more im- 
portant and practicable of the problems 


‘awaiting study are: (a) predictive factors in 


publishing productivity within each social 
science separately, within other sciences, 
and within the humanistic disciplines; 
(b) the extent of cqnsistency or variability of 
the present findings fpr social scientists at 
lesser institutions, which tend to stress 
teaching rather than research and schol- 
arship; (e) characteristics and training ex- 
periences of students preparing for careers 
as social scientists;'"(d) the optimum institu- 
tional conditions for academic productivi- 
ty; and (e) factors associated with the suc- 
cessful outcome of scientific research. 

The studies proposed above would all 
aim, as does the present one, at providing 
bases for predicting productivity in scholar- 
ship and research and at rationalizing the 
present more or less intuitive procedures 
used in the subsidy of training and research. 
Their contribution would be mainly practi- 
cal. Toward this end the attack on the prob- 
lem of differential productivity in scholar- 
ship and research should culminate in a se- 
ries of prediction efforts draw:ng upon the 
findings of the proposed studies.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


u A study in this area has recently been pub- 
lished (see Elbridge Sibley, The Reeruitment, Selec- 
tion, and Training of Social Scientists [Bull. 58) 
[New York: Social Science Reszarch Council, 
1948). 


22 A contribution to this problem has recently 
been made by Jerome G. Manis (‘‘Situational and 
Personal Factors Associated with the Publicational 
Productivity of Social Scientists after Entrance into 
the Academic Field” [M.A. thesis, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, March, 1949ħ. 


13 That such efforts are feasible is suggested by the 
following experiment: Three of tke most highly 
predictive factors (age at receipt of Ph.D. degree, 
publication of Ph.D. thesis, and age at time of first 
publication) were reduced to a composite by a sim- 
ple weighting scheme. The association of the com- 
posite with prolificity was T = .50 (P < .oor), 
which is somewhat higher than that for any single 
factor. 
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WEST INDIAN FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


° ABSTRACT 


West Indian Negro society is bounded by poverty and color frustration. The island of Jamaica is taken 
as typical of society in the Caribbean. The family or domestic group in this society can be regarded as a 
phenomenon sui generis. Four types can be distinguished: Christian family, faithful concubinage, maternal, 
or grandmother, family, and keeper family. These familial forms exhibit a marked degree of stability. But 
they can be regarded as indicative of the disequilibrium inherent in the society. The contemporary family 
structure of the Negro in the New World is the result of plantation slavery rather than of a West African 


tradition. 


When discovered by Columbus in 14¢2, 
the West Indies were inhabited by Tanala, 
Arawak, and Carib Indian tribes. In a com- 
paratively short time through the rigors of 
enslavement these tribes became, in mcst 
areas, almost entirely extinct. As the Euro- 
pean powers turnèd from the vain search for 
gold to tobacco- and sugar-planting, the de- 
mand for a labor force began to grow. At 


first the experiment with European inden- 


tured labor was tried under conditions very 
like actual slavery. The experiment was a 
failure, and the Europeans were soon re- 
placed by African slave labor. | 

The Negro slaves in the New World were 
drawn from a great area of Africa stretching 
from northern Nigeria to south of the Coa- 
go. It was not only the coastal regions which 
were involved, for there are references in the 
literature to Negroes from eastern and.cea- 
tral Africa brought across the continent by 
coffle to slave ports on the western coast. 
There are even some references to slaves 
from Madagascar. Some of the designations 
utilized in old Caribbean slave lists, too, 
may give an indication of the variety of trib- 
al groupings concerned: Fan, Whydah, 
Mocoe, Fanti, Nago, Yoruba, Coromantyn 
(Ashanti), Egba, Ibo, Ewe, and Madagass. 

Crossing the Atlantic meant for the Ne- 
gro a complete break with his traditional 
type of society. Customs, social sentiments, 
and patterns of behavior could survive only 
as ideas and oral'traditions, for there were 
no special mechanisms in the new society by 
which they could be perpetuated. 

The society into which the Negro was in- 


ducted was radically different from any type 
of African society. Plantation slavery in the 
West Indies involved a constant supply of 
Negroes, who constituted the actual labor 
force both in the fields and in the homes, the 
supply being maintained both by frequent 
importations and by local breeding, chiefly 


. the former. Slaves were forced to live in bar- 


racks or in huts. As the slave might be sold 
at any time to another local owner or into 
the American colonies, there was no real 
security. Obviously this affected his domes- 
tic behavior, since any union he might con- 
tract with a woman was liable to be broken 
up. Again the owner would often encourage 
his female slaves to breed from a number of 
men, even offering prizes for this purpose, in 
the mistaken belief that intercourse with a 
number of men increased fecundity. In other 
words, slaves were not permitted to form 
permanent unions on either an African or a 
European model. Family life under these 
conditions was impermanent. Thus the em- 
phasis in the contemporary slave family was 
upon the mother-child relationship. 

It was the common practice among the 
owners and European plantation employees 
to take concubines from among the better- 
looking of the female slaves. Two patterns 
can be discerned here. One was the setting- 
up of an independent household for the con- 
cubine and her children, both being well 
cared for by her master-protector. The other 
was for the concubine to be temporarily 
lodged in the plantation house. But, after 
she had outgrown her use, she was returned 
withher children to the barrack or hut. The 
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female children of such unions quite often 
became in their turn the mistresses of Euro- 
peans. To the female slave concubinage of- 
fered an avenue of escape, even though tem- 
porary, from oppressive field labor. 

These practices were to have a profound 
effect not only on the forms of the family but 
on the whole class-color hierarchy of the so- 
ciety. It can be said that concubinage was 
the foundation of the present color-class 
grading system in the West Indies. Christi- 
anity with its advocacy of monogamous 
marriage was unable to make much head- 
way in these conditions. The planters as a 
group were opposed to the conversion of 
their slaves lest it increase slave rebellions. 

The radical changes introduced by eman- 
cipation in 1834 profoundly modified this 
system. The chief reaction of many of the 
freed slaves was to get away as far as pos- 
sible from the plantation and its associa- 
tions. To begin with, there was great enthu- 
siasm in favor of the orthodox Christian 
churches, many of which had been in the 
forefront in the fight for abolition. But this 
enthusiasm quickly waned, and local “na- 
tive” churches began to develop. 

Although the freed Negro could remove 
himself from the plantation in a physical 
sense, he was unable to destroy the patterns 
of behavior evolved under the system of 
plantation slavery. This is strikingly seen in 
the contemporary family structure. 

Professor Herskovits’ view is that the 
original West African forms of the family 
survived in the Caribbean and in the New 
World generally.: My own contention is that 
the forms of the family in the West Indies 
are sui generis. They are in fact a product of 
the peculiar conditions of slavery. To some 
extent these forms may have been influenced 
by the fact that slaves were largely drawn 
from polygamous groups, but the lominant 
influence has undoubtedly been that of 
slavery. 

To substantiate the contrary view—that 
West African forms have survived into the 
contemporary scene—it would be necessary 


tM. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the eave 
Past (New York, 1941). 
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to show that patrilineal influence, for ex- 
ample, in Haiti, had produced a different 
type of family from that existing in Jamai- 
ca, where the predominant influence appears 
to have been matrjlineal. Professor Hersko- 
vits’ own field materigl on Haiti shows that 
this is not the case.” 

Again Leyburn has pointed out that 
Haitian slaves were drawn from at least 
thirty-eight African groups,’ and Freyre has 
produced similar evidence for Brazil.4 Since 
the slaves in the New World were drawn 
from a great area of Africa, it would have 
been impossible for any one culture to sur- 
vive as a whole. In other words, the throw- 
ing-together of matrilineal and patrilineal 
groups in a particular area would have pre- 
vented the development of a society of one 
specific type or the other. 

What in fact occurred was that these di- 
verse groups were subjected to the uniformi- 
ty of slavery. The manifestations of slavery 
in the New World were very similar. Local- 
ized differences illustrated by religious cult 
groups have persisted through verbal tradi- 
tions. There are obvious differences between 
the Yoruba cults in Trinidad ard Brazil and 
similar cults in Jamaica. But m the sphere 
which was controlled by the master, family 
life, the slave was forced into a new mold. 
That mold was the same in its major aspects 
all over the New World. The pattern of 
European-African concubinage and the im- 
permanence of slave sexual relationships is 
repeated from Brazil to the United States.’ 

Patterns of family life could not survive as 
a verbal tradition. Whereas the slave could, 
and did, practice his magic ard divination 
in secret, he could not perpetuate his ances- 
tral family forms in secret. The pattern of 
his family life was governed by the will of 
his master, With the exception of the “bush 


2M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley 
(New York, 1937). 


3J. G. Leybum, T he Haitian People (New 
Haven, 1941). 


4G. Freyre, The Masters and tke Slaves (New 
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Negro” of Dutch Guiana, who has, through 

isolatiðn, evolved a matrilineal family pet- 

tern which owes little to slavery, the con- 

temporary family structure among the New 

World Negroes can be distinguished as a 
' phenomenon due maiply to the influence of 
slavery.® 

Tllegitimacy figures for the territories in 
the Caribbean area fall between ṣo and 70 
per cent of the total of live births. Thus, the 
so-called “deviation” from the norm of 
Christian monogamous marriage is fairly 
uniform over the whole area, and a similar 
type of family organization exists through- 
out the region. A discussion of family life in 
Jamaica supports my contention that the 
Negro family in the New World is sui 
generis. 

The class structure in Jamaica can be 
seen as a division into three classes: lower 
(85 per cent of the population), middle, and 
upper. These classes are determined by a 
variety of factors, including color, income, 
and prestige. 

The primary group is the elementary bi- 
ological family, consisting of a man, a wom- 
an, and their children, real and socially as- 
cribed. There has been a tendency to equate 
family and marriage, but, as Linton points 
out, “the personnel and function of this 
[conjugal] group may coincide with those 
of the authentic family in certain societies, 
but they do not do so for human societies as 
a whole. Marriage and the family are really 
separate institutions and must be considered 
separately.”7 The tendency to equate mar- 
riage and the family is due to the fact that 
in ‘western Europe this coincidence often 
takes place, and it is difficult for Europeans 
to dissociate them when dealing with other 
societies. 

Domestic groupings can be divided into 
those with a conjugal and those with a con- 
sanguineous basis; that is, into groupings 
which stress the husband-wife relationship 
and those which stress the blood relation- 


6M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, Rebel Destiny 
(Nevae¥ ork, 1934). 
7 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 
92939), P- 173. 
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ships of either the father or the mother. 
Western Europe exemplifies the former, 
while parts of Africa exemplify the latter. 

Jamaican family structure does not fall 
clearly into either category but appears to 
combine qualities of both. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency in certain types of family 
grouping to stress the husband-wife rela- 
tionship. But there is not the same recogni- 
tion of the monogamous conjugal union as 
the licit and morally approved means of 
satisfying sexual needs as there is in western 
Europe. If this deviation is recognized, the 
best method of classifying family groupings 
appears to be the adoption of the term ‘‘do- 
mestic group” as the unit of family structure 
in the island. l 

In Jamaica the domestic group is the 
residential unit which constitutes a house- 
hold. This group may, but this is not always 
the case, consist of the elementary biological 
family, that is, of a man, a woman, and their 
real and socially ascribed children. It exists 
to satisfy the needs of sexual gratification 
and parent-child relationships (i.e., procre- 
ation and child-rearing), common house- 
keeping and other domestic needs, protec- 
tion of the group, and needs associated with 
social standing in the community. A domes- 
tic group may serve all these needs or only 
some of them, according to its actual con- 
stitution. 

Four types of such groups can be distin- 
guished: (A) Christian family, (B) faithful 
concubinage, (C) maternal, or grandmother, 
family, and (D) keeper family.® 

The classification is not rigid, since a do- 
mestic group can in its history experience all 
these forms. Also there are groups which ex- 
hibit features of more than gne group. But 
for the purposes of analysis it is necessary to 
make a broad classification. 

Marriage is the cohabitation of a man and 


8 Professor T. S. Simey in his Welfare and Plan- 
ning in the West Indies (Oxford University Press, 
1946), pp. 82-83, distinguishes four types of family 
groupings based on the research of Lewis David- 
son: (a) the Christian family; (b) faithful concubin- 
age; (c) the companionate family; and (d) the dis- 
integgate family. The writer is indebted to Professor 
Simey for the nomenclature of his Types a and b. 
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woman with the legal and social sanction of 
a particular society. Type A is the only form 
of family group which is based on marriage; 
the others have apparent community toler- 
ance but no legal sanction. Jamaica is thus 
a society in which there is a contradiction, 
as regards conjugal unions, between what is 
legally accepted as the norm for the whole 
society and what is actually socially accept- 
ed. This contradiction or opposition be- 
tween legal and social acceptance applies to 
other institutions beside the family. 

Cohabitation is the mark of the domestic 
group of Types A, B, and D, but it is not ap- 
parent in the case of Type C. A domestic 
group does not depend on cohabitation, for 
cohabitation helps to determine the type of 
family but not the existence of the family. It 
must be emphasized that the classification 
of family groups is not of such fundamental 
importance as an understanding of the func- 
tions of such groups in the society. 

Stability and continuity in the family are 
more assured where there is a greater em- 
phasis on the consariguineous as opposed to 
the husband-wife relationship. That stabili- 
ty is exhibited to a marked degree by the 
society considered. 

The total number of mothers in Jamaica 
in 1942 was 258,842.9 Approximately 34 per 
cent were listed as married, 54 per cent as 
unmarried, and 12 per cent as widowed or 
divorced. 

The attitude toward legal marriage is 
ambivalent. Unmarried mothers questioned 
will express a desire to be married, but fre- 
quently the same persons will say that they 
are not sure of the man and wish to wait un- 
til they are or until the “right” man comes 
along. Although no social stigma attaches to 
the unmarried°state, and “living in sin” is 
not a term of reproach, marriage is regarded 
often as an ideal not within the*woman’s 
reach. Marriage, to the lower-class woman, 
means a better home and, above all, a serv- 
ant. Many Christian households were found 
in which a servant was kept. In other words, 
the economic condition is of some impor- 
tance in determining legal marriage. The 


9 Jamaica Census, 1942. ® 


majority of cages of monogamy was found 
among the better-off members of thedower 
class. A typical case is that of a man who 
combined peasant proprietorship with work 
as a carpenter or factory hand. Since the 
Jamaican insists oh a “show” Zor his wed- 
ding, another obstacle’is the actual cost of 
the ceremony. People must be entertained 
with music, rum, and food; if this cannot be 
done, it would not be a “proper” wedding. 

Another fear expressed by unmarried 
mothers is that marriage will lead to undue 
domination of her by the man. This may be 
a very real fear, as there is no doubt that the 
monogamous union is a family strictly ruled 
by the husband-father, whereas in Types B, 
C, and D the woman is quite often the domi- 
nant member of the family. In practice the 
unmarried union leads to equality between 
the sexes. 

Color does not enter much into the situa- 
tion. The majority of the lower class is 
black, as is the majority of the better-off sec- 
tion of this class. Color only operates in the 
usual way in governing the choice of a mate; 
an attempt is always made to secure a wom- 
an lighter in complexion and with “better” 
features and hair. 

The typical monogamous family lives in 
a three-room wooden house with a cor- 
rugated iron roof. One room will be a living- 
room, the otkers bedrooms. There may be 
more than one bed for the children, and this 
is of great importance, since it affects their 
early sexual habits. The fact that children 
do not sleep in the same roam with their 
parents is of equal importance. The family 
gathers in the evenings on the veranda, and 
friends are entertained there. If in a town, 
the house has electric light. In physical lay- 
out the home will correspond with a simpli- 
fied version of the middle-class home. 

The father will have a regular job and a 
small cultivation either adjacent to the 
house or up in the “bush.” He will be the 
sole wage-earner unless sons are of sufficient 
age to be working (about fourteen). He will 
give his wife money for housenold expenses, 
but there is no question of his turningover 
his weekly earnings to her. He is the final 
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authority in all disputes in the home. he 
childsen attend school regularly and have 
more or less adequate clothing to do so. The 
whole family will be assiduous in its church- 
going. Diet will be sufficient if not sufficient- 
ly nutritious. Such a hotfsehold may consist 
of the man and his Wife, from two to eight 
children of the couple, the man’s mother, 
rarely with wife’s mother, the father’s sister 
and her children, and the servants. ` 

In all small matters the mother is the 
authority, that is to say, in the daily running 
of the house. She gives the servant orders, 
goes to market, etc.; but anything requiring 
a more-than-routine decision is referred to 
the father. In disputes between the husband 
and wife, the grandmother often sides with 
the wife, although normally she does not in- 
terfere. The wife does not attend to the cul- 
tivation unless she wishes to, and she is not 
forced to do so by the husband. He works 
the cultivation much as the English allet- 
ment holder, that is, in his spare time and at 
week ends. The wife may sell the produce in 
the market or get a friend to do so, but she 
has to account to the husband for the 
money. 

` Disputes are frequent in the family dur- 
ing the adolescence of the children. They 
may come about through the choice of work 
for the sons or at the girls’ running wild with 
boys. In some cases the children will leave 
home either to get a job in the capital or to 
live with some other family. From an early 
age children are subjected to physical pun- 
ishment, the father often enforcing his au- 
thority with a belt or strap. Meals are taken 
in common, and this acts as a binding force 
for the whole family. 

The picture which emerges is reminiscent 
of the respectable Victorian working-class 
family in which the husband was a sober and 
steady person in regular employment. The 
atmosphere is markedly religious, and the 
patriarchal position of the father is rein- 
forced by frequent reading of the Bible. 

The maintenance of this type of family is 
governed by the regularity in the man’s em- 
ployfhent, which gives to it economic stabili- 
ty. His sexual needs are satisfied within mar- 
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riage. If he does feel the temptation to go 
outside, religion and respectability are liable 
to prevent him: to do so would be to betray 
the group and place him with the undesir- 
able elements of his class. This feeling is 
very strong. 

Increased income is a contributory factor 
of monogamy. There are many instances of 
better-off couples in the lower class classified 
under Type A who have preserved some of 
the tradition of peasant people who after 
emancipation were extremely religious, as 
many authorities testify.*° Such families will 
be proud of their church connection which 
dates back two generations or more. It is, 
however, impossible to say precisely what 
the motives are which cause one section of 
the lower class to adopt the manners and 
morals of the middle class as opposed to the 
majority of their own class. 

The line of demarcation between Type B, 
the faithful concubinage; Type C, the 
grandmother, or maternal, family; and 
Type D, the keeper family is not so clearly 
defined as between these forms and Type A, 
the monogamous union. There is a tendency 
for Types B, C, and D to coalesce; that is, a 
given family unit in its lifetime may experi- 
ence all three forms. 

Type B can be described as the kind of 
family in which the man lives with the wom- 
an as if he were married to her and performs 
all the functions of a legal husband. There is, 
of course, the most profound psychological 
difference between such a household and 
that described above. A much greater sense 
of equality exists between the couple. Many 
women will say they that dislike the idea of 
marriage, since it means being under the 
rule of the man. Such expressions are more 
common among the couples*who have been 
together only a few years, and they tend to 
disappeat as the household persists. 

The grandmother family (Type C) is so 
called because the grandmother or some fe- 
male relative, perhaps a sister, usurps the 
function of the father and, at times, the 
function of the mother. Such a family may 

J. M. Phillipe, Jamaica (London, 1863); 
E., BeUnderhill, Tke West Indies (London, 1862). 
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originate through a girl’s becoming pregnant 
while still living at home. The girl’s father 
may not be living at home. The household 
will possibly consist of her mother, her 
mother’s sister, and the girl’s siblings. The 
girl may continue at home and look after her 
child, but in many cases she leaves, and the 
child is reared by its grandmother, being 
treated in the same way as the other chil- 
dren in the household. If the girl’s father 
lives in the house, he will act toward his 
grandchild as if it were his child. There are 
thus two types to be distinguished in Type 
C: one in which there is no male head of the 
family and the grandmother or other female 
telative fulfils the function of both father 
and mother; another in which the grand- 
mother may stand in the place of the moth- 
er, but a man is nominally the head of the 
household. 

Pressure may be brought to bear by the 
girls family on the father of the child to 
make him contribute to her and the child’s 
support. She may even have him brought 
before the court and seek a bastardy order. 
But neither remedy is effective if the man’s 
whereabouts are unknown. Additional in- 
come will be brought into the family. In 
many instances the girl may move away and 
send money to her mother and, in other 
cases, when she has settled down with a 
man, send for her child. 

In the case of Type D, the keeper family, 
the man and woman live together in a tem- 
porary union. He will contribute to the 
woman’s support, but she may continue to 
work, depending uponshow much money he 
brings home. If the union persists over a 
period of years, it will come under the head- 
ing of a settled concubinage. The arrival of 
children does not affect the continuance of 
the union; in fact, the presence of several 
children tends to drive the man away, as it 
makes greater demands on his income. 

It can be seen from the description of 
Types B, C, and D that the psychological 
and domestic atmosphere of these house- 
holds differs radically from that of the 
monogamous union. In Type C the child 
grows up with no knowledge of its father. 
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The same can-be said of Type D, since, by | 
the time the child is of an age to nofice its 
parents, the father may have left the home. 
It is only in the case of faithful concubinage 
that conditions dg approximate that of the 
monogamous union. The female partner in 
the keeper family is constantly aware of the 
insecurity of her position, which is the 
price she pays for her freedom from any re- 
strictions. Although the latter union is on a 
basis of equality, either partner is likely, if 
the union is broken up against one or the 
other’s will, to resort to obeah or violence. 
This may occur in all four types of family, 
with the lowest incidence for Type A. 

It is difficult to make any accurate esti- 
mate of the incidence of the different types of 
families, since the Jamaica census has no class 
classification. A rough estimate from ob- 
servations in the field would be that, of all 
households, 25 per cent would come under 
the heading “monogamous unions” and 25 
per cent under “faithful concubinage,” with 
the remaining so per cent beirg divided in 
unknown proportions between Types C and 
D. Types C and D tend to occur more in the 
younger age groups in the period of sexual 
experimentation, although they are by no 
means confined to such groups. The inci- 
dence for town and country does not seem to 
vary In any marked way. The latter state- 
ment is of great importance, since it illus- 
trates the fact that the Jamaican family 
structure is not due to the degeneration of a 
rural culture by corrupting urban or indus- 
trial influences, as was the case of the south- 
ern Negro migrating to the northern cities in 
the United States," but that it is a natural 
development of Jamaican society. Actual 
living conditions, therefore, are of vital im- 
portance not in determining the type of 
family but in affecting the norms of behavior 
inside a particular type. - 

It is not suggested that the four types of 
family are fixed categories but that there is 
an essential unity of them all, in part provid- 
ed by color, and in part by poverty. Again, 
the rigidity of these divisions is softened by 
the numerous examples of domestic groups 
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` which pass through these forms. That is not 
to say" that there is little form or order in 
these groups; the contrary is the case. A tyd- 
ical example from any one of the categories 
will exhibit a definite typg of behavior which 
justifies its inclusion jn its particular cate- 
gory. 
Color provides a general uniformity, as 
the majority of the lower class is black. 
Again, poverty is the essential background 
of all lower-class families. If a scale of pover- 
ty be made on the level of income, the majori- 
ty of families will decrease from Type A to 
Type D. That is to say, those families com- 
ing in the category of the Christian family 
would form the better-off group in the lower 
class. Those in the keeper family would be 
nearest to the extreme poverty line. There 
are, of course, exceptions—examples of 
Christian families in as great poverty es 
keeper families, and, the reverse, households 
in the latter category which enjoy the same 
level of income as many Christian families. 
But poverty exists in all groups; it is merely 
a question of degree. 
ig} Low income as opposed to high income 
will produce poor living conditions, and the 
actual housing of the lower class is sufficiert 
proof of that. Outbreaks of violence and 
brutality are due to the cheek-by-jowl exist- 
ence in overcrowded houses. Bad housing 
may affect children’s attendance at school. 
With poor sanitary conditions the disease 
rate is greater; it undoubtedly creates anxie- 
ty about the future and may prevent the de- 
velopment of an active desire for change. In 
fact, poverty pervades the entire structure of 
the’ Jamaican lower-class family. But what it 
does not do is create the forms of that 
structure. In that context economic insecu- 
rity merely becomes one of several condi- 
tions. 

The problem confronting the Jamaican 
peasantry and proletariat is that which is 
presented to all societies: how to satisfy the 
needs of sex, procreation, domesticity, pres- 
tige, etc. The solution of the problem is de- 
termined by the society’s past and by its 
contemporary environment. In the case of 


Jamaica the freed slave inherited a tradition 
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of slavery. Emancipation meant, for the 
vast bulk of the slaves, translation to a new 
world. It meant that after generations of de- 
pendence they could now choose the way 
they would live. That transition from de- 
pendence to freedom was, and still is, of su- 
preme psychological importance to the 
Jamaican. 

‘It cannot be stressed too often that the 
slave could not marry. The example of his 
masters was indeed one of marriage, but it 
was of marriage in conjunction with concu- 
binage. The West African heritage of the 
ideal of polygamy and the dissolubility of 
marriage may have persisted in a verbal 
tradition and may have been reinforced by 
the semblance of polygamy in the slave 
forms of mating. 

The psychological atmosphere of freedom 
found expression in the almost complete re- 
vulsion of the Negro from the estate labor. 
Similarly there existed the active desire to 
carry freedom into all forms of life. If this be 
granted against the background of the fac- 
tors mentioned, the development of the 
present family structure can be seen. 

The Jamaican lower-class woman both in - 
social and in family affairs has a prominence 
which is absent in the equivalent European 
society. Often in a mixed social group, 
whether a party or a trade-union, it is a 
woman who is the leader, openly or covertly. 
In the maternal family no male is in authori- 
ty over the grandmother. In the keeper 
family there is generally an equality of 
status and authority between the man and 
the woman. In any grpup where the woman 
is the chief wage-earner she tends to be the 
final authority and the administrator of the 
family. 

One of the distinctive features of Jamai- 
can lower-class family life is the strong sense 
of kin be¥ond that of the immediate family. 
In any domestic group taken at random 
there are likely to be adopted children, an 
aunt, some distant male relative, or perhaps 
someone who cannot claim any blood rela- 
tionship whatsoever. All children in the 
household are treated by the biological sib- 
ling as their brothers and sisters. The 
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mother and father make no distinction be- 
tween the adopted and real children. Those 
members of the group who do not possess a 
clearly defined position, as, for example, 


that of an uncle, are addressed as “Coz” or 


“Cousin.” To the child deference is due to 
all those older than himself, as to his par- 
ents. Such persons will, if able, contribute to 
the upkeep of the household. They are 
treated as full members in every sense of the 
word. 

Collateral relatives in a domestic group 
are more often those of the mother than the 
father. Thus in the maternal family, with 
the grandmother as its head, there will be a 
number of her relatives of both sexes. In this 
type of family the sense of kin is stronger 
than in the other types. In all matters con- 
nected with the family in Jamaica, except in 
the upper class, there appears to be both an 
unconscious and a conscious bias toward the 
maternal. 

In Jamaican lower-class society because 
of the general social and economic insecuri- 
ty, which is reflected in the forms of the 
family, there is a tendency to stress relation- 
ships between individuals. As the insecurity 
diminishes, the tendency diminishes. In the 
upper class there is less of kin feeling, though 
it is much greater than in the equivalent 
class in England. This economic interpreta- 
tion of kinship does not ignore the historical 
factor, but what may have had historical 
causation is now supported and controlled 
by the economic fabric of the society. 

The lower-class domestic family satisfies 
the needs of sex, domesticity, prestige, etc., 
but it also subserves another important 
function. Jamaican society is in an acute 
state of disequilibrium. A vast lower-class 
population livés barely above the subsist- 
ence level. This class is opposed to a small 
- upper class, which, comparatively Speaking, 
is extremely wealthy. The contrast between 


the two modes of living presented to the sub- 
merged group results in feelings of envy and 
frustration. There are no means whereby 
equality of status can be achieved, for on 
either hand are the barriers of color and of 
lack of economic opportunity. This has led 
to an intensification of family relationships 
as a substitute for the individual’s social and 
economic advancement. In English society 
where such barriers do not exist except in 
fragmentary form there has been a steady 
decline in the emphasis on family as oppor- 
tunities for advancement and social security 
increase. 

Although the society is in a state of dis- 
equilibrium, this does not mean that the 
family groupings described are themselves 
disorganized, as some writers have suggest- 
ed. In fact, they have exhibited a high de- 
gree of stability over a long period. This 
criticism is due to the error of regarding the 
family structure of the Jamaican lower class 
as a deviant from the West European ideal, 
an evidence of which are the strictures on 
the so-called illegitimacy rate of 71 per cent. 
This attitude negates any aitempt at a 
proper analysis of the family structure. ` 

A comparable society in a state of dis- 
equilibrium would be that of an occupied 
European country during the war. The 
members of the Jewish community, for ex- 
ample, in Holland, although oppressed and 
persecuted, established a definite behavior 
pattern which exhibited stability, yet its 
existence was a symptom of the disequilib- 
rium inherent in Dutch society at that time. 

This article has attempted to show that 
the Jamaican family structure illustrates the 
thesis that the forms of the family among 
the New World Negroes is sui generis a phe- 
nomenon which owes its character to the 
historic condition of slavery. 
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The far-reaching changes which are everywheze apparent in rural life have as yet failed to produce any 
agreement as to fundamental causes. These may be discovered in the interdependence of rural technology, 
sentiment systems, relational structures, and social classes. This interdependence, as well as the trans- 
formation, is revealed in the manner in which tke agricultural activities are organized in relation to tech- 
nology. The nature of such co-operative efforts ard their significance to changing rural social organization is 


described here. 


No agreement has yet been reached in the 
efforts to explain the far-reaching changes 
which are manifest in rural life. This failure 
has, in part at least, been due to the accept- 
ance of the changes as being themselves 
causal. Thus, the descriptions of mcreased 
urbanization, declining population, mecha- 
nization, or other observable phenomena mey 
be accurate accounts of what has transpired, 
but they are not explanatory of either proc- 
ess or result. It is proposed here that the 
everyday events of rural life which reveal 
the interdependencies of sentiment systems, 
relational structures, motivations, and ob- 
jectives are the answer.? What is involved is 
the manner in which men organize them- 
selves to utilize the land and the sentimen:s 
which they hold about their efforts and tke 
efforts of others in such undertakings. Al- 
though much agricultural activity originates 
entirely from within the family, there are oc- 
casions when the demands of the technical 
processes call forth organized operations ex- 
ceeding its membership. Men band them- 
selves together in co-operative activity 
aréund planting, harvesting, threshing, and 
storing of farm products. Analysis makes it 
clear that agricultural technology itself is in 

: The material for this paper was gathered from 
` two periods of field work in Tuscola County, Michi- 
gan, in 1946-47. The research was part of the study 
of a much larger problem concerning the relation of 
administrative agencies to rural peoples. The in- 
vestigation included, in addition to the material 
presented here, study of rural social class, the rela- 
tion of the village to the surrounding area, rura. 
leadership, etc. The research was conducted under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Experiment Statior 
and the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 

pology of Michigan State College. 
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large measure a determinant of the ways in 
which men are organized, of the sentiments 
which they hold, and thus it explains the 
marked changes occurring in rural life; 
since, as technology changes, its ramifica- 
tions are felt throughout the entire area of 
rural social organization. The analysis will 
also reveal, however, that, while techniques 
modify man’s social groupings and beliefs, 
these latter also have their effect on the kind 
of techniques which are integrated within 
agricultural activities. 

Our first objective is the description of the 
various classes of persons living on the land 
and the nature and extent of organized rela- 
tions between them as they meet the techni- 
cal requirements of farming. We shall then 
describe some changes and the resulting 
shifts in relationships. Finally, we shall offer 
some general observations on the signifi- 
cance of the data we have presented. 


TUSCOLA COUNTY AND ITS 
FARM PEOPLE 


Tuscola County iş in the locally named 
“Thumb” of Michigan, which is several 
score miles north of Detroit. It is one of the 
rich agricultural counties of the state. A 
wide variety of products are taised here, but 
the greatest returns come from sugar beets, 
beans, grains, and dairying. The most fertile 
and productive area lies to the north of the 
Cass River, which divides the county diago- 
nally from northeast to southwest into ap- 
proximate halves. North of the river are 
found the large commercial farms devoted to 
beets, beans, clover, and grains in rotation. 
Moderate-sized farms with a high produc- 
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tion of milk and some beef are found in the 
northeast. 

The land south of the river is spotty in its 
fertility and varied in contour. Much of the 
area is level sandy plain which once pro- 
duced satisfactory yields of potatoes and 
grains but which has lost its fertility. Con- 
siderable acreage has been abandoned to 
second-growth scrub timber. Farther south 
the land is more broken with areas of rela- 
tively heavy soils and greater fertility. Al- 
though the land is poorer than north of the 
river, the farms tend to be smaller in size. 
The more prosperous farms have dairy 
herds, although almost all farmers raise 
grains or beans as a cash crop, in addition to 
other production for subsistence purposes. 

The farmhouses and other farm buildings 
are remarkably good indexes of the fertility 
of the soil and the relative prosperity of the 
possessor. The new and modern houses ap- 
pear in preponderant numbers in the area of 
good soil and commercial production. Older 
farmhouses, many of them substantial, are 
widely scattered but are more frequent in 
the north and east. Unpainted farm build- 
ings and grounds that show lack of attention 
are virtually absent north of the river but 
appear frequently on the lighter soils or 
rougher terrain to the south. The sandy 
plain with its great stretches of uncultivated 
land is nevertheless relatively well populat- 
ed with the families of workers who are em- 
ployed in the near-by towns. Their houses 
are of much more modest nature, many of 
them being one- or two-room frame dwell- 
ings covered with tar paper. 

The significant correspondence between 
fertility of soil, use of the land, and type of 
dwelling and qutbuildings is not limited to 
these factors alone. The identifications 
which men make on the basis of re}gious af- 
filiation, associational membership, socia- 
bility, and mutual assistance in the tasks of 
farm life correlate with the visible external 
characteristics previously listed. 

The persistence with which these corre- 
spondences repeat themselves is not unnoted 
among the rural dwellers themselves. Their 


behavior reveals the basic validity of the 


discrimination, and their verbalizatiogs give 
it expression. Those who, because of wealth, 
position, and other associated factors, hold 
the top position in the scale of social estima- 
tion are various called “big farmers,” 
“commercial farmers” ‘‘gentlemen farm- 
ers,” or, equally expressive, “‘taem who has 
the good land.” 

Those rural dwellers at the other end of 
of the social scale are termed “city people,” 
“shop workers,” “foreigners,” “shack dwell- 
ers,” or other phrases, some of them expres- 
sive of the low regard with which these new- 
comers who do not work the land for a live- 
lihood, but live upon it, are Leld by those 
who are older, more stable, or wealthier. 

Between these two extremes are those 
who consider themselves and are called 
simply “farmers.” Basic to this group is the 
commonly held view of the land as a means 
of providing a livelihood for seif and family. 
It is a livelihood defined not alone in terms 
of money income but in terms of the prod- 
ucts needed to provide food and fuel and 
“money” to pay taxes and buy other essen- 
tials. This pattern of farm living is rooted 
historically in the earlier pioneer tradition, 
but its subsistence orientation is stiil clearly 
observable in the sentiments and behavior. 

Those who fall within the category of 
“farmers” are by no means, however, a 
homogeneous group. Apart from the obvious 
differences of religion, national origin, and 
general prosperity is the fundamental differ- 
ence of the organization of effort related to 
the use of the land. One may distinguish 
three variants. The “conservative” or ‘‘qld- 
fashioned” farmers are those who adhere 
closely to the subsistence pattern of an earli- 
er day. The second and now much larger 
group comprises those who, while retaining 
much of the subsistence philosophy, have 
commercialized a portion of their productive 
efforts. The third group includes those who 
combine some farming with regular indus- 
trial employment. These are called ‘“part- 
time farmers.” Thus there is revealed to us 
five classes of persons who live upomethe 
land. Listed in their order in the social hier- 
archy they are: commercial farmers, com-. 
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mercigl-subsistence farmers, conservative 
farmers, part-time farmers, and urban in- 
dustrial workers. 

Since the commercial-subsistence and 
part-time farm operations represent diver- 
gences from the basic pattern, these two 
variants become more meaningful if we un- 
derstand from what they have deviated. Tre 
“conservative” and once more widely spread 
pattern is described by one of its members: 


Most of the farmers around here are old- 
fashioned farmers. They don’t pick up new ideas 
fast. A man with an eighty would have some in 
wheat, oats, corn, pasture, garden, and then 
the rest, about five acres, in beans and sugar 
beets. From the last he gets cash money. They 
feed the grain to a sow and one litter of pigs, 
which they kill for meat. One time they salted 
and smoked the hog meat, but now they put it 
in a locker. They also keep about five cows ar.d 
sell some milk and kill a beef for meat. Then 
they have some chickens too. With the garden it 
gives them a living. 

These people can’t take care of new ideas 
because they don’t understand about buyirg 
the right kind of seed or handling the land right. 
Sometimes they start out all right but they 
will work the land too much when it is wet and 
not enough when it is dry. They don’t summer 
fallow any more. That would do wonders for a 
crop. Many farmers don’t have their work 


2 The 1945 U.S. Census of Agriculture for Tus- 
cola County shows the quantitative magnituce 
of general observation. In the period r1o940-<5 
total number of farms decreased from 4,590 to 3,9&5 
but increased in size from an average of g9 to 112 
acres. Classification of farms by dollar value of 


` production revealed that farms under $1,000 were 


one-fourth in number but only 4 per cent in total 
vakie; farms between $1,000 and $4,000 were one- 
half in number with approximaetly one-third cf 
the value and farms producing over $4,000 ac- 
counted for over three-fifths of the production brt 
were only one-fourth in number. Classification by 
types gave the following figures: 384 producing 
primarily for household use; 926 general farms, 
1,013 dairy and livestock farms, 1,400 grain, bee; 
and bean farms; the residue scattered. Approx- 
mately 20 per cent of the farms had no milca 
cows or chickens, and 15 per cent had no vege- 
table garden. Nearly half home-butchered a hog and 
a fourth a beef. (These figures should be placed 
in the context of a war year with meat scarcities 
and emphasis on home production.) Although nearly 
60 per cent of the farmers still had horses, this 


e@ represented a 15 per cent decline in five years. 
Ld 


arranged right so they run themselves to death 
going from the barn to the water, to the hay, 
so that it takes them too long to get something 
done. 


His approval, however, was clearly stated 
when he concluded: 


Nevertheless it is a good life. After each day 


. you can look back and see what you have 


accomplished. In other jobs you never know 
when you are finished. It gives you a living and 
with care you can make some money, and it is 
hard to ask for more. 


The basic historical tradition of rural life is 
made complete with two additions. Both are 
essential for understanding the divergences 
from this pattern mentioned previously. 
From the earliest period it has been custo- 
mary for the male heads of the predominate- 
ly subsistence farm operations to leave home 
for varying periods of time, particularly 
during the winter, and to work for wages to 
provide or supplement the money income 
from farming. Up until about 1900, employ- 
ment was found in the lumber camps. But 
for some there was rough or skilled work in 
the near-by towns such as railroad construc- 
tion, mining, public works, or irregular em- 
ployment by more prosperous farmers. Op- 
portunities for such seasonal employment 
still exist, and many of these farmers, like 
their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
take advantage of it, as they must if they 
are to provide their families with the neces- 
sities. 

The other dominant characteristic was 
that summarized under the term “neighbor- 
liness” but which found its most significant 
expression in economic activity. There were 
in the past, as is also true today, a number 
of agricultural operations which either re- 
quire help or could be performed more easily 
if the coeoperation of a number of workers 
was secured. Thus there grew up because of 
the requireménts of the operations them- 
selves arrangements among the residents of 
a given locality for the exchange of labor. 
One contributed his share in a neighborhood 
work group not only because it was an ap- 
proyed and deeply set cultural pattern, or 
because one could expect reciprocity in 
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completing his own tasks, but also because 
of the enjoyment which came from such 
communal effort. From among those who no 
longer need or practice such work exchange 
the remembrances of their boyhood or tales 
from their fathers or grandfathers of a day 
when this type of rural activity was the nor- 
mal and accepted can be pleasantly recalled. 
It lives in the memory; but it is also still ac- 
tually followed by others. 

Work exchange and seasonal off-farm em- 
ployment are the two elements in the sub- 
sistence pattern of the majority of farmers 
of an earlier day and of those who still retain 
the “conservative” pattern, which explain 
two divergent and practically opposite 
types. The first of these, the commercial- 
subsistence farmer, has retained the basic 
subsistence pattern but has added to it in- 
tensified productive efforts in some agricul- 
tural specialty. This specialization in Tus- 
cola County has been primarily that of 
dairying. Two important changes have come 
in the wake of this new definition of the use 
of land. The dairy farmer rarely, if ever, 
takes seasonal off-farm employment, and 
the pattern of labor exchange with neighbors 
becomes organized on a different basis. 

The shift from subsistence-seasonal em- 
ployment to full-time employment in fac- 
tories and shops is the second kind of diver- 
gence. The war with its demand for labor ac- 
celerated this process, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations, the majority of farmers taking 
shop employment have continued in the 
wage economy. Those on smaller farms or 
poorer land have beer the most affected. 

The wage orientation of the farmer has 
brought about a number of far-reaching 
changes in the pattern of production, in the 
systems of work exchange, and in general 
community participation. It is reported that 
most such farmer-workers now find it im- 
possible to make full use of the land because 
of lack of time and energy, although at first 
they attempted to perpetuate the long- 
standing patterns of subsistence agriculture. 
Gradually the amount of land cultivated 
and the number of animals have declined. 
Some have leased their land on shafts to 


near-by neighbors; others allow the land to 
lie idle. In any event, they were foréed by 
circumstances to withdraw in large measure 
from the extensive system of work-sharing 
by.which it was necessary and customary to 
harvest and store the grains and forage. The 
withdrawal from participation in co-opera- 
tive work extended to other spheres of the 
family life, so that there was a general di- 
minution in all the group activities in 
which the family participated. 

The general characteristics of these five 
major social groups reveal fundamental 
heterogeneity based upon cultural tradition, 
expressed in identifications ard systems of 
relations, and related to fertility of soil, size 
of farm, and the production pattern. They 
also exhibit a noticeable areal compactness. 
The interdependence of technology with re- 
lational and sentiment systems which, it is 
agreed, is explanatory of changes in rural 
society, may be shown in the contrast be- 
tween the organization of agricultural effort 
of the “commercial farmers” and of the part 
commercial-subsistence farmers. 

The key to an understanding of rural 
classes and their relation to technology is the 
prevailing sentiments which regulate the ex- 
change of work. The rural code is one which 
places high value upon neighborliness. A 
farmer who does not establish himself as 
willing to share with others in the tasks 
which call forth the co-operative efforts of 
larger groups is not so much ostracized as he 
is considered divergent. Such isolated per- 
sons are prevalent in almost every locality. 
Nor is it strange that one may also discover 
the overly neighborly individual or family. 
These are persons who in the local parlance 
are said to be always ready to do another 
man’s work but seldom their own. They 
have, as one expressed it, the hired man’s 
mentality. 

The point which must be understood, 
however, is that, although neighborliness on 
occasions may cut across the group catego- 
ries, one exchanges labor only with those 
who are one’s equals. Furthermore, such ex- 
change on a guid pro quo basis even among 
the homogeneous traditiona: farm locality 
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demands that the obligations be-discharged 
through reciprocities. A day’s work given 
demands a day’s work in return. No one can 
retain his standing in the community and 
become so heavily obligated to his neighbors 
that there is no chance of repayment. Like- 
wise, no man can retain respect while he 
permits others to become so heavily obligated 
that there is no chance for them to discharge 
the debt. 

One may ask how a system in which cor- 
rect behavior is so rigorously defined caa 
maintain the kind of balance which permits 
its continued operation Observation quickly 
establishes that the system does not, nor can 
it ever be expected to, work between thos: 
who fall into the different social groups. Th= 
part-time farmer and the full-time farmer 
are not related through work reciprocities. 
This also holds true of the other categories.3 
It should also be realized that at times the 
system does not work, and these break- 
downs are more likely to occur when change 
occurs in such variables as size of farm, pro- 
duction emphasis, continuous wage employ- 
ment, or the introduction of more complicat- 
ed farm machinery or techniques. These are 
the factors which disturb the equilibrium of 
equality of status. 

The system is flexible enough to permit 
minor changes within the determinant vari- 
ables. This is accomplished by a number of 
accepted devices which permit fulfilment of 
the obligations. The effort of the participat- 
ing members in work exchange is to make 
adjustment to the inequalities, and the ad- 
justing devices may become incorporated as 
part of the traditional system. Thus a farm- 
er who year after year has a markedly small- 
er acreage in wheat than his neighbors will 
continue as a member of the harvesting and 
threshing ring. The adjustment may be 
made in several ways. When it comes time to 
work his farm, perhaps only half of the total 
group may appear, but it will be the same 
individuals from year to year. This relieves 

3 This point is of great significance for those who 
advocate co-operative work and ownership among 
farmers as a solution to some problems. It explains 
why such efforts sometimes fail and sometimes suc- 
geed. 
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him of the obligation to work on the farms 
of those not present, although he may and 
frequently does appear in fulfilment of his 
obligations to others. 

This added complication of acting as a 
substitute for another may appear complex 
to the uninitiated, but to those living within 
the system of mutual reciprocities it is an es- 
sential device to maintain the balance of ob- 
ligations. In operation it is really very 
simple. Farmer A owes B several days’ work. 
B asks A if he can help with the corn bar- 
vest. A for some reason is unable to do so but 
informs B that if it is agreeable he will ask 
farmer C to help out. It is understood that 
in the system of obligations C will ex- 
pect a return of labor not from B but from 
A, who was the one that asked him to sub- 
stitute. It is often the case that the reason 
farmer C was suggested was because he was 
indebted to farmer A, and, by working for B, 
this obligation is removed. Thus it is that 
obligations are created and discharged. 

But what about the farmer whose wheat 
field is markedly larger than his neighbors’? 
If he has to his credit work owed him by 
others, he may ask for it, but more frequent- 
ly it is incumbent upon the larger operator 
to seek out additional labor which is paid for 
on the basis of a daily wage. Such farm help 
may be recruited from small farmers or may 
be the sons of his neighbors. Thus you fre- 
quently find the father working alongside 
others in an exchange of work without, mon- 
etary consideration, but his sons, with him 
at the same work, will be recelving wages. 

Wage payment removes the necessity of 
reciprocity and is also a symbol of the non- 
equalitarian status of the relationship. It is 
this principle which is of such great signifi- 
cance in understanding the behavior of the 
commercial farmer, because for all practical 
purposes fie no longer operates in the system 
of work reciprocities. We are now ready to 
examine the operations of the commercial 
farmer in more detail. 


THE COMMERCIAL FARMER 


Power provided by electricity and gaso- 
line Plus complicated farm machinery di- 
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minishes but does not eliminate the need for 
labor. There are a variety of arrangements 
by which this need is met. In addition to 
that labor supplied by the operator and his 
family, some “big” farmers keep one or more 
tenant-workers who hold year-round jobs. 
Seasonal labor meets the needs of those who 
grow sugar beets or certain truck crops. 
Farm hands may be occasionally employed 
for a few days or weeks. 

One farmer and his three adult sons crop 
640 acres. The owner of a large dairy farm 
employs five full-time tenants and a college 
graduate in animal husbandry. A hybrid- 
seed-corn producer with 300 acres has two 
tenant farmers. A grain, sugar-beet, and 
bean producer has one tenant farmer and 
uses seasonal migratory labor. Other pro- 
ducers with the same combination use only 
seasonal labor. A dairy farmer with one 
tenant and a hired man who lives in the 
midst of farmers who exchange labor ex- 
plained that his living came from the kind of 
work which others considered chores. He can 
handle his much larger acreage with two 
men and machinery. 

The manager of a grain elevator in the 
area of large farms says: “Farmers are get- 
ting free of one another as fast as they can. 
It is uneconomic to work on several farms. 
With the use of the combine for grain and 
the sugar-beet harvester and planter for su- 
gar beets they will free themselves of Mexi- 
can labor, too, and that will be a good 
thing.” A commercial farmer with one ten- 
ant, when asked about exchanging labor 
with his neighbors, replied, “I can’t remem- 
ber for sure, but I don’t believe I have 
worked two whole days on any man’s place 
but my own this past year.” 

The details are as varied as the individu- 
als who each in his own way arranges the 
plan of work. But the fundamentals of the 
pattern are clear. Production for a cash 
market, machinery, and a wage economy 
have eliminated the reciprocities imbedded 
in the traditional rural economy. They have 
been lost because they are nonfunctional in 
commercial agriculture. The sentiment, sys- 
tem which sanctioned and regulated the ex- 


change of work has been replaced with an- 
other.4 The language in which they express 
the new values is that of the capitalist en- 
trepreneur. The noneconomic behavior is 
much more diszincély that of sccial class. 
Substantial variation from the behavior 
of other farmers, and even from the com- 
monly assumed behavior of all farmers, may 
be seen in certain other aspects of big-farmer 
activity. The “home-growing” of a large 
portion of the foodstuffs needed by the fami- 
ly is a traditional part of farmer life. But to 
what extent is this also characteristic of the 
commercial producer? Statistics are not 
available. The generalities can be grasped, 
however, through facts such as that in an 
area of large and fertile farms an urban-cen- 
tered milk company maintains a delivery 
route to its rural customers. Home-grown 
fresh vegetables will be found on the tables, 
but the farm garden is no longez the chore of 
the wife and children but that of the ten- 
ant’s family. The chickens and eggs come 
from the tenant’s flock. The fresh beef and 
pork which comes to the house from the 
commercial locker is as often as not bought 
on the hoof from a neighbor or at one of the 
livestock auctions. These arrangements 
which free the farmer from year-round care 
of animals and property make it possible for 
him to winter in Florida, where, in one local- 
ity, a Tuscola County club has been formed. 


One may ask: How many farmers follow 
this pattern completely? Perhaps only sever- 
al score of the several hundred farmers who 
may be categorized in this class. But the 
number increases as the last vestiges of whe 
cultural tradition of self-sufficiency falls 
away with the disposal of milch cows and 
chickens or as their responsibility is passed 
on to the tenant. In its totality the pattern 
of the commercial farmer land operation has 
prepared the way for the next step in organ- 
ization and management of land, that of ra- 


4Some of tae commercial farmers, when in- 
formed of another section of the county where the 
pattern of work exchange was still strong, expressed 
surprise at its existence. Their curiosity was similar 
to that which might have been evaked on hearing 
of a not too strange custom of a primitive people. w 
2s 
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tionalized management perhaps under ab- 
sentee ownership or corporation control. 


‘THE COMMERCIAL-SUBSISTENCE FARMER 


The not-so-big farmer stands somewhere 
between the completely commercial farmer, 
on the one hand, and the self-sufficient con- 
servative farmer, on the other. 

The traditional nature of farming may 
still be seen in the relatively great variety of 
crops grown. Thus a typical farmer of this 
kind divides his farm acreage into fields in 
which he produces some corn, wheat, or 
other small grains, hay, potatoes, beans, 
pasture, woodlot, fruit orchard, garden plot, 
with two to five acres in beets or beans. The 
object is to provide the bulk of foodstuffs for 
humans and animals with a small cash in- 
come from surpluses. The chief farm income 
comes, however, from the sale of milk from 
a dairy herd of from eight to fifteen cows, 
and production and effort are organized in 
large part around this activity. Tractors are 
rapidly replacing horses, although some 
farmers keep both. Those adhering to this 
pattern are found chiefly concentrated in the 
eastern and southern portions of the county, 
although there is also a scattering in the big- 
farmer area. 

Just as there has been no complete break 
with the subsistence pattern, so also has the 
pattern of work exchange been preserved. 
But, as might be expected, its strength is 
found in the organization of reciprocities 
around the new techniques of dairying. The 
co-operative ownership and operation of the 
new machinery needed brought forth no 
radical break with the past. However, the 
_ introduction of the combine, the corn-chop- 
per, field-blower and field-dryer, and other 
more recent machinery, when combined 
with mechanical power, no longer makes 
necessary the extended system of reciproci- 
ties. 


š Goldschmidt’s study of agriculture in California 
described in his book As You Sow makes a distinc- 
tiog, between commercial and industrial agriculture. 
His definition of the latter and the writer’s knowl- 
edge of Tuscola big-farm practices bears out the 
e legitimacy of the separation. 


There are certain differences of degree in 
the work-exchange pattern of this group as 
compzred with farmers possessing a simpler 
technology. This difference arises out of the 
co-operative ownership of machinery. Where 
groups of farmers band together to form a 
“team” or “company,” as they are called, 
its membership is limited to those who are 
co-owners in a piece of equipment. Thus the 
exchange of labor, although still conforming 
to the rigidities of the guid pro quo, is limited 
to the exclusive and stable co-operating 
group. Irregular work reciprocity may occur 
outside the group, but the formality as well 
as the strength of habitual relations within 
it tends to concentrate all exchanges within 
the “company.” . 

One of the most stabilized and significant 
of these rural social groupings, based on the 
exchange of labor, is that of the silo-filling 
group or “company,” as it is sometimes 
called. It is composed of from five to ten 
members, with the most-favored number 
being seven. Each member of the group 
owns an equal share of a silo-fillng ma- 
chine. 

Each silo company has one of its members 
who acts as manager. He is the one who is 
responsible for keeping the machine in good 
repair, paying bills connected with its repair 
and operation, and collecting the proper por- 
tion from each co-owner. When the machine 
is not in use, it is stored at his farm. 

Being a member of a silo-filling company 
imposes obligations and provides rights for 
each member. These are discharged during 
the early fall month when farmers are busy 
preparing feed for winter use. Those who be- 
long to the group move from farm to farm, 
not always on successive days, but during a 
relatively short period. Each member is re- 
quired te help the others. If for any reason 
one cannot be present, he is expected to pro- 
vide substitute help. | 

Thus on silo-filling day the members ap- 
pear with wagon and team or tractor. If ex- 
tra help is needed, it is up to the host farmer 
either to ask in neighbors or to hire laborers. 
The, silo-filling operation is one requiring 
some specialization of work, and there are 
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certain tasks which are more important and 
require greater responsibility than others. 
The least responsible job is that of loading 
the cornshocks onto the wagons and driving 
these to the barnyard where the silo stands. 
There are always several outfits of one or 
two men with a wagon, loading in the field, 
moving to the barn, unloading, and moving 
back to the field for another load. The tim- 
ing keeps the workers at the silo almost con- 
tinuously busy feeding the cornstalks into 
the machine, which chops and blows the ma- 
terial into the silo. The handling of the ma- 
chine and the general supervision of work 
are the most responsible tasks and are allo- 
cated to those who have skill and experience. 
The farmowner with a helper usually takes 
the dirty job of arranging and compressing 
the silage as it comes from the filler. 

A silo can usually be filled in one day, de- 
pending upon the weather, distance from 
cornfield to silo, capacity, and other factors. 
The workers are given the noon meal by the 
host farmer. Minor differences in silo size are 
not taken into account in the reckoning of 
an equitable contribution of labor and 
equipment. However, if the differences are 
great, then adjustments must be made. 

Oftentimes a farmer will decide to add ad- 
ditional corn fodder to his silo a few days 
later to use the space made by the settling of 
the silage. He has the right to the use of the 
machine, but it is his responsibility to secure 
his own labor. His helpers are usually some 
of the same farmers who are members of his 
group, but he may employ a man or two by 
the day. ° 

As sometimes happens in any rural area, 
farmers sell out, retire from farming, or drop 
out from a silo grọup. If such occurs, the 
group will buy out the share held by the re- 
tiring farmer. If the farm is passed on to his 
son, either through death or retirement of 
the farmer, then it is usually customary for 
the son to inherit or acquire his father’s 
share. If the farmowner sells to an outsider, 
inclusion of the new owner rests with the 
group, and they may or may not decide to 
include him as one with them. The decision 
would rest heavily on their knowledg@of the 


man or on the recommendaticn of the for- 
mer owner. When a share comes back*to the 
group, it may be sold to someone else, or the 
group may decide to retain the share itself 
and to work along with the smaller number. 
An additional aspect of the organized 
“change groups” should be mentioned. The 
farmer members do not necessarily live on 
contiguous farms. Those groups which were 
observed were found to include members liv- 
ing up to five miles apart, although the 
group had only seven members. In places 
where members of different ethnic groups 
are living together it was found that the 
Polish farmers who might have silo-filling or 
threshing groups included only those ‘of 
Polish ancestry, while farmers of old Ameri- 
can background similarly grouped among 
themselves. This does not mean that there 
was an absence of neighborliness between 
the two. Oftentimes members of each group 
emphasized the good feeling which existed, 
but nonetheless in these farm operations 
which demarded organized group relations 
they tended to choose their own kind. In 
areas where all the farmers were of old 
American stock, the same disregard of near- 
ness was also evident. Men living side by 
side might be members of two different or- 
ganized groups. Although no careful study 
was made to determine why, there was some 
evidence thet the grouping was based on 
personal compatibility and the desire to join 
with those who follow approximately the 
same farm practices as one’s self and operate 
approximately the same size farm unit. 
“Barn threshing,” as it was called, is sel- 
dom practiced these days for wheat or 8ats, 
although there are a few farmers who haul 
their beans to the barn for stcrage until they 
thresh. The changeover to field threshing 
has come partly as a result cf the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, partly because barn 
threshing was a difficult and dirty job. After 
it was established that field threshing was 
just as desirable, it was difficult to get men 
to do the work in the clder traditional and 
more laborious manner.’ As was true in silo- 
< 


6 In one area of the county there are many barns 
which are of little or no use, since their owners 


-+ 
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filling, there is an attempt to secure an 
equalization of labor. The “harvest ring” 
tends to be larger than that of the silo-filling, 
and groups of ten or even more are not un- 
common. In those areas where small grairs 
are grown along with corn for silage, it is 
usually the same group as the silo one which 
will work on one another’s farms during the 
harvest season. In one instance, however, 
one member of a silo-fillmg team owned a 
combine, while the others still worked frora 
farm to farm. The combine owner did not 
work with the others in harvesting. 


The effect of the combine has been to re- 
duce in number the harvesting and thresh- 
ing rings and to put the farmer who does not 
own one at a disadvantage. Thus one farme? 
reported that in his locality he had to spend 
several days finding men who would help 


him with his harvest, and even then he had to 


hire some labor. The nearest help he founc 
that would work on an exchange basis was 
six miles away. 

- Those farmers who were not members ol 
these co-operative groups and who did not 
own machinery found it necessary to get the 
work done through what was called “‘cus- 
tom” work. Arrangements were made with 
the owner of a piece of equipment to harvest 
or thresh a crop for which payment is on a 
unit basis. For example, in one part of Tus- 
cola County combining wheat was charged 
at the rate of $4.00 per acre in 1946. The 
other equipment and labor must be supplied 
by the individual farmer, and it is here that 
we frequently find the regular pattern of ex- 
chapge of work. 

Another variant of the farm pattern is 
that of share ownership of machinery but 
without obligations of change work. For ex- 
ample, several instances were reported 
where from two to as many as five farmers 
bought a piece of machinery on a share basis 
with equal rights of use but no obligations 


no longer use them for storing hay for work horses, 
since they own only tractors and, being cash-crop 
farmass, keep no cattle. In recent years many of 
these barns have been torn down or converted to 
machinery-storage purposes. 

o 


other than those based on the prevailing 
pattern of neighborliness in farm operation. 

The principle of equal labor contribution 
is found in those instances where two farm- . 
ers each own the same piece of equipment, 
but its use demands additional help. Two 
farmers, close neighbors, had bought corn- 
harvesters. Each one used his own machine 
in his field but provided mutual assistance to 
the other. Neither was in any regular pat- 
tern of mutual assistance with any other 
farmers in corn harvest, nor did they do cus- 
tom work or loan their equipment. l 

The loaning of machinery between farm- 
ers is of relatively rare occurrence. A man 
does not like to let another use his equip- 
ment, since there is always the possibility of 
its return in poor condition, with parts miss- 
ing or broken, and its use without proper oil- 
ing or other care. When this happens, which: 
it does sometimes, bad feeling may arise be- 
tween the two, and a farmer will go to great 
lengths to prevent ill-feeling between him- 
self and others. One way to do this is to pre- 
vent or avoid the incurring of obligations 
which cannot be properly met. 

If most farmers are averse to loaning their 
equipment, they are also loath to ask the use 
of a piece of equipment of another. The bor- 
rower also knows of the risk he runs of being 
accused, maybe unjustly, of ill treatment of 
his neighbor’s property. He much prefers to 
stand on his own feet and do without, even 
at the cost of much extra labor, rather than 


become beholden to another. It seems that 


every community includes, however, one or 
more men who have become inveterate bor- 
rowers, and, although a man hates to deny 
the request of another, these borrowers are 
oftentimes held in low esteem and consid- 
ered to be pests. A farmer would much rath- 
er give up a day of his time to plow a man’s 
field or do*some special work using his own 
machine than to let a neighbor have it. This 
latter arrangement calls for, of course, the 
return of labor.’ 


7 Exception to this may be found among farm 
families who are closely related and where much of 
the exchange of labor and equipment is on that basis. 
Even Bere, several instances of family squabbles 
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The exchange of labor between farmers 
for tasks that fall outside those which call 
forth organized groups is, of course, relative- 
ly common, but it seems to occur within a 
rather limited system of relations. Thus one 
man reported that his near-by neighbor was 
the only one with whom he changed work on 
an individual basis, although he was a mem- 
ber of two “change” groups. Others report 
that they are in the habit of changing with 
only two or three regularly. Frequently 
these are relatives. 

The stability of these formally organized 
groups is remarkable. One silo-filling team 
had been in operation over twenty years. 
Such relationships persist because they meet 
a need that can best be realized through 
work teams. But an equally important rea- 
son is the resistance to change one’s plan of 
farm operation once it has been established. 
It is when these begin to shift that stresses 
develop which may lead to a shattering of 
the group. 

Both stability and change may be illus- 
trated by a situation which the writer was 
able to observe. One of the farmer members 
of a silo-filling team, and its manager, was in 
the process of extending his dairying opera- 
tions. He had a few years previously in- 
creased his herd from ten to twelve with the 
consequent necessary adjustments in pro- 
duction of feed, etc. Now he was looking to 
increasing it to sixteen. This would involve 
the addition of further silage capacity and 
would place his operations on a markedly 
higher level than his co-operating neighbors. 
It would also involve the conversion of some 
land reserved for subsistence purposes to 
feed production. 

The slowness with which he proceeded is 
illustrative of the inhibiting conservative- 
ness of farm operations. The prablem in- 
cluded achieving a new equilibrium in the 
use of land, new machinery and buildings, 
but, equally important, the readjustment of 
of his relations with his neighbors. His up- 


were reported from the failure of a man to live up to 
his obligations or to respect the rights or preperty 
of another. 


ward shift would place him dangerously 
close to the level of being unable to exchange 
work with his neighbors because the equali- 
ty of status and operations would nc longer 
obtain. ° 

The break with his “company” of fifteen 
years’ standing was sudden. As manager he 
suggested to the group the purchase of a new 
and improved silo-filler. The others de- 
murred, so that he withdrew and, in part- 
nership with a neighbor who approximated 
his own level of operation, purchased the 
new machine. These two with the help of 
hired hands for the few days when needed 
now accomplished the job which formerly 
required them to work on six farms other 
than their own. By his action he had taken 
another in a long series of steps by which the 
traditional self-sufficient farm economy or- 
ganized around mutual help is abandoned. 
He is different from the others only in that 
he has moved ahead faster, and his action 
will in turn force readjustmert among the 
others and further weaken the prevailing 
generalized pattern. 


CONCLUSION 


The interdependence between rural tech- 
nology, social classes, sentiment systems, 
and relational structures provides a frame- 
work for describing rural social organization 
as well as the processes of change. 

The stability of the farm pattern is main- 
tained by the inertia of the pattern of land 
use, and the relationships, forged through 
necessity, with one’s neighbors in following 
a culturally determined pattern of faym 
operation. However, a redefinition of goals, 
the use of new machinery which alters the 
needs of co-operative work, the extension of 
the area farmed, new crops, or other factors, 
singly or in combination, disturb the equi- 
librium and call for new types of relations. 

There is some flexibility in these adjust- 
ments. Exact equality is not demanded. 
There may come a time, however, when the 
stress of equalizing differences threatens the 
continued operation of the system. When 
this occurs, one may observe the addition of 
a final element which forces a sharp break | 
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with the past, and the new arrangement ce- 
velop’. 

`- It may be impossible to measure exactly 
the changes which new techniques bring to 
the system of sentiments,and relations. Nor 
may one deduce a specific causal relation Ee- 
tween these latter and the change in tech- 
nology. It is evident, however, that there is 
some sort of general concurrence in tae 
changes which in their dramatic manifesta- 
tions represent a long history of minute 
shifts. The existing equilibrium, sometimes 
called “inertia” or “conservatism,” must in 
reality be viewed as a dynamic process com- 
bining in a neat adjustment all the factors 
involved. Further, the degree to which the 
pattern of land use has diverged from the 
‘subsistence orientation is also a functicn 
of the rapidity with which the process of 


mechanization and commercialization will: 


proceed in the future. 

What is the meaning of this for the other 
significant rural institutions—the family, 
church, school—and noneconomic neighbor- 
liness? The strength of the ties and senti- 
ments which hold men together arise from 
and are reinforced by joint efforts in meeting 
common problems which have deep signif- 
cance for security and life. As these prok- 
lems disappear or change their basic impor- 
tance, then also must come changes in the 
feelings of men toward the necessity of mu- 
tual effort and in the interactional system 
through which these are expressed. The dim- 
inution of need for co-operation on the basiz 
level of livelihood obviously has its reper- 
cussions on the other institutional arrange- 
ménhts. 

The-school, the church, and the neighbor- 
hood manifest the change in sentiments and 
relations. Thus the continuing consolidation 
of rural schools with the transportation ož 
children to near-by urban centers is noz 
alone the result of the urgings of educators 
or the presence of good roads and busses. It 
is also a manifestation of the absence of the 
strength of ties which are themselves the re- 
sult of solving problems in common. So, too. 
witn the country church. In a conservative. 
farming area its meaning is clear—the hy- 


postasized expression of sentiments and rela- 
tions of people living out their lives in the 
performance of the agricultural duties. 
Elsewhere, the church begins to have a new 


‘meaning which the village or town, with its 


more dramatically portrayed evidences of 
social class, fulfils better. 

The changes within the family are equally 
momentous. To what extent can the de- 
creasing size of rural families, the extension 
of the school year, and the development of 
extension service programs for rural youth 
at almost all ages be attributed to a chang- 
ing rural technology? Farmers themselves 
can evaluate these changes as accurately as, 
or perhaps even better than, the population 
experts. They agree that the need for surviv- 
al no longer calls for family groups in which 
each added pair of hands for labor gave 
greater security to all. Again one may ask: 
Which is the constant and which the vari- 
able? ‘The answer probably is neither, for 
there has undoubtedly been a grand concur- - 
rence of all these factors expressing the 
changes as well as contributing to them. 

It is true that farmers are freeing them- 
selves from one another. Scientific agricul- 
ture and mechanization make this possible.. 
But as he is freed from one type of social sys- 
tem based upon the technological process, 
the individual finds himself caught up in an- 
other system—the equally significant sys- 
tem of social class. The new relationships 
which are forged in associations, churches, 
and informal groups become related to the 
manner in which one consumes the products 
of his own efforts and fhe efforts of others, to 
his dress, speech, and behavior. The compli- 
cated pattern of status differences becomes 
crystallized, extending even into the techno- 
logical level, so that one can ask: May not 
even technical changes come from senti- 
ments asSociated with a status system rather 
than from sentiments of “efficiency” P? 

It should now be evident that the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the changes which 


8 James West reports for Plainville that tractor 
ownership was oftentimes nonfunctional on techno- 
logical grounds but to be explained by sentiments in 
the s@tus system. 
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one observes in rural life become meaningful 
when placed in the context of an organized 
system of sentiments and relations having 
its base in a pattern of subsistence economy. 
The trend toward commercial production is 
accompanied by changes within both the 
technological ‘and the social systems. The 
separation between economic and social be- 


havior becomes more marked. Rural social. 


class with its organization of sentiments and 
interaction around status symbols has for 
those who have been emancipated from the 


older pattern of self-sufficiency become the 
significant institutional arrangement’on the 
social level just as industrial and market: be- 
havior has achieved dominance on the eco- 
nomic. Within this context the process of 
change in rural society can be understood. 
In addition, the success of those who at- 
tempt to accelerate or hinder the change 
through externally organized and directed 
agricultural programs may be predicted. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Chinese in Butte, Montana, created an occupational structure complementing that of the larger 
society. They sought accommodation when faced with (1) technological changes, (2) discriminatory legis- 
lation and boycott actions of labor unions, (3) a change in the number and habits of those requiring their 
services, and (4) competition offered by other Orientals. A pattern of adjustment is evidenced by (1) en- 
gaging in occupations and services where a rise from laborer to small entrepreneur can be effected, (2) migrat- 
ing elsewhere, or (3) becoming employees of Chinese or American employers. 


The primary adjustment which immi- 

grants must effect and without which al- 
other accommodations are futile is occupa- 
tional. The occupational accommodatior 
provides an index of their social and eco- 
nomic adjustment and is a preliminary tc 
the process of assimilation. 
‘{ During the period of population invasion 
into a new social order, an immigrant group 
like the Chinese“has one primary aim: to 
form an occupational structure. In Butte, 
Montana, the Chinese vied for position and 
status with other invading groups—the 
Irish, British, Welsh, German, French Ca- 
nadians, and others. As Butte developed 
from a placer mining camp to the principal 
-center of large-scale copper mining, the de- 
gree and direction of occupational changes 
form a pattern of succession. 

The position and status of the Chinese in 
the new social order could only be symbiotic 
and subordinate, and thus a conscious effort 
_ must have been made to select occupations 
and businesses which afforded the maximum 
return.” Where the dominant group regards 
another racial group with hostility and sus- 
picion, the accommodation of the subordi- 

iR. E. Park, “Human Migration and the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIII (1928), 890-9r: “The chief obstacles to 
cultural assimilation of race is not their different 
mental but rather their divergent physical traits. 
Under such circumstances people of different racial 
stocks may live side by side in a relation of symbio- 
sis, each playing a role in a common economy but 
not interbreeding to any great extent, each main- 
taining, like the gypsy or pariah peoples of India, a 
more or less complete tribal organization or society 
gf their own.” 


nate group can be attained by forming an 
occupational structure complementing that 
of the former. Moreover, their relationships 
are limited to occupational accommodation. 

The Chinese immigrants in Butte came 
from farming districts in Kwangtung Prov- 
Ince, South China. They left their native 
villages with no definite skills suitable to the 
new frontier of the United States. Their 
prime concern was to exchange their labor 
for monetary rewards, to accumulate wealth, 
and thereby gain a status in the home vil- 
lage.? This can be achieved by performing 
such services as are needed by the dominant 
group. This takes place only where loca! re- 
sources, whether social or material, are suf- 
ficiently extensive to permit the utilization 
of a variety of occupational skills. What 


2 Cf. Clarence Glick, “The Chinese Migrant in 
Hawaii: A Study in Accommodation” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1932), pp. 2~3, says: ‘The sun ka, 
or recently arrived Chinese migrant, is not pre- 
pared to become a part of any common moral order 
which might develop in a’frontier community. He 
did not intend to settle permanently in Hawaii. 
Typically, he had migrated from a circumscribed 
village community, bounded in space and distance 
which a peasant could walk and ‘return within a 
day’s time and dominated by a small number of 
rival clans.,The migrant’s conception of his own 
status was bound up with his local society. During 
his early experience as a migrant, he continued to 
be dominated by and to live mentally in the moral 
order of this small social world. In a sense, by mi- 
grating the Chinese gave up his ecological position 
in his more or less self-sufficient village community 
and became a participating agent in the ecological 
order of the frontier community; all the while, how- 
ever, ks aim was to utilize the ‘fortune’ which he 
intended to accumulate through his economic activi- 
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skills the Chinese did not possess, they ac- 
quired in the new frontier society. 

The pattern of Chinese occupational in- 
vasion and succession should take into con- 
sideration those occupations and services 
which are replaced by (r) technological 
‘changes, (2) restrictive legislation and boy- 
cott actions by labor unions, (3) a change in 
the number and habits of the population re- 
quiring Chinese goods and services, and 
(4) competition offered by other Orientals. 
Moreover, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween those occupations and businesses 


tals are dependent upon those who are > gain- 
fully employed by the dominant communi- 
ty. This is also true of the businesses estab- 
lished to serve the members of the larger so- 
ciety. Chinatown, gn turn, served as a base 
for recruiting the needed labor, as well as 
supplying certain merchandise and services 
to Chinese residing outside its confines. 


BUSINESS AND OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Since there was no adequate officially es- 
tablished classification of occupations and 


TABLE 1*  _ 
CHINESE BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN BUTTE, MONTANA, FROM 1890 TO 1945 


CHINESE GOODS AND SERVICES 
AMERICAN CLIENTELE 


ÅMERICAN Goons, Carmnese | Carnese Goons 
SERVICES, AMERICAN AND SERVICES 


CLIENTELE CHINESE CLIENTELE 
YEAR TOTAL 
Truck 
Curio | Noodle | Tailor- | Laun- Herb i Bie Farms, vice ee Restau- 
Shops | Parlors | Shops dries | Doctors ee Truck Ta Stores rants 
: Vendor 
e11 PP EE PEE EE I 4 I ae ey ee oe 4 2 13f 
ISOS 4. cet 3 I 3 18 3° 2 a eee 5 3 40 
sda 1e o PEE 3 3 5 3I 3 4 Bo ierse 8 2. 67 
1906 cee tae 3 7 8 31 5 4 E S 7 2 69 
lOl Oe vente. 3 3 II 20 7 3 4 3 7 I 66 
LOTS EET I 6 7 ax f- 6 3 5 4 7 I 60 
LO m a MARE ES 2 4 5 20 7 3 3 4 7 ° 55 
TOR oe < ens 2 4 2 Ir 7 3 2 5 GO EA 42 
1030. x cur wien 2 4 I Q 7 3 3 5 Oo iae 40 
1036 CANES I 4 I 8 4 3 2 5 5 [erea 32 
LaTe ATENE I E eee 6 4 3 freiashi 3 oe oe 23 
1Q45......-. I Se ‘ledienwes 3 2 E aSa 2 SEER EE T4 





* Sources: City. Directory, Butle, Montane ee tee Silver Bow County Tax Lisi (1889-1945). 


t Data incomplete. 
which are symbiotic in nature,: catering 
mainly to the demands of the dominant 
community and those which cater to the 
Chinese and other Orientals. Both are inter- 
related, since the services performed within 
Chinatown for the Chinese and other Orien- 


ties in Hawaii to obtain a new position in his native 
village economy and a more enviable status among 
his fellow villagers and clansmen at home. At one 
and the same time, therefore, the Chinese could be 
regarded as competing for an advantageous position 
in a frontier community and striving to improve 
his status in a society thousands of miles away.” 


businesses, it was necessary to formulate one 
for Butte. In Table 1 are listed three classi- 
fications. 


3 A fourth, service occupations, is not contained 
in Table x. It includes occupations of a purely 
service nature: miners, woodcutters, railroad 
laborers, domestic servants (cooks and cleaners), 
janitors, and porters. The Chinese receive compensa- 
tion for their services from Americar employers on a 
daily, weekly, or monthly basis. At the present time, 
this class is almost nonexistent in Butte. Andrew W. 
Lind, “Occupational Trends among Immigrant 
Groups in Hawaii,” Social Forces, VII (1028), 280- 
99, says that “the Chinese there manifest a vertical 
trend in their choice of occupations.” - 
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CHINESE GOODS AND SERVICES, AMERICAN 
> CLIENTELE 


Under this classification are those estab- 
lishments and services which cater to an 
American clientele, such as curio shops, 
noodle parlors, tailos-shops, laundries, and 
herb establishments (Table 1). While it may 
be contended that laundries and tailor-shops 
provide services only and not necessarily 
Chinese goods, nevertheless their inclusion 
in this manner seems more appropriate. 
They are under Chinese management and 
ownership, and services rendered are com- 
parable to merchandise. In the instance of 
curio shops, noodle parlors, and herbal es- 
’ tablishments, both goods and services are 
Chinese. Herb doctors use Chinese herbs, 
while noodle parlors sell food of a special 
nature. 

Noodle parlors —It has been claimed by 
residents in Montana, and in Butte, that the 
Chinese noodle parlors exist only in this 
state. In other American cities, Yatcamein 
(noodles cooked in a clear broth, garnished 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs, pork, or 
chicken) appear on the menu but are not 
preferred as readily by customers as chep 
suey or chow mein. Until the war, all noodles 
were made by special noodle-makers em- 
ployed by the noodle parlors, but this ended 
when the men entered the armed forces or 
sought employment in defense industries. 

From 1895 until the present time, seven 
noodle parlors had catered to dinner and 
after-theater trade as wellas “home orders.” 
Three were still in operation in 1945; one 
had had a long history of three generations 
of successive ownership, from grandfather 
to grandsons; the second had been handed 
down from uncle to nephew; and the third, 
with the most thriving business, had had 
unbroken ownership since its establishmert 
in the early years of this country. 

Curio shops —The curio shops offered tea, 
porcelains, silks, knickknacks, and novelties 
to American customers. As a business, they 
have proved unprofitable save as an adjunct 
to,,a noodle parlor, tailor-shop, or Chinese 
merchandise store. Primarily located on the 


main thoroughfares of the city rather than 


in Chinatown, they attempt to meet the 
shopping convenience of the American clien- 
tele. One curio shop remains at present but 
is mainly used as a social center for nonfami- 
ly Orientals—the Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Koreans. 

T atlor-shops.— Between 1900 and 1920 the 
Chinese tailor-shops flourished. They spe- 
clalized in making elaborate shirts and shirt- 
waists from imported Chinese brocades, as 
well as woolen suits, for the wealthy resi- 
dents of Butte’s west side. They could not 
compete with the increasing number of 
American tailoring establishments which 
drew patronage by utilizing such slogans as 
“do away with sweat shop and Chinese la- 
bor.’”’5 Changing styles and the introduction 
of ready-made garments seriously affected 
their business, and the last establishment 
closed its doors in 1935. 

Laundries —As indicated in Tables r and 
2, the only field of occupational endeavor in 
which the Butte Chinese acquired domi- 
nance was in the operation of hand laun- 
dries. 

In 1890, when the occupational structure 
was still in the state of flux and laundries 
were unlicensed, the actual numbers of them 
were far in excess of that recorded by mu- 
nicipal authorities. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that only those establish- 
ments which had a substantial investment 
in equipment were on the Silver Bow County 
Tax List, while those operating with a mini- 
mum of equipment were ignored. Two old 
Chinese laundry operators verify this fact.® 

The 1895 Butte City Directory listed eight- 
een' Chinese laundries; for 1900 and 1905 
their numbers remained constant at thirty- 
one. For i910, 1915, and 1920, twenty, 
twenty-one, and twenty, réspectively were 
shown. A decrease began between 1920 and 
1925, when nine ceased operation. At the 


4 Montana Department of Labor, Industry, and 
Agriculture, Copper Camp (New York: Hastings 
House, 1943), p. 116. 

5’ Butte Chamber of Commerce, Home Industry, 
II, No. 6 (January 6, 1897), 13. 

6 Private doc. No. 2, Diary, August 2-Septem- 
ber 22, 1944, p. 78. 
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beginning of the depression of the thirties, 
nine remained; by 1940, six survived; but by 
1945 only three continued in existence. The 
latter are situated in the buildings pur- 
chased by the operators. 

The laundries form one classification 
which showed the effects of (1) technological 
changes, (2) restrictive legislation,’ and 
(3) labor-union hostility. In addition, the 
entrance of white women into the occupa- 
tion was one of the principal causes of city- 
wide boycotts from 1895 to 1905.8 The con- 
stitutionality of the statute, promulgated by 
the state legislature to supplement the city 
ordinance requiring a special fee for hand 
laundries operated by men, was challenged 
by a Chinese laundry operator in 1909.9 The 
Supreme Court of Montana sustained its 
legality and showed preference for the seven 
non-Chinese steam laundries competing 
against twenty Chinese hand laundries.’ 
The “home laundries,” operated by white 
women, were numerous but were exempted 
from license fees. These were gradually ab- 
sorbed by the steam laundries, which en- 
Jarged their physical plant, increased their 
volume of business, and employed more per- 
sonnel." . 

The consensus in Butte’s Chinatown is 
that laundries constituted one of the quick- 
est methods by which an owner could step 
from a laborer to a small enterpreneur. The 
merchandise or herbstore, the noodle parlor, 
and the rooming-house all required a larger 
investment. Moreover, little knowledge of 
the English language is required, and, once 
a term of apprenticesitip is completed, a fair 
sum of money can be earned and saved. Sev- 
eral other advantages are: (1) ease in finding 


a purchaser who seeks the same objective - 


of rising from laborer to entrepreneur; 
(2) the availability of workers who canas- 
sume charge of a laundry while the owner 
takes a trip to China or elsewhere; (3) mini- 


1 Montana Rev. Codes, Sec. 2776. 

8 Montana Standard, July 19, 1943. 

9 Montana Session Laws, Sec. 8602. 

10 39 Montana 64. i 

13 Butte Chamber of Commerce, op. cit., p. 6. 


mum loss of capital if a business proves un- 
profitable; and (4) the ownership of a bus- 
iness functions as a symbol of status for the 
immigrant in his home village.” 

Ten persons areengaged in laundry work, 
either as owner-operators or as “occasional 
workers,” i.e., men who divide their days of 
work among one or more laundries. The Chi- 
nese laundries specialize in personal items of 
clothing, especially shirts, which they laun- 
der better than the steam laundries, but 
they charge more. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND AMERICAN 
LAUNDRIES, CAFES, OR RESTAURANTS 
FROM 1890 TO 1945 


tommres | CuO 
YEAR 
Chinese | American] Chinese | American 

sess e E Ae I EET I i 
TBO ora 18 II 2 24 
TOO0 ay tus 3I 9 4 50 
1908 59 cts 3I 5 4 47 
TlO ai 20 7 3 70 
Lap a E ZI 7 3 85 
192058 ya. 20 7 3 75 
1025 apra II 4 3 75 
193053 e290 9 4 3 75 
LOIS cats 8 5 3 55 
TOQAOs. 2h. do-0 6 5 3 6o 
TONG 5 asada 3 4 3 6o 


* Data incomplete. 


Herb doctors —When the first herb doctor 
began his practice in Butte is unknown, but 
official sources indicated that there was Sne 
as early as 1891. By 1900 two others were in’ 
the business of brewing Chinese herbs to 
cure colds, fatigues, social diseases, and in- 
testinal disturbances for an American clien- 
tele. Of the seven herbalists who practiced 
in Butte, only one is known to have held a 
medical degree from a modern, Westernized 


medical college in China. The others were 


old-fashioned herbalists who may have 
served an apprenticeship or have read Chi- 
nese treatises on herbology in Butte and®ex- 


72 Lind, of, cit., pp. 290-90. a 


L 
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perimented on their patients through the 
trial-and-error method. 

These doctors are not subject to Mon- 
tana’s medical professional laws and could 
practice their trade as long as they paid a 
tax to the county onetheir meager medical 
equipment and personal property. During 
the influenza epidemic following ‘the first 
World War, the herb doctors gained wid2 
prominence in effecting quick and certain 
cures for the disease. They cater, in the 
main, to miners and prostitutes rather than 
to families. When their numbers decreased, 
the number of herbalists did likewise. A fur- 
ther reduction of herbalists followed the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, as the lack of import- 
ed herbs seriously curtailed their trade. At 
present there are only two. 


AMERICAN GOODS, CHINESE SERVICES, 
AMERICAN CLIENTELE 


Under this classification are three main 
types of establishments: cafes and restau- 
rants, truck farms and produce vendors, and. 
rooming-houses. Two out of the three re- 
main. The truck farms and produce vendors 
have been succeeded by the Koreans. The 
latter were able to derive a profit by utilizing 
the labor of family members, while the 
Chinese owners suffered a loss when utilizing 
the labor of male employees, to whom a 
monthly wage was paid. 

Cafes and restaurants ——Since Butte was 
a “single-man’s camp” before the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company adopted the poli- 
cy of hiring married men, the Chinese, as did 
other ethnic groups, engaged in operating 
restaurants and cafes. In addition, miners’ 
buckets had to be filled. Butte’s nickname 
“Buckets” testifies to the steady stream of 
miners going to work, carrying them filled 
with food, and, on their way home, filling 
them with foaming beer.’ 

The Silver Bow County Tax List and 
Butte City Directory showed that the Chi- 
nese never attained dominance in this enter- 
prise. While the statement of old Chinese 
restgurateurs varies from the numbers re- 


13 Montana Department of Labor, Industry, 
eand Agriculture, op. cit., p. 43- 
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ported by official sources, there are several 


‘reasons for their small estimate. First, 


many single miners boarded with families or 
in rooming-houses where lunches were 
packed by their landladies. Second, the min- 
ers were members of the unions, which ex- 
pressed their disapproval of Chinese com- 
petition by boycott actions and instructed 
the miners to patronize their own group. 
Third, the Chinese were able to serve only 
those who lived near Chinatown or in room- 
ing-houses owned by Chinese, unknown to 
their patrons. Those who resided some dis- 
tance away from the center of the city found 
patronizing Chinese establishments too in- 
convenient. Fourth, the food served by the 
latter is no different from that to be had in 
American restaurants or cafes. The sole in- 
ducement offered by the Chinese ones are: 
(1) lower prices, (2) a larger serving of food 
for the same price charged by an American 
establishment, and (3) the possibility of be- 
ing “staked” until payday. 

As shown by Table 2, the growth of 
American restaurants far outdistanced that 
of the Chinese. In a city with 53,000 popu- 
lation, sixty restaurants exist, and but three 
are Chinese-owned. The latter cater to 
Filipinos, Mexicans, Koreans, Negroes, and 
Chinese patrons. The largest one employs 
six Chinese helpers, while the remaining two 
are conducted by owner-operators. 

Rooming-houses.-The Chinese real es- 
tate owners were noodle-parlor operators, 
herb doctors, and owners of the Chinese 
merchandise stores. They gradually ac- 
quired sufficient property along the main 
thoroughfare of the city to rent a portion of 
their holdings as rooming-houses. These 
were abundant in a city which catered to the 
needs of single men. In 1910 one of the lead- 
ing merchants of Chinatown built an addi- 
tion to his Main Street property, leased it to 
a white tenant as a “hotel,” and gradually 
others followed suit.14 All but one employed 7 
real estate agents to handle business details 
in order to eliminate any face-to-face con- 
tacts with lessors and roomers. As the room- 


14 Glver Bow County Tax List (1910 through 
1945). 
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ing-houses were located away from China- 
town, none of the tenants or lessors had to 
pass through the community. During the 
depression, all but two of the owners lost 
their property through delinquent taxes, 
and these two remain at present. 


CHINESE GOODS AND SERVICES, CHINESE 
MANAGEMENT AND OWNERSHIP, 
. CHINESE CLIENTELE 


This classification is becoming very nar- 
row because of the decrease in Chinese popu- 
lation in Butte and throughout Montana 
and surrounding states. The four Chinese 
restaurants serving only Chinese food closed 
when the venture became unprofitable. 

The Chinese merchandise stores have 
suffered a like fate, although one survives. 
As early as 1870 “two grocers” were supply- 
ing the special needs of the Chinese in food, 
herbs, clothing, laundry supplies, and spe- 
cialties for festivals and religious ceremo- 
nies. Four have existed and conducted a 
profitable trade with members of the local 
community as well as a large out-of-town 
business in supplying the needs of isolated 
Chinese ‘between Minneapolis and coastal 
Chinatowns. Lack of imports from China 
since 1937, and more especially after Pearl 
Harbor, has caused the closing of three out 
of the four. The one remaining functions as 
the community center for Chinatown. 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


The Chinese immigrants have been 
known to serve the demands of the larger 
society in occupations which necessitated no 
special skill but were needed to supplement 
those of workers of the dominant society. 
Such occupations as mining, woodcutting, 
railroad constrfiction and road repair, do- 
‘mestic service, porter, and janitor were all 
opened to the Butte Chinese when*the eco- 
nomic and social structure was formulating. 
With the introduction of technological 
methods, the development of labor unions, 
and the promulgation of laws requiring citi- 
zenship for certain occupations, the Chinese 


15 Bing Chong Lee, “The Chinese Store as a Social 


Institution,” Social Forces in Hawaii, IV @ay,. 


1936), 35738. 
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were forced to seek other occupations. In the 
main, they have withdrawn from those 
which discriminate against them, and all 
available manpower is absorbed by Chinese- 
owned establishments. 

-At present, two Ghinese miners with 
American citizenship are employed by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Industry.*® They 
were the first so employed for over six dec- 
ades and, from all reports, do not experience - 
any discrimination but are permitted mem- 
bership in the local miners’ urion and are 
encouraged to attend union meetings and 
socials, 

Of the occupational classifications wood- 
cutting, domestic service, railroad construc- 
tion and road repair, porter, and janitor, 
only the occupation of janitor finds two 
Chinese. These are engaged on a part-time 
basis. 


OCCUPATIONS OF PRESENT AND FORMER 
BUTTE RESIDENTS 


Before considering the occupations of 
former Butte Chinese residents and compar- 
ing them with present residents, whether 
sojourners (sun ka) or Chinese-Americans,?7 
their pattern of migration and ‘geographic 
distribution should be noted."* For both, the 
dispersion is toward cities located in the 
western part of this country, with the heavi- 
est concentration of the Chinese-Americans 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles.: Cities 
in Montana, other than Butte, ranked third, 


6 Konvitz, Tae Alien and the Asictic in American 
Law (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1946), 
p. 195: ‘The professions or occupations in which 
the practitioner or worker must be a citizen or de- 
clarant are: attorney, auctioneer, dentist, guide, 
miner, etc.” (for Montana). 


t7 Chinese-Americans are Americans of Chinese 
descent and are citizens of the United States. 


18 Data for the departed residents of Butte’s 
Chinatown were obtained (x) by questionnaires 
and (2) by interviews. 


7% Beulah Ong Kwoh, “The Occupational 
Status of the American-born College Graduates” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chi- 
cago, 1947), chap. ii, p. 10: ‘“The trend of Chinese- 
Americans moving into the Bay Area is even more 
evident among those born outside oi California. ... 


These persons migrate from Montana, Arizona, e 
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while the other areas throughout the coun- 
try attracted but a few. For the sum ka, tne 
principal centers of concentration are San 
Francisco, Seattle, and other cities in Mon- 
tana (excluding Butte). Their emigration to 
the midwestern ands eastern parts of the 
country is larger than that of the Chinese- 
Americans; the latter’s migration was initi- 
ated, in the main, by the parents. Those 
families with American-born mothers went 
to cities where the mothers’ relatives r2- 
sided. | 

The lack of vocational and professional 


Nlinois, Washington, and Hawaii... . Social life 
added to economic opportunities are the man 
attractions for an increasing migration into this 
area.” 
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opportunities in Butte was the primary rea- 
son for moving. 

Occupational distribution.—Table 3 re- 
veals the occupational distribution of 
(1) present residents of Butte, (2) Chinese- 
Americans residing in Butte and elsewhere, 
and (3) departed sun ka. 


It appears that more than one-third, or 
twenty-one, of the present gainfully em- 
ployed Chinese residents of Butte are en- 
gaged in the operation of restaurants or 
noodle parlors. All but two are sun ka. Of the 
departed sojourners, almost twice as many 
as those who remain are in this occupation. 
However, the restaurant workers of the de- 
parted group are employees rather than 
owners, and it appears that the small city is 


TABLE 3 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENT RESIDENTS OF BUTTE, MONTANA, 
BUTTE-BORN CHINESE-AMERICANS, AND DEPARTED SOJOURNERS, 1946 





Present Residents of Butte-born Chinese- No Departed No 
Butte, Montana” Americenst ' Sojourners$ : 
Laundry: Business: Laundry. ..2s4csces'es 6 
Washerin.dcice accaexrs Proprietor sc2cjeweelas 5 
Ee a = EO EE Restaurant: 
Profession............. 3 OWE!) 60% ch dmeaeae 8 
MOA. bi cst rani BUyernstesucctaaiwss I Walter, sous deaaw. 18 
COOK ETAPE ETETE 7 
Restaurants and noodle Restaurant: Dishwasher......... 7 
parlors Waiter. .......006.- 7 
Manager............. MOOK 2 iia eee e eas I OCA eg eines ot 40 
COOK E T 
Asg’ t cook... nanna. Totala einai eta 8 
Wailers os ooo eein CEE oana 4 
Dishwasher.......... Curio-dealer........... I 
Kitchen aids......... Stenographer.......... 3 Semiskilled laborer... .. 3 
a ee ee en eee 5 Radio repair.......... I 
Total ns hedie sind Skilled laborer......... 8 Herb doctor........... I 
» MIRE E beeen ees 2 Truck driver.......... I 
Merchandise store: Telephone operator. ... I Importing-exporting.... I 
IO ce E eens Bartender eyin 3. | Housewife ii wos access 9 
Onie ossidi 452042 News reporter......... I Retired. sonco eas one 3 
Armed forces.......... Io Unknown.:... TEE 3 
Total oorerienss asi Student .............. 17 
Others: Housewives £I - 
Herb doctor.......... Deceased........... 6 
Miners sc cceaiaeeuen Unknown. .......... 4 
Student < cccunieth ewes 
ON telefe eenean 
Repairing fishing tackl 
Total osiiasegenses 
Px - 
Grand total urisiga: AB Fescwad cetaceans unset es a E E E EE 73 





* Includes Chinese-Americans and sojourners. 
+ Includes those in, Butte. 


tł Butte sojourners not included. 
§ Wage-earners; others are owner-operators. 
& 
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more favorable for the owner-operator type 
of business. In large cities, restaurants em- 
ploy more helpers. Moreover, wages were 
high during the last war, and it was more re- 
munerative to be employed than to incur the 
risk of ownership and management. 

The occupations in Butte not indicated 
for either of the two other groups are herb 
doctors and miners. The Chinese-American 
group shows a wider variation of occupa- 
tions: clerks and salesmen in offices and 
stores, telephone operators, news reporters, 
and bartenders. Three are in professional 
work, while five own and operate their own 
establishments: grocery, dry-cleaning and 
dyeing, produce market, and restaurants. 
Seventeen are students in high schools and 
colleges. The married females reported their 
occupation as “housewife” even when as- 
sisting their husbands in the conduct of the 
business. Of interest is the total absence of 
laundry work among Chinese-Americans.”° 

The following classifications are not 
shown for the present residents in Butte: 
shipyard worker, radio repair, truck driver, 
importer and exporter. The last is more akin 
to the old-styled Chinese merchandise store, 
and the difference lies in the nature of the 
transactions, as trade between two countries 
are involved. A fair knowledge of both mar- 
kets is required, and a sojourner without an 
education could not conduct it. The one so 
engaged is a college graduate who has resid- 
ed in the United States since his youth. 

Education and occupational distribution.— 
It would appear that the parents of the 
Chinese-Americans had, at one time or an- 
other, owned their business in Butte or else- 
where. Owning one’s own business functions 
as a symbol ofstatus and as a testimony to 
the rise from common laborer to small entre- 
preneur. For those possessing a limited edu- 
cation, the choice of occupations or busi- 
nesses is narrow. The parents of the Chinese- 
Americans of Butte had little education in 
English; indeed, even among the American- 


20 Ibid., chap. ili, pp. 21-22: “The small per- 
centage of restaurants and laundries dwindle 
even more among the children. Only one #bling 
of a college graduate is in the laundry business, and 
only one graduate himself is so engaged.” 

e 


born mothers, only two could write a letter. 
All mothers, whether born in this country or 
in China, had no Chinese education. Fathers 
had more Chinese education than English, 
especially herbalists and merchants.” 

All Chinese-Americans born in Butte had 
completed grammar school, and twenty-two 
had finished high school.” Fourteen are now 
studying in primary or secondary schools, 
and three are in college. Eight of the group, 
six boys and two girls, have Bachelor’s de- 
grees, while four others have attended col- 
lege one year; four, two years; and one, 
three years. Of the eight possessors of col- 
lege degrees, two have Master's degrees. Of 
the latter, one has completed some work to- 
ward a doctorate, while the other has this 
degree. Thus a total of sixteen Chinese- 
Americans have attended institutions of 
higher learning. When the percentage of col- 
lege graduates with degrees is compared 
with the prevailing ratio of this country, 
that for Butte’s Chinese college population 
compares favorably—three boys to one girl. 

In an attempt to correlate the extent of 
college education to occupations, it was dis- 
covered that during the last war the relaxing 
of industrial barriers against Orientals in- 
fluenced their choice and acceptance. Two 
college graduates (one with a Bachelor of 
Science and one with a Master’s degree) now 
operate and own their retail grocery business 
but had worked in defense industries. One 
girl graduate is a housewife, while another 
(in China) is a professional tennis player 
who had majored in economics. It appears 
that only three of the eight college graduates 
ate pursuing the occupations or professions 
for which they are trained. As the remainder 
of this American-born group become of col- 
lege age, it is probable that zhe number of 
college graduates will increase. However, 
what their occupational or professional fu- 
tures will be is uncertain. 

In comparing the occupational distribu- 
tion of the Chinese-Americans with that of 
their parents, it appears that the former do 


a Ibid., p. ẹ. = 


z2 According to the Silver Bow County Birth 

Register, 1883 to 1943, 99 Americans of Chinese e 

descent were born in Butte, Montana. ° 
e 
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not follow that of the latter. Of the five Chi- 
nese-Americans who own and operate their 
own establishments, the choice is wider than 
for their parents. Thus a type of horizontal 
mobility occurs in these cases, whereas a 
downward trend appears in two cases. For 
example, the son of a herbalist (assuming 
this as a profession) operates a dry-cleaning 
and dyeing establishment, while the son of 
another herbalist operates a restaurant em- 
ploying his brothers. The three college grad- 
uates employed by American firms have 
risen from the business classification of their 
parents to a professional status and show the 
only vertical trend for the entire Chinese- 
American group. _ 


SUMMARY 


Theoccupational accommodationeffected 
by the members of an immigrant group is an 
index to their social accommodation and as- 
similation. When the group has racial visi- 
bility, their choices are limited by the super- 
ordinate group, and the subordinate one per- 
forms services and occupations of a symb:- 
otic nature, complementing that of the 
former. A pattern of invasion and succession 
presents itself. : 

The occupations in which the Chinese in 
Butte, Montana, have experienced the 
greatest succession are those of a purelv 
service nature and those affected by techno- 
logical changes, as, for example, mining, 
railroad construction and road repair, jani- 
tor, porter, woodcutting, and domestic serv- 
ice. Technological advances, legal restric- 
tigns, and preferential employment prac- 
tices operate against them. Accommodatior 
is attained by seeking employment in Chi- 
nese-owned establishments. 

A change in the population base can de- 
stroy the demand for the service rendered, 
as exemplified by the disappearance of the 
Chinese restaurants and the merchandise 
store. Changing tastes and habits caused the 
Chinese tailor-shops to disappear, while the 
curtailment of imports affected the curio 
shgps and herbal establishments. Replace- 
ment by another ethnic group, the Koreans, 
affected Chinese truck farms and produce 


vendors. ə 
e 
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The four types of establishments which 
have remained—laundries, restaurants, 
rooming-houses, and noodle parlors—have 
experienced adaptations but are able to sur- 
vive by excelling in some form of service or 
goods attracting patrons. 

In establishing a pattern of occupational 
accommodation, the Chinese first engaged 
in those occupations and services which were 
in demand by the members of the dominant 
society and for which they were paid a wage. 
Later they engaged in occupations which af- 
forded them the opportunity to rise from the 
unskilled-labor group into that of a small, 
independent entrepreneur. This adaptation 
served to create a status in the new world as 
well as in the home village. Businesses which 
could be readily sold or left in the care of 
others afforded the best means of accommo- 
dation. 


In comparing the occupational distribu- 
tion of former and present Chinese residents 
of Butte, it was found that. the lack of occu- 
pational and vocational opportunities mo- 
tivated a dispersion to the western part of 
the country. The departed residents have a 
wider occupational distribution than those 
remaining. Increased education and special- 
ized training for Chinese-Americans have re- 
sulted in greater occupational and profes- 
sional diversification. The tendency is for 
them to become wage-earners, whereas their 
parents were owners of small businesses at 
one time or another. One fact was significant 
among the Chinese-American group: no one 
is engaged in laundry work. Of the eight col- 
lege graduates of the fatter group, only three 
follow the professions for which they are 
trained. There was, however, a closer correla- 
tion between education and occupations 
during the last war for the entire group. 
There appears to be no correlation between 
the occupations of Chinese-Americans and 
their parents.*3 
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33 For a more complete discussion see Rose Hum 
Lee, ‘The Chinese Communities of the Rocky 
Mourtain Region” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, 1947), chaps. vii and xi. , 
f e 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


> THE PERCEPTION OF RACE 


April 9, 1949 
To the Editor: 


May Ladd a footnote to the discussion by 
Gustav Ichheiser and Louis Wirth in the 
Journal for March, 1949? The other day I 
happened to be telling our maid, a Brazilian 
white girl, something of the abilities and 
achievements of Negroes in the United 
States. Among other persons I mentioned 
Marian Anderson, and, recalling that some 
months ago a cover of Time magazine had 
carried a copy of a painting of this famous 
singer, I got the issue and showed it to the 
girl. She took one look and exclaimed, “‘Mas 
ela nao é preta, é branca!” (‘But she isn’t a 
black, she’s a white!) This experience, ix 


which perception was markedly altered by defi- 
nitions laid down in the culture, could be re- 
peated all over Brazil. Literally thousands of 
persons who to one born in the United 
States (including Negroes) would undoubt- 
edly be perceived as physically different 
completely escape in Brazil the category to 
which in the United States they automati- 
cally would be ascribed at first glance. Inci- 
dentally, as I continue to participate in local 
attitudes, I occasionally come to realize that 
my own perception: of color is becoming 
somewhat dulled. 

DONALD PIERSON 


Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica 
Sao Paule, Brazil 


HIGHER DEGREES IN SCCIOLOGY CONFERRED IN 1948 


According to reports*received by the Journal from departments of sociology in the 
United States offering graduate instruction, 58 doctoral degrees and 278 Masters’ degrees in 
sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1948 by 59 institutions. 
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Oden W. Anderson, A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 

_ 1937, 1938. “The Health Insurance Move- 
ment in the U.S.: A Case Study of the Role 
of Conflict in the Development and Solution 
of a Social Problem.” University of Michigax. 

Bernard Barber, B.A. Harvard, 1939. “ ‘Mass 
Apathv’ and Voluntary Social Participaticn 
in the U.S.” Harvard. 

Raymond E. Bassett, B.A. Yale, 1923; M.A. 
Vermont, 1934. “Measurements of Status in 
Mount Vernon, Washington.” University of 
Washington. | 

Alvin L. Bertrand, B.S. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1940; M.S. University of Kentucky, 
1941. “The Attitudes of Rural-Parents tc- 
ward Dental Care for Children in Selected 
lected Areas of Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 

Donald J. Bogue, A.B. Iowa, 1939; A.M. Wash- 
ington State, 1940. “The Internal Structur2 
of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

Charles J. Bornman, B.A., B.D. Moravian Col- 
lege, 1908, 1910; M.S. University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922. “The Farmer’s Behavior toward 
the Radio.” Columbia. 

Charles E. Bowerman, A.B. Denison, 1935. 
“The Measurement of Areas of Adjustment 

ein Marriage.” Chicago. 

Jean Burnett, A.B., M.A. Toronto, 1942, 1943 


“The Problem of Community Instability ir . 


East Central Alberta.” Chicago. 

Jesse L. Charlton, B.A. Richmond, 1926; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1927. “The Social Aspects 
of Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the 
Arkansas Ozarks.” Louisiana State, 

Leonard Cohen, B.A. Clark, 1943; M.L. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, to45. “A Critical 
Study of Job Evaluation.” New School. 

Lillian Cohen, A.B. Temple, 1940; M.A. Chi- 

«cago, 1942. “Factors Associated with Home 
Ownership in Twenty-two Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts, 1940.” Chicago. 


d 
e 


bo 


T. Stanton Dietrich, B.A. Wesleyan University, 
1935; M.A. Louisiana State University, 1941. 
“The Social Organization of the Petroleum 
Industry.” Loutsiana State. 

Hugh D. Duncan, A.B. Drake, 1931; A.M. Chi- 
cago, 1933. “Chicago as a Literary Center: 
Social Factors Influencing Chicago Literary 
Institutions from 1885 to 1920.” Chicago. 

Joseph W. Eaton, B.S. Cornell. “Exploring To- 
morrow’s Agriculture.” Columbia. l 

S. Joseph Fauman, A.B., A.M. University of 
Michigan, 1939, 1940. “The Factors in Oc- 
cupational Selection among Detroit Jews,” 
Michigan. l 

Volney E. Faw, A.B. La Verne, 1935; M.A. 
Chicago, 1940. “Vocational Interests of Chi- 
cago Negro and White High School Junior 
and Senior Boys.” Chicago. 

Joseph H. Fitzpatrick, M.A. Fordham, 1941; 
S.T.L. Woodstock, 1944. “The White Collar 
Worker on Wall Street.” Harvard. 

Donald L. Foley, B.A. Colgate, 1938; M.A. 
Chicago, 1942. “Urban Neighborhood Facil- 
ities.” Washington University. 

Sr. Mary Edward Healy, B.S. University of 
Minnesota, 1928. “Society and Social Change 
in the Writings of St. Thomas, Ward, Sum- 
ner, and Cooley.” Catholic. 

Paul A. Houser, B.A., M.A. Tennessee, 1935, 
1936. “Mortality Differentials in Michigan.” 
Michigan State. 

Chester L. Hunt, B.A. Nebraska Wesleyan, 
1934; M.A. Washington University, 1937. 
“A Study of the Relationship of the German 
Protestant Church and Natjonal Socialism.” 
Nebraska. 

Morris Janowitz, A.B. New York University, 
1941. “Mobility, Subjective Deprivation and 
Ethnic Hostility.” Chicago. 

Orrin Klapp, M.A. Chicago, 1940. “The Hero 
as a Social Type.” Chicago. 

Cecil Evva Larsen, A.B. Texas College of Arts, 
1930; A.M. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1932. “Attitudes toward Social Prob- 
ps in Norwegian Fiction and Drama from 
1870 to 1940.” Southern California. 
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Susan McAllister, A.B. Sweet Briar College, 
1930; M.A. University of Pennsylvania, 
1943. ‘“The Class Representativeness of Pol- 
icy-making Bodies of Social Institutions and 
-Voluntary Organizations.” Ohio State. 

Rev. Leo J. Martin, S.J., B.A. Loyola, Chicago, 
1940; M.A. Fordham, 1943. “Causal Theory 
in Sociology.” Fordham. 

Don A. Martindale, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 
1939, 1940. “Morale of the Civilian Soldier.” 
Wisconsin. 

Bernard Meltzer, A.B., M.A. Wayne, 1943, 
1944. ‘“Preprofessional Career and Early Pub- 
lication as Factors in the Differential Pro- 
ductivity of Social Scientists.” Chicago. 

Carrol M. Mickey, B.A., M.A. Kansas Univer- 
sity, 1936, 1941. “A Sociological Analysis of 
the Conservation Movement.” Lowa. 

David S. Milne, A.B. University of California 
at Los Angeles, 1932; A.M. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1939. “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Services in Wartime California.” Chi- 
cago. 

Earl R. Moses, A.B. Oberlin, 1935; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1932. “Breaking Bonds: A Study of 
Culture Conflict and Patterns of Accommo- 
dation among Migrant Negro Youth.” Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Richard Otto Nahrendorf, A.B. University of 
Southern California, 1944. “Origins and In- 
terpretations of Selected Sociological Con- 
cepts of Max Weber.” Southern California. 

Ernest In-Hsin Ni, A.B. Tsing Hua, 1932; M.A. 
Chicago, 1945. “Social Characteristics of the 
Chinese Population: A Study of the Popula- 
tion Structure and Urbanism of a Metro- 
politan Community.” Chicago. 

Vernon J. Parenton, M.A. Louisiana State, 
1938. “Rural French-speaking People of 
Quebec and South Louisiana.” Harvard. 

Alfred P. Parsell, B.A. Syracuse, 1938. “Social 
Change and Social Control in an American 
Indian Tribe.” New York University. 

Daniel O’Haver Price, B.S. Florida Southern, 
1939; M.A. University of North Carolina, 
1942. “Distance and Internal Migration: A 
Study of Migration Differentials in the U.S., 
1936-40.” North Carolina. , 

Rev. Richard J. Roche, M.A. Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1943. “Catholic Colleges and the Negro 
Student.” Catholic. 

Robert A. Rohwer, B.A. Morningside College, 
1939; M.A. Wisconsin, 1640. “Familism in 


Farming and Security on the Land: A Study . 


of Family Factors in the Land Tenure Ex- 


perience of the Farmers of Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Iowa, 1946.” Wisconsin. 

Erich - Rosenthal, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1939, 
1942. “The Jewish Population of Chicago, 
Illinois: Size and Distribution as Derived 
from Voters’ Lists.” Chicago. 


-Louis Ruchames, B.S.S.°City College of New 


York, 1937. “The F.E.P.C.: History and Ac- 
complishment.” Columbia. 

John William Shaw, B.S., A.M. University of 
Southern California, 1936, 1937. “The Social 
Phases of Industrial Recreation as They Af- 
fect Employee-Employer Relations in the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area.” Southern 
California. 

Tamotsu Shibutani, A.B. California, 1942; A.M. 
Chicago, 1944. “The Circulation of Rumors 
as a Form of Collective Behavior.” Chicago. 

Erwin O. Smigel, B.A. University of North 
Carolina. 1939; M.A. New York University, 
1942. “The Unemployed Veteran in New 

York City.” New York University. 

Christopher Smith, B.S. Springfield College, 
1934; M.A. Columbia University, 1936. 
“The Occupational Ladder: A Study of Ver- 
tical Occupational Mobility in American In- 
dustry.” Columbia. 

Luke Smith, A.B. University of California, 
1936. “Relations between the Territorial 
Structuring and the Local Government of a 
Metropolitan Suburb.” Harvard. 

C. E. Sower, B.S.Ed. Ashland College, 1934; 
M.A. Ohio State, 1936. “A Comparative 
Analysis of the Relations between the Aspira- 
tions, Interests, Problems, and Cleavages of 
Adolescent Youth in the Suburban Area of 
Flint, Michigan, and Certain Aspects of So- 
cial Structure.” Okto State. 

Arnold Philip Sundal, B.A. Augustana College, 
1938; M.A. Wisconsin, 1940. “Marriage ang 
Mate Selection with Special Reference to 
Marriages in the Madison Community in 
Peacetime and Wartime.” Wisconsin. 

Guy Edwin Swanson, A.B., A.M. Pittsburgh, 
1943. “Emotional Disturbance and Juvenile 
Delinquency.” Chicago. 

Glen L. Taggart, B.S. Utah State College, r940. 
“The Czechs of Wisconsin as a Culture 
Type.” Wisconsin. 

Julian R. Tatum, B.A. Mississippi, 1938; M.A. 
Louisiana State University, 1939. “The 
Socio-economic Correlatives of Health: & 
Study of Factors Affecting the Health and 
the Obtaining of Health Services of Farm 
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Families in Columbia County, Arkansas, 
1942.” Louisiana State. 

John Winifred Teter, Ph.B., Ph.M. Wisconsin, 
1932, 1935. “The Ecology of Residential 
Areas in Madison, Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 

Gus Turbeville, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1944; M.A. 
Louisiana State Urfiversity, 1946. “Reading 
in the Rural Community: A Social Psycho- 
logical Study of Reading and Library Use 
in Lenawee County, Michigan, 1946-1947.” 
Michigan State. 

Ralph H. Turner, A.B., M.A. Southern Cali- 


fornia, 1941, 1942. “Some Factors in the Dif- _ 


ferential Position of Whites and Negroes in 
the Labor Force of the United States in 
1940.” Chicago. 

Joseph S. Vandiver, B.A. Milsaps College, 1949; 
M.A. Louisiana State University, 1946. “A 
Demographic Comparison of Plantation and 
Non-plantation Counties in the Cotten 
Belt.” Loutsiana State. 

Kennett Yeager, A.B., M.A. University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1938, 1940. “Adjustment of Veteran 
and Non-veteran Students at the University 
of Pittsburgh.” Pittsburgh. 

Trezeant P. Yeatman, A.B., M.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1937, 1941. “The Technicways-State- 
ways of War: An Inquiry into the Changing 
Attitudes of American Soldiers in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, 1942-1946.” 

. North Carolina. 

Rev. Theodore A. Zaremba, A.B. St. Francis 

College, 1938. “Franciscan Social Reform.” 

Catholic. 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 


Paul L. Adams, A.B. Centre College, 1943. 
“Conservatism and Radicalism in American 
Social Psychology.” Columbia. 

James Malcolm Aikey, B.S. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. “The Relationship of Group 
Affiliations to Intelligence in an Institutior. 
for Defective Delinquents.” Pennsylvania 
State. 

Harry Apovian, B.S. New York University, 

' 1940. “Delinquency Conciliation in a Small 
Urban Community.” New York University. 

D. Dorrian Apple, B.A. Texas, 1947. “Zeus and 
the Stone: The Epistemology of Lundberg 
and Parsons.” Texas. 

Grace Creamer Arbogast, A.B. Shepherd’s State 

e leachers College, 1941. “The Development 
and Present Scope of Public Child Welfare 
Services in West Virginia.” Duke. 


Eduardo Arze, B.A. Universidad de Cochabam- 
ba, Bolivia, 1946. “The Vacas Community, 
Bolivia, South America: A Sociological 
Study.” Michigan State. 

Harvey Badesch, B.Ed. Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 1942. “Report: Russell 
Square Community Committee: An Indige- 
nous Community Organization.” Chicago. 

E. Brasher Bailey, B.A. Maryville, 1942. “The 
Negro in East Tennessee Today.” New York 
University. 

Nancy Richter Bay, A.B. Michigan, 1945. 
“Changing Ideology and Present Attitudes 
in a Labor Union.” Chicago, 

Lathrop V. Beale, A.B. Randolph-Macon, 1943. 
“Changes in the Social System of a Factory 
Work Group.” Chicago. 

Edward M. Beard, A.B. Furman, 1943. “An 
Account of a Decade of Development of the 
North Carclina Public Health Contraceptive 
Service.” North Carolina. 

Burton D. Beck, A.B. William Jewell College, 
1935. “An Appraisal of a Rural Center: The 
Merom Rural Life Institute.” Columbia. 

Josephine Beckwith, B.S. in Ed. Kansas State 
Teachers College, 1940. No thesis. Temple. 

Irving Earl Birdseye, A.B. Tusculum College, 
1943; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 
1946. “The Deep River Presbyterian Parish: 
A Case Study in Church-centered Com- 
munity Organization.” North Carolina. 

Don Blackiston, A.B. Hlinois College, 1930. “A 
Study of the Workings of the Sentence and 
Parole Act (as Amended in Illinois State 
Penitentiary from the Cook County Crimi- 
nal Court during 1945).” Chicago. 

Marilyn Block, B.C. Chicago Teachers College, 
1946. “The Relation of Living-Room Equip- 
ment to the Study of Social Status.” Chicago. 

Ann L. Bodie, B.A. Syracuse, 1947. “Leisure 
Interests and Actfvities of H.S. Students 
Employed on Part-time Jobs, Syracuse, 
N.Y.” Syracuse. 

Walter Boek, B.S. Cornell University, 1946. 
“Personal Attributes and Social Experience 
as Correlates of Participation in Farmers’ 
Cooperatives in Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Leo Bogart, A.B. Brooklyn, r941. “The Re- 
sponse of Jews in America to the European 
Jewish Catastrophe, 1941-45.” Chicago. 

Joe Merle Bohlen, B.S. Iowa State College, 
1947. “Factors Relating to Migration Inten- 
tions of High School Seniors, Hamilton 
County, Iowa.” Iowa State. 

Joseph Sullivan Bolt, A.B. Georgia, 1942. “So- 
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cionomy. and Group Centered Recreation.” 
North Carolina. 

Charles D. Bolton, B.A. Det er, 1947. “Fac- 
tors Associated with Neighborlińess.” Stan- 
Jord. 

Max Bonfeld, B.S. College of City of New York, 
1947. “A Study in Method.” University of 
Michigan, Social Science Research Project, 
Flint Survey, Intra-community Migration. 
Michigan. 

Edgar Borgatta, B.A. New York University, 
1947. “The Social System of a Garment 
Plant in New York City.” New York Uni- 
versity. 

Leo Borocowicz, University of Berlin, 1918-22. 
“The International Policy of the American 
Federation of Labor 1935-48.” New School. 

Aroti Bose, India. “The Position of Hindu 
Women in Bengal Today.” Columbia. 

Alvin Boskoff, B.S.S. City College of New York, 
1945. “The Farm Bloc.” Columbia. 

Pauline Esterhay Botty, B.S. State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New Ycrk, 1931; LL.B. 
Youngstown College, 1945. No thesis. West- 
ern Reserve. 

Sr. Mary Lenore Bowling, A.B. Notre Dame, 
1938. “Social Implications of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade.” Catholic. 

Virlyn A. Boyd, B.S. Berry College, 1941. 
“Household and Family Composition m Se- 
lected Rural Areas of Eleven Kentucky 
Counties.” Kentucky. 

James Joseph Brennan, B.A. Brooklyn College, 
1945. “The Juvenile Aid Bureau of the 
Police Department.” New York University 

Marvin Bressler, B.S. Temple, 1947. No thesis. 
Pennsylvania. 

David E. Bright, A.B, Denison, 1943. ‘“Predict- 
ing Success or Failure of Student Nurses.” 
Chicago. . 

Robert Bronstein, “Consumer Cooperation in 
‘the United States.” Chicago. 

Robert Brunton, B.Engineering, University of 


Colorado, 1947. “The Negroes of Boulder, 


Colorado: A Community Analysis of an 
Ethnic Minority Group.” Colorado. 

James L. Bryant, Jr., B.A. Lincoln University, 
1941. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Edward Alexander Burch, A.B. University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1934. “Attitudes 
of Employers Engaged in Manufacturing in 


the Los Angeles Area Relative to the Em- 


‘ ployment of Negroes.” Southern California. 
Bernard Moffett Cannon, A.B. Wofford College, 


1941. “Differential Factors Which Impede or 
Promote Unionization in Southern Mills.” 
Harvard. 

Kenneth L. Cannon, B.S. Brigham Young, 
1935. “Changes in Divorce Rates for Selected 
Rural and Urban*Areas in Utah and Iowa.” 
Lowa State. n 

Virginia Carnes, B.S. Oklahoma, 1047. “A 
Study of Social Participation of Incoming 
Veterans on the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Campus.” Southern Methodist. 

Malcolm J. Carr, A.B. Missouri, x940. “Differ- 
ential Acquaintance and Association amọng 
Neighbors in an Area of Low Socioeconomic 
Status.” Indiana. 

Nilda J. Castro, B.S. Texas, 1946. No thesis. Jowa. 

Sumita Chakreverty, A.B. American Univer- 
sity. ‘‘Child-Labour Problem į in India.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard P. Chambers, B.A. Washington Col- 

‘lege, Maryland, 1935. ‘A Study of Selected 
Characteristics and Attitudes of Veteran and 
Non-veteran Students at the University of 
Oklahoma.” Oklahoma. 

Marjorie Mannix Chapman, B.S. Dayton, r945. 
“The Development of the Institutional As- 
pects of the Solid South.” Alcbama. 

Harry W. Clark, Jr., A.B. Syracuse University, 
1943. “Voting Participation.” Columbia. 

Minna Clark, B.A. Bryn Mawr, 1927. No thesis. 
Connecticut. 

Wilmer Harding Clay, B.S. Mississippi State, 
1943; B.D. Emory School of Theology, 1946. 
“Church Participation in Rural Community 
Life.” North Carolina. 

Jane Colley. “Report: An Analysis of the Anxi- 
eties and Fears about Neighborhocd Deteri- 
oration.” Chicago. 

Pat James Columbo, Ph.B. John Carroll Uni- 
versity, 1943. “The Italians of Cleveland, 
with Special Reference to the Mayfield Road 
Area: The Sociological Differences between 
Residents and Non-residents.” Western Re- 
serve. 

Jerry Walker Combs, A.B. Presbyterian Col- 
lege, 1934. “Population Migration in the 
State of Tennessee.” Tennessee. 

Rebecca Core Conaway, B.S. West Virginia, 
1914. “A Study of the Origin, Organization, 
Work and Influence of Women’s Clubs 
in West Virginia.” West Virginia. 

Helen Constas, B.A. Hunter, 1942. ‘““Bureau- 
cratic Collectivism: A Study of the Incas ef 
Peru.” New School. 

Robert E. Corley, A.B. Wesleyan, 1942. “Types 
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of Utility Relations with Special Reference 
to Cooperative Associations.” Iinots. 

Margaret Cornuelle. “Report: Population Suc- 
cession with Reference to the Clientele af 
Hull House, 1946-47.” Chicago. 

Forest Burr Crain, B.A. Texas, 1947. “The Oc- 
cupational Distribtition of Spanish-Name 
People in Austin, Texas.” Texas. 

Harold B. Crasilneck, B.A. Trinity, 1947. “One 
Hundred Male Latin-American Juvenile De- 
linquents, San Antonio, Texas.” Texas. 

Janet Fitch Creelman, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1927. 
“A Statistical Study of the Relationship te- 
tween Verbalized Attitudes of Prejudice and 
Inadequate Personality Adjustment.” W-s- 
consin. 

Bertram Crocker, B.A. Denison College, 1929; 
B.D. Crozer, 1931. “The New Emphasis on 
Rehabilitation in Penology.” Columbia. 

Carol Cruikshank, A.B. Vassar College, 1943. 
“What Makes a Good Volunteer?” Columbia. 

William D. Curtis, B.S. Miner Teachers Cel- 
lege, 1938. “An Analysis of Socio-economic 
Problems of Thirty-one Negro Families in a 
Transitional Area.” Catholic. 

Ralph Dakin, B.F.A. Colorado, 1942. “Science 
and Painting from 1300-1899: A Study of 
Patterns in Cultural Activity.” Colorado. 

Harry K. Dansereau, B.S. Maryland, 1943. “A 
Critique of Myrdal’s An American Dilem- 
ma” West Virginia. 

Harold D. Davis, B.S. London, 1946. “Indus- 
trial Democracy in a Socialist Britain.” 
Columbia. 

David Day, A.B. Lincoln Memorial University, 
1945. “The Impact of World War II on Ju- 
venile Delinquency in Knox County, Tennes- 
see.” Tennessee. 

William N. Dean,- A.B. Gordon, 1941; B.E. 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, 

* 1944. “Fifty Years of Social Work as Re- 
flected in the New Hampshire Conference af 
Social Work.” New Hampshire. 

Jack Robert DeLora, B.S. Bowling Green Statz 

. University, 1947. No thesis. Western Re- 
serve. 

William Desmonde, B.A. New York University, 
1944. “A Comparison of Mead and Freud.” 
Columbia. 

Harold L. Dixon, B.A. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1947. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

John P. Donnelly, B.A. Buffalo, 1948. “The 

æ Social and Political Philosophy of Bertranc 
Russell, as Compared with Sociological Writ- 
ings Dealing with the Same Topics.” Buffalo. 
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Sarajean Duncan, B.S. Tuskegee, 1946. “The 
Negroes of Monessen, Pennsylvania: A 
Study in Symbiotic Ethnic Relations.” How- 
ard. . 

Lowell H. Dunigan, B.S. Iowa State College, 
1947. “A Scale for`the Measurement of 
Dynamic Stability in Family Life.” Towa 
State. 

James R. Echols, B.A. Richmond, 1941. “An 
Analysis of Higher Education for Negroes in 
Va.” Virginia. 

Eleanor V. Eggers, A.B. Chicago, 1942. “A 
Study of Factors in General Marital Adjust- 
ment and Sexual Adjustment in Marriage.” 
Chicago. 

Robert L. Ennis, B.A. Bates, 1942. No thesis. 
‘OUnitersity Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Conway Esselstyn, B.A. Hobart, 1934. 
“Value Conflict in Atomic Energy Control.” 
New York University. 

Stuart Eurman, B.A. Montclair State Teachers 
College, 1943. No thesis. Cornell. 

Joseph Fabinsky, B.A. Denver, 1946. “The 
Connecticut Reformatory.” New York Uni- 
versity. 

Gerhard Jacob Falck, A.B. Western Reserve, 
1947. No thesis. Western Reserve. 

Rev. John R. Feiten, A.B. St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, 1945. “An Investigation of the Knowl- 
edge and Attitudes of Catholic Married Peo- 
ple on the Moral Relationships in Marriage 
and the Family.” Catholic. 

Seymour Fiddle, B.S.S. City College of New 
York, r940. “Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search: An Analysis of Some of Its Theoreti- 
cal and Empirical Contributions.” Columbia. 

Arthur Field, B.S. University of Pennsylvania; 
M.A. Columbia College, 1946. “Sociological 
Aspects of the Agricultural Collectives of 
Palestine.” Columbia. 

George A. Field, B.A Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1939. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Arnold L. Fishman, B.A. Queens College. 
“Trends of Change within the Class Struc- 
ture of Great Britain during the Period from 
July of 1945 to April of 1948: The First 
Three Years of the Labor Government.” 
Columbia. | 

William A. Flackmeier, B.D. Wartburg Semi- 
nary, 1942; B.A. University of Texas, 1947. 
“The Prophet in the American Revolution.” 
Texas. 

Sue Flanagan, B.A. New York University, 1941. 
‘fi Contemporary Variation in the Pattern 
of Protestant Social Work: The Federation 
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of Protestant Welfare Agencies of New 
York.” New York University. 

Thomas R. Ford, B.S. Louisiana State, 1946. 
“Maplewood: A Planned Community in the 
Industrial South.” Louisiana State. 

Hyman H. Frankel, B.S. Ilinois, 1947. “A Com- 
parative Study of Medieval Feudaland Mod- 
ern Industrial Class Structures.” Illinois. 

Muni C. Fremhartz, B.A. University of Toron- 
to, 1945. “Institutional Participation and the 
Orientation of Labor Unions to Social 
Change.” Columbia. 

Miriam Schnaper Friedman, A.B. New Jersey 
College for Women, 1947. “Occupational 
Mobility of Oxford and Cambridge Students 
between 1752 and 1886.” Kentucky. 

Oliver T. Fuller, A.B. Alabama University, 
1938. “The Intensive Interview: An Essay 
on Method.” Columbia. 

Emily C. Gilbert, B.A. University of Rochester, 
1946. “Customer Attitudes toward the Em- 
ployment of Negro Sales Personnel.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Sylvia Gilliam, A.B. University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1947. “The Latent Structure of 
the Thurstone Attitude Scale.” Columbia. 

Duncan V. Gillies, B.A. San Francisco State 
College, 1942. “Relationship between Dura- 
tion of Marriage at Time of Divorce and So- 
cio-economic Status.” Stanford. 

Archolose Godoshian, A.B. Michigan, r944. “A 
Study of the Armenians in Pontiac, Michi- 
gan.” Chicago. 

David Gold, B.A. Iowa, 1947. “Attitude Test- 
ing Methodology: The Effect of Varying the 
Number ‘of Possible Responses in the Meas- 
urement of Attitude.” Iowa. 

Bernard Goldstein, B.A. Sir George Williams 
(Montreal), 1946. “The Farmers of the Cana- 
dian West: Why They Form the Basis of the 
Socialist Movement in Canada.” New School. 

Rhoda Blumberg Goldstein, B.A. Brooklyn, 
1946. “A Critigal Analysis of Some Concepts 
of Social Stratification as They Have Been 
Applied to Social Structure of the Southern 
States in the U.S.A.” New School. 

Mary W. Goss, B.A. Iowa University, 1947. 
“Latin American Students’ Leisure Time 
Contact with an Attitude toward Anglo- 
Americans.” Iowa. 

Norma Elsie Granstrom, A.B. Oregon, 1947. 
“Population Mobility in Oregon, — 
1948.” Oregon. 

William Greene, B.A. Buffalo, 1948. “Attitudes 


of Jewish Community Leaders toward Anti- 
Semitism and Zionism.” Buffalo. 

June Germeyne King Griffin, A.B. Tennessee 
A. & I. State, 1945.““The Negro Capitalist 
in a Southern Towp.” Fisk. 

Edwin J. Gross, B.A. New York University, 
1947. “An Analysis of the Development of 
Personnel Counseling in Industry and Its 
Function in the Social Structure of the 
Plant.” New York University. 

Rhoda Gruen, B.A. Connecticut, 1946. No 
thesis. Connecticut. 

William Paul Grunow, B.A. Concordia, St. 
Louis, 1947. “Relationship between the Rate 
of Growth of Congregations of the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church in St. Louis and 
Social Activity.” Washington University. 

Malak Guirguis, B.S. Cairo, Egypt, 1946. 
“Crime in the Middle East.” Wisconsin. 

Norman W. Hamilton, B.A. Syracuse, 1947. 
“Leisure Activities and Social Organization 
Participation of Negroes in Syracuse, N.Y.” 
Syracuse. 


“Henry Lewis Hams, A.B. Kansas, 1947. “The 


Social Movement for Negro Higher Educa- 
tion in Missouri.” Kansas. 

Paul Hansen, Theological Diploma, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, 1937. “A Sur- 
vey of Official Committees on Human Rela- 
tions in American Cities.” Dever. 

Virginia Maes Haradon, B.A. Omaha, 1946. 
“An Intensive Study of the Relation of the 
Four Basic Wishes to Family Maladjust- 
ment.” Omaka. 

Anna Fredrina Harvin, A.B. Florida A. & M. 
College, 1946. “Brazilian Colonial Society: A 
Study in Race and Culture Contacts.” Fisk. 

David L. Hatch, A.B. Dartmouth, 1933. 
“Changes in Structure and Function of a Ru- 
ral New England Community since 1900.” 4 
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Melvin L. Hayes, LL.B. Chicago, 1940; A.B. 
University of Kansas, 1947. “Publicity 
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Columbia. 

Rev. Germain Heery. “A Socio-economic Survey 
of the Mexicans in Joliet, Illinois.” Catholic. 

Ruth E. Hepfinger, A.B. Wayne Teachers Col- 
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Gisela J. Hinkle, B.S. American University, 
1946. “Gustav Aschaffenburg’s Etiological 
‘Theories of Crime Considered Theoretically 
and Historically.” Indiana. 

Roscoe Hinkle, A.B. Elizabethtown College, 
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temporary American Scene: An Analysis of 
erminology with Reference to Group Struc- 
ture and Motive.” Minnesota. 

Arthur E. Hinman, A.B. Western Michizan 
(Kalamazoo), 1946. “The Role of Social 
Psychological Assumptions in the Sociology 
of Knowledge.” Michigan. 

Carol Joy Hobson, A.B. Prairie View, 1044. 
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States: With Special Reference to the Negro 
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Eva R. Hofberg, M. of Law, Warsaw Univer- 
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Stanley Honer, A.B. University of California, 
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“Study of Planned Housing Community.” 
Columbia. 
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Julian T. Houston, A.B. Florida A. & M. Col- 
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Problems of a Group of Veteran Students in 
Washington, D.C.” Catholic. 
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“Measurement of Group Growth Evidenced 
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“Evaluation of a Group Discussion.” Co- 
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Frank Scholfield, B.S. in Ed. South West State 
Teachers Collége, 1946. “An Analysis of the 
Biological Implications of the Theory of 
Arnold J. Toynbee.” Colorado. 

John C. Scott, Jr, B.S. Springfield, 1942. 
“Membership Participation In Voluntary 
Associations.” Chicago. 

John J. Selfridge, B.S.Ed. Vilaova, 1946. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Imam M. Selim, B.S. Fouad First University, 
1941; Diploma, Cairo School of Social Work, 
1946. “General Relationship between Sife of 


Farm and Rural Life with Reference to the 
Lower Nile Valley Region and the Sotth- 
eastern Region of the United States.” North 
Carolina. 

Mary Stone Senn. “Report: Social and Econom- 
ic Characteristics bf Patients at a Chicago 
Planned Parenthood Glinic.” Caicago. 

Ozzie Gordon Simmons, B.S. Northwestern, 
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Norman Singer, B.A. Cornell, 1941. “The Func- 
tion and Role of Trade Unions in a Planned 
Society.” Columbia. 

Marshall Sklare. “A Study of a National Jewish 
Organization Seeking To Protec: the Position 
of the Jew.” Chicago. 

Ann Gertrude Smith, B.A. University of Texas, 
1946. “Social Control in Primitive Societies.” 
Texas. 

Robert C. Sorensen, A.B. Chicago, r944. “A 
Study of the Communication of Supervisory 
Leadership Ideas as They Are Affected by 
Plant Management Hierarchy end Social Or- 
ganization.” Chicago. 

Francis Warren Spencer, A.B. Kansas, 1947. “A 
Comparative Study of Culture and Personal- 
ity Traits of Fijians and East Indians.” 
Kansas. 

Bart Lanier Stafford III, B.A. New School, 
1947. “The Emergence of Anti-Semitism in 
the America First Committee, 1940-41.” 
New School. 

Elizabeth Stern, B.A. Hunter, 1940. “The Soci- 
ological Aspects of Arnold Toynbee’s A 
Study of History Vols. 1-6.” New School. 

Margaret R. Storch, A.B. Cedar Crest College, 
1941. “Personality Crises in Relation to 
Religion.” Duke. 
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College, 1944. “The Adjustment oi Foreign 
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Mildred Surface, B.S. Nebraska, 1939. “The 
Construction of a Workbook in Sociology for 
Secondary Schools.” Omaka. 

James D. Tarver, B.S. Texas A. & M., 1947. 
“Marriage and Divorce Trends in Wisconsin, 
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Larene Taylor, A.B. Utah, 1945. “The Cook 
County Latter-Day Saint Diaspora.” Cki- 
cago. 

Sr. Mary Leonce Topin, A.B. Sisters College, 
Cleveland, 1943. “Contributions of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame to the 
Education and Social Development of the 
Child in the Cleveland Province.” Catholic. 
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serve, 1932. “Service above Self: A Study of 
Rotary International and Its Work for Crip- 
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American Steel Industry.” IHinois. 
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College, 1946. “Differential Punishment in a 
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dominantly Catholic Nationality Area.” 
Western Reserve. 
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Duke. 
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Profession.” Virginia. 
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ə Study of Migration and Job Stability.” Cki- 
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Study of Restrictive Covenants in Chicago.” 
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Study of Factors Influencing Change in Sv- 
cial Attitudes.” Columbia. 

Carolyn Cott Webber, B.A. University of 

` Texas, 1947. “The Negro in the Texas Indus- 
trial Labor Market, 1940—1947.” Texas. 

Hubert Weiner. “Differential Pupil-Teacher 

e Relationship on Basis of Socio-economic 
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Isadore Weinstein, A.B. Wayne University, 
1946. No thesis. University California at Los 
Angeles. 

William Westley, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “Political 
Apathy and the Subjective Feeling of Impo- 
tence.” Chicago. 

Paul F. Wheeler, B.S. New Hampshire, 1947. 
No thesis. Yale. 

Wayne L. Wheeler, B.A. Doane College, 1944. 
“Sccial Stratification in Crete, Nebraska.” 
Nebraska. 

Rosemary Larue Whitaker, B.A. Texas, 1945. 
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versity of Texas: A Study of Group Adjust- 
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Arthur Wilkins, A.B. Yale, 1939. “A Socio-psy- 
chological Analysis of One Type of Love.” 
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Sr. Vera Marie Wingerter, O.S.U., B.A. Loyola 
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Per-Shuan Young, A.B. National Sun Yat Sen, 
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Ruth Ziff, A.B. Hunter College, 1948. “The 
Effect of the Last Three Weeks of a Presi- 
dential Election on the Electorate.” Columbia. 
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Michigan, 1940. “Age-Sex Categories Re- 
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gro in New York City.” New York Univer- 
sily. 

Ralph Virgil Smith, B.S. Michigan State Nor- 
mal, 1946. “Frustration Tensions in Relation 
to Autocratic Industrial Situations.” Michi- 
gan. 

Lorenzo D. Snyder, Jr., B.S. New York Univer- 
sity, 1938. “A Comparison and Evaluation of 
Naval Correspondence Courses with Selected 
Courses from Civilian Institutions.” New 
York University. 

Normon Solomon, B.A. University of Florida, 

` 1947. “Juvenile Delinquency in Dade Coun- 
ty, Florida.” Florida. 

Otto Sonder, Jr., B.A. American University, 
1948. “Situational Aspects of Status.” Buck- 
nell, 

Henry Stern. “The Nature of Changing Socio- 
logical Frames of Reference.” Chicago. 

Gregory Stone, A.B. Hobart, 1942. “Sociologi- 
cal Aspects of Economic Consumption in an 
Urban Area.” Chicago. 

Vernon L. Strempke, A.B. Wartburg College, 
Iowa, 1942; B.D: Westburg Seminary, Iowa, 
1945. “A Religious Case Study of an Iowa 
Community.” Wisconsin. 

Elvin Sukys, A.B. Chicago, 1940. “Study of 
Factional Strife in an Industrial Union Lo- 
cal.” Chicago. 

Mary Tapping, A.B. Radcliffe, 1946. “Method- 
ism and the Idea of Equality in the 18th Cen- 
tury Social Role of the California Medical 
Association.” California at Berkeley. 

Safive B. Temel, B.A. Brown University, 1948. 
“An Analysis of Race Conflict Leading to the 
Greek-Turkish Minorities Exchange.” Stan- 
ford. 

Lydia Thaxton, B.S. Agricultural & Technical 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 1941. 
“A Sociological*Study of the Falashas Jew of 
New York.” New York University. 

Jaime Toro-Calder, B.A. University of Puerto 
Rico, 1948. “Trends of Criminality in Puerto 
Rico.” Wisconsin. 

William Beach Townsend, A.B. Western Re- 
serve University, 1932. “Service above self; 
A Study of Rotary International and Its 
Work for Crippled Children.” Western Re- 
serve, 

John C. Tracey, B.A. Lincoln University, 1940. 
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“Class Differentials as Exhibited in Teen- 
Age Groups.” New York University. 

Jules B. Travers, B.S. City Coliege of New 
York, 1934. “A Study of Sexual Delinquents 
at the Elmira Reception Center.” New York 

` University. y 

Harrison M. Trice, B.S. Isouisiana State, 1946. 
“A Sociological Approach to Labor Turn- 
over.” Wisconsin. 

Albert Tunis, B.A. McGill, 1948. “Stereotypes 
in Minority Group Organization: The Cana- 
dian Italians.” McGill. 

Chaya Sara Tversky, B.A. Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, 1945. “Toynbee’s and 
Santayana’s Conception of the Contempo- 
rary Intellectual Temper.” New School. 

John F. Tychyn, B.A. New York University, 
1947. “Acculturation of the Japanese with 
Special Attention to the W.R.A.” New York 
University. 

Orie John Van de Visse, A.B. Balewin Wallace, 
1947. “The Protestant Church in the Pre- 
dominantly Catholic Nationality Area.” 
Western Reserve. 

Gilda Vaslow, “A Study of Children of Jewish- 
Gentile Parentage.” Chicago. 

John R. Wahl, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. “Social 
Psychology end Education.” Wisconsin. 

George Warren, B.S. Clemson, 1937. “A Con- 
tent Analysis of Chinese Anti-American 
Propaganda.” Chicago. 

Mary Wasmann, B.A. University of Oregon, 
1947. ‘“Regicnalism.” Oregon. 

Lois Watkins, B.A. Florida State University, 
1948. “Chronological Typography of Florida 
Chip Stone Blades.” Florida. 

Amy Hodel Weber, B.A. Wellesley, 1941. “The 
Relation of Scientific Knowledge to Social 
Action.” Wisconsin. 

Hubert Weiner. “Differential Pupil Teacher Re- 
lationship on Basis of Socio-economic Statuse 
Committee.” Chicago. 

Rhea Welt, B.S. Temple University, 1941. 
“Courtship Customs in the American Colo- 
nies.” Temple. 

Kenneth R. Wepprecht, B.S. Illirois State Nor- 

- mal, 1948. “Trends in Women’s Page Con- 
tent of a Selected Newspaper.” Washington 
University. 

William Westley, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “Political 
Apathy and the Subjective Feeling of Impo- 
tence.” Chicago. 

Elijah White, B.S. Memphis State College, 
1946. “A Study of Migration of Cleveland.” 
Chicago. 
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Marguerite Whitten, B.S. Southern Methocist 
University, 1942. “Occupational Study of 
Elevator Girls in Dallas, Texas.” Southern 
Methodist. 

Hugh Whittington, A.R St. Joseph Colleze, 
1946. “The British Documentary Film 
Movement.” Catholic. 

Harold Wilensky, A.B. Antioch, 1947. “Local 
166: A Study of a Union’s Influence on the 
Political Orientation of Its Members.” Chi- 
cago. 

Ray Wilkie, A.B. University of Kentucky, 1927. 


“Sociological Study of Comic Strips.” Louts- 


ville. 

Miriam T. Williams, B.Arch. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 1935. “Ecology, Com- 
munity and Planning.” North Carolina. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne Williams, A.B. Fisk Uni- 
versity, 1946, “Analysis of the Coffee Indts- 
try in Gudtemala.” Fisk. 

James D. Wilson, B.J. University of Missouri, 
1948. ‘Cultural Position of the Walapai.” 
Missouri. 

Martin J. Wiman, A.B. University of Alabama, 
1948. “The Acculturation of the Jews in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama.” Alabama. 

A. Windling, B.S. San Francisco’ State, 1944. 
“Ecological Study of Suicide in San Fran- 
cisco, 1938-42.” University of Washing- 
ton. 

Arman G. Winfield, B.S. Franklin & Marsha_l, 
rg4I. “An Examination of Several Aspects of 
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Robert Redfield’s Theory of Acculturation.” 
Washington University. 

Irving Witt, A.B. California, 1942. “A Study of 
the Division of Labor between Student Hus- 
bands and Their Wives.” Chicago. 

Charles Woodhouse, A.B. University of Colo- 
rado, 1947. ‘Professional Ideology and Pub- 
lic Administration.” California at Berkeley. 

Margot Haas Wormser, B.A. Elmira College, 
1943. “Community Studies on Anti-Semi- 
tism.”’ New School. 

George K. Yamamoto, A.B. University of 
Hawai, 1947. “Social Adjustment in Cauca- 
slan-Japanese Intermarriages in Honolulu.” 
Hawaii. 

Norman Zaichick, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. “The 
Museum Influence in American Anthropol- 
ogy.” Wisconsin. 

Martha A. Zalles, B.A. Wells, 1939. “The Vest- 
ed Interest in the Housing Problem.” New 
School. 

Paul L. Zens, A B. Dartmouth College, 1936. 
“The Nature of Control in Society.” New 
Hampshire. 

George Henry Ziegler, A.B. Macalester College, 
1940. “A Comparative Study of the Atti- 
tudes of the Father and Mother in One Hun- 
dred Selected Families toward the Giving of 
Course on Marriage and Family Life in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Southern California. 

Nicholas Zill, B.S.S. City College of New York, 
1941. “The Avertible Crisis in War Hous- 
ing.” New School. 


The following names were omitted from the census which appeared in the July, 1948, 


issue of the Journal. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Stuart Adams, B.S., M.A. Ohio State, 1937, 


~ s1o41. “An Empirical Test of a Theory cf 


Social Stratification.” Ohio State. 

Raymond E. Bassett, B.A. Yale, 1928; M.A. 
Vermont, 1934. “A Study of Differential Re- 
sponse of Magazine Readers.” University cf 
Washington. 

Richard C. Davis, B.A.. M.A. Pennsylvania 
State, 1939, 1941. “Value Systems and the 
Socialization Process in a Rural Chinese Vil- 
lage.” Michigan State. 

Bernard N. Desenberg, B.A. Stanford, 1937; 
M.A. Southern California, 1940. “An Analy- 
sis of American Textbook Trends in Sociol- 
ogy of the Family.” Okio State. 

Rosalind F, Dymond, B.A.. M.A. Toronto, 


1945, 1946. “A Study of the Empathic Proc- 
ess.” Cornell. 

Vernon Fox, B.A., MLA. Michigan State, 1940, 
1943. “The Impact of the War on a State 
Prison System Serving an Industrial Area.” 
Michigan State. 

Don J. Hager, B.A. Ohio State, 1941. “Some 
Aspects of Sociology under Hitler, 1933-41.” 
Ohio State. 

John James, B.S. Connecticut, 1936; M.A. Uni- 
versity of‘ Washington, 1942. “An Experi- 
mental Study of Covert Behavior.” Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Eileen P. Kuhns, B.A. Reed, 1945; M.A. Syra- 
cuse, 1947. “Institutional Participation of 
Women Members of Population Sub-groups 
m Uriah, California.” Syracuse. 

Fu Ju Liu, M.S. Columbia. “A Study of the 
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Health Conditions in a Chinese Community 
of New York City (with Special Reference to 
the Problem of Tuberculosis).” Michigan 
State. 

Frank L. Parks, B.A., B.E. Colorado, 1929; 
M.A. Colorado, 1932. “A Study in Student 
Attitudes: Classroom Instruction, Student 
Government, Social Organizations.” Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Clarence Schrag, B.A. Washington State Col- 
lege, 1939; M.A. University of Washington, 
1945. “A Sociometric Study of a Prisoner 
Community.” University of Washington. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Walter S. Adams, Jr., B.A. Michigan State, 
1943. “Group Processes in Industrial Rela- 
tions.” Michigan State. 

Edwardo Arze, requirements equivalent to B.A. 
in Facultad de Dericho Ciencia Sociales y 
Economica. “The Vacas Community (Bo- 
livia, So. Am.): A Sociological Study.” Michi- 
gan State. 

Robert Barry, B.A. Michigan State, 1940. 
Michigan State. i 


Ann L. Bodie, B.A. Syracuse, 1947. “Survey of 
Leisure Time Interests and Activities of 14- 
18 Year Old Students Regularly Employed 
in Part-Time Jobs in Syracuse, New York.” 
SYVACUSE. . 

Walter E. Boek, B.S. Cornell University, 1946. 
“Personal Attributes dnd Social Experience 
as Correlates of Participation in Farmers’ 
Cooperatives in Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Virginia Carnes, B.S. Oklahoma, 1947. “A 
Study of Social Participation of Incoming 
Veterans on the S.M.U. Campus.” Southern 
Methodist. 

Marjorie Tower Johnson, B.A. West Virginia, 
1947. “The Presentation of Negro Character 
and Situation in Selected American Novels.” 
Smith. 

J. Howard Kauffman, B.A. Goshen, 1947. “The 
Principles of Operation of Farmers Cc-opera- 
tives as Viewed by Michigan Farmers.” 
Michigan State. 

Barbara Leach, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1941. 
“A Sociological Study of Commercial Artists 

. in Dallas, Texas.” Southern Methodist. 

Paul D. Smith, Jr., B.A. Southern Methodist, 
1948. “An Occupational Study of Independ- 
ent Oil Men.” Southern Methodist. 
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EFRATUM 


The Journal regrets an error which appeared in the article by Robert E. Clark entitled 
“Psychoses, Income, and Occupational Prestige” in our issue of March, 1949, page 435. The 


formulas appearing in footnote 17 should read as follows: 
P:4s\ (A; 
VSE G) 
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Boston University.—The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces tae 
appointment of two visiting lecturers for tre 
summer session: C. W. Topping of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, who will give a 
course in criminology, and Irving E. Mitch- 
ell of Lynchburg College, who will offer a 
course in race relations in the United States. 
Albert Morris of Boston University has ac- 
cepted appointment for the summer session 
as visiting lecturer at the University of 
British Columbia, where he will give a 
course on the family. 


University of Bridgeport-—A Sociolozy 
Colloquium was recently formed by the 
members of the department of sociology aad 
the student members of the American Soc‘o- 
gogical Society. Several meetings have been 
held with the leaders of Americans of foreizn 
backgrounds of the region, and at its annual 
meeting the Colloquium granted special 
awards to a student member and a memter 
of the Bridgeport community “for the pro- 
motion of the basic aims of sociology.” 

Joseph S. Roucek, professor and chairman 
of the departments of sociology and political 
science, will be visiting professor in Occi- 
dental College (Los Angeles) this summer. 


alle was recently elected an associate mem- 


ber of the Institut international d’Histoire 


w politique et constitutionelle of the Sorbonne. 
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University of California.—Robert A. Nis- 
bet and Reinhard Bendix will teach during 
the summer session in the department of 
sociology, Columbia University. 

The graduate students of the department 
of sociology and social institutions have 
formed a Graduate Sociology Club. In addi- 
tion to informal discussions, the club ar- 
ranged a lecture by Philip Frank of Harvard 
University on “Science and Political Ideolo- 
gies” and one by Alexander Vucinich on 
“Social Theory of Soviet Historians.” 


Carnegie Corporation.—John W. Gardner 
has been elected vice-president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. An execu- 
tive associate of the corporation since 1946, 
Mr. Gardner fills the vice-presidency which 
has been vacant sinte Charles Dollard be- 
came president in June, 1948. Dr. Gardner 
joined the faculty of Connecticut College in 
1938 and taught there until 1940, when he 
went to Mount Holyoke to teach for two 
years. He served in the Marine Corps from 


1943 to 1946. 


University of Chicago.—A committee con- 
sisting of Everett C. Hughes, Robert Red- 
field, and Louis Wirth has arranged for the 
publication of Robert E. Park’s papers on 
the éubject of race relations. They are to 
appear in early autumn from the Free Press, 
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Glencoe, Illinois. Two additional volumes of 
Dr. Park’s papers are being planned. 

The following is the program of the sum- 
mer institute of the Society for Social Re- 
search to be held in Ida Noyes Hall, August 
5 and 6, 1949. The theme of the meetings is 
“Communications and the Urban Commu- 
nity.” 

Friday, August 5. First Session, Research 
Technique in Race Relations: Shirley Starr, 
research associate, National Opinion Re- 
search Centre—‘‘The Study of Racial Ten- 
sions inan Urban Community.” Second Ses- 
sion, Communications and Social Structure: 
Kurt Wolff, associate professor of sociology, 
Ohio State University—‘‘The Sociology of 
Knowledge: A General Appraisal.” 

Saturday, August 6. First Session, Prize 
Award Papers (to be selected). Second Ses- 
sion, Mental Health and Urbanism: Herbert 
Goldhamer, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago—‘‘A Century of 
Mental Health Admissions”; John Clausen, 
social scientist, National Institute of Mental 
Health—‘‘The Development of Mental 
Health Services in Urban Areas.” After- 
noon, First Session, Sociological Theory: Paul 
Lazarsfeld, professor, department of sociolo- 
gy, Columbia University—‘Possible Rela- 
tions between Economic and Social Theo- 
ry.” Second Session, Research for Urban 
Planning: Svend Riemer, department of so- 
clology, University of Wisconsin—“Neigh- 
boring Facts and Neighborhood Needs.” 
Evening, Banquet: Robert Leigh, director, 
the Public Library Inquiry—‘Communica- 
tions Research and Public Policy.” 

A Committee on Communication has been 
established at the University of Chicago to 
carry on a teaching and research program in 
the field. In its*interdisciplinary concern 
with communication problems, the commit- 
tee utilizes the resources of the Division of 
the Social Sciences of the University and re- 
lated professional schools. The committee is 
interested not only in the mass mediums of 
communication but also in communication 
problems within small or specialized groups. 
The committee does not grant degrees but 
provides major and minor fields that cotn- 
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prise part of the programs for Master’s gnd 
Doctor’s degrees in the several Cepartments, 


` committees, and schools of the University. 


The core program of instruction consists of 
a sequence of three courses dealing with the 
theory and principles of gommunication, the 
economic organization and social control of 
the communication mediums, and the meth- 
ods of communication research. In its re- 
search program the committee is currently 
developing projects on the smal! community 
newspaper in a metropolitan region, on the 
effects of communication upon public opin- 
lon, on the therapeutic uses of communica- 
tion, on problems of international communi- 
cation, and on the measurement of psycho- 
logical characteristics related to communica- 
tion behavior. | 

The members of the committee are Ber- 
nard Berelson, associate professor of library 
science and of the social sciences, chairman; 
George H. Brown, professor of marketing; 
Sebastian de Grazia, assistant professor of 
the social sciences; Herbert Goldhamer, as- 
sociate professor of sociology; Edward A. 
Shils, associate professor of the social sci- 
ences; Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the Division 
of the Social Sciences; Douglas Waples, 
professor of research in reading; and Morris 
Janowitz, research associate. 

An Institute on Problems of Old Age is 
scheduled for August 8-10. The institute is 


designed to inform and assist those who are -> 


working with older people. It will be con- 
cerned with practical problems in this field, 
such as medical care, living arrangements, 
recreation, employment and retirement, and 
case work and counseling. 

The tentative daily program consists of 
addresses in the forenoons as follows: Mon- 
day, “The Psychological and Sociological 
Characteristics of Older People”; Tuesday, 
“Medical Aspects of Aging: Mental and 
Physical Hygiene of Old Age”; Wednesday, 
“Social Aspects of Aging: Problems of Rec- 
reation, Living Arrangements, Political Ac- 
tivities, Institutions for Older People’; 
Thursday, “Economic Aspects of Aging: 
Problems of Employment, Social Security, 
Effects of Long-Term Inflation”; Friday, 
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“Secial Policies for Later Maturity.” There’ 
will be discussions in the afternoons. 

A workshop for research workers and 
teachers interested in problems of adjust- 
ment in old age will be held at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago for three weeks, from August 
8 to 27, 1949. The purpose of this workshop 
is to enable a number of people who are in- 
vestigating the psychological and sociologi- 
cal aspects of aging to study together under 
the auspices of the University of Chicagc’s 
Committee on the Study of Later Maturity. 

The staff of the workshop will consist of the 
- following members of the committee: Ernest 
W. Burgess, chairman of the Department 3f 
Sociology; Herbert Goldhamer, assistant 
professor of sociology; Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, professor of education and secretary 
of the Committee on Human Development; 
and Ethel Shanas, research associate. 

The first week of the workshop will be 
given to an Institute on Problems of Old 
Age. The second and third weeks will be de- 
voted to intensive work on individual prcj- 
ects, lectures by the staff, and discussion 
groups. | 

Tuition for the course will be $65.00. 
There is also a $5.00 fee for people who are 
matriculating at the University of Chicago 
for the first time and want credit for the 
course. Any who wish to live in the Univer- 
sity dormitories may secure a comfortable 
room and good meals in the Burton-Judscn 
Court Residence Halls for approximately 
$73.00 to $87.00 for the three-week period. 
e For reservations in the institute and 
workshop and in the residence halls 
write to Workshop Secretary, Depar:- 
ment of Education, Judd Hall, University 
of Chicago. 


Columbia University—The recent and 
rapid development of commercial machinery 
for the production and distribution of info-- 
mation and ideas which has altered the origi- 
nal conception of the institution of the free 


eee public library has been explored during tke 


last two years by the Public Library In- 


œ» quiry, a project of the Social Science Re- 
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search Council, now nearing completion. 
The results of the study will be published 
this summer in seven volumes by Columbia 
University Press. Robert D. Leigh directed 
the study under a $200,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. It is a compilation of 
findings based on investigations of library 
services and problems in sixty communities 
throughout the nation, launched at the invi- 
tation of the American Library Association. 
In making the survey, Dr. Leigh has been 
assisted by a sociologist, a psychologist, an 
economist, a historian, an industrial engi- 
neer, and two political scientists. Dr. Leigh 
is writing a general critical evaluation, and 
six special reports are being written by the 
following: Bernard Berelson, dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School; Oliver Garoceau of the political sci- 
ence faculty of Bennington College; William 
Miller, historian and writer; Alice I. Bryan, 
assistant professor of library service, Colum- 
bia University; James L. McCamy, profes- 
sor of political science, University of Wis- 
consin; and Gloria Waldron of the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. 


University of Connecticut—The depart- 
ment of sociology has been reorganized as a 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
The staff in sociology consists of Professors 
James H. Barnett (head), J. L. Hypes, and 
N. L. Whetten; Associate Professor W. C. 
McKain; Assistant Professor Otto H. 
Dahlke; and Instructor Harry Posman. The 
staff in anthropology consists of Associate 
Professor E. G. Burrows and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Charles Wisdom. 


A department of rural sociology has been 
organized in the college of ‘agriculture, to be 
devoted entirely to research. The staff con- 
sists of Professor N. L. Whetten, (head) and 
Associate Professor W. C. McKain. 

Courses in sociology and anthropology 
are taught in the several branches of the uni- 
versity by the following staff members: Fort 
Trumbull Branch: Frances Underwood and 
Edyard Rothstein; Hartford Branch: Rox- 
ane Winburne; Waterbury Branch: Murray 
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Keefer, Fred Yeager, Jr., and Erwin Rubing- 
ton. 

Beginning with the fall of 1949, work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in rural sociolo- 
gy will be offered. 

A number of graduate assistantships are 
available for the academic year, 1949-50. 
These assistantships carry a stipend of 
$135.00 a month for nine months and re- 
quire half-time assistance from the recipient 
while working toward an advanced degree. 
Candidates for teaching assistantships in the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
should address inquiries to James H. Bar- 
nett. Those interested in research assistant- 
ships in the department of rural sociology 
should send their inquiries to N. L. Whet- 
ten. 


DePauw University.—Richard T. Oldham 
has been appointed to the department of 
sociology and will assume his duties in 
September. : 


Duke University Howard E. Jensen de- 
livered the Farrell Foundation Lectures on 
“The Task of the Church in an Age of So- 
cial Crisis” at Emory University during the 
winter quarter. 


Eastern Sociological Soctety.—The society 
at its annual meeting in April elected the 
following officers for 1949-50: Meyer F. 
Nimkoff, Bucknell University, president; 
W. Rex Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania, vice-president; Wilbert Moore, 
Princeton, and Elizabeth K. Nottingham, 
Queens College, members of the executive 
committee; Nathan L. Whetten, University 
of Connecticut, delegate to the executive 
committee of the American Sociological 
Society. 

The society unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution prepared by a special 
Committee on Human Rights and Civil 
Rights: 

“WHEREAS, There is a manifest tendency, 
which has reached crucial proportions in cer- 
tain areas in the United States, to subjact 
teackers to special restrictions and penalties 
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not imposed upon other members of the 
community, we, the members of the Eastern 
Sociological Society at our 1949 Annual 
Meeting, do hereby affirm that the rights 
and responsibilities of the teacher as a citi- 
zen are identical with those of other mem- 
bers of the community in general. We do 
further affirm that the primary basis for 
judging the fitness of any individual to hold 
a particular academic position lies in his 
meeting the professionally accepted stand- 
ards of scholarship—impartiality and intel- 
lectual integrity—and his competence as a 
teacher. For any sociologist who meets the 
foregoing historic academic standards, his 
own sense of right should be his guide with 
respect to his conduct in the classroom, in 
his research work, in his publications, or in 
any other activities of a definitely academic 
character. These general principles apply 
equally to sociologists in nonacademic fields 
of scientific research or administration. This 
committee recommends that, in view of the 
importance of the subject under considera- 
tion, and the rapidly changing aspects of the 
current American scene with regard to our 
profession, the members of the Eastern So- 
clological Society hereby instruct the presi- 
dent, with the advice of the executive com- 
mittee, to appoint immediately a standing 
committee on academic freedom. It shall be 
the function of this proposed standing com- 
mittee: (x) to consider and recommend 
possible revisions and additions to the fore- 
going statement of principles, and (2) to ob- 
serve and study developing threats to aca- 
demic freedom, and (3) actual infringements 
involving members of the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society, and (4) to make recommenda- 
tions to the society for appropriate action at 
future meetings, or, if urgent, to make a 
referendum of the members.” 


Enfance—The French bimonthly journal 
Enfance has just completed its first year. It 
publishes articles on psychology, pedagogy, 
neuropsychiatry, and sociology as they re- 


late to childhood and adolescence. Among me 


subjects discussed in the first volume are: 
“The Child among the Lebou of Senegal”; 
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“Emotional Retardation”; “The Child and 
the War”; “The Hand and Psychobiological 
Tendencies in the Child”; Images of the 
Body and Self-consciousness”’; “Psychology 
of Children’s Drawing”; “The Schoolrcom 
as a Social Phenonfenon.” 

The editors of Enfance announce that 
they would like American investigators to 
send them articles for publication. Transla- 
tion will be provided by them. Articles and 
inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Henri 
Wallon, editor, or to Mme Helene Gratiot- 
Alphandery, secretary, 41 rue Gay-Lussac, 
Paris V, France. For subscriptions write to 
Presses universitaires de France, 108 Eoul. 
Saint-Germain, Paris VI, France. The sub- 
scription rate for this country is ọ50 francs. 


Fisk University—~The sixth Institute of 
Race Relations held annually at Fisk Uni- 
versity will open on June 27 for a two-week 
session. Lecturers and consultants wil be 
drawn from the nation’s foremost men of 
science, industry, and social welfare. They 
include Thomas H. Wright, Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations; Samuel C. 
Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Sara E. Southall, International Harvester 
Company; M. F. Ashley-Montague, Hahne- 


man Medical College; Louis Wirth, Ameri- 


can Council on Race Relations; A. Abbot 
Rosen, United States Department of Jus- 
tice; John Harding, American Jewish Con- 
gress; Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Ira De A. Reid, Haverford Ccllege; 
Charles H. Houston, NAACP, George T. 
Guernsey, CIO; Myra A. Smith, YWCA. 
Enrolment is selected to create a mem- 
bership representative of all races and 
creeds, each section of the country, and every 
area of professional interest. The instizute is 
open to students, teachers, unionists, em- 
ployers, government employees, members 
and staffs of human relations committees, 
youth and civic leaders, and social ar.d reli- 


_ gious workers. College students may receive 


three semester hours of credit for the two- 
week course. 

For information apply to Jeannette 
Harris, Race Relations Department, Ameri- 
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can Missionary Association, Fisk Universi- 
ty, Nashville 8, Tennessee. | 


German Sociological Society, Leopold von 
Wiese, president (University of Cologne), an- 
nounces a joint conference for the advance- 
ment of the related sciences of man to be 
held at the University of Mainz on Septem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1949. The general theme of 
the conference will be “The Individual and 
Society.” A second and special theme is 
“The Social and Cultural Consequences of 
the Great Increase of Population in the 
Nineteenth Century.” Participating in the 
conference, in addition to the German Socio- 
logical Society, will be the German Anthro- 
pological Society, the German Psychological 
Society, the Society for Applied Psychology, 
the Society of Public Administration, and 
several others. 


Group Farming Research Institute —The 
Rural Settlement Institute, founded in 1941, 
announces its incorporation in December, 
1948, under the laws of the state of New 
York. The name of the institute has been 
changed to Group Farming Research Insti- 
tute. Its activities include field studies, con- 
tacts with interested groups, grants-in-aid, 
and publications. 

The institute is at present engaged in a 
field study of the Hechaluz Training Farms 
in the United States. These farms train 
Zionist youth for life and work in Israel, and 
especially in the kevutzah. In connection 
with this study the establishment in the 
near future of an “observation post” in 
Israel is being planned. 


=- To strengthen contacts with leaders in 


agricultural co-operationeand co-operative 
farming abroad, the director of the institute, 
Henrik F. Infield, is travelling to Israel via 
England, Scandinavia, and other European 
countries. Dr. Infield has been invited to de- 
liver lectures at several European universi- 
ties and research institutes. 

Two grants-in-aid, of $500.00 each, were 
offered by the institute during 1948. The 
fiust of these went to Joseph W. Eaton of 
Wayne University for a ‘‘post-mortem” 


~% 
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survey of the FSA co-operative farms; and 
the second, to Anna E. Hartog of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for a study in Israel of the 
influence of size and ideology upon the 
` kevutzah. 

The third volume in the institute’s “Re- 
search Series on Cooperation” was scheduled 
for publication in April of this year. It will 
appear under the title Cooperative Group 
Living: An International Symposium on Co- 
operative Farming and the Sociology of Co- 
operation, edited by Henrik F. Infield (New 
York: Henry Koosis & Co.). 


International Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population.—The union will hold its first 


oficial assembly since the war in Geneva, - 


Switzerland, during the week of August 27— 
September 3, 1949. The agenda of the as- 
sembly will include provision for informal 
discussions on research problems in demog- 
` raphy and for official action on the progress 
oi the union. Two special sessions of the as- 
sembly will be devoted, at the request of 
UNESCO, to the consideration of the cul- 
tural assimilation of immigrants as regards 
demographic aspects of this question and 
possible lines of research. 

The union was first organized in 1928. Its 
present membership includes scholars from 
thirty-one countries. Membership in the 
union is now on an individual basis, and 
candidates must be indorsed by five mem- 
bers. Present elected officers are M. Adolphe 
Landry, president, and M. Georges Mauco, 
secretary-general and treasurer. These offi- 
, cers and seven vice-presidents constitute the 
executive committee. Vice-President Alfred 
J. Lotka represents the United States on 
this committee. An administrative office of 
the union was established for a two-year pe- 
riod in Washington in November, 1948. 
Frank Lorimer of the American University 
was appointed administrative director. 
Communications concerning union affairs 
may be addressed to him at the American 
University, Washington 16, D.C. 


University of Michigan—-The Journal 
learns with regret of the death last January 


g 


of Roy Hinman Holmes (1882-1949) after 
more than thirty years’ service in the de- 
partment of sociology. Coming to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1911, he earned a 
Master’s degree in English the next year, 


with part of his work in Sociology under the 


late Charles Horton Cooley. This was the 
beginning of a contact that was destined to 
create in Holmes a lasting interest in sociolo- 
gy. In 1912 he became alumni professor of 
English in Hillsdale College, his own alma 
mater. In 1918 he was appointed instructor 
in sociology and in the next few years he 
worked in the field of rural scciology. In 
1927 he was granted the Ph.D. in sociology. 
The title of his thesis was “A Study in the 
Origins of Distinguished Living Ameri- 
cans,” wherein he showed the relative pro- 
portions of rural- and urban-born individu- 
als of distinction in twelve occupational 


groups (American Journal of Sociology, 


XXXIV, No. 4 [January, 1929], 670-85). 

The Survey Research Center and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics have 
been joined to form an Institute for Social 
Research. Rensis Likert has been appointed 
director of the néw institute. Angus A. 
Campbell becomes the director of the Sur- 
vey Research Center, and Dorwin Cart- 
wright remains director of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. 


Moosehaven Laboratory for Gerontology 


_and Gertairics.—Robert W. Kleemeier, pro- 


fessor of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of director 
of the newly established laboratory for 
gerontology and geriatrics at Moosehaven, 
Florida, the city for the aged maintained and 
operated by the’ Loyal Order of Moose fra- 
ternity for the last twenty-five years. His 
appointment becomes effective September 
15. The members of the National Advisory 
Council for Research at Moosehaven are 
Anton J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology, University of Chicago (physi- 
ology), chairman; Ernst P. Boas, New York 
City (internal medicine); Ernest W. Bur- - 


gess, department of sociology, University of 


Chicago (sociology); George Lawton, New 
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York City (gerontology); S. L. Pressey, de- 
partment of psychology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (psychology of aging); Lowell S. Selling, 
Orlando, Florida (mental hygiene); N. W. 
Shock, United States Public Health Service 
(gerontology); Louis J. Haas, New York 
Hospital, Westchester Division (occupation- 
al therapy); and Martin L. Reymert, direc- 
tor, Moosehart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search (psychology), who is charged with 
the supervision of all research activities for 
the Moose fraternity. 


The advisory council recommends that 
the research objectives of the new laborato- 
ry should be the investigation of the physi- 
cal, nutritional, social, educational, and 
emotional factors contributing to the im- 


. provement and maintenance of mental 


health in the aging population, as well as re- 
search in all processes of aging. According to 
Malcolm R. Giles, executive director of the 
Loyal Order of Moose, when the laboratorv 
is well established, the fraternity would like 
to extend to all interested national research 
bodies and individuals the unique facilities 
for study which are to be found in this model 
city for the aged. 


Pacific Sociological Society-~The annual 
meeting was held in San Jose on April r5 and 
16. One hundred members of the society 
were in attendance. Officers elected for the 
year 1949-59 are president, George A. Lurd- 

_ berg, University of Washington; vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Division, Robert O’Brien, 
University of Washington; vice-president, 

“Central Division, Robert Nisbet, Univers:ty 
of. California, Berkeley; vice-president, 
Southern Division, Leonard Bloom, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; secretary- 
treasurer, Gwynne Nettler, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College; newly 
elected to the advisory council, Pauline V. 
Young, Modesto, California, and Glen A. 
Bakkum, Oregon State College. 


Pennsylvania State College-—Seth W. 
Russell will become the head of the depart- 
ment of sociology on July r. Dr. Russell 
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joined the Penn State faculty in 1937 and in. 
1946 was named assistant dean of the school 
of the liberal arts. He will continue to serve 
as assistant dean. 


RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, Cali- 
formea.—A new nonprofit research organiza- 
tion, known as the RAND Corporation, has 
recently been established with headquarters 
at Santa Monica, California. The object of 
the corporation as set forth in its charter is 
to further and promote scientific, education- 
al, and charitable purposes, for the public 
welfare and security of the United States of 
America. RAND’s present research program 
is sponsored by the National Military Es- 
tablishment, Department of the Air Force. 

During the summer of 1948 a social sci- 
ence division was added to the RAND Cor- 
poration. It includes political scientists, soci- 
ologists, and psychologists, most of whom 
are located at the Washington, D.C., office 
of the RAND Corporation, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W. The research program initi- 
ated by the new division provides for sub- 
contract and consultant arrangements with 
social scientists at academic research centers 
in addition to studies to be conducted by the 
staff. The first subcontract research projects 
are now under way at the Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations at Harvard, at Yale Universi- 
ty, and at the American Museum of Natural 
History. RAND’s policy is to encourage 
publication of research findings and the full- 
est possible interchange of information with 
scientists outside RAND. Some studies, 
however, will have ‘to be classified. 

RAND’s staff in the social sciences is 
headed by Hans Speier, formerly of the 
New School for Social Research and the De- 
partment of State. Other members of the 
staff include W. Phillips Davison, editor of 
the Public Opinion Quarterly; Alexander L. 
George; Herbert Goldhamer, on leave from 
the University of Chicago; Joseph M. Gold- 
sen; Abraham Halpern; Paul Kecskemeti; 
Nathan Leites, on a part-time arrangement” 
with Yale University; Philip Selznick, on 
leaye from the University of California (Los 
Angeles); and Renzo Sereno. 


`ù 
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Russell Sage Foundation.—A special com- 
mittee has been appointed to advise the 
foundation on the most useful distribution 
of the collections in its library, which is to be 
discontinued as a separate library in Sep- 
tember. Established in 1912, this library has 
specialized in the field of social work and 
consists of some forty-two thousand books, 
one hundred and sixty-nine thousand pam- 
phlets and reports, and special collections 
such as manuscripts and photographs. The 
New York School of Social Work, which 
participated in building up the original col- 
lection, will receive a working collection 
suited to its needs and the facilities avail- 
able in its new location. Special collections, 
such as the manuscripts and one of photo- 


graphs of immigrants, may’ go to selected 


agencies in their fields. 


Members of the advisory committee are 
Stanley P. Davies of the Community Serv- 
ice Society, chairman; Raymond W. Hol- 
brook, Russell Sage Foundation librarian, 
‘secretary; David G. French, the American 
Association of Social Workers; Ralph G. 
Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation; Lowell 
Iberg, State Charities Aid Association; Mar- 
garet Leal, New York School of Social Work; 
Richard Logsdon, Columbia University Li- 
braries; R. A. Sawyer, New York Public Li- 
_ brary; Ordway Tead, New York City Board 
of Higher Education; and Jerome K. Wil- 
cox, City College of New York Libraries. 


Sorbonne—Georges Gurvitch has been 
appointed to the chair .of sociology at the 
Sorbonne. 

Section VI of the Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes was recently established, de- 
voted to the social sciences in general, in- 
cluding sociology. This gives a framework 
for study and research in social sciences in 
the Sorbonne, similar to a division or faculty 
of social science. There has hitherto been no 
general organization of the social sciences in 
the University of Paris. Section VI will work 
closely with the Centre d'Études socio- 
logiques, which is part ofthe government- 
sporsored National Research Foundation 


i 


(Centre national de la Recherche sciemti- 
fique). | 
The executive committee of the Centre 
d’Etudes sociologiques consists“of Georges 
Gurvitch (Sorbonne), Gabriel le Bras 
(Faculté de Droit de*Paris), and Henri 
Levy-Bruhl (Faculté de Droit de Paris). 


Southern Sociological Society—-At the 
twelfth annual meeting of the society held in 
April, at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, the following afficers were 
elected for 1949-50: president, Lee M. 
Brooks, University of North Carolina; first 
vice-president, Morton B. King, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; second vice-president, 
William L. Leap, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Knoxville; secretary-treasuzer, Leland 
B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
representative to the executive committee of 
the American Sociological Society, H. C. 
Brearley, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Elected members of the executive © 
committee: Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar 
College; J. A. Durrenberger, Georgia State 
Woman’s College; Allen D. Edwards, Win- 
throp College; Charles G. Gomillion, Tus- 
kegee Institute; Irwin T. Sanders, Universi- 
ty of Kentucky; and Marion B. Smith, 
Louisiana State University. Past presidents 
on the executive committee: Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky; Wayland J. 
Hayes, Vanderbilt University; Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University, Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State University; and T. Lynn 
Smith, Vanderbilt University. 


Stanford University.—Richard T. La- 
Piere, who is on sabbatical leave during the 
spring and summer quarters, left for Europe 
in May where he will make a pilot study of 
the effectiveness of the means of social con- 
trol used by the Nazi government in occu- 
pied countries. He will return to Stanford in 
September. 

Paul Wallin has been promoted to the 
rank of professor in sociology and anthro- 
pology. , 

Paul Alfred Francis Walter, Jr., of the 


ICO 


Uaiversity of New Mexico is visiting profes- 
sor of sociology for the summer quarter. 

Bernard J. Siegel, associate professor of 
anthropology, has been granted leave of 
absence for the coming year to carry ovt a 
study of the processes of culture change in a 
selected area of Brazil. Dr. Marvin Opler of 
Occidental College will replace him for the 
year. 


Upstate New York Sociological Society.— 
The following officers were elected to serve 
for the year 1949~50: president, Earl Lomon 
Koos, University of Rochester; secretary- 


treasurer, John M. Longyear IMI, Colgate - 


University. 

The spring meeting of the society was 
` held in April at Colgate University. Most of 
the sociological and anthropological depart- 
ments of upstate New York colleges were 
represented. The afternoon session cons:sted 
of the following contributed papers: “Some 
Pitfalls in the Concept of Social Equilibri- 
um,” by Nelson Foote, Cornell University; 
“A Report on a Study of the Assimilation of 
the Welsh in Utica,” by Emrys Jones, Uni- 
versity of London; “Religion as Preeched 
and Practiced in Oswego,” by S. Seward 
Salisbury, Oswego State Teachers College; 
and “Max Weber and the Ethics of Re- 
sponsibility,” by J. F. Wolpert, University 
of Buffalo. Otaker Machotka, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, presented a paper entitled “A Soci- 
ological Analysis of the Atmosphere of a 
City.” The dinner lecture was given by Carl 
E. Guthe, director of the New York State 
. Museum. His subject was “American Ar- 
chaeology and Its Relations to Anthropo- 
logical Science.” 


Vanderbilt. University—-The University 
of São Paulo recently conferred the dezree of 
Doctor honoris causa upon T. Lynn Smith, 
head of the’ department and director of 
Vanderbilt’s Institute for Brazilian Studies. 

Glen E. Leonard, presently of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been appointed professor 
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of sociology, effective in September. Dr. 
Leonard will be responsible for courses deal- 
ing with the family, rural sociology, and 
Latin-American institutions. 

Emilio Willems of the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, was appointed as visiting pro- 
fessor of anthropology for the year 1948~49. 
Dr. Willems served with distinction as a 
member of the faculty of thespecial summer 
session devoted to Brazilian studies con- 
ducted at Vanderbilt last year. 


Abbott L. Ferriss, who received the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of North 
Carolina in June, has joined the staff as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Virginia—The Journal 
learns with regret that. Frank W. Hoffer, as- 
sociate professor of sociology, died suddenly 
of a heart attack April 13, 1949. Dr. Hoffer 
received the degree of Ph.B. from Ohio 
Northern University in 1914 and the same 


‘degree from the University of Chicago in 


1918; he also received his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in rọrọ and his Ph.D. 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1929. He was assistant professor of sociology 
at Ohio Wesleyan, 1920-24; instructor at 
the University of North Carolina 1924~26, 
research associate 1926-28, and associate 
professor in the University of Virginia from 
1928 until his death. Author of several re- 
search studies, chiefly in the field of public 
welfare, Dr. Hoffer was particularly inter- 
ested in the field of the family and marriage 
in the closing years of his life. He was fifty- 
nine years of age. 


Washington University,—David B. Car- 
penter, now at the University of Washing- 
ton, will join the staff as assistant professor 
next fall. Mr. Carpenter has worked with 
the Washirigton State Planning Board, the 
Pacific Defense Command, and for three 
years was chief statistician at General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters in Tokyo. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Aborigines—“So-called”—and Their Fu- 
ture. By G. S. GEURYE. (Publication No. 11.) 
Poona, India: Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, 1943. Pp. xvi+232. 16s. 


Professor Ghurye, best known among Ameri- 


can social scientists for his book on Race and’ 


Caste in India, presents in this work a discus- 
sion, at once scholarly and polemic, of one of 
India’s great practical problems, which is also a 
fascinating problem in the contact of peoples. 
The tribal peoples of India have been subject to 
two kinds of contact: the historic and now ac- 
celerated contacts with the Hindu civilization 
and the contacts with the British administrator, 
entrepreneur, and missionary. Some among the 
Eritish administrators have sought to protect 
the tribal peoples from what they considered the 
baneful influence of Hindu contacts. Ghurye 
points out the anomalies of this policy of seeking 
to preserve the tribal peoples from the culture 
of their close neighbors while subjecting them to 
the much more alien European British law and 
economic influences. 

But Ghurye’s work goes beyond this nega- 
tive criticism to consideration of the problems of 
these people in relation to the future of the Indi- 
an community. He attempts to distinguish 
those problems of the tribal peoples which are 
- Unique to them and those which are problems of 
all poor, rural people of India, Hindu as well as 
tribal. He concludes that the unique problems 
are the least important. The great problem of 
all the backward peoples is to integrate them 
into the larger society andeeconomy (a process 
which he believes inevitable) with a minimum 
of disorganization and exploitation (whether by 
Hindus or by Europeans). 

In the course of his argument he reviews a 
great deal of administrative and anthropological 
literature on the “aborigines” and on the past 
and present processes of incorporation of such 
people into the system. From his evidence it ap- 
pears that some such people are continually of 
their own volition seeking a place in the Hindu 
system, even though the place be a humble 
one, and that, once in it, they often try and 
sometimes succeed in improving their position. 
This is in line with the evidence in his book, 


Race and Caste in India, orf the dynamics of the 
caste system, especially on the process of mo- 
bility within it. 

I suspect that this is a work cf a kind of 
which we will see many more as direct European 


. influence over the outlying (a nice ethnocentric 


term) parts of the world declines. Until now a 
major emphasis of works on the remaining tribal 
peoples of the world has been on the effect of 
contact with the European world of colonial 
authority economic enterprise. The new empha- 
sis, as In Ghurye’s work, will be upon the con- 
tacts of such peoples with the new agents of 
contact and control, the new or revived autono- 
mous governments and native urban elites, for 
to the new government of India, as to other new 
governments which may later be established, 


the problem of the tribal peoples and others 


only partly in the modern stream of life lies at 
the very heart of the problem of building a uni- 


fied, politically conscious nation. India, at least, 


has the advantage of having a considerable 
group of anthropologists and other social scien- 
tists who have long been at work on the prob- 
lem. In fact, it appears that one result of the 
taking-over of full responsibility has been a 
lively movement to develop a program of an- 
thropological and sociological research and to 
use the findings in the making of policy. 


EVERETI C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Postwar Germans: An Anthropologist’s Account. 
By Davin Ropnicx. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 225. $3.75. 


Father Land: A Study of Authoritarianism in the 
German Family. By BERTRAM SCHAFFNER, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 203. $3.25. 


The two authors seek, as have a number of 
others, to explain political and military behavior 
in terms of national character and to explain 
national character by personality structure as 
developed in family life and reinforced in other 
institutions. Mr. Rodnick bases his work on 


IOI ` o 
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figld observation in several Hessian communi- 
ties In 1945 and 1946. Dr. Schafiner’s is largely 
built upon interviews, questionnaires, and psy- 
chological tests administered in a center wkere 
Germans were being screened to determine their 
fitness to engage in occupations of trust in the 
United States Zone gf Germany. 

Both present the essential German, especial- 
ly the Nazi, but also others, as a firm believer in 
an authoritarian family who becomes anxicus, 
confused, and often angry and aggressive when 
single-minded authority is wanting either in the 
family or outside. Both claim that their evi- 
dence shows that the breakdown of the Nazi 
dream and regime has not altered this funda- 
mental pattern, which they hold responsible for 
the susceptibility of Germans to Hitler and his 
movement. Consequently, both properly raise 
the question whether and how this structure 
may be broken. 

Nations are large aggregations. These stucies 
are based on quite small numbers of cases. One 
might ask, therefore, whether these studies and 
others like them can be taken seriously. On zhe 
other hand, both investigators probed much 
deeper among the psychological roots tkan 
large studies do or probably ever can. Further- 
more, the findings of the two studies are quite 
consistent with each other. For what it is worth, 
I tried some of Rodnick’s hypotheses out on 
German students and found their reactions 
what he said one might expect. I doubt whether 
more extensive study would modify the findings 
greatly. 

Both authors, convinced that the roots of 
German cultural and political tendencies lie 
deep, are skeptical of changing things by the 
pruning of twigs or by heavy spraying w-th 
propaganda. They do not- believe that Germans 
are somehow damned by their very nature tut 
rather that a culture is a sort of vicious circle 
very hard to break. In one sense, a time such as 
the present may be least propitious for suck a 
break, Both these authors suggest, as do maay 
other people, including Germans, that at the 
moment of the end of hostilities and for a litle 
time after many Germans were ready for a fun- 
damental change. The rest is that the occupyiag 
nations missed their opportunity and that time 
reduces the chances of a breaking of the vicious 
circle. But here, I believe, we have to do with 
another vicious circle which can scarcely be ex- 
plained by the authors’ methods. At that mo- 
ment of the “outbreak” of peace, when the con- 
quered Germans were presumably waiting with 
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bated breath for the great new thing, the vic- 
torious nations were rot quite ready to receive 
the enemy as brothers and full collaborators. By 
the time they were ready, the conquered people 
seem to have returned to a state of disillusion- 
ment and suspicion. Is it possible so to synchro- 
nize the frames of mind of conqueror and con- 
quered as to find and use the propitious but 
fleeting moment when all might be changed? 
And is all lost if that moment is not used? These 
are questions to which I do not see that the solu- 
tion is indicated by study of character structure. 

In a lecture at the first meeting of the Ger- 
man Sociological Society after the war (1946), 
Leopold’ von Wiese described another vicious 
circle, starting with the accession of the Nazis to 
power, the constant suppression of all opposi- 
tion, the multiplying of rules and regulations, 
the breakdown of the regime, the coming of the 
conqueror, and a then apparently necessary ap- 
plication of more rules and regulations, which 
made the sly and the vicious even more sly and 
vicious in the-effort to evade the rules, which 
meant more rules in the attempt to protect the 
honest and the weak, etc. I find it possible to be- 
lieve that such a vicious circle, once started, 
might continue in any culture. And here is really 
my difficulty with these books and others like 
them. They interest me; their findings ring true, 
and I believe that they would be verified by 
more extensive study. They strike at a funda- 
mental level of reality. But just how does one 
make the connection between this level of reali- 
ty and that of larger historical event? That is, to 
my mind, the unanswered problem. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Lebenserinnerungen.e By MARIANNE WEBER. 
Bremen: Johs. Storm Verlag, 1948. Pp. 492. 


The author of these memoirs is the widow of 
Max Weber and a well-known writer in the field 
of history and sociology of marriage. The book 
under consideration deals little with Max Weber 
himself because, in order to avoid duplication, 
the author refers once for all to her biography of 
her husband. Nevertheless, it is worth intensive 
study because the narrative includes at least 
eleven items of general sociological interest. 
These are as follows: 

1. The development from a pre-capitalistic to 
a gapitalistic mentality (pp. 6 ff.): This change 
is explained by descriking the mode of life of 
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surmountable social taboos, she was the a 


Westphalian textile-industrial ancestors. Al- 
though the fact that they were relatives was not 
revealed, they had already been used as ex- 
amples in Weber’s treaty on Calvinism and 
capitalism. 

2. The structure of the teaching of social and 
related sciences in German universities (pp. 97, 
107-8 f., 287, 481): Objectivity and abstaining 
from value-judgments as well as from indoctri- 
nation was considered the essential, Marianne 
Weber says. Accordingly, in the Republic it was 
felt necessary to oppose strongly the Catholic 
notion that professorships should be bestowed 
according to the parity principle—that is, pro- 
fessors characterized as “Catholics,” “Social- 
ists,” etc., since actually they would not be in- 
dependent scientists. 

3. The teaching and research of the Heidel- 
berg school of social and related sciences (pp. 80, 
197 ff., 204-5 fÍ., 351): In addition to others, we 
see here the following men especially at work: 
Rickert, whose epistemology in part became 
basic to the work of the Webers; Georg Jellinek, 
whose early insistence upon the Calvinistic 
background of North American democracy gave 
stimulus to Weber; Troeltsch, whose book on 
the social teaching of Christian churches dealt 
with a subject similar to Weber’s Calvinism and 
capitalism: Gothein, the socioeconomic histori- 
an of the Counter Reformation and inexorable 
struggler for the independency of the university 
teacher; Radbruch, criminologist and philoso- 
pher of law, who insisted especially on a syn- 
thesis of individualism in the spiritual sphere 
and collectivism in the economic sphere; and 
Lederer, a theoretical economist as well as an 
investigator of modern Japan, who died after 
having emigrated to this country. 

4. Love, sex, and marriage (pp. 240-45, 377, 
257): Marianne Weber tells of struggles, on the 
one hand, for women’s righfs in the family, econ- 
omy, politics, and universities; on the other 
hand, against the mechanistico-materialistic 


concept of sex as enjoyment, independent of , 


ethical rules. The solution put forward here is 
that marriage is the normal and.free love the 
exceptional condition. The latter is permitted 
only to persons who are sufficiently ethically 
vigorous to regulate their sexual life without 
sanction by the society. 

5. Life and work of leading women in the 
German feminist movement and in social poli- 
tics (pp. rog-10f., 209-10 f., 334-446): Among 
the leaders Camilla Jellinek and her work may 
be of special interest. Overcoming seemingly in- 


become actively interested in the social position 
and sexual-ethical hazards of waitresses in res- 
taurants and night clubs. 

6. Social position and inner life of domestic 
servants (pp. 54-78): While many investigators 
had dealt with factory gitls and stenographers, 
little attention had been given servant girls. 
Here the lives of three of the author’s servants 
are discussed. A married woman who is involved 
in politics or sciences needs much help, Weber 
concludes, but actually she thus kecomes ethi- 
cally guilty; for, even if she participates in the in- 
ner life of the servant, the latter will not be able 
to reciprocate and will resent it. Accordingly, 
the classical type of the old servant, as found so 
often in German and French fiction and reality, 
can no longer be considered the ideal. Now the 
servant must be one only in the transition peri- 
od between temporary employment and mar- 
riage. 

7. Catholicism (pp. 92, 108, 175, 242, 266, 
257-58): While Catholicism appears as an ally 
in the struggle for regularized marriage as 
against unlimited free love, it is considered a 
danger for the independence of universities and 
sciences. 

8. Protestantism (pp. 232, 460-61): The basic 
feeling revealed by Weber is Protestant, not in 
the sense of an orthodox confessionalism, but 
rather in the sense of the Kantian philosophy, 
which in last instance is based on and originat- 
ing out of Protestantism. But in contrast to the 
usual Kantianism the church appears here as an 
institution which can prevent the masses from 
falling into the bottomless pit. 

9. Jews (pp. 128, 221, 285): The occidental 
and accordingly the German culture, next to the 
Greek-Roman antiquity, is mainly based upon 
ancient Judaism. Jewish pride in their contribu- 
tions to world history, and even the Zionistic 
claims of Martin Buber for Jewish uniqueness, 
are accordingly understood and appreciated. 

10. The German Youth movement (pp. 214, 
487 ff.): Originally and also latterly, at least for 
such groups as the ‘“Koengener,’”’ the youth 
movement seriously sought its cwn develop- 
ment and thereby the ethical perfection of the 
whole people. But the opposition to traditional 
ties, which supposedly had lost their original 
ethical value, led to an overestimate of the 
young generation itself and of its own capacity 
to find its way out of the chaos. This attempt 
having often been in vain, a new desire to be 
guided originated. 
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11. Hitlerianism (pp. 298, 449, 467-72, 486- 
91): Essential among the various factors in its 
success were the peace treaty of Versailles, thein- 
capacity of the German Republic to be popwar, 
the previously mentioned desire of youth for 
guidance, and the provision of work opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed. But the system itself 
was soon considered unacceptable because of the 
elimination of the freedom of the individual cən- 
science and because of the cruelty to nonadher- 


ents and Jews, which was recognized before the 


concentration-camp cruelties became known. 
Not those who had to obey, as the general public 
and ordinary soldiers, but rather two special 
groups, the generals and the intellectuals, were 
guilty. The former knew that the war was lost 
and could have started a military revolution 
against Hitler; the latter did not stand by zhe 
ideas which they had previously proclaimed. 
Finally, Marianne Weber finds herself guilty 
not for crimes—which she, as other private per- 
sons, could not prevent— but for having saved 
herself while millions of innocents died! 


This self-accusation will not surprise the ini- 
tiated, for it lies completely in the line of the 
social ethics of Heidelberg and of Neo-Kantian- 
ism. Can we accept this self-accusation? Is 
Marianne Weber in any sense whatsoever guil- 
ty? The answer to this question poses the entire 
problem as to what kinds of attitudes toward 
such phenomena as Hitlerianism, Stalinism, znd 
Spanish fascism are ethically justifiable? Not 
only because of the personality of Marianne 
Weber but also because the ethical guilt prob- 
lem plays such a role in the last part of this bcok 
as well as because the social ethics of Max 
Weber is involved, an explanation is necessary. 


Judgments of value emanate from the auton- 
omous ethical precept which the individual 
conscience prescribes to the individual human 
being. This individual decision must be re- 
spected, and the possibility of making such an 
individual decision must be maintained at the 
cost of one’s life. Death is preferable to the obli- 
gation to become disloyal to one’s own con- 
science. Such respect for the freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience includes the merciless and 
tragic struggle against the enemies of the inde- 
pendence of the individual’s conscience. There 
are indeed groups—states, churches, political 
parties, schools of thought, etc.—which unjusti- 
fiably consider themselves more than the sum of 
their individual members and, in the event of 
their rise to power, would no longer tolerate the 
freedom of the individual conscience. For the 
sake ofthe latter, such groups must mercilessly 
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be prevented from doing such damage, inde- 
pendent of the content of the ideology of the 
group under consideration. The same is true of 
those individuals who profess the ideology cor- 
responding to such groups. Many German intel- 
lectuals did just this, among them. some who 
appear in this book. They are not entitled to 
complain if they themselves are now oppressed 
by another group. They are reprobates and do 
not deserve tolerance or even the attempt made 
occasionally in this book to purify them. Mari- 
anne Weber certainly does not belong to them. 
If the blame for having helped a group which 
oppressed the individual conscience does not 
fall into consideration, how, then, is Marianne 
Weber’s attitude to be judged? Again the ex- 
planation concerning the value-judgment must 
be called to mind. According to it there cannot 
be a general ethical rule which answers the ques- 
tion: Must the individual under circumstances 
such as Hitlerianism accept or seek death, even 
if the latter has no immediate revolutionary ef- 
fect? Or is the individual entitled-or ethically 
bound to leave? (This the reviewer did, al- 
though he is not a Jew and had to care for aged 
parents.) Or is the individual entitled to save his 
own life by remaining quiet, provided that, by 
so doing, he does not contribute to the damage 
done others and most of all to the suppression 
of the freedom of the individual conscience? 
Cannot the last-mentioned attitude be justified, 
especially when the individual has reason to ex- 
pect that his own life can still become valuable 
in man’s development? The latter is certainly 
true with regard to Marianne Weber herself. 
She saved her life, but she proved that she was 
entitled to do so by writing this book even as an 
old woman; and she saved her life, although she 
did not participate in any activity which limited 
the independence of the individual conscience. 
She is, indeed, free t6 feel guilty. Moreover, the 
fact that she does so is fresh proof of her own 
ethical greatness. But the reviewer must, in 
spite of her own self-accusation, absolve her 
from any guilt, and, by doing so, the reviewer 
knows that he is in accord with her husband— 
Max Weber. 

PAUL HONIGSHEM 
Michigan State College 


Personality and Culture in Eastern European 
Politics. By Dinko Tomasic. New York: G. 
eW. Stewart, Inc., 1948. Pp. 249. $3.75. 


The main idea of this extremely interesting 


study in political sociology is that eastern Euro- 
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pean political life differs from that of the rest of 
Europe and that these differences are to be ex- 
plained by special features of the leading politi- 
cal personalities of the East. Those personali- 
ties are shaped in a special way by the cultural 
traits of the respective societies in which they 
hae been raised, chiefly by the family. 


The Western type is more stabilized and 
peaceful and more influenced by Christian prin- 
ciples. The restless, fighting; rough, and highly 
ambitious political behavior of certain eastern 
Europeans originates in the Dinaric element of 
the population. Though the Dinarics are not the 
mejor component of the population, their strong 
po-_itical interest and ambition as well as their 
relatively poor ‘economic resources push them, 
more than othér elements of the population, into 
the political life. Since the strongest element, 
the peasants, are peaceful and not interested in 
public affairs, the Dinarics easily dominate the 
local politica] life. 

The Dinaric herdsmen have lived since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages in the mountain- 
ous regions of. eastern Europe. The mountains 
yielded only a poor economic life but served as 
a good basis for'raids and organized theft. The 
powerful role of the head of the large family, the 
kuća, his immense power over the members of 
the family, his violent methods of disciplining 
them, his life-lasting position, and his emotional 
instability and ambition make of him a special 
personality. The relationship between parents 
and children, very often full of hatred, leading 
eventually to the murder of the father by the 
son or of the son by the father, the strict obedi- 
ence of women, who also hate their husbands, 
the domineering behavior of brothers toward 
sisters—all that strengthens the warlike person- 
ality. Insecurity of life and property, the ex- 
tremes of harshness and indulgence with chil- 
dren, and the malevolent 4nd deceitful view of 
the universe develop unbalanced power-seeking 
and rebellious characters. 


The humanistic values of the Zadruga peas- 
ant society shape the personal traits of the peas- 
ant population in the opposite way. The equali- 
ty of rights of all members of the Zadruga, even 
of women, their full mutual respect, the full per- 

sonal and economic security, the kind and joyful 
ways of behavior, and the high value of peace 
and right make of the peasants of eastern Eu- 
rooe a deeply democratic element fitting very 
well into modern political life. Unfortunately, 
those people were not sufficiently interestedgin 
the public life. Only later, pushed by the unjust 
and egotistical methods of seniorities and by the 
© 
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despotic and violent behavior of Dinarics, tho” 
organized themselves recently into agrarian 
parties and participated in’ the political life of 
their countries. This- is true chiefly cf the agrari- 
an parties of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and also of Greece and Poland. 

The characteristic instability and violence of 
political life of eastern Europe is caused by the 
politicians, and even by the kings of Dinaric 
origin, whose despotic, power-seeking, and un- 
stable personalities applied all the features of 
the kuća life to a larger community of the na- 
tion. The Dinaric culture is fundamentally close 
to the Ural-Altaic culture of sheep-raisers and 
horse-breeders, who invaded Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

It is a great merit of the book that it explains 
political happenings by a certain basic, general- 
ly widespread type of personality. This ap- 
proach, so needed in the analysis of political 
events, is far from being generally accepted and 
understood. Economic causes and political 
ideologies are mostly the leading principles of 
explanation, the social-psychological causes 
being very often completely forgotten. But, 
despite the great merit of the author, we have 
certain doubts about some parts of his social- 
psychological explanations. Tomasi¢ demon- ` 
strates very carefully the specific shaping of 
the kuéa personality in Croatia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, and Serbia. But in many places he ex- 
tends his analysis also to Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece, Rumania, Poland, and partly even to 
Czechoslovakia. The author did not try to prove 
that an extension of his explanatory methods 
was well grounded, and it seems to us that in 
certain cases it would be nearly impossible to 
prove it. The book is also lacking in a definition 
of Dinarics as well as of delimitation of their 
habitats and their relative proportion in the 
population of respective countriés. 

Tomasié’s book raises the problem. whether 
the author should limit his explanation of the 
special characteristics of the political life of east- 
ern Europe to only one explanatory principle. 
Even if the explanation by the special type of 
personality is undoubtedly correct, we do not 
think that it is sufficient and complete. The in- 
stability and violence of political life in eastern 
Europe today remind us very much of a similar 
character of the political life of occidental na- 
tions in the Middle Ages and even in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, where explana- 
tion by the Dinaric cultural traits would not be 
thinkable. We may assume that the actual char- 
acter of the political life of eastern Europe is 
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o to be explained by the slower development 
of the local societies and by the outliving of 
older ways of political behavior. The kuća zul- 
ture greatly emphasizes and strengthens those 
older traits and keeps them alive longer than 
elsewhere. 

š OTAKAR MACHOTKA 
Syracuse University 


European Ideologies. Edited by FELIKS Gross. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 
“iIx+1075. $12.00. 


This book is the work of twenty-four special- 
ists in respective political movements or in their 
ideologies. The field covered by this thousand- 
odd-page volume is more limited than the title 
suggests. It deals only with ideologies of politi- 
cal character or of nonpolitical ideologies used as 
bases for political movements, as, for instance, 
Catholicism, 

The editor has gathered a set of studies, 
written almost without exception for this book, 
which cover the great majority of modern Euro- 
pean political ideologies. All the authors krow 
thoroughly the subject they are dealing with. 
Most of them were closely connected with zhe 
political development of the respective move- 
ments in Europe. Some of them, like G. M. 
Dimitrov, secretary-general of the International 
Peasant Union, Vladimir Zenzinov, a member 
of the Russian Provisional Government, or 
Friedrich Stampfer, a former member of zhe 
Reichstag, were active in political life. Only a 
few are professional European scholars: G. A. 
Borgese, formerly of the University of Rome; 
F. W. Foerster, of the University of Vienna; and 
W. Lednicki, of the University of Cracow. 
Others are mostly theoreticians of the ideolagy 
of their own political movement or writers, in 
many cases at the present time teaching at 
American universities. Few American sociclo- 
gists or political scientists joined this group of 
European thinkers, professors, and politicians. 

The choice of authors with different natior.al, 
political, and professional backgrounds maxes 
the book interesting and vivid. Some of the 
authors preferred the historical approach, while 
. others followed a philosophical, sociological, or 
ideological one. Some limited themselves to a 
systematic explanation of the respective ideclo- 
gy; others analyzed practical possibilities from 
the viewpoint of a loyal follower of the move- 
ment. 
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This diversity of approach is emphasized by 
the fact that some were interested not only in 
the ideological basis of the movement but also - 
in its practical political development. Some of 
the ideologies are not developed systematically 
and completely, probably because the author 
expected some basic knowledge of the subject by 
his educated readers (e.g., the chapters on so- 
cialism and communism). 

As the editor himself points out, there is some 
overlapping, but this is understandable in a book 
written by a large number of authors. The suc- 
cess of the editor in bringing so many contribu- 
tors to achieve a common task of such impor- 
tance is nevertheless to be underlined. We feel 
that the work would have had more value if the 
editor had asked for a greater systematical de- 
scription of some ideologies, looking toward a 
more common approach, and if one or two im- 
portant chapters (e.g., a chapter on European 
humanitism and one on European political ra- 
tionalism) were added. As sociologists we con- 
sider that a more extensive sociological explana- 
tion of certain ideologies would have been desir- 
able—explanations of the type contained in the 
study of the “Origins of the Fascism” by Bor- - 
gese or in the chapter on “Regionalism and 
Separatism” by Roucek. 

The great value of the book is to be seen in 
that almost all the chapters give a very recent 
picture of the political movements and ideolo- 
gies in present Europe. Therefore, it should be 
useful to all students of political science, to 
many newspapermen, and to all those who are 
directly or indirectly connected with political 
life. 

OTAKAR MACHOTKA 


Syracuse University 


Most of the World: The Peoples of Africa, Latin 
America and the East Today, Edited by 
RALPH LINTON. New Yeérk: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 917. $5.50. 


This is a most timely book, indicating one of 
the frontiers.along which social science research 
in the future will have to advance. It attempts 
to promote a better knowledge of the maturing 
colored and colonial world, which is “most of the 
world” at any rate. This world, as Linton points 
out in his Introduction, is fast approaching po- 
litjcal equality with the established nations of 
Europe and North America, strives hard to 
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reconcile ancient cultural traditions with the marks on social class in China. The observati 


requirements of modern technology, and de- 
mands unanimously the abolishment of the pre- 
vailing social and economic discrimination. 
Hence, the task which confronts Western civili 
zation is considered to be that of “trying to re- 
constitute one world on.the basis of collabora- 
tion rather than domination.” The book serves 
that purpose. 

Apart from the Introduction, the book con- 
sists of twelve articles. It leads off with two 
highly informative papers on “Natural Re- 
sources in Most of the World” and “World 
Population Trends,” respectively, and then 
turns toward the consideration of major world 
areas, namely, mestizo America, Brazil, south- 
ern and eastern Africa, West and Central Africa, 
North Africa, the Near East, India and Pakis- 
tan, Southeast Asia and Indonesia, China, and 
Japan. Each article covers similar topics, such 
as physical environment and population, living 
conditions, political and economic organization, 
social problems, historical development, and 
contemporary trends; but the task is ap- 
proached differently by different authors. A 
wealth of material is presented, but no particu- 
lar outline is followed, and the emphasis varies 
according to the training and the outlook.of the 
observer. A valuable brief bibliography is at- 
tached to each article. > 


Obviously, no single reviewer can feel compe- 
tent to judge each of these papers. One criterion 
would be whether or to what degree the author 
succeeds in exposing the dominant theme of an 
area or a culture from the maze of factual data. 
Uf this criterion is applied, I think that the 
crown would go to William R. Bascom’s treat- 
ment of West and Central Africa. There, the 
character of the native societies, the processes of 
change which they undergo, and the significant 
differences between British and French theories 
and practices in colonial administration are de- 
scribed not only with scholarly detachment but 
also in such a way as to make the important 
features of the social landscape stand out in bold 
relief. The description of Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia by Raymond Kennedy and the one of 
India and Pakistan by Daniel and Alice Thorner 
come very near the same high mark, while Fran- 
cis L. K. Hsu’s paper on China is remarkable, 
inasmuch as it is the only one in the series which 
is written by an author originating from “most 
of the world” himself. This introduces an ele- 
ment of intimacy which we otherwise do rot 
have and which is strikingly present in his re- 


that it is of decisive importance whether power 
creates wealth or whether wealth creates power 
is one that is not likely to occur to an American. 
In the same vein the remark made in regard to 
missionary activity— “There can be no real hap- 
piness for the few when the vast majority are in 
misery’—is very enlightening as a difference 


‘between Chinese thinking and other schools of 


thought. 

This reviewer is not so sure about some of the 
remaining papers. Douglas G. Haring’s evalua- 
tion of Japan and the Japanese bears the ear- 
marks of a subtle bias; besides, the separate dis- 
cussion of a single country, when otherwise vast 
areas are being discussed, seems somewhat out 
of joint. H. J. Simons’ report on “Race Rela- 
tions and Policies in Southern and Eastern 
Africa” is very thinly spread; the motivation of 
‘prevailing attitudes and the explosively revolu- 
tionary character of the situation are not made 
clear enough to be grasped by those not previ- 
ously informed. The objections concerning the 
articles on North Africa and the Near East (by 
Carleton S. Coon and F. L. W. Richardson, to- 
gether with James Batal, respectively} are simi- 
lar in nature. While a wealth of informative ma- 
terial is presented, bias, particularly in regard to 
the Zionist enterprise in Palestine, is not absent, 
and the two central themes—the recurring an- 
tagonism between nomads and settlers, on the 
one hand, and the coincidence of religion, na- 
tionality, and social status, on the other—are 
not made sufficiently clear. 


In acategory by themselves are the papers on 
mestizo America by John Gillin and on Brazil 
by Charles Wagley. It is doubtful whether mes- 
tizo America is as much a unit as Gillin repre- 
sents, There seems to be a vast difference be- 


tween countries, such as Bolivia, with solid y 


blocks of a racially and culturally more homo- 
geneous Indian population and countries, and oth- 
ers like Venezuela, where Indian blood is diffused 
through the population but Indian culture, 
apart from local pockets, is nearly extinct. Fur- 
ther, Colombia, with thirty per cent Negroids 
among its population, is as much part of Afro- 
America as of mestizo America. All of which 
leads to the conclusion that cultural treatment 
cannot follow political lines entirely. Instead of 
a paper on Brazil, or perhaps in addition to a 
paper on Brazil, there might be in a future edi- 
tion a paper on Afro-America which would deal 
with the Caribbean islands and rimlands as a 
cultural unit. Such a paper would bid fair to be 
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. ore of the most ‘interesting in the entire series 


because it would strike nearest home. 

These critical remarks do not mean to be- 
little any of the contributions, nor do they over- 
look the difficulties which confront any collec- 
tion of this sort. To mention just a few, “most of 
the world” comprises areas where preliterate 
peoples strive to achieve nationhood for the 
first time, as in West Africa, and those wh2re 
nationality is long established and expressed in 
literature and recorded history, as in China and 
the Near East; those of a merely impaired inde- 
pendence, as.in Japan, and those of stric:ly 
colonial status, as in Indonesia; those where 
Europeans have settled side by side with native 
peoples of a preliterate culture, as in southern 
and eastern Africa, and those where they have 
settled among literate indigenous populations, 
asin North Africa; finally, those where a process 
of fusion between white and colored elements of 
the population results in new civilizations, as in 
mestizo and Afro-America. All these and other 
things must be more clearly discerned by social 
scientists in the future; types must be defined 
and trends discovered. At the present time it is 
enough that the outline of the task has been 
herein delineated. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


The White Man’s Peace: An Oriental View of 
Our Attempts at Making World Peace. By No- 
Yone Parx. Boston: Meador Publishing C3., 
1948. Pp. 252. $3.00. 

In this volume an Oriental attempts an ap- 


praisal of the efforts of Western peoples to 
achieve world peace. He begins with the stary 


af f how white men successfully forced peace 


among the primitive peoples with whom they 
came in contact in their expansion around the 


globe. He then shows how these same white men ' 


throughout the centuries of their dominance 
have signally failed in banishing wars among 
themselves or in giving peace to the Asiat:cs 
who have fallen under their influence. He as- 
cribes the white man’s success with primitive 
peoples to the establishment of a reign of law and 
order by brutal force, He believes that their fail- 
ure to do the same for themselves is due to their 
failure to grasp the fundamental facts in the 
problem. They have confused causes and effec:s. 
They have thought that wars were the product 


of nationalism, militarism, economic rivalries, 
s 
* 


and the struggle for wealth and glory. They 
have believed that only through a complete 
change in human nature and the establishment 
of uniform systems can peace be achieved. In 
this they have been wrong. These things, them- 
selves, are the results of a world always poised 
for a possible war. They are the products of the 
fears and uncertainties of a world situation that 
must be remedied before peace is possible. 

In other words, the world is in a state of 
anarchy that breeds warlike cultures and insti- 
tutions. It can breed nothing else until the rule 
of law becomes universal and obedience to law 
certain enough to allow the development of 
peaceful attitudes and practices. A world or- 
ganization to establish justice can alone enable 
peoples to rid themselves of those political trap- 
pings which have kept white men at each other’s 


' throats in modern times. 


Such a world order is just as possible as any 
other. The United Nations points in the right 
direction. If men are willing to give the same co- 
operation to this effort that they have given to 
nationalism, then success is assured. They have, 
with the horrors of modern war to support, the 
force of fear on their side. “Where the question 
of survival is at stake, even the nonhuman ani- 
mals learn to develop a sort of animal order, 
animal culture and civilization.” The League of 
Nations did not fail primarily because of defects 
in its organization. It failed because of “the ab- 
sence cf the will to act in common security.” 
Men still had too much faith in their own old 
national means of protection. The United Na- 
tions will succeed or fai for reasons of the same 
kind. Just now the practical question is one of 
whether Russia and the United States have 
learned these lessons. 

This is a stimulating book. It is a bit too 
sweeping in most of its assertions and a bit ideal- 
istic in its faith in simple remedies. It will, how- 
ever, repay @ thoughtful reading. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago ° 


The Agrarian Revoli in Western Canada: A Sur- 
vey Showing American Parallels. By PAUL F. 
SHARP. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1948. Pp. ix-++ 204. $3.00. 


This is a historical analysis of the fusion of 
cultures and peoples in the “last best West” 
as@eflected in the farmers’ movements and po- 
litical action in the wheat belts of Canada and 
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the United States. Common economic problems 
and geographic environment coupled with the 
more important factor of the immigration by 
American farmers, which for several years num- 
bered more than a million per year, lead to the 
development of similar farmers movements. 

The Non-partisan League, to which the au- 
thor gives most space, was strongest in the years 
between 1915 and 1920 in the northern plains 
states and the wheat belt of the United States 


and, according to the author, “swept across the ` 


southern Saskatchewan plains like a prairie 

” It was also very strong in Alberta. The 
League was a protest against high transporta- 
tion costs, low farm prices, and unfavorable 
marketing conditions, but it went further to 
challenge the basic principles of the capitalistic 
system, demanding the nationalization of public 
utilities, banking and credit systems, industry 
generally, and natural resources. Although the 
League and other American farm organizations 
never attained the success in Canada they 
achieved in the United States, the author makes 
the point that cultural diffusion, as manifested 
by the various farmers’ movements with paral- 
lels or identical organizations in both Canada 
and the United States, demonstrates that men 
and movements are less deterred by the forty- 
ninth parallel than historians. The Americans 
brought not only their knowledge earned, at tre- 
mendous suffering, of how to conserve moisture 
in the arid plains by summer fallowing and spe- 
cial tillage techniques; they brought also their 
urge to redress wrong and disadvantage through 
organization. All major farmers’ movements or- 
ganized in the United States before World WarI 
moved to Canada in some form. 

From the sociological point of view the vol- 
ume would have been greatly improved through 
the study of records of payment of dues and of 
membership rolls to determine membership, 
which could have then been related graphically 
to price and other economic fluctuations. Soci- 
ologists should also investigate the effective 
sign-up campaigns of the Non-partisan League. 
Paid organizers were “always in the company of 
a well-known resident of the community whose 
presence served at once to introduce the organ- 
izer and to quiet any fears that the farmer might 
have that he was being ‘played for a sucker.’ ” 
Most sociologists would like more information 
on the land companies’ techniques employed in 
getting American settlers to move to Canada. 
The author casually mentions the fact that Ber- 
sonal contacts were most effective and that “a 


very effective chain-letter system was adapted 
to secure names of prospective settlers.” 


CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 
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Church and Sect in Canada. By S. D. CLARK. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Pp. xilit458. $4.75. 


Professor Clark has made an important con- 
tribution to the sociology of religicn in his thor- 
ough study of religious movemenis in Canada 
between 1760 and 1900. He emphasizes himself 
in the Introduction that he did not intend to 
write the church history of Canada, the time be- 
ing not ripe yet for such an eriterprise. But he 
has gathered a great deal of material toward this 
purpose in the work under review. Leaving out 
Roman Catholicism altogether, tke author has 
concentrated upon the schisms in Canadian 
Protestantism. His concern is not so much with 
the official ecclesiastical bodies as with the 
“movements of protest” which arose in connec- 
tion with the change in the social scene. He fol- 
lows Troeltsch in considering fundamental in 
religious development the conflict between 
“forces of order and of separation.” The church 
represents “the accommodation of religious or- 
ganization to the community,” while the sect 
stands for the “exclusiveness of religious organ- 
ization” (p. xii). This reviewer finds no fault 
with this characterization, proviced it is vali- 
dated by an examination of the theological self- 
interpretation of both. Clark is concerned with 
the conflict of both forms of organization as it 
relates to the changing community structure in 
Canada. He seeks to offer “an explanation of re- 
ligious change in terms of underlying changes in 
social conditions.” It might have teen desirable 
to enlarge the very brief discussion of matters of 
principle in the Introduction by an exposition of 
the nature, structure, and types of religious 
community with reference to recent theological 
and sociological theory.? 

Clark follows a chronological order, tracing 
the “Great Awakening” in Nova Scotia (1760- 
83), the great revivals and the break with Amer- 
ican sectarianism (1783-1832), the conflict of 
church and sect, new frontiers and new sects 


1 Cf, Joachim Wach, Church, Denomination, Sect 
(Seabury-Western Seminary, 1946). 


.2 M. R. Niebuhr, ‘“The Norm of the Church,” 
Journal of Religious Thought, IV (1949), i ff 
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(1832-60), the rise of the territorial church 
(1860-85), and the great revival of the city 
(1885~r900), concluding these eight chapters 
with a brief treatment of church and sect in the 
modern community. The presentation of the 
material is factual and includes a great dea. of 
detail, Though the author summarizes the ckar- 
acteristic features of an epoch or movement in 
the end of each chapter, the reader will not al- 
ways find it easy to proceed from the study of 
details to an appreciation of their sociological 
significance. The conceptual framework seems 
not quite differentiated and strong enough for so 
great an amount of historical detail. 

There are quite a few interesting episodes in 
Clark’s history of Canadian protest groups, sav- 
eral of them centering in an influential leacer. 
The New Light Movement and Henry Alline 
(1874) in Nova Scotia; the Methodist surge in 
the Maritime Provinces and William Black; the 
fusion of both influences and their impact upon 
the Church of England and the Presbyter:an 
church; the thrusts of frontier revival religon 
under the leadership of American Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and especially Methodist preachers, 
with losses to Lutheran, Congregationalists, and 
Quakers, but especially Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians (“failure of the traditional institutions 
of religion to adapt to new social conditions ac- 
counted for the weakening of their influence 
within the Canadian community” [p. 107]}; the 
conflicts within the revivalist camp; the impact 
of the growth of towns, of the increase of wealth 
and education, and of the resulting development 
of denominational organization; and the 
strengthening of imperial sentiment and (after 
1812) antagonism to the United States are some 
of the high lights of the history of the first half 
of the period (1760-1830) (chaps. i-v). The ac- 


=a count of the second takes notes of the effects of 


the last-mentioned process of accommodation, 
such as the rise of new sects among Baptists and 
Methodists and outside (Disciples, McDonald- 
ites, Irvingites,; Mormons, Adventists, etc.), 
many of them local; of the impact of the com- 
mercial expansion after 1860; and of the emer- 
gence of the territorial church, which again in- 
spires an upsurge of sectarianism (Holin2ss 
Movements with leadership of R. Horner [x8¢5], 
Salvation Army [1883]):The latter testifies to the 
growing urban industrialism: “The task of de- 
veloping among the unattached masses of urkan 
community a sense of belonging to something— 
the task of creating new social consciousness-— 
was one for which the religious sect was pre- 
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eminently suited (p. 423). The latter statement 
raises the question whether sectarianism, be- 
cause “out cf times” with the world that sur- 
rounds it, can actually be the final answer to the 
spiritual needs of the Canadian—or of any other 
industrialized Western—people. 

The author, primarily interested in the rise 
and the func<ions of the sect in the history of his 
country—a perfectly legitimate and, this vol- 
ume shows, fruitful problem—has little to say 
about the possibilities which may yet exist in 
latent form in the message and the work of the 
church. It may be granted that the churches 
have again and again fallen short of the task 
which is theirs, above all in their social function 
in the last hundred years; but this reviewer 
should like to see more allowance made for the 
powers and vitality of regeneration of that 
spiritual entity of which its Master said that the 
gates of hell will not overwhelm it. 


Joachim Wace 
University of Chicago 
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Antisemite and Jew. By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. 
Translated by GEoRGE J. BECKER. New 
York: Sckocken Books, Inc., 1948. Pp. 153. 
$2.75. 


When this reviewer, who happens to be 
author of a somewhat provocative article, “The 
Jews and Antisemitism,” entered not long ago 
a bookshop and, looking around, noticed a book, 
Antisemite and Jew, staring him in his face, he 
had a feeling which a man might feel who, in full 
daylight, encounters his double~standing on 
its head. Not being a very courageous man, the 
present writer hurriedly left the bookshop. Yet 
the feeling remained éhat the danger is not over. 
For being expert in black magic, this reviewer 
knows very well that where there are doubles 
standing on their heads, the devil is also not far 
away. Under what kind of disguise, so he won- 
dered, will the devil this time play his trick? 

The answer to this anxious question came 
sooner than expected. Oneearly morning, when I 
was still in bed (the devil takes his victims al- 
ways by surprise), Dr. Hughes called me up, in- 
quiring in an innocent voice whether I would 
not like to write a review for this Journal about 
a book entited Antisemite and Jew. Now, my 
dear reader, you know, I am sure, as well as I 
kn8w, that if you have to deal with the devil, 
whatever his disguise, the best thing to do is to 
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pretend that you do not recognize his real na- 
ture. Following this precept (which is recom- 
mended by the most respected sorcerers in this 
world as well as in the other), I asked Dr. 
Hughes to send me this book. And here I now 
stand and have to write a review about some- 
thing from which I wanted to escape. 

In approaching this arduous task let us say, 
first of all, that this confused study is a highly 
interesting and significant symptom of the con- 
traditions and inner conflicts of our schizophren- 
ic age. Sartre talks in some respects like a leftist 
and like a rightist in some others; he interprets 
anti-Semitism in Marxian terms and then in 
psychoanalytical; he is rationalist and irration- 
alist as well; he overtly denounces anti-Semi- 
tism but unconsciously is not without sympathy 
with those values and sentiments which are at 
the bottom of what he denounces; he criticizes 
the “inauthentic” Jew for not accepting himself 
as a Jew but declares that the Jewish personali- 
ty is nothing but reflection of the distorted 
image of the Jew in the mind of the anti-Sem- 
ites; he is well aware “that ‘man’ does not exist, 
that there are Jews, Protestants, Catholics; 
there are Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans; 
there are whites, blacks, yellows,” but he fails 
to accept the implications of this fact; he is na- 
tionalist and socialist and anti~national-social- 
ist; he is a highly sophisticated man and an out- 
right ignoramus; and he is disarmingly unaware 
of the fact that his multidimensional inconsist- 
encies are nothing but manifestations of his own 
inner conflicts and dilemmas. In other words, 
Sartre is a typical European intellectual of our 
time. 

Out of this chaotic confusion there emerges 
the basic thesis of Sartre, namely, that the Jew- 
ish personality, as a distinct psychological type, 
is nothing but a reaction te, victim of, and de- 
fense against the distorted image of the Jew 
which the Gentiles, or, if you prefer, the anti- 
Semites, have in their minds. It is about this re- 
active Jewish personality that Sartre makes his 
psychologically most subtle, penetrating, and 
illuminating observations. This part of the 
study compensates, indeed, for other defects, 
and makes it worth reading. The Jews, in the 
cpinion of Sartre, do actually possess some of 
the characteristics attributes to them by anti- 
Semites; only the interpretation of their origin 
is false: the anti-Semites themselves are, in last 
resort, responsible for having evoked by their 
images and attitudes the Jewish traits whith 
they are now rejecting. In other words, the anti- 
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Semitic Gentiles are confronted by Jews which 
they themselves have created. 

No insightful person will question or deny 
that Sartre hits a very important aspect of the 
problem. Still, even though very important, it is 
only one aspect among many others. Thus the 
analysis of the relation between ant:-Semite and 
Jew is one-sided and biased in its perspective. 
And here are the main points of my criticisms. 

First, it is not true, as he confusedly implies, 
that the Jewish personality is only a reflection 
of the anti-Semitic image. He confuses charac- 
teristics which have their roots in traditions and 
family relations with those which are reaction to 
the Jewish situation. Owing to their cultural and 
quasi-racial characteristics, Jews as a cistinct 
personality type would remain even iF anti- 
Semites were to disappear. But Sartre in his 
truly schizophrenic manner, does and does not 
understand this state of affairs. Hence his vacil- 
lating attitude concerning the “authentic” and 
‘inauthentic’ Jews. 

Second, he is completely unaware that it is 
the relation between the ecological framework 
and the sociopsychological mechanisms which is 
at the bottom cf all minority problems; the 
sociopsychologicel mechanisms by themselves 
do not explain anything. The relation between 
Frenchmen and Jews in Palestine (even if they 
were French Jews) is one thirg; between 
Frenchmen and French Jews in France, quite 
another. The relation between Frenchmen and 
Negroes in French Africa (even if they were cul- 
turally assimilated) is one thing; between. white 
Americans and Negro Americans who live among 
each other, quite another. Wherever the eco- 
logical boundaries do not coincide with ethnic, 
cultural, or racia] boundaries, there is some kind 
of trouble or at least a dilemma. 

Third, he completely ignores the role of the 
Jewish “unconscious nationalism” and its dif- 
ferent overt and distorted manifestations. Still, 
this is almost the crux of the whole problem. It 
is not a myth but a very real fact that Jews 
react often to significant issues in terms of their 
ethnocentric perspective. And this unconscious 
Jewish nationalism is by no means only reactive 
in nature. Thus, again, the suspicion of a dual 
loyalty has some very real basis in facts—it is by 
no means only a paranoid imagination in the 
mind of the anti-Semite. The paradox in all in- 
tercultural and interracial problems is that 
“prejudiced” people are in some respects closer 
to the truth than those good-natured but naive 
people who are allegedly “unprejudiced,” And 
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in our time it is hell to be a realistic social psy- 
chologist] 

Finally, Sartre is reluctant to see the obvious 
fact that Jewish-Gentile, as all other interhu- 
man relations, operate in a vicious circle. It does 
not make any sense, therefore, to select arbi- 
trarily one phase in this vicious circle and 2m- 
phatically to declare that this one selected phase 
is the “real cause” and everything else is only a 
symptom. After all, the average Gentile is not a 
saint but also a human being, and he, too, reacts 
to a given situation. 

Summing up, I still believe that the problem 
is not only “Antisemite and Jew” but also “The 
Jews and Antisemitism,” or (since we are talk- 
ing in titles) “The Jews in a World of Gentiles.” 
And social psychiatrists are badly needed not 
only on one but on both sides of the fence. 


GUSTAV ICHHEIER 
Chicago 


Witnesses for Freedom: Negro Americans in 
Autobiography. By REBECCA CHALMERS BAR- 
ton. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
xili+ 294. $3.50. 

Prior to their emancipation, American Ne- 
groes were thoroughly acculturated to Western 
civilizaton. As they became familiar with the 
culture of the dominant group, there appeared 
on the American scene early Negro poets and 
writers such as Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Plrllis 
Wheatley, Sojourner Truth, and others. It was, 
however, not until the present century that we 
began to witness the rise of a large number of 
Negro writers. Their works showed that tkese 
writers have a masterly command of the Eng- 
lish language, that they have reflected seriously 
about their own fate, and that they have be- 
come intensely concerned with the plight of 
American Negroes. They participated directly 
or indirectly in the movement for greater free- 
dom and for more satisfactory participation in 
American democracy and wrote their auto- 
biographies. There were millions of Negroes 
who witnessed this collective struggle; many 
were the silent witnesses, but there were scme 
who left behind them their personal records. 
These autobiographies mirrored in varying de- 
. grees the development of their own personal- 
ities and their own sensitive reactions to race 
relations in America. i 

After three generations of their struggle to 
‘achieve greater freedom of movement and free- 
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dom of personality, Negroes still encounter at 
every turn the white man’s prejudice. The prej- 
udice which they have to cope with today is 
not limited strictly to the long-standing outer 
wall; there is the impermeable inner barrier. 
The constant opposition of the white has had a 
singular result—the Negro as a group has cre- 
ated what Alain Locke calls an “inner barricade 
of defensive self-protection” (p. ix). 

To a Negro this additional wall is as difficult 
to overcome as the long-standing outer wall. 
Consequently, today between these two groups 
there is a wide social distance, blocking the free 
flow of interpersonal and intergroup commu- 
nication and making mutual understanding 
very difficult. In America stereotypes and dis- 
torted mental images about one another per- 
meate and affect the nature of personal and 
group relations. A readily accessible medium 
for an outsider who wishes to catch a glimpse 
of “the souls of the black folk” is American 
Negro autobiography. As the author of Witness 
for Freedom so well states: “The autobiogra- 
phy can be particularly useful for all of us who 
are separated from first-hand acquaintance 
with each other by the thousand and one bar- 
riers attendant on race” (p. xi). 

Self-portraiture by Negro Americans reveals 
how it feels to be a Negro and to live and work 
as a Negro within the framework of American 
democracy. To be sure, how a given individual 
internalizes the existing American race rela- 
tions varies in detail and in intensity, and yet 
each individual inevitably places himself in the 
situation and views his personal problems in 
the light of both white and Negro definitions. 
Everywhere the individual Negro defines the 
situation of social interaction in a dual way— 
first, as a member of the American democratic 
society and, second as a member of the ex- 
cluded Negro society. These two definitions are 
not always complementary; often they are in 
sharp conflict. Under such a condition of con- 
flict leaders emerge, and théy in turn define the 
situation and rally around them a number of 
followers. . 

In the swift changes American society under- 
goes, pre-existing social norms and conduct are 
modified, thus permitting an individual to en- 
joy a wide range of personal experiences. As the 
individual perceives his social world from the 
standpoint of his personal experience and 
writes about it, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for outsiders to discuss intelligently the Amer- 
ican race problem by using such concepts as 
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“the Negro personality,” “the Negro mentality 
or mind,” or “the want and wishes of the 
Negro.” Today we are finding it more difficult 
to speak in terms of “the Negro and his prob- 
lem,” and we are progressively forced to see the 
Negro person as a vital individual maintaining 
a vital human relation in American society. 
Mrs. Barton seeks to make the white public 
intelligently aware of this and of the Negroes’ 
problems of adjustment. She shows by pene- 
trating comparisons among twenty-three auto- 
biographies how each has witnessed the group’s 
struggle to win a greater freedom in American 
society. 

These twenty-three autobiographies are 
grouped into four major divisions: “The Ac- 
commodators,” “The Achievers,” “The Ex- 
perimenters,” and “The Protestors for a New 
Freedom.” Of the four autobiographies treated 
in the first group, the following may be men- 
tioned: Booker T. Washington’s Up from 
Slavery, James D. Corrothers’ In Spite of the 
Handicap, and Jane Edna Hunter’s A Nickel 
and a Prayer. They show a common goal, but, 
to advance the Negro mass, peace must be 
made at the “white” price. But the price was 
“greater than they realized. Their personalities 
suffered from the internal conflicts” (p. 39). 

In the second group are found five auto- 
biographies. Among them are Marshal W. 
(“Major”) Taylor’s The Fastest Bicycle Rider 
in the World, Lieutenant William J. Powell’s 
Black Wings, Matthew A. Henderson’s A Negro 
Explorer at the North Pole, and Mary Church 
Terrell’s A Colored Woman in a White World. 
In the third group are mentioned seven auto- 
biographies, and some of the more interesting 
ones are: Juanita Harrison’s My Great Wide 
Beautiful World, William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
The House under Arctuzus, Zora Neal Hurs- 
ton’s Dust Tracks on a Road, Claude McKay’s 
A Long Way from Home, and Era Bell Thomp- 
son’s American Daughter. These two groups of 
autobiographies are relatively free from “race 
consciousness.” 

In the last group there are seven autobiogra- 
phies: Frederick Douglass’ Life and Times of 


Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. DuBois’ Dusk of . 


Dawn, Angelo Henderson’s Let Me Live, James 
Weldon Johnson’s Along This Way, Langston 
Hughes’s The Big Sea, J. Saunders Redding’s 
No Day of Triumph, and Richard Wright’s 
Black Boy. As we read these autobiographies, 
“we hear the militancy of a marching pur- 
pose.... Their protests...are timed to coin- 


cide with all the recent goading of the Am&- 
ican conscience. ... They marshal their array 
of harsh fact as ammunition in the battle be- 
tween reason and superstition, order and chaos, 
civilization and the law of the jungle” (p. 269). 
And, with these writers, “the matter resolves 
itself down to a life-and-death race with time in 
which civilization itself is the stake” (p. 273). 

A social scientist interested in racial move- 
ments and Negro leadership will find the first 
and the last groups of autobiographies most 
stimulating and useful as a reference, though he 
may find it difficult to agree fully with the 
author’s interpretations and analyses. Her sym- 
pathy lies closely with the last grcup—“protes- 
tors for a new freedom.” This is in full agree- 
ment with the Zeitgeist of present-day 
America. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this book is a 
courageous attempt to use human documents 
to indicate the interaction between culture and 


personality. It is well written, readable, and - 


interesting. Free from the rigidity of scientific 
disciplines, Mrs. Barton brings tozether a large 
number of autobiographies and analyzes them 
from many varied points of view to show what 
it means to grow up as a Negro in America. 
The book accomplishes what it attempts to 
do—it makes us know how it Zeels to be a 
Negro, particularly what it means to be a Ne- 
gro leader. 

JitsuicHi MAsuoKa 
Fisk University 


Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion: A Study of Minority Group and Re- 
lated Barriers to College Admission. By 


Davin S. Berkowitz. Albany: Willams | 


Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 203. $0.25. 


The monograph, including supplementary 
studies by E. Franklin Frazier and Robert D. 
Leigh on two main minority zroups’ expe- 
riences in securing higher education in New 
York State, is a report to the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State University. 

The problem under study is why some high- 


school students go to college and others do not.- 


While economic barriers may hinder some from 
attaining this goal, it is safe to assume that 
other restrictions, devised or academic, con- 
tribute to discriminatory selection. Colleges, 
because of their institutional characteristics in- 


herited from the past, are not able—and often 
; 8 
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not. desire—to adapt themselves to new 


needs and new problems in education. Loyalties 
of a sectarian and denominational nature, com- 
mitment to a given educational philosophy, and 


_ statutory directives (giving preference to local 


residents) are a few hurdles which a potent:al 
college applicant faces. 

Discrimination, real or imaginary, is difficult 
to ascertain, but the author has ably assembled 
figures which indicate that, while the total pop- 
ulation of the two main minority groups has 
increased since 1920, the facilities for continu- 
ing post—high-school education have lagged, 
thus creating a “pressure” in the proportion of 
minority applications received by all New York 
City and upstate institutions. For example, tie 
enrolment of Jewish students in institutioas 
located in New York City has decreased from 
1934-35 to 1946-47. The situation is analogous 
for Negro students of college age, an ever 
growing group, who find it necessary to adopt 
one of several courses: (xr) attend an institu- 
tion in the South; (2) accept a scholarship in a 
southern institution which pursues the practice 
of offering aid to northern urban students; 
(3) change their educational aspirations be- 
cause of lacking facilities; or (4) go to othar 
states to acquire various kinds of skills which 
are not offered by the traditional college course. 

Other groups experiencing discrimination are 
the Catholic, Italian, and minorities which are 
numerically small in population. It is revealed 
that discrimination begins with the use of 
the data related to the applicant’s background, 
j.e., race, place of residence, religion, father’s 
occupation, mother’s maiden name, parents’ 
birthplace, and photograph. Omission of ore 
item (religion) is no guarantee that an apph- 
cant’s religion plays no part in final admission, 


wen, ^or parents’ birthplace suffices. Much remains 
to be desired in establishing an objective, non- 


moral, and nonvaluative set of criteria for col- 
lege admission, whereby the applicant’s intrin- 
sic character and dignity will not be sacrificed 
for other superficial, systematic, and consister:t 
discriminatory practices. Undeniably, discrimi- 
nation is more often suspected than proved. 
Suggestions are included for uncovering the 
evidence, such as analyzing the admission 
office’s records of a representative number cf 
institutions over a period of years—a laboriots 
task—which might reveal pertinent facts but 
would not necessarily disclose the hidden policy 
employed in the selection of final admittees. 
Thus, a set of implied practices may coexist and 
e 


are the subtle barriers. Shortcomings in admis- 
sion policy include (1) the inability of the ad- 
mission personnel judiciously to assess a candi- 
date’s scholastic ability and training; (2) the 
“tradition” that certain minority groups, racial, 
ethnic, or religious, have experienced “unhap- 
piness” in the institution and are thus dis- 
couraged from enrolling; and (3) the influence 
exerted upon minority students to select a voca- 
tion without “discrimination” (beauty-parlor 
operator instead of nursing). The latter is one 
resorted to as a gesture of co-operation by high- 
school officials who find that their recommenda- 
tions to institutions of higher learning are 
futile. 

The study throughout includes pertinent and 
ample statistical data to substantiate findings, 
while summaries at the end of each chapter 
provide a thorough evaluation. The appendixes 
include the legal aspects of discrimination, with 
two detailed accounts of the decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court; a résumé of application 
experiences of minority groups other than Jew- 
ish; and a sample questionnaire to Negro 
students. 

The experience of New York State in at- 
tempting to “equalize educational opportunities 
throughout the State and to provide larger edu- 
cational plans required by a greater popula- 
tion” is of timely concern to other states faced 
with a similar problem. The various studies 
made for the Commission To Study the Needs 
of Our System of Higher Education may pave 
the way for emulation as well as bring insight 
in detecting and combating a much-debated 
problem—quotas in institutions of higher 
learning. 

Rose Hum LEE 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Iniroduction to Economic Science. By GEORGE 
SOULE. New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 
154. $2.50. 


For the sociologist and the nonprofessional 
economist who want a brief exposition of the 
developments of the last one or two decades in 
economics, this book is excellent. The emphasis 
is upon fact and science with comparatively 
little space on concepts and theory. Mr. Soule, 
long an editor of the New Republic has unusual 
claifity of expression and the gift of presenting 
a complex phenomenon simply. 
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These new achievements of economics con- 
cern Income and the gross national product, the 
business cycle, production, national budgets for 
the whole economy, fiscal policies and the regu- 
lation of production, new stages in the evolu- 
tion of money, policies originating with Keynes, 
the free-enterprise system and its relations to 
government, and international monetary rela- 
tions. 

Here is the firing line of a very live economics 
which is of incalculable importance to all of us. 
The author might have called his book “the new 
economics.” The story is told, by the way, in 
one hundred and fifty pages. 


WILLIAM F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


The Alcoholic Woman: Case Studies in the Psy- 
chodynamics of Alcoholism. By BENJAMIN 
KARPMAN, M.D. Washington, D.C.: Linacre 
Press, 1948. Pp. x+241. $3.75. 


This volume consists of three case histories 
of promiscuous alcoholic women. The author 
states concerning their sexual promiscuity: 
“Frances easily holds the record, with admitted 
relations with more than three hundred men” 
{p. 228). Since the author himself points out 
that alcoholic women may, unlike his three 
cases, be “very chaste and entirely faithful to 
their spouses” (p. x), one is curious as to the 
reason for devoting two-thirds of this book’ to 
rather detailed descriptions of the sexual ex- 
ploits and dream lives of the three cases. The 
connections between the incidents described and 
the alcoholism of the patients is not convincing- 
ly set forth; indeed, the author himself seems to 
pe somewhat puzzled about this matter (p. 232). 
Only about twenty-five pages are utilized to 
account for the personal and family histories 
and other features of the social backgrounds of 
the three women. « 

The author regards alcoholism of the nonpsy- 
chotic type as the manifestation of a neurosis. 
The neurosis underlying alcoholism is conceived 
as being in no essential way differeht from other 
neuroses. It is based upon tension and depres- 
sion. Alcohol is taken to relieve tension, and a 
vicious cycle is set up in which the patient de- 
sires more alcohol to relieve the effects of previ- 
ous indulgence. The author makes the general 
statement that “the alcoholic has missed nth- 
ing. There is universally a full fledged Oedipus 


situation with all its ramifications into gberan 
sexual channels: masturbation, perversions— 
open or halfhearted, as well as incestuous and 
homosexual components” (pp. vii-viii!. This 
assertion is not reconciled with the author’s 
statement a few pages later that scme alcoholic 
women are “entirely chaste.” No proof of the 
author’s hypothesis concerning the nature of 
alcoholism is presented, though no doubt the 
cases will seem to confirm it for those who are 
convinced in advance of the truth of psycho- 
analytic theory. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Rural Mexico. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN. With 
a Foreword by Manvet Gamio. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxv+- 
671. $10.00. 


Dr. Whetten’s excellent book on the sociol- 
ogy of rural Mexico fills a long-standing need 
for a general treatment of rural life and culture 
in that country. The fine ethnographic work 
that has been done during the last thirty years 
has been (perhaps necessarily) of a specialized 
character and has tended to ignore the non- 
esoteric Spanish-speaking rural community. 
Whetten also concerns himself with Mexican 
Indians, but as rural folk often isolated, yet 
nonetheless related to a national economy and 
social life. Other books have discussed such 
restricted aspects of contemporary Mexico as 
education, the agrarian reforms, or the rela- 
tions of church and state. Whetten’s book 
covers the major outlines of Mexican rural 
life and skilfully integrates recorded history, 
legal enactment, demographic fact, and the au- 


thor’s, and other’s, careful observations. 


Whetten makes explicit judgments regarding 
the efficiency and usefulness of programs when ' 
he feels them to be warranted. But his judg- 
ments are reached quite evidently after a con- 
siderable amount of scientific investigation. His 
sometimes adverse assessments of the effects of 
the long-continuing Mexican revolution (espe- 
cially in areas of educational programs and 
agrarian reform) are given witk equanimity. 

The author was well prepared by his early 
life and training to undertake this study. Whet- 
ten was born in Mexico of American parents 
and spent his childhood there. He had made 
several return trips to the country during the 
fifteen years prior to his appointment in 1942 
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Ds rural sociologist attached to the United 
States Embassy in Mexico. He served as a 
rural sociologist until 1945 and had opportunity 
to travel, observe, and study conditions in all 
parts of the Republic. Some two-thirds of the 
population of Mexico makes its living from 
agriculture. A study of Mexican rural life is 
thus, in effect, an examination of what todav is 
most representative of Mexican culture and 
society. 

Rural Mexico is divided into four main parts, 
concerned, respectively, with geography and 
demography, the relation of the people to the 
land, standards and levels of living, and social 
institutions. The demographic analysis relates 
population growth and distribution to types of 
locality groupings and has special value for its 
discussion and analysis of 1940 census deta. 
The material on population composition is use- 
ful, among other things, for its historic analysis 
of ethnic elements and family configurations. 

The sequence and significance of the agrar.an 
aspects of the Mexican revolution, which began 
in 1910, are discussed at some length in the 
light of antecedent elements, such as the re- 
form laws of the Juárez era, and in a wholly 
comprehensible fashion. Especially commend- 
able are Whetten’s discussions of the hacienda 
(large landed estate) system and the ways in 
which the ejido (communally owned landhold- 
ing) system has largely come to supplant it as 
the dominant socioeconomic form in many 
rural areas. (The author’s judgments of the 
successes and failures of the agrarian program 
accord with this reviewer’s less extensive cb- 
servations on ejidos in an area in Jalisco.) 
Small, private landholdings are examined, as 
are Mennonite, Mormon, Russian, and Spanish 
refugee colonies. The role of foreign colonies in 
culture change is also assessed. 

Whetten’s discussion of standards and levels 
of living covers such subjects as housing, det 
and clothing, and health and mortality. He 
examines the role of “Indianism” as a factor 
retarding achievement of the goals of the Mexi- 
can revolution in these areas. Yet this discus- 
sion is highly factual and informative. It con- 
tains a judicious analysis not only of what is 
but also of what, with appropriate social acticn, 
might be. 

In the section devoted to social institutions, 
forms and trends in marriage and the family 
are discussed. Such topics, for example, as “free 
unions” and the role of godparenthood are ex- 


plained in functional terms. Developments in 
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rural education are examined, and such forms 
of social action as “rural cultural missions,” a 
means of community improvement (as well as 
teacher-training institutes), are evaluated. The 
singular character of Mexican Catholicism, the 
reasons for its conservatism, and the penalties 
it has suffered in the changing relations of 
church and state is considered in terms of 
sociohistoric sequences. 

Particularly revealing is Whetten’s discus- 
sion of the growth of the Sinarquista (counter- 
political-reformation) movement. He examines 
its roots in the Mexican rural economy and its 
attempted fructification of traditional forms of 
social control and moral values. In Whetten’s 
discussion of the federal character of state and 
local government the role of the official polit- 
ical party is clarified. He analyzes the heavily 
weighted, inefficient bureaucracy. The institu- 
tional fact of the mordida (literally, “bite,” i.e., 
“graft-bribery-extortion”) is made understand- 
able by his discussion. 

Appendixes include tables of statistics bear- 
ing on previous chapters and an English trans- 
Jation of Article 27 of the Mexican constitution, 
which is concerned with land ownership and 
use. It is this section of the constitution upon 
which the ejido program is based. The book 
concludes with a comprehensive bibliography, 
an index, and a number of well-selected photo- 
graphic plates. 

Rural Mexico has a flavor and tone which 
should appeal both to the general reader and 
to the specialist. It should be an extremely use- 
ful reference or supplementary text for courses 
in Latin-American culture and institutions or 
comparative rural sociology. It does not pur- 
port to be a compendium on Mexico. It is not 
a comprehensive, unselective study of statisti- 
cal facts. Salient features and significant facts 
bearing on them are examined in functional 
relation to each other. It becomes, therefore, 
a virtually indispensable instrument to an intel- 
ligent understanding of that civilization. 


NormMan D. HUMPHREY 
Wayne University 


Chekhov and His Russia: A Sociological Siudy. 
By W. H. Brurorp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. ix+-233. $4.25. 


Time was, not so very long ago, when the 
universitas literarum in the old European tradi- 
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tion introduced its students to the world’s great 
literature primarily as art. After this initiation 
it was generally left to the student to find social 
significance, if any, for himself. Today this old 
approach apparently is deemed quite obsolete, 
at least in the politically leading countries of the 
world. Soviet Russia considers the arts as ideo- 
logical weapons which, for proper functioning, 
the student must learn to handle like a gun. 
America, too, in a sudden awareness of world- 
wide responsibilities, resorts increasingly to con- 
densed and predigested thought-food which 
teaches the student not appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of art but how to think about its contents. 

It has been said of Chekhov that, on the basis 
of his work alone, a scholar of the future would 
be able to paint a comprehensive and faithful 
picture of Russia in the eighties and nineties. 
This may be so. But then the same thing was 
said of Pushkin and of Gogol, both of whom 
fervently protested that their fiction was zot 
“characteristic” or “representative” of the Rus- 
sia of their times. Thus Gogol—today a major 
Soviet saint of “social protest’—once wrote 
about the czarist system: “The longer one ob- 
serves the administrative organisation of our 
government, the more one is amazed at the wis- 
dom of its founder. . . . Everything is so perfect 
and so conducive to the good that any innova- 
tion would be a quite needless addition.” Any 
scholar who tries to interpret the Zezigetst in art 
by a Weltanschauung of his own, lays himself 
wide open to Goethe’s comment in Faust: 
“What they are pleased to term ‘the spirit of the 
times’ is mostly the gentlemen’s own spirit 
wherein the times are made to mirror.” 

The author, professor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has not escaped this dan- 
ger. The portrait of that “fascinating country, 
Russia,” which, “irresistibly attracted by Chek- 
hov,” he depicts, is doubtless a good compila- 
tion of all the facts and data which could be 
found in Chekhov’s work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this work of,love has destroyed precisely 
the object of its love. As Chekhov’s sentences 
are torn out of all context and pasted together 
again according to social significance in the 
manner of a puzzle, this leaves Chekhov’s art 
emasculated and stone dead. By the same 
token, “fascinating’’ Russia emerges from under 
the treatment not as Chekhov’s Russia but as 
an Englishman’s Russia, a picture post card full 
of quaintness seen through rather condescend- 
ing foreign eyes. Being a professor of German, 
the author might have heeded Goethe’s warning 


against those who first drive the spirit out of 
any vital thing which they are trying to de- 
scribe. : 

This reviewer confesses that he prefers the 
old approach to literature primarily as art. He 
would not doubt, however, that condensations 
of this type are useful to a younger generation 
which has every reason to prepare in haste for 
the cultural battles which loom zhead in their 
lives. Sociological interpretation of art, how- 
ever, in order to be of any use, must be at least 
correct as to its facts and figures. In this context 
it is regrettable that Bruford—quoting from 
Sumner—gives us a 1914 figure for Russian il- 
literacy of 80 per cent. In this country Sorokin, 
certainly no lesser an authority, names about 80 
per cent literacy, not illiteracy, as the correct 
1914 figure. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


The Process and Organization of Government 
Planning. By Jonn D. Mitretr. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xi+ 
187. $2.50. 

This little book is one of the most important 
publications of recent date. It deals with “plan- 
ning as a vital element in administration.” The 
author was professionally connected with the 
National Resources Planning Board and saw 
its operation from the inside. Later, assign- 
ments with the War Department gave him 
another opportunity to view the close connec- 
tion between planning and effective adminis- 


_ tration. 


The second emphasis is on planning as a 
process. To the sociologist this is a familiar 
concept, but in this book the concept is linked 
to its practical implementation. Another socio- 
logical note is struck in the Preface when the 
author says: “Public administration is neces- 
sarily personal.... We live in a society of men, 
and any organization is at best a continuing 
problem in the adjustment of individual per- 
sonalities to each other and to a common 
cause.” Then he adds pointedly: '‘Much of our 
writing in public administration has completely 
ignored this fact.” 

The seven chapters of the book, among other 
subjects, discuss the planning process, its re- 
lation to national administration, central plan- 
ning, and the future of national planning. Mil- 
lett makes clear that the planning process 
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includes not only preparation but also the 
“supervision, review, and coordination of tae 
. operating plans which are prepared throughout 
the government.” This total process is “central 
planning,” which is stressed as a specific nezd 
in view of the many overlapping federal agen- 
cies. 

The author reviews the history of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board (1933—43) as 
it has not previously been done. His frank 
analysis of the factors which limited its activi- 
ties and his thoughtful evaluation of its con- 
tributions help the citizen understand some- 
thing of the factors, personal and political, 
which constantly play across and through our 
governmental agencies. Then follows an ac- 
count of other efforts of our government to 
provide some centralized system of plannirg, 
including the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. In 1946 the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was organized to help the Presi- 
dent prepare an economic report. Yet all three 
efforts at central planning have proved inace- 
quate. Millett feels very positively that central 
planning in the United States is inevitably tiad 
up with the office of the President and that “in 
the end... it must be the President who serves 
as ‘planner in chief’ for the federal govern- 
ment.” i 

The book is well organized, and the materal 
is clearly presented. Occasionally the reviewer 
had the feeling that the personal experiences 
of the author may have overweighted some of 
his opinions. But that fact does not detract 
from the book; it only adds a pungent flavor. 
Millett is to be congratulated on a timely bosk 
and one that should be useful alike for the 
teacher in a college and the voter in the com- 
munity. 

BESSIE AVERNE MCCLENAHAN 


University of Southern California 


Our Partnership. By BEATRICE WEBB. Edited 
by BARBARA DRAKE and MARGARET I. Core. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 
Pp. xiii- 544. $5.00. 


Our Partnership is the sequel to My Appren- 


ticeship—long since a classic. It covers the 

doings, private and public, of Sidney and Bea- 

trice Webb, that is, Lord Passfield and his wife, 

from 1891 to 1911, with a few pages on subse- 

quent events. With their recent interment in 
& 
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Westminster Abbey this famous team are in ef- 
fect canonized as the patron saints of students 
of social life, of the proponents of gradualism in 
social revolution, and of scientific public welfare 
administrators. 

The profound influer.ce exercised on modern 
social life by these parzners appears from this 
volume to have been due to a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances: an early plotting of 
the road down which they proposed to travel, an 
unswerving devotion to that plan, a well-devel- 
oped social philosophy, unusual personal abili- 
ties as students and social politicians (in which 
each was complementary to the other), and suf- 
ficient private income to free them from pre- 
occupation with the problem of providing for 
daily needs. Not only were the pair personally 
suited to each other but they fitted so neatly in- 
to thelr community and their times that it is 
difficult to determine the extent to which the 
Webbs and modern English life were each the 
maker and each the prcduct of the other. 

The author tells the story of the partnership 
by means of lengthy excerpts from her diary 
with a minimum of connecting narrative and 
comment. The reader therefore passes rapidly 
from intimate personal—often romantic—home 
scenes to sessions with top British statesmen 
and world-famous personages, from an inside 
view of the scholarly struggles in the field, the 
library, and the study in which a long series of 
scientific works were conceived and carried 
through all stages to their completion, and 
thence to behind-the-scene settings in which the 
“Other One”—as the author frequently refers 
to her famous spouse—‘“‘pulls the political 
wires” by which they eventually succeeded in 
selling Fabian socialism to the British nation. 
She tells the inside story of the founding and 
growth of the London School of Economics and 
the slow integration, under years of pressure by 
the Webbs and their cohorts, of the educational 
institutions of London, with the University of 
London as its capstone. The reader can there- 
fore at any moment expect to meet a bit of ro- 
mantic sentimentalism, a closely reasoned page 
or two on the logic of ths scientific method, ora 
plain-spoken’ evaluation of the personality, 
methods, and objectives of some national 
leader—perhaps the ‘“‘Ocher One” himself, since 
none seems to have esczeped. 

In brief, the volume is a source of firsthand 
information which can be used for many differ- 
ent®*purposes: it provides, at once, insights into 
historical episodes, materials for the study of 
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social-political processes and of leadership, and 
is particularly valuable for the study of inter- 
relationships between the community and the 
personalities that develop within it. The vol- 
ume also gives a fascinating picture of the role 
of a “socialized” economically independent 
“leisure class” in a modern dynamic, problem- 
atic society. If for no other reason, one might 
read the book for the picture it paints of two 
stimulating genii, deeply enamored of each 
other, co-operating as an efficient team in a 
Crive toward an idealistic social objective with 
an energy almost boundless, and achieving that 
objective with a remarkable degree of success. 
The story can well serve as inspiration to all so- 
cial scientists who hope that through scientific 
study a genuine impress can be made on social 
life in our time. 

The editors have discharged an onerous re- 
sponsibility successfully. We can only hope that 
the story can be continued in further volumes 
and the life-history of the Webbs completed. To 
help the reader find his way among the multi- 
tude of persons with whom the Webbs associ- 
ated, the editors have provided a useful “‘who’s 
who.” There is also a good Index. 


ERLE F. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


The Labor Leader. By ELI GINZBERG, assisted 
by JosEpH CARWELL. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv+191. $3.00. 


This book consists.of four distinct parts: a 
general section on leaders and leadership, fac- 
tual information about top labor-union execu- 
tives, a historical account qf the organization of 
a local of the pottery and porcelain workers’ 
union, and a statement of the alternatives now 
confronting labor leaders. 

Of most interest to sociologists are the sec- 
tion on union executives and the chapter on the 
Parkinstown local. On the basis of an analysis of 
the 627 persons serving as executive board mem- 
bers of ten selected unions between 1900 and 
1940, Dr. Ginzberg is able to tell the reader that 
the majority were native-born; that almost all 
had working-class backgrounds and had com- 
pleted only grammar-school educations; that 
most of them began working in their early teens 
and left their jobs for full-time union work after 
about ten years, many of them achieving promi- 
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nence while still very young; that their interest 
in national politics was slight; that they joined 
organizations but that most of them were not 
good church members; and that they tended to 
become intrenched in office. There is also a dis- 
cussion of labor leaders jn relation to union 
finances and expenditures. Rumcrs and mis- 
information about labor leaders have been so 
widespread that it is good to know even these 
simple facts, although they are poorly organized 
in the book. 


The usefulness of the material is limited in 
that it deals with a group of unions no longer 
representative of the American trade-union 
movement. Ginzberg acknowledges this and 
states that his choice was determined by his in- 
terest in studying the trend between 1c¢00 and 
1940. Nevertheless, the unionization by the 
C.LO. of the workers in the mass-production 
industries was of such decisive importance—for 
the problems of leadership as well as in general 
—that the failure to include unions typical of 
this development is a serious shortcoming. 


The chapter on the Parkinstown local was 
prepared by Joseph Carwell and is based on his 
firsthand experience. It is offered as a case study 
of a union in action and as an illustration of the 
dynamic aspects of labor leadership. Relating 
the history of the organization of a local of the 
pottery and porcelain workers’ union, it is vivid 
and detailed—detailed to the extent taat the 
reader is even informed of the facial reactions of 
the participants in negotiating mzetings. This 
chapter is primarily a descriptive and illustra- 
tive narrative. There ts no way of xnowing how 
typical the Parkinstown local was, and, what is 
perhaps more relevant, the wealth of specific 
facts presented is not analyzed in terms of the 
problems of leadership. Instead, one gains the 
impression that the Parkinstown study was not 
made with a framework of the problems of lead- 
ership clearly in mind but was perhaps included 
after the fact. 

This lack of formulation is, in fact, the major 
limitation of the entire book. Ginzberg has of- 
fered it humbly, if not apologetically, as an ex- 
ploratory study and states that it would have 
taken years to write “if every statement had to 
be fully documented and if every generalization 
had to be statistically supported.” The prin- 
cipal objection to this book is not its lack of 
documentation and statistical support so much 
as its lack of orientation and formulation and 
its failure to make use of even existing sociologi. 
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cal material on social movements and institu- 
tions as a background for its analysis of labor 
leaders. 

VERA MILLER 
New York City 


A Critical Review of Research in Land Eco- 
nomics. By LEONARD A. SALTER, JR. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1548. 
Pp. 258. $4.00. 


After the publication of the authoritative 
work of Ely-Wehrwein’s Land Economics in 
1940, Dr. Salter’s A Critical Review of Re- 
search in Land Economics, being a Ph.D. thesis 
submitted to the University of Minnesota in 
1946 and published after his tragic death in tke 
LaSalle Hotel fire, is, in consideration of its 
comprehensiveness and penetrating analysis, 
one of the finest pieces of study in the field 
of land economics. Unfortunately, the author 
was denied the opportunity of revising his 
writings before publication. However, this sug- 
gestive and valuable work stands high in scien- 
tic research and deserves, in the reviewer's 
opinion, strong recommendation to students in 
the fields of both land economics and rural 
sociology. 

Among the nine chapters of the book, the 
analysis can be grouped into three parts: a 
short résumé of historical development of rure] 
land economics as a scientific discipline cover- 
ing a period about forty years; remarks on 
methodology employed in the research studies; 
and a critical analysis of some five hundred 
research reports, most of which are bulletins 
published by agricultural extension stations of 
various states. The last category constitutes the 
bulk of the material in this book. 

In tracing the historical background of rural 
land economics in this country, it is interesting 
to note that this scientific discipline has from 
the very beginning split into two branches— 
the Wisconsin School and the Cornell School. 
The former, following closely the traditions 
and thinkings of England and Germany, em- 
phasizes economic theory, and its procedure of 
research “relies heavily on conceptual reascn- 
ing” interwoven with qualitative summaries 
and graphic and geographic ‘representations of 
a few statistics usually from secondary sources. 


The principal representatives of this ‘school are 


Richard T. Ely, the founder of land economics, 
Henry C. Taylor, nationally known as the 
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father of agricultural economics, L. C. Gray, 
B. H. Hibbard, J. D. Black, G. S. Wehrwein, 
C. J. Galpin, and many others; all of them 
were students of Ely and were educated at the 
University of Wisconsin. On the other hand, 
the Cornell approach is by way of statistics, 
and its procedures of research focus on “quan- 
tified answers to standardized questions sum- 
marized and compared by cross-classified aver- 
ages and frequency distributions.” In so doing, 
it is only natural that most of the studies have 
been carried on in the field of farm manage- 
ment. The bellwethers of this school are George 
Warren and W. J. Spillman. 

Against this background Salter’s analysis 
tried to be neutral and fair to these two schools 
of thought, and on many occasions he addressed 
himself to the task of criticizing both with 
equal straightforwardness and vigor. However, 
through a careful reading of the book, one gains 
the impression that the author is more ready - 
to point out the shortcomings than the merits 
of the quantitative approach of the Cornell 
School. In the reviewer’s view, however, his 
criticisms are by no means unjustified. 

Much weight is placed on the section on 
methodology. The author stated clearly in his 
Introduction that “the determinations in Chap- 
ter III (on scientific methods) are important, 
not only because they provide the basis for 
generalizing from the studies of specialized 
problems, but also because they help to explain 
the direction in which land economics research 
has developed” (p. 4). Many views and theo- 
ries on scientific methods were cited and ana- 
lyzed. However, discussion is centered on three 
books: Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Sci- 
ence, the Social Science Research Council’s 
Research Method and Procedure in Agricul- 
tural Economics (xeferred to by the author 
as the “1928 Handbook”).and John Dewey’s 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. The former two 
emphasizing statistical method and the latter 
accentuating logics. Since seience is viewed as a 
continuing process of problem-solving in order 
to give man better control over his experience, 
the procedures needed to handle relevant facts 
must be detérmined by the nature of the prob- 
lems at hand. Statistics is only one of the many 
methods, and, therefore, it cannot be relied 
solely upon to solve all problems. Hence the 
author accepted Dewey’s view on scientific 
method rather than Pearson’s. This undoubted- 
ly*reflects again his inclination to the spirit of 
the Wisconsin approach. 
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To use the discussion of methodology as a 
basis, the author came to the analysis of some 
five hundred research reports, of which one 
hundred and twenty-five were singled out for 
separate scrutiny and comment. These reports 
were grouped under three headings: those made 
in the cutovers, those in areas other than the 
cutover, and those made on landed property. 
In every case the author’s attention and criti- 
cisms are directed toward the weakness of 
stereotyped representations of data and the 
freezing of problem formulation, especially in 
connection with the arrangement of quantita- 
tive data. When a study has been so formu- 
lated and directed, the objective of research 
becomes, in his words, “merely counting or 
classification work rather than exploration of 
the sources of problems and possible mode of 
solution” (p. 174). To his disappointment, 
however, many researches in the field of rural 
land economics have been done in this fashion. 

Other sources of deficiencies as exemplified 
by these research reports are lack of hypothe- 
ses to be tested by evidence and also lack of 
problematic situations posed for inquiry so that 
the research is for its own sake, resulting in 
no solution to problems and, therefore, adding 
nothing to knowledge. 

With reference to land-tenure studies, the 
author reiterates emphatically again the differ- 
ence between procedures that reveal quantita- 
tive relationships among items in a mass of 
data and those which reveal the sequence re- 
lations among items in individual cases. The 
object of scientific inquiry is, he asserts, “to 
find cases that explain and test sequence of 
experience between purposes, actions, and out- 
come” and not merely “to summarize and pre- 
sent data in an orderly manner.” 

In short, land economics, as viewed by Ely 
and Wehrwein, co-authors of Land Economics, 
is both a science and an art. Because of the 
dual nature inherited in this discipline, it seeks 
the truth for its ‘own sake and also aims to 
frame constructive land policies (cf. p. 53). 
Any student who is undertaking research in 
this field must not be satisfied alone with ma- 
terial precision to the disregard of its relevancy 
to the solution of existing problems. 


SHU-CHING LEE 
Chicago 


City Region and Regionalism: A Geographical 
Contribution to Human Ecology. By ROBERT 
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E. Dicxrnson. New York: Oxford Univers- 
ity Press, 1947. Pp. xv+327. $4.75. 


This is the most comprehensive and the best- 
integrated book about the “nucleated settle- 
ment” and its tributary area. Approaching the 
problem on a relatively high level of abstrac- 
tion, the author is able to apply a unified 
scheme to such diversified subjects as the resi- 
dential urban neighborhood and the depend- 
ency of the rural hinterland upon the metro- 
politan center. 

Dickinson’s contribution will be particularly 
welcome to those social scientists who are 
searching in the notion of “regionalism” for a 
theoretical rationale to interrelate many dif- 
ferent fields of teaching and research, such as 
human ecology, urban sociology, social plan- 
ning, the morphology of community growth 
and development, etc. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to look for theoretical clarification in 
Dickinson’s volume. A very different contri- 
bution is intended by the author. His task— 
in which he succeeds exceedingly well—is the 
co-ordination of empirical materials which 
have remained somewhat diffused due to highly 
conventionalized tendencies for specialization 
in the related social sciences in America. 

Dickinson combines the interests of the ur- 
ban sociologist, the expert in social planning, 
the rural sociologist, and the “applied” social 
sciences concerned with problems of regional 
integration. Naturally, he can achieve this feat 
only at the price of omission. The spatial or 
geographical aspects of these different fields of 
investigation are moved into tke foreground 
of attention. In this field the author has un- 
earthed valuable historical and many neglected 
European contributions so far cverlooked by 
American ecologists, sociologists, and geogra- 
phers. It is in this field, also, that the author 
makes some interesting original contributions 
such as with regard to international compari- 
sons of regional structures in urbanization and 
to problems of area delineation in the rural as 
well as the urban environment. 

Essentially social aspects of neighboring, 
city living, and rural association are neglected. 
Under the circumstances, it will be didicult to 
use the book as a text in any of the conven- 
tional sociology courses offered in our universi- 
ties and colleges. Only where offerings in ecol- 
ogy are limited to one course could this volume 
be used to provide a good frame of reference 
to be amplified by outside sociological readings. 
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The geographers, on the other hand, probably 
have got something here that should help in 
shaping a specialized discipline of thought. The 
author comes close to the development of a 
“human geography” that is held together by 
more than concern with the dimension of space. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Ethik in der Schauweise der Wissenschafi2n 
von Menschen und von der Gesellschaft. By 
LEoPoLp von Wiese. Bern: A. Francke Ver- 


lag, 1947. Pp. 443. Fr. 39. 


This is a good book but one impossible to 
summarize and very difficult to review. It con- 
tains nearly 450 large and closely printed pages 
(but we can be thankful for Latin type) 3f 
thoughtful and thought-provoking discussian. 
All the way through the author is saying things 
relevant to his subject in a tone judicious and 
sober without being solemn or dogmatic; and 
he never (or very rarely) falls into cant or 
statements which sound well but, taken liter- 
ally, are merely foolish, such as are so common 
in works dealing in any way with moral ques- 
tions. Perhaps inevitably, this makes for dif- 
fuseness and tedium. There is “endless” draw- 
ing of distinctions, criticism of positions, and 
discussion of ‘‘on-one-hand-but-on-the-other.” 
And, finally, in the reviewer’s opinion, the work 
fails to define key issues sharply, to say nothing 
of offering anything very definite and concrete 
in the way of solution or contribution to their 
solution. 

Up to a point, this is a merit. The Preface 
states as the second of four main objectives 
which the author sets himself in this work (the 
third in a series dealing with the “should-be” 
in contrast with the “is” aspect of social or 
interindividual relationships) that of showirg 
that the “truly scientific” task of ethics is not 
to state a principle or a few principles whose 
absolute validity is to be insisted upon but to 
inquire into the mits of the always limited 
validity of practical-ethical principles (Forde- 
rungen). And the title of-his first introductory 
chapter sweepingly condemns epigrammatic di- 
lemmas or antitheses (‘‘Wider das spaltence 
Schlagwort”). This extends, rightly, to repudi- 
ation of a sharp distinction between the two 
aspects of social phenomena, the scientific or 
descriptive generalization and the normative. 
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But my worst difficulty in reading the book has 
been the struggle to find what is meant by the 
explanatory part of tha title, the approach, in 
ethics, of the sciences of man and society. It 
surely could be made clear that social facts and 
principles involve meanings and are affected by 
interests in a sense far deeper than is true of 
physical data~-hence they are not factual in 
the same sense—and then that any discussion 
of, or critical assertion about, policy presup- 
poses conflicts of interest—hence appeal to 
norms—and even these must have some kind 
of objectivity if such statements are to make 
sense. 

Von Wiese’s first and most important objec- 
tive is to dispose of the notion (“full of contra- 
dictions”) of collective egoism. This is specifi- 
cally discussed in a short section (pp. 197—202} 
of his chapter on “Social Ethics” (chap. vi, pp. 
177—241, longest in the book) and incidentally 
at other points. Though the discussion is pene- 
trating, the question is hardly “disposed of.” 
(This may be an unfair translation of aufrol- 
len, though the author uses brechen in a paral- 
lel phrase.) The other two objectives are: to 
insist that ethical demands on man and groups 
must be interpreted in the light of the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. A sort of 
footnote, it would seem, to the principle of the 
limited validity of all principles. The fourth 
is especially interesting: the reduction of pain 
in the world is set up as the goal of all ethics. 
This is repeated in the text, more elaborately 
on page 153, on the ground that “our earthly 
life is so ordered that joys are the exception, 
pains the rule.” But many other statements run 
quite differently. Thus “social ethics seeks more 
to combat evil than to develop the good” (p. 
208). Perhaps the “lof-iest” and the “leading 
idea of all (sic) ethies is the’ disinterested per- 
fecting of mankind” (p. 241 and similarly else- 
where); on the next to last page of the book it 
is “truthfulness, love, moderation and striving 
toward perfection.” R 

The book as a whole is divided between a 
“General Part” and a “Special Part” (three- 
fifths and two-fifths of the pages). The second 
is somewhat more concrete but is less inter- 
esting and cannot be discussed here. (Chapter 
13 gives a good critique of socialism and free 
enterprise.) Sheer mercy to any studious reader 
of such a work, but especially to a reviewer, 
would call for a full index and an analytical 
tabfe of contents. But we have only a list of: 
chapter titles for the two parts and no section 
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headings or even chapter indication on other 
than initial pages. However, one who can give 
the time and effort required to read it even 
cursorily will find it a suggestive and profitable 
exercise. 

Frank H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


The Communication of Ideas. Edited by Ly- 
MAN Bryson. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. ix-+296. $3.50. 

This title and a similar symposium published 
at about the same time (Communication in 
Modern Society, ed. Wilbur Schramm) reveal 
the growing concern with the field of com- 
munication on the part of both academicians 
and practitioners. In some ways, indeed, the 
development amounts to a social science fad, 
with danger of overextension. 

The sixteen essays deal with a variety of 
subjects: the cultural aspects of communica- 
tion in primitive and complex societies (Mar- 
garet Mead); classical theories of communi- 
cation (Whitney Oates); clarity in communi- 
cation (Irving Lorge, James Clarke, Wendell 
Johnson); communication and social structure 
(Harold Lasswell); communication and social 
control (Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert Mer- 
ton, Robert Leigh, Charles Siepmann, Joseph 
Goldsen); communication in business (Leo 
Nejelski) ; and communication and popular art 
(Lennox Grey, Lyman Bryson). The essays 
range from the relatively narrow concern of 
Lorge with indexes of comprehension and 
readability or Oates with communication doc- 
trine in Plato, to the broad concern of Lazars- 
jeld and Merton with the sole of the communi- 
cation media in social action and public taste 
or Lasswell with communication and social 
process. In treatment the essays range from 
Lasswell’s analysisethrough Nejelski’s descrip- 
tion to Seipmann’s exhortation. Standard defi- 
nitions of central terms (e.g., “communication” 
itself) are lacking, perhaps necessarily so. Spe- 
clalists in various fields—education, psycholo- 
gy, anthropology, sociology, political science— 
find it extremely difficult to talk together about 
this common field, primarily because they de- 
fine problems differently within it. Apparently 
Integration” of the social sciences does not 
come easy. > 

Despite this variability in performance, how- 
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ever, certain themes and problems run through 
several of the essays, lending a certain con- 
tinuity though not necessarily providing a sys- 
tematic organization. The first is the theme of 
the diffculty of achieving communication. Sev- 
eral writers discuss the obstacles to efficient 
communication (though that term is not de- 
fined uniformly). Thus Lasswell lists such 
factors as technical insufficiencies, deliberate 
blocking like censorship, ignorance, nonuse of 
appropriate and available techniques, person- 
ality problems, and distorted content. Johnson, 
a psychologist and speech pathologist, adds 
speech and voice defects, physical characteris- 
tics, vocabulary deficiencies, and “pre-scientific 
orientation” (i.e., undue identification, projec- 
tion, etc.). Lorge and Clarke, educators, call 
attention to the lack of certain skills in under- 
standing and especially in communicating; Ne- 
jelski, to the failure of commercial communi- 
cation because of deficient background, over- 
technical terminology, lack of effective partici- 
pation in decisions, and misuse of communica- 
tion forms and media. But all of this does not 
provide the basis for a systematic analysis of 
obstacles to effective communication. 

In juxtaposition to this technical problem is 
the substantive political and ethical problem of 
the control of the mass media of communica- 
tion. Seilpmann and Leigh deal directly with 
this matter, the former advocating various 
forms of public action to reform American 
radio, and the latter stressing certain institu- 
tional changes to insure the proper kind of 
freedom of the press, along the line of the 
recommendations of the recent Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. Lazarsfeld and Merton, 
analyzing the effect of the present system of 
control, conclude that in several ways—and 
not just the obvious one of class interest—it 
favors social conformism. Even Mead turns 
from communication among the Arapesh and 
Manus to discourse with insight on the prob- 
lem of responsibility in a commercial culture 
in which mass communicators debase valued 
symbols in competition for petty ends. Here, 
again, no basis for systematic evaluation of the 
control structure is available. 

Nor is it provided by the occasional refer- 
ences throughout the volume to standards of 
performance for a communication system. 
Oates presents Plato arguing for the standard 
of truth, but unfortunately he neglects any 
consideration of applying this standard to the 
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modern media. Suggested criteria are advanced 
in other essays—for example; raising of “essen- 
tial questions about the structure of society” 
(Lazarsfeld and Merton); “equivalent enlight- 
enment.as between expert, leader, and layman” 
(Lasswell) ; presentation of full reporting, con- 
troversial positions, group images, and differing 
values (Leigh). A synthesis of standards and 
particularly the development of research meth- 
ods for their objective evaluation remain to be 
achieved. 

A fourth general theme in the book is the 
attention to popular art and zsthetic taste. 
Increasingly, students of communication are 
becoming concerned with the role of the media 
in popular culture, both for its own sake (as a 
“new” form of mass culture) and for its re- 
lation to the political effects of the media (as, 
for example, its diverting function or what 
Lazarsfeld and Merton call its “narcotizing 
dysfunction”). The problems in this area, 
among the most intriguing in the entire field, 
are considered by Bryson in his plea not to 
judge popular art by the criteria of fine art 
and by Grey, in one of the best essays in the 
volume, on the characteristics and potentiali- 
ties of mass art. 

The way in which a communication system 
reflects the cultural pattern of its society is 
. another problem given some general attention 
in the volume. Mead provides anthropological 
illustrations for primitive societies and for 
contemporary Britain and the United States, 
and Lazarsfeld and Merton for the commercial 
aspects of American culture. Although these 
papers supply useful insight, a general frame- 
work of analysis is not given. 

Finally, the strong effects of the communi- 
cation media and their potentialities are man- 
tioned by almost all the authors, even by those 
(like Lazarsfeld and Merton) who contend thet 
their influence is often overestimated. This 
recognition of power is not simply noted casu- 
ally; by and large, efforts to differentiate kinds 
of effects are made. Thus, for Lasswell’s pur- 
poses, the functional analysis of the communi- 
cation process is carried on in terms of sur- 
veillance of the environment, correlation of 
the components of society, and transmission of 
the social inheritance. Lazarsfeld and Merton’s 
analysis produces the status-conferring func- 
tion, the enforcement of social norms, and the 
narcotizing dysfunction. 

At the same time that these lectures sug- 
gest the manifold problems which require re- 
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search attention, the essays do not provide the 
over-all integration of concepts or hypotheses 
necessary as a theoretical guide for the devel- 
opment of this emerging field of social science 
investigation. 

BERNARD BERELSON 
University of Chicago . 


The Origin of Genius. By ALFrep Hock. Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.: Alfred and Josephine Hock, 
1949. Pp. 62. $1.80. 


The author made a conscientious survey of 
the work of a variety of outstanding persons, 
reflected on their methods, and arrived at a 
point of view concerning the nature of genius. 
Discarding heredity as a factor, he noted that 
most such persons are driven by motives more 
strenuous than those experienced by ordinary 
men and that they expended enough more time 
and effort to account for their superiority. If 
the feats appear to be astonishing to the non- 
genius, it is because the genius tends to develop 
a structure of mental organization which makes 
operations easier than they would be to the 
rest. of us. 

The brief argument, developed by anecdotal 
material, might serve as an interesting and 
convenient introduction to the consideration of 
exceptional mental performances. There is 
available material in the literature which might 
considerably strengthen the case, but in gen- 
eral the author appears to be going in the right 
direction. There is still much mysticism about 
genius in the popular mind and literature, and 
any honest attempt to reveal the secrets is to 
be encouraged. 

Rozert E. L. FARIS 
University of Washington 


Psychiatry in General Practice. By MELVIN W. 
THORNER, M.D. Philade]phia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1948. Pp. xi+659. $8.00. ' 


This work strikes a refreshing note among 
psychiatric textbooks, which are generally or- 
thodox and’ stereotyped. While Dr. Thorner 
addresses his work to the internist and general 
practitioner of medicine, the book not only 
should have a definite value to those profes- 
sions of nursing, social work, and psychology 
which are peripheral to psychiatry but also 
shtuld find a definite usefulness among those 
medical students who plan to make psychiatry 
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their specialty. At least, Thorner’s work can 
give the latter a vivid and enlightening account 
of those kinds of personalities with which the 
practicing psychiatrist is likely to deal. 

The book is divided into three sections. Sec- 
tion I states the organization and purpose of 
the volume; Section IT is a very interesting 
nonstereotyped presentation of the various 
kinds of personalities which the medical prac- 
titioner or psychiatrist is likely to meet; Sec- 
tion III deals with the aim and procedure of 
the psychiatric examination and the kinds of 
therapy which are current among psychiatrists. 
The entire tone of the book is an eclectic one, 
and the author is never guilty of pushing any 
particular theoretical explanation at the ex- 
pense of other existing ones. In fact, here his 
aim is always for the practitioner and the 
psychiatrist to arrive quickly at the cause, if 
possible, of the person’s difficulty and then to 
decide upon that therapy or combination of 
therapies which are likely to be most helpful to 
the patient. 

The second section particularly deserves de- 
tailed consideration. Here the author abandons 
the traditional textbook procedure of giving de- 
tailed accounts of the symptoms, etiology, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and therapy with illustrative 
clinical material for the various so-called ‘‘men- 
tal diseases.” Instead he presents a very beau- 


tiful picture of the different kinds of people ` 


that are likely to find their way to the psychia- 
trist’s office, the mental hospital, or the clinic. 
Each chapter heading in this section deals with 
a particular group of people. For example, 
those who are anxious, unhappy, dull, intelli- 
gent, confused, suspicious, demented, de- 
pressed, dreamy, or senile personalities make 
up a good bulk of psychiatric practice. One 
chapter in this section is concerned with the 


effect or influence of catastrophes such as war,’ 


disease, and economic dislocation upon mental 
patients. And a final chapter deals with the 
“rest of us” who are not yet quite abnormal 
enough to require psychiatric treatment or 
hospitalization. In this chapter particularly the 
author reveals himself as not only a competent 
psychiatrist but also a competent sociologist in 
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the observations he makes about the personali- 
ties and interpersonal relations in a small town 
where he has spent a number of his summers. 

This review would hardly be complete with- 
out referring to the clever manner in which 
Thorner has handled his case material. While 
he indicates toward the end of the book that 
most of the cases have been taken from his 
psychiatric files, he has presented them, not as _ 
the usual stereotyped clinical record, but rather 
he has used a short-story form in telling about 
the kinds of personalities with which he has had 
to deal in his practice. He distinctly takes his 
cue from the novelist and short-story wrizer and 
tries to give a picture of the patient from the 
inside and how he really appears to himself. 
Some of these short-story cases have happy 
endings and others do not. All of them are rich 
in detail, with brief interpretations and diag- 
nostic explanations along the margin. It is a 
technique in case presentation which possibly 
might be more widely used. Even the objectiv- 
ity upon which the clinical report prides itself 
is certainly not lacking in the case presenta- 
tions of Thorner. 

The final section dealing with methods pre- 
sents no new material but attempts to inform 
the general practitioner how to conduct the 
psychiatric examination and the kinds of ther- 
apy to use with different patienis. He gives _ 
various warnings to doctors with respect to the 
use of therapy, for example, the advising of 
patients about the conduct of their sexual lives 
and the performing of therapy when the rela- 
tionship between patient and doctor is one of 
antagonism. The practitioner should keep all 
this in mind and in addition remember that the 
chief aim of any psychiatric examination is not 
finding “the proper label or diagnosis for the 
syndrome, but in estimating what is wrong with 
the patient, and how best to set about correct- 
ing it.” Dr. Thorner is to be congratulated for 
providing a thoughtful and stimulating psy- 
chiatric textbook for the general practitioner 
and also for dealing with his case material in a 
novel way. 

H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 
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KANNER, LEO. Child Psychiairy. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1949. Pp. xxiv-+752. $8 60. 
A second edition of a book published in 1935. In- 
tended for psychiatrists, pediatricians, and others 
interested in children’s problems. Gives history 
of child psychiatry, then proceeds to problems of 
socialization, the clinical material, therapy, etc. 
Extensive references and index. 


KLUCKHOBN, CLYDE. Mirror for Man: The Relation 
of Anthropology to Modern Life. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 313. $3.75. 
An essay on the natural history, present stete, 
and future place of anthropology. 


LADLER, Harry W. Labor Governments at Werk. 
(“L.LD. Pamphlet Series.”) New York: League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1948. Pp. 23. $0.20. A 
pamphlet on Britain, Scandinavia, and Australia. 


Lanpis, Jupson T., and Lanpis, Mary G. Building 
a Successful Marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+ss9. $4.50. A semipopular 

_ text said to have grown out of experience of 
teaching courses in marriage to ccllege students. 


LANDON, KENNETH P. Southeast Asia: Crossroad of 
Religions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. ix+215. $4.00. An account of the mest- 
ing of the Hindu religion, Islam, and Christien- 
ity. After a background chapter on the area, the 
author tells of the influence of Chinese civiliza- 
tion on the Annamese, the Hinduization of the 
area, the Islamization of the area, and the more 
recent Western influence. Bibliography ang In- 
dex. 


LANGE, OSKAR, and TAYLOR, FRED M. On the Evo- 
nomic Theory of Socialism. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. viit iz3. 
$2.00. Second printing of a book issued in r928. 
Contents are an essay by Fred M. Taylor on 


“The Guidance of Production in a Sociakst - 


State” (1928) and several chapters by Lange on 
“The Economic Theory of Socialism.” Biblicg- 
raphy. 


Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvili+ 229. $3.50. First 
of two volumes of Lewin’s papers. This one con- 
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tains papers mainly on conflicts in face-to-face 
groups. 


LIBRARY or Conoress. The United States and Post- 
war Europe: A Bibliographical Examination of 
Thought Expressed in American Publications dur- 
ing 1948. Washington, D.C.: European Affairs 
Division, 1948. Pp. 123. $0.80. Headings are 
‘The Situation in Postwar Europe” (by country 
and region), ‘U.S. Foreign Policy,” “Organiza- 
tional Planning,” “Understanding.” Both books 
and articles included. Numerous social science 
titles. Author Index. 


MACHOVER, Karen. Personality Projection in the 
Drawing of the Human Figure. Springfield, IN.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1949. $3.50. The author pro- 
poses analysis of subjects’ drawings as a means of 
clinical study of personality. Tells how she gets 
the drawing and gives examples of her analysis. 
Some figures reproduced, to show how, for exam- 
ple, paranoid tendencies turn up in drawings. 


MacIver, R. M. (ed.)}. Discrimination and National 
Welfare. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
135. $2.00. The lectures tell of costs of discrimina- 
tion in business, housing, education, law, trade- 
unions, churches, and of the bearing of discrimi- 
nation on our relations with the Orient and Latin 
America. A final paper (by Robert Merton) treats 
of ‘Discrimination and the American Creed.” 


MARRIOTT, ALICE. The Valley Below. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. ix+-243. 
33.00, Sketches of life in the Southwest. 


MITSCHERLICH, ALEXANDER, M.D. Dectors of In- 
famy: The Story of the Nazi Medical Crimes. New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxxix-+ 
172.$3.00. Translation of an account of the medical 
“‘experiments” in mental hospitals and concen- 
tration camps, together with statements of vari- 
ous Americans who had a part in the trials of 
twenty-three physitians accused of these crimes. 


Monce, Carros, M.D. Acclimatization in the Andes. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xix-+- 
130. $2.75. A study of the adaptation of man to 
high altitudes and of problems of social policy 
related thereto. 


NOBLE, SHLOMO. Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Sci- 
ence. Vols. I-H. New York: Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—Yivo, 1947-48. Eighteen articles on 
Jewish migration to the United States; aspects of 
Jewish life in America, Europe, and Palestine, 
etc. Of special sociological interest is ‘‘Methods of 
etudying Jewish Life in America,” by Samuel 
Koenig. 
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OVERSTREET, H. A. The Mature Mind. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 295. $2.95. 
Semipopular essay on “the maturity concept” 
and an application of it to politics, economics, re- 

_ligion, and education. 


REISER, OLIVER L. World Philosophy: A Search for 
Synthesis. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix+127. $2.50. Author seeks a 
synthesis which may ‘‘contribute to development 
of a unified inner life and to the growth of har- 
monious social institutions. Deals with problems 
of unity in a world of cultural diversity, core of a 
world mind, and concludes with two chapters on 
scientific humanism. 


RODRIGUES, MILTON DA SILVA. Contribuição para o 


estudo de algumas caracteristicas sociais e biometri- 
cas de adolescentes da cidade de São Paulo. {*‘Con- 
tribution to a Study of Some Social and Bio- 
metric Characteristics of Adolescents in the City 
of Sio Paulo.”] (Boletim LXXXI, Estatística 
No. 2.) São Paulo: Universidade de São Paulo, 
1948. Data presented for several cases on height, 
weight, cephalic index, etc. One section takes ac- 
count of racial and national origins of parents and 
ancestors. 


Rosse, ARNOLD and CAROLINE. America Divided: 
Minority Group Relations in the United States. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+ 
342-+ix. $4.00. A general text. After some his- 
torical account, authors analyze position of mi- 
nority groups in economic life, before the law, in 
politics, and in social life. Later chapters devoted 
to analysis of racial differences, prejudice, group 
identification, and other pertinent problems of 
social psychology. 


Ross, EDWARD ALSWORTH. Capsules of Social Wis- 
dom. Chapel Hill: Social Forces, 1948. Pp. v+ 
41. $1.00. Some six hundred aphorisms of various 
aspects of social life—marriage, law, newspapers, 
propaganda, business, etc. ; 


ScHILPP, PAUL ARTHUR (ed.). The Philosophy of 
Ernst Cassirer, Vol. VI. Evanston: Library of 
Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii+936. 
$6.00. A series of essays on the ideas and works 
of Cassirer, one item of his writings, and a Bib- 


liography. 


Scuttz-WESTERN, InmGARD. Das Flichilingsprob- 
lem: Ein reprdsentatives Beispiel fiir die Nol- 
wendigkeit des Lastenausgleichs. |The Refugee 
Problem: A Representative Example of the Ne- 
cessity of Equalizing Burdens.”] Hamburg: Un- 
ion-Verlag, 1948. Pp. viii-+g6. A survey of the 
refugee problem in selected communities, shoyy- 
ing numbers; age, sex, and occupational distribu- 


tion; social situation and adjustment of German 
reiugees from the east. 4 


SCHURZ, WILLIAM LYTLE. Latin America. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 386. $4.50. A 
new edition of a general book on all the Latin- 
American countries. Semjpopular. Glossary of 
Spanish and Portuguese terms. Subject and name 
indexes. No bibliography. 


SNYDER, RICHARD CARLTON, and Witson, H. Hv- 


BERT. Roots of Political Behavior: Introduction to 
Government and Politics. New York: American 
Book Co., 1949. Pp. ix-+694. $5.25. A collection 
of readings designed to serve as'an introduction 
to political science. Selections on psychology, 
state and government, social structure, demog- 
raphy and regionalism, technology, ideologies, 
etc., as related to political behavicr. Could well 
be used in a general social science course or even 
in a course in sociology. 


SPIEGEL, HENRY WiLuiam. The Brazilian Economy. 


Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1949. Pp. xv-t-246. 
$4.50. Extensively documented monograph, deal- 
ing with various aspects of the Brazilian economy, 
including population and labor, agriculture, and 
industrial development, as well as zhe usual eco- 
nomic problems of national income, trade, and in- 
vestment. 


THoupson, Encar T., and THOMPSON, Arata Macy. 


Race and Region: A Descriptive Bibliography, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. Pp. xii-+-194. $5.00. Except for a section on 
‘The Geography of Race Relations” and one on 
“The Negro in Africa” the headings all refer to 
aspects of the Negro-white problem in the United 
States. The headings are not too specialized or 
technical so that any student or layman could 
understand them. There are thirty-two main 
headings and many subheadings. After the classi- 
fied and annotated Bibliography appears a full 
Author Index. 


THOMSON, CHARLES A. H. Overseas Information 


Service of the United States Government. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. xii+ 
397. $4.00. An account of government informa- 
tion and propaganda services from 191g to date, 
with most of space devoted to dev2zlopment dur- 
ing and after tae recent war. Extensive material 
of the organization of the services, policies, lines 
of strategy (e.g., shall it be a showcase or a mir- 
ror). Analysis and appraisal make up final part of 
book. 


WIGNER, E. P. (ed.). Physical Science and Human 


Values. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. v+181. $3.00. A symposium of papers 
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of general interest presented in the nuclear sci- ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. The Family of Tomorrow: 


ence session of the Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ference. This work includes (1) papers devoted to 
the relations between scientific and governmental 
institutions and the way in which these institu- 
tions can further the growth of science and (2) 
papers dealing with influences which the wors of 
the scientist and the scientist himself should 
exert on society. 


Wricut, Quincy (ed.). The World Community. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. x+ 
322. $5.00. Report of a Harris Foundation mzet- 
ing, with papers and discussion on ‘World Com- 
munity,” “World Culture,” “Economic Contacts 
- and National Policies,” ‘International Commu- 
nication,” and “World Loyalty.” 


The Cultural Crisis aud the Way Out. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xit+256. $3.50. Pre- 
sents in brief form the author’s theory of the 
growth, stability, and decline of family systems. 
Later chapters on-tie modern family and the 
family of tomorrow. 


ZIY, GEORGE KincsLtey. Human Behavior and the 


Principle of Least Effort: An Introduction to Hu- 
man Ecology. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+573. $6.50. An original 
treatise, offering the author’s theory of human 
behavior in general. First part treats of language 
and personality, with “economy of words” as a 
chief concept; second part is on human relations ° 
considered as balance within the human species. 


EIDE HEISE EIS IES ERIS, 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Structure and Function 


By Joun W. Bennett, Ohio State University, 
and Mervin M. Tumin, Princeton University 


Now being used by such schools as Princeton University, State University of Iowa, 
Pennsylvania State College, Indiana University, and the University of California, 
Los Angeles, this thoughtful study uniquely fills the need for a text usable in either 
basic or more advanced courses. It introduces the student not only to the major in- 
stitutions and problems of American society today, but also to concepts fundamen- 
tal to an understanding of society and culture, concepts which can be utilized either 
for social living or for more advanced work in the social sciences. 


“This is an original and thoughtful approach to the material conventionally given 
in the introductory course in sociology. The authors have been especially successful 
in integrating the new insights of social psychiatry and cultural anthropology into 
a consistent and stimulating introduction to man and society. The authors are to 
be congratulated for their original contribution to the introductory field.” 


—Francis E. MERRILL, Dartmouth College 
703 pages; $4.50 text 


Announcing a New Study in Social Psychology 


EMERGENT HUMAN NATURE 


A Symbolic Field Interpretation 
By Warrer Courtu, Pennsylvania State College 


Foreword by Leonarp S. COTTRELL, Jr., Cornell University 


Both stimulating and constructive, this treatment of human social behavior is a 
substantial contribution toward the goal of an adequate social psychological theory. 
By drawing together many partial formulations and improving upon earlier con- 
ceptualizations, the author has presented here an integrated, comprehensive system 
for social psychology—-a synthesis of the situational, or field, approach and the 
symbolic interactionist approach to the study of human behavior. 


The systematic heuristic presentation of the more advanced contemporary thinking 
about humar behavior in the fields of social psychology, psychology, anthre- 
pology, psychiatry, and semantics makes this book valuable as a social psychology 
text and as supplementary reading in all related courses. 


Ready in August. Approx. 500 pages; $4.00 text 


Examination copies on request 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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Recent and forthcoming books 
Social 


Structure — | | By GEORGE P. MURDOCK i 


Combining four hitherto separate disciplines—cultural anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, behavioristic psychology, and psychoanalysis with a rigorous method-' 
ology, this new book represents a noteworthy contribution toward the 
development of an integrated science of human social behavior. Published 
May 24; 1949. 387 pp. $4.50 





The Negro in the 


: United States By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Carefully organized and integrated, this new book is concerned with the 
emergence and development of the Negro as a racial and cultural minority 
or ethnic group in the process of adjustment to American life, and in the 
process of integration or assimilation into American society. Published April 5, 
1949. $6.00 


Community Organization 
and Planning ea By ARTHUR HILLMAN 


This new book brings together and presents systematically the best current 
thought and evidence of achievements in community organization and 
planning, Planning is presented as an on-going process, beginning where com- 
munities are already in their development rather than as a master blueprint 
conception of a Utopian construction. To be pet in the fall. $4.25 (probable) 


Human r, À 
Society i By KINGSLEY DAVIS 


This new text for courses in principles of sociology and social organization 
gives the student an unusual comprehension of, and facility in handling, the 
conceptual apparatus for the analysis of social relations and social systems.’ 
To be published in the summer. $5.50 (probable) 


—- THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e 60 Fifth Avenue e New York 11 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


PART 1 


Svend Riemer is associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin. His chief research 
interest is the sociological aspects of neighborhood 
planning. In ‘Values and Standardsin Research” in 
this issue he points out that values cannot be con- 
celved in isolation but are ultimately shaped by the 
ends in view. 


In “Ethnic Tolerance: A Function of Social and 
Personal Control” in this issue, ethnic hostility is 
shown to be correlated with social mobility. The re- 
port is written by two sociologists at the University 
of Chicago: Bruno Bettelheim, associate professor of 
educational psychology and principal of the Ortho- 
genic School, and Morris Janowitz, assistant profes- 
sor in the College. 


In “The Expected-Cases Method Applied to the 
Nonwhite Male Labor Force,” Ralph Turner, in- 
structor in sociology at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, presents a statistical method for 
measuring the degree to which a given factor con- 
tributes to an observed difference between two popu- 
lations, other factors being held constant. Applying 
it to the white and nonwhite labor forces, he dis- 
covers what nonracial aspects of the two bodies con- 
tribute to the differential in their labor force rates. 


The fool-making process is described as a continu- 
ous one, establishing status and enforcing the mores, 
in “The Fool as a Social Type” in this issue. The 
author, Orrin E. Klapp, assistant professor of soci- 
ology at San Diego State College, is engaged in a 
study of the social roles of hero, villain, and fool. He 
contributed ‘“The Creation of Popular Heroes” to 
the Journal for September, 1948. 


Donald Cowgill, chairman of the department of 
sociology at the Municipal University of Wichita, 
specializes in the study of population and urban so- 
ciology and has just finished planning the census 
tracts for Wichita, In ‘The Theory of Population- 
Growth Cycles” in this issue he presents the curves 
of birth rate and death rate for primitive preindus- 
trial and modern industrialized societies and pre- 
dicts the curves for the future. | 


“Migration and Occupational Mobility in the 


Depression” is contributed to this issue by Amos H.. 


Hawley, associate professor of sociology, and Ronald 
Freedman, instructor of gociology, both at the Uni- 
versity oi Michigan. They find that, between 1930 
and 1935, the occupational mobility of migratory 
workers was considerably higher than that of the 
nonmigratory workers in two industrial towns in 
Michigan. $ 


In “Sociology: What It Is and What It Ought 
To Be: An Outline for a Nod-Sociology,” the Journal 
presents Werner Sombart’s address to the Prussian 
Academy of Science in 1936, a statement which 
sombart himself regarded as his best sociological ex- 
position. Sombart’s Noé-Sociology is based on the 
principle that all society is spirit and all spirit is so- 
ciety. The translator, Florence Chaney Geiser, a 


graduate of Oberlin College, for many years trans- 
lated German contributions to Bibliothece Sacre and 
more recently worked with Karl Geiser on the 
translation of Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus. 


PART 2 


With this issue the Editors are presenting to each 
subscriber to the Journal a complimentary copy of 
Gustav Ichheiser’s Misunderstahdings in Human Re- 
lations: A Study in False Social Perception. This is 
the second of such Journal supplements, the first 
being Ta Chen’s Population in Modern China, which 
was issued in July, 1946. 


Dr. Ichheiser, who came to the United States 
from the Institute of Sociology in London in 1940, 
after a distinguished teaching and research career in 
Austria and Poland, is the author of numerous pub- 
lications dealing for the most part with various con- 
tradictions between reality and appearances. Be- 
tween 1944 and 1948 he was professor of psychology 
and sociology at Talladega College. At present he is 
engaged in research at the University cf Chicago. 


In the supplement to this issue the author applies 
the method of phenomenology in analyzing a series 
of mechanisms which distort social perception and 
confuse and disturb human relations. His work ad- 
vances the efforts of psychoanalysis, cn the one 
hand, and sociology, on the other. 


The Editors of THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY pre- 
sent as a supplement to the September 
issue 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Study in False Social Perception 
By GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


In this document Dr. Ichheiser 
uses the method of phenomenol- 
ogy in analyzing the mecharisms 
which distort social perceptions 
and bring confusion in human 
relations. i 

Extra copies of the supplement 
may be ordered at $1.25 a copy. Or- 
ders and inquiries about quantity dis- 
counts should be addressed to: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Hlinois. 





POPULATION STUDIES 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DEMOGRAPHY 


o Editor: 


Vol. III, No. 1 


CONTENTS 


D. V. GLASS 


June 1949 


H. Gitte. The Demographic History of the Northern European Countries in the Eight- 


eenth Century. 


Kare Orsrap. Population Statistics and EN Registration in Norway. Part 3. 


Population Censuses. 


E. Lessor. Mortality in New Zealand and England and Wales. 
Cara-Lin Pan. The Population of Libya. 
Norics. The International Union for the Scientific Study of Population. 


Subscription price her volume ts $6.50 net, post free 


Published for the POPULATION INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE by 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 1 


Two Important Publications 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


A. quarterly journal of philosophy containing re- 
views of important new books in philosophy and a 
comprehensive survey of periodical literature in 
this field. An editorial board of 50 internationally 
distinguished philosophers. In USA, $4 per year; 
foreign, $5 per year. 


. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 


With an Introduction by DR. W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ 


Second Edition, Revised 
Edited by 
W. D. GOULD, G. 8. ARBAUGH, and R. F. MOORE 


Presents a concise survey of the major oriental 
philosophies, Extensive readings follow each chap- 
. ter. Designed for text or reference use. 


Contents: The Light From the East--Indian 
Philosophy—-Philosophy of Hinduism—Jainism— 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy—Buddhisr—~ 
Tibetan Buddhism—Chinese Philosophy and 
Confucius—Mencius—Lao Tzu—Chuang Tzt— 
Japanese Philosophy. Readings from the Rig Veda, 
Taitva Bodha, Vakya Sudha, Kathe U panishad, 
Bhagavad Gita, Niyamsara, Dhamma pada, Aaa- 
dects, Book of M encius, Tao Te Ching, Nihongi, etc. 


Cloth, $3.00 Send for complete catalog. 


RUSSELL F. MOORE CO. 


475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


INDEX 
to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Volumes I-LI 


This Inpex, classified by subject and author, 
locates easily and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Pournal from 1895 to 1947. 
It also contains a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States, 1865-1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 1915, written 
by Louis Wirth. 


PRICE: $5.50 
Special Price to Students In Residence + $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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VALUES AND STANDARDS IN RESEARCH 
SVEND RIEMER 


ABSTRACT 


The manner in which social values affect the objectivity of research and reasoning in the social sciences 
deserves investigation. The practical need for the formulation of standards makes it necessary to consider 
the various technical means by which at least “relative” objectivity might be safeguarded. It will te shown 
that values cannot be conceived in isolation. They take their places in a hierarchy of values connected 
by means-ends relationships. On the higher levels of value abstraction it is relatively easy to agree; conflict 


arises about the concrete means of achieving “supreme” values. 


The discussion of the problem of values 
has progressed, so far, on a relatively high 
level of theoretical abstraction.t This has 
greatly obscured the practical importance 
of an argument which is either to establish or 
to undermine sociology as a scientific dis- 
cipline. 

More than academic proprieties are at 
stake. If sociological theory and research are 
to serve as instruments of social control, we 
shall find ourselves in diré need of measure- 
ments of achievement. In this article an at- 
tempt is made to indicate the importance of 


™It is the philosofher and the social theorist 
rather than the legislator and the statistician who 
have raised their voices in the discussion of values. 
We do not dare to venture as far as Myrdal in 
trying to explain this circumstance: ‘‘In seeking to 
explain why American social science avoids con- 
clusions that are practical, we must... recall its 
high degree of specialization. Practical conclusions 
must always draw on a much more comprehensive 
range of insights into many fields than is necessary 
for good work in most specialties” (Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bro8., 
1944], II, 1042). 


standard measurements for the guidance, 
control, and arbitration of social policies. 
We hope to show also that the design of 
standard measures is predicated upon anal- 
yses of the problem of values which abandon 
generalities and focus upon the intricacies of 
value specifications.? 

There are those who dispute the fact that 
values are a matter of legitimate concern to 
the social scientist.’ There are those, on the 


2 For the importance of “‘specification of values” 
see also Svend Riemer, ‘Social Planning and Social 
Organization,” American Journal of Sociology, LII, 
No. 6 (May, 1947), 508-10. 


3 “Scientists avowedly ignore, as part of their 
scientific formulations, the factors which they 
cannot handle objectively, and are content to 
measure how well they can get aiong anyway” 
(George A. Lundberg, “Is Sociology Too Scien- 
tific?” Sociologus, September, 1923). See also 
references to W. I. Thomas, The Relation of Re- 
search to the Social Process: Essays on Research in 
the Social Sciences (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1931), p. 182; and Herman Oliphant, 
“Facts, Opinions and Value-Judgment,” Texas 
Law Review, 1932, pp. 127-39. 
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other hand, who maintain that evaluative 
bias can be controlled only by special cau- 
tion.4 According to the former position, sci- 
entific objectivity of social science research 
is safeguarded by clearly defining the units 
that are submitted*to analysis and by limit- 
ing the analysis to verifiable measurements 
without interpretation. The latter position, 
on the other hand, is duly impressed by 
biases unavoidably inherent in problem se- 
lection and interest. 

In the opinion of the present writer zhe 
two positions are not totally irreconcilable. 
The former, however, seems in danger of 
losing sociological perspective. Supported by 
justified claims to scientific integrity, its ad- 
herents modestly limit their conclusions to 
an obvious truism: They indeed measure 
what they measure, basic definitions being 
inherent in the articulately stated research 
instruments as “operational definitions” 
rather than derived from any theoretical 
concept of sociological relevance.’ Needless 
to say, this position solves the problem of in- 
tegrating detailed measurements into a zo- 
herent body of sociological theory by circum- 
vention. The selection of relevant sociolcgi- 
cal problems is left to common sense. Thus 
research is likely to be misguided by the em- 
phasis on measurements of what is easily 
measurable, leaving the cumbersome tesk 
of accumulating and integrating atomistic 
research ventures to all willing to defile their 
hands. 

Little attention has been given, so far, to 
the shortcomings of the deviating school of 
thought which courageously jumps into the 
problem of value. While many students of 
sociology agree that the challenge cannot be 
avoided or circumvented, there are few prac- 
tical suggestions on how to cope with it. 
Somehow, we are given to understand that 
the best we can do is to proclaim our own 

4“*There is no other device for excluding biases 
in social sciences than to face the valuations and to 
introduce them as explicitly stated, specific, end 
sufficiently concretized value premises” (Myrcal, 
op. cil., p. 1043). 

5 Franz Adler, “Operational Definitions in Soci- 


ology,” American Journal of Sociology, LIIL, Na. 5 
(March, 1947), 438 f. 
° 
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premises; thereafter—as Folsom puts it— 
“the chips may fall as they may.’ Myrdal 
offers an additional suggestion which, some- 
what more articulately, calls for investiga- 
tions which reason backward from desirable 
ends to available means,’ thus reversing the 
tradition of cause-and-effect studies in the 
social sciences-which have concerned them- 
selves with direct or indirect consequences 
to be imputed to various social conditions 
under observation. We remain uninformed, 
however, about the specific manner in which 
general values tie in with specific cause-and- 
effect relations. At a first glance, it may al- 
most appear as if research based upon dif- 
ferent value premises might furnish us with 
highly dissociated information and possibly 
contradictory conclusions. Closer analysis of 
the value problem and the application of this 
analysis to specific action programs will 
show that such fears are not entirely war- 
ranted. 

The articulate proclamation of values is 
far from an easy matter. It is impossible to 
focus upon relevant® cause-and-effect rela- 
tions without the selective instrument of 
underlying value perspectives. It is equally 
impossible to be articulate about values 
without empirical information about the 
subject matter.’ We are confronted, at this 


é Joseph Kirk Folsom, The Family and Demo- 
cratic Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1934), P. 9- 

1T“By ‘practical’ research we mean the logical 
procedure of relating value judgments to factual 
situations” (Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1099). 


8 This little word,of course, begs the answer to 
many questions. Let us remain satisfied, here, by 
indicating that it should be associated with the un- 
known x in a discussion of values which, so far, 
has not reached the point, of final clarification. 
Myrdal’s hint that the criterion for relevance is to 
be found in the cultural situation is not suf- 
ciently explicit: “The value premises should be 
selected by the criterion of relevance and signifi- 
cance to the culture under study” (iid., p. 1045). 


9 For the interchangeability of means and ends, 
or values on a high and values on a low level of 
abstraction, see John Dewey, Theory of Valuation 
(“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” 
Vol. II, No 4 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1839]). Cf. Myrdal: “Valuations concern not only 
goals or ‘ends’ in the treatment of the Negro, but 
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point, with a truly dialectic relationship. 
Values range from high levels of abstrac- 
tion to relatively concrete means-ends rela- 
tionships. This condition may appear obvi- 
ous. Yet it is not generally recognized that 


the objectivity of social research may be af-. 


fected by the level of abstraction on which it 
is conducted. 

I. In the discussion of “supreme” values 
there is little room for conflict.° Ideologies 
are set off against each other according to 
disparate means recommended for the 
achievement of the summum bonum, about 
the desirability of which there can be no 
argument. 

2. Values on a lower level of abstraction 
stand in a relationship of means to the ob- 
tainment of values on a higher level of ab- 
straction. | 

3. Ideological conflict and dissension 
about social policies arise with regard to the 
specification of means"—or values on a low- 
er level of abstraction—which are to be 
made subservient to the attainment of the 
summum bonum. 

4. Under the circumstances, attempts to 
formulate general values acceptable to all 
members of a community have remained 
relatively useless.” General acceptability is 
obtained—in these attempts—by climbing 
out of range of conflict and contested means 
to the lofty heights of “supreme” value ab- 
straction. Consensus about social action can 
never be reached if the true issue of con- 
crete value specification is thus avoided. 


also the ‘means’ of achieving these goals and the 
‘by-effects’ of the achievement” (op. cit., p. 1062). 


re This throws a shadow on Lundberg’s satis- 
faction with the cirgumstance that ‘remarkable 
agreement in the human race upon the principal ends 
of human striving” can be detected (George A. 
Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? [New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1947], p. 98). 


11 For that reason, naturally, Myrdal demands 
that value premises “‘must be as specific and con- 
cretized as the valuation of reality in terms of 
factual knowledge requires” (op. cit., p. 1069). 


12 See Robert Lynd’s attempt in Knowledge for 
What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939). For criticism see the present author’s ‘Social 
Planning and Social Organization,” op. cit., p. 510. 
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5. Values on a lower level of abstraction 
demand sanction through their relationship 
to values on a higher level of abstraction. 
Different means may be proposed for the at- 
tainment of “supreme” values. They will be 
justified in terms of theif efficacy in achiev- 
ing results on a higher level of value ab- 
straction. 

6. Social research—while unzble to cope 
with the formulation of “supreme” values— 
is challenged by the task of exploring the 
cause-and-effect relationship by which the 
different levels of abstraction are intercon- 
nected. 

7. The composite and comprehensive 
character of values on a relatively high level 
of abstraction causes ambiguities which 
make them less amenable to satisfactory re- 
search procedures. These ambiguities arise 
from the necessity of value specification be- 
fore there can be empirical observation and 
objective research. The problem has to be 
forced to a lower level of abstraction; but 
there will be arbitrary emphasis and selec- 
tive focus of attention whenever supreme 
values are broken down and commitments 
made to definite means of attainment. 

8. For this reason, the bulk of empirical 
research will be arrested at the very thresh- 
old of the value discussion. 

Needless to say, the above propositions 
are relevant only to a value discussion con- 
cerned with zweckrationale (instrumentally 
rational) relationships in Max Weber’s 
sense.?3 Behavior that can be interpreted as 
wertrational (evaluatively rational) is well 
removed from further analysis; and it js not 
amenable to control and guidance by sci- 
entific procedures. It may be worth while to 
indicate, however, that wertrational (eval- 
uatively rational) behavior would reveal it- 
self in the above developed scheme by un- 
questioned commitments to specific means, 
to specific ways of doing things, or—as we 


13See Howard Becker’s related discussions in 
“Supreme Values and the Sociologist,’ American 
Sociological Review, Vol. VI, No. 2 (April, 1941); 
and ‘Interpretive Sociology and Constructive 
Typology,” in Twentieth Century Sociology, ed. 
George Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1945), pp. 70-95. i 
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now may say—by commitments to values 
conceived on lower levels of abstraction. 
The latter notion, to be sure, throws a some- 
what new light upon the implications of the 
difference between instrumentally and eval- 
uatively rational, a dichotomy which has 
been given so much attention as to arrest 
the entire discussion on the relationship be- 
tween, values and social science research. 

In the following, the practical importance 
of our propositions shall be explored by 
means of a specific example. 

Where social action is to be submitted to 
guidance by scientific instruments of meas- 
urement and comparison, the notion of 
standards forces itself upon our attenticn. 
By way of example, let us consider the reia- 
tionship between action and scientific guid- 
ance in the housing field. Without a more or 
less precise definition of goals of attainment, 
activities in the housing field are left with- 
out a measuring rod of success.14 ` 

Now goals of attainment in the housing 
field cannot be derived from the physical 
characteristics of housing itself. There are no 
‘housing values’ which can be considered 
ends in themselves. The desire for better 
housing is related to social objectives of a 
more general nature. Housing is subservient 
to the promotion of personality develon- 
ment, family cohesion, and the combat 
against social disorganization in the com- 
munity. If specific housing features—such as 
space, privacy, and equipment—are men- 
tioned as necessities, desirables, or luxuries 
on an ascending scale of improvement, such 
procedures of standard formulation are jus- 
tifiable only by reference to means-ends re- 
lations which connect the more tangible to 
the more intangible objectives. The desir- 
ability of specific housing action, in short, is 
dependent upon the service it renders to 
social values that appear on a higher level of 
value abstraction. 

Different housing improvements may 
have the same social effects. Thus, the ques- 
tion arises whether housing objectives 
. should be formulated on a relatively high or 


x4 See publications of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, of the American Public Health 
Associa¢ion, 
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a relatively low level of value abstraction. 

The empirical verification of means-ends 
relations, to be sure, is much more easily ac- 
complished if the argument is restricted to 
low levels of abstraction and the immediate 
effect of tangible features upon related as- 
pects of family comfort. Motion studies in 
relation to kitchen-planning, measurements 
of the effects of light penetration upon 
tuberculosis rates, and investigations of 
crowding in its relation to delinquency rates 
are pertinent cases. As can be seen, however, 
a maze of different and incomparable objec- 
tives is thus taken into consideration. Com- 
mon sense tells us that the preservation of 
the strength of the housewife and that the 
reduction of both tuberculosis and delin- 
quency rates are ends worth pursuing. What 
we do not find out, hcwever, without climb- 
ing into somewhat loftier heights of value 
abstraction is the relative importance of dif- 
ferent housing action. Light penetration 
may have some effect upon delinquency 
rates, and there may exist some relationship 
between labor-saving devices and the sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis. Yet, the various 
devices of home improvement become truly 
comparable only in their relationship to 
more comprehensive, and therefore more 
complex and less tangible, values. 

Considerable difficulties, of course, are 
inherent in research procedures which try to 
cope with the relationship of specific hous- 
ing features to social values on a relatively 
high level of abstration. The steps from the 
theoretical conception of “family cohesion” 
to an operational. definition amenable to 
empirical research is burdened with cum- 
bersome problems of item selection, weight- 
ing, etc. Moreover, it is difficult to design 
experimental research which would isolate 
the effects of specific housing features and 
at the same time submit them to comparison 
and the assessment cf their impact upon 
those social conditions to which housing is 
held to be subservient. 

On the nebulous heights of “supreme” 
values, of course, things get hopelessly 
mixed up. It can easily be seen that person- 
ality development (however defined), fam- 
ily cohesion, and constructive citizenship 

© 
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are, by no means, mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. But they are interrelated mainly be- 
cause they are not explicitly formulated. By 
content, they are void of specification; and 
this void is taken over by evaluative rather 
than factual notions, thus confronting us 
with the ambiguity of a truism: What is 
good for the family is good for the family— 
scarcely a very articulate insight and cer- 
tainly not helpful in the direction of housing 
policies. 

An analysis of the relationship between 
housing and the social values to which it per- 


‘tains thus involves us in a dilemma from 


which we cannot extract ourselves either by 
reason or research. On the lower levels of 
abstraction we tend to be diverted by unre- 
lated detail and to lose a sense of the rela- 
tive importance of different housing fea- 
tures. On the higher levels of abstraction, 
on the other hand, we lose the foothold of 
empirical verification and find ourselves 
turning ineffectively around in thé whirl- 
pool of evaluative truisms. 

It is no wonder, under the circumstances, 
that we have not advanced very far in the 
construction of comprehensive instruments 
of standard measurement. Measurements of 
the all-out “goodness of housing,” however, 
would be of considerable practical useful- 
ness for housing action. Such an instrument 
of measurement would have to establish 
some sort of context between the different 
means by which housing improvement can 
be achieved. We could be told exactly what 
the most efficient next step to housing prog- 
ress should be in relation to existing condi- 
tions. We should be able, with such an in- 
strument at hand, to weigh alternative 
means and to assess their impact upon social 
values in general. But how can such an in- 
strument be obtained? 

One easy way is that of circumventing the 
cumbersome discussion of values altogether 
and throwing the burden of evaluation back 
upon the housing consumer. Preference 
studies in housing owe their popularity in 
part to the fact that they avoid the impos- 
ing of extraneous values upon the situation. 
The people for whom the planning is done— 
so goes the underlying assumption—should 
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best know how housing services can be im- 
proved for them. But it is a radical shift to 
turn from the concept of “goodness” to that 
of “desirability.” The criterion for housing 
progress is then no longer to be sought in the 
effect of specific housing features upon spe- 
cific social conditions; it is to be sought, 
rather, in consumer responses which may 
express approval and appreciation for many 
different reasons. 

The construction of standard measures 
and the guidance of action in the housing 
field can thus be based on two different 
foundations, namely, consumer preferences, 
on the one hand, and expert judgment, on 
the other. In the first procedure the weight- 
ing of items—if not even the selection of 
items—to form the comprehensive instru- 
ment of measurement flow empirically from 
the material under observation. The ensu- 
ing measures are “objective” in that they 
are not influenced by bias on the part of the 
investigator. Their weakness lies in the de- 
pendence upon consumer attitudes which 
are likely to be in themselves highly conven- 
tionalized, unsupported by information 
about available technical means and cost re- 
lations as well as unenlightened by knowl- 
edge of the long-term effects of specific hous- 
ing improvements. The resulting preierences 
will be concerned with immediate rather 
than long-term effects, with prestige and 
comfort rather than personality develop- 
ment and family cohesion, with advantages 
to the individual and the family rather than 
advantages to the community. In short, we 
may expect a more narrow perspective to 
express itself in standard measures based on 
preference studies. 

The attempt to arrive at “objective” and 
scientifically sound housing standards by 
consulting the expert is beset by the diffi- 
culties of value analysis. Thorcugh informa- 
tion linking specific housing features to spe- 
cific social effects may well lead to the de- 
velopment of specific standard measures. 
The delinquency rate can be expressed as a 
function of space provided in the dwelling 
unit. There we have a “specific” standard 
measure. We do not have, and we never 
shall have, a definitive standard, a goal of 
i a 
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attainment scientifically designated as such. 
The designation of the point on the con- 
tinuum which is to be considered a worthy 
goal of housing activities can be arrived at 
only arbitrarily, that is, by way of arbitra- 
tion. Social science contributes to the proc- 
ess of arbitration by clarifying the issues in- 
volved, by establishing a functional rela- 
tionship which indicates the probable re- 
sults of housing action in any given line. 


Further difficulties arise in the construc- 
tion of a composite Instrument of measure- 
ment. There are two ‘‘loose ends” in the con- 
struction of standard measurements. For 
one thing, the separate items will have to be 
weighed against each other as to their rela- 
tive importance. While this may well be ac- 
complished as long as only the effect of dif- 
ferent features upon one distinct social ccn- 
dition is considered, the dilemma of incom- 
parables enters into the picture as soon as 
more than one social condition is taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, we are ccn- 
fronted with a need for specification of val- 
ues which are to assist us in the selection as 
well as the weighting of housing features to 
be considered in this very instrument. 

Tt is in the specification of values rather 
than in the commitment to ‘‘supreme’’ val- 
ues that our biases and prejudices are likely 
to manifest themselves. Almost every po- 
litical system and political party proclaims 
“freedom” as one of the supreme values to 
which its activities are dedicated.*5 Dissen- 
sion arises on lower levels of value abstrac- 
tion, that is, about the more immediate 
means for the attainment of “freedom.” 
The general concept of “freedom,’’ as a mat- 
ter of fact, finds its explicit definition only 
by specification of its constituent elements; 
and these elenents only are amenable to em- 
pirical verification. In housing, the dedica- 
tion of home planning and ‘construction az- 
tivities to the cause of family cohesion wil 
scarcely be contested, while controversy— 
almost along class lines—develops when we 
raise the question of whether this goal can 
and should-be reached by the promotion of 


tsSee Karl Mannheim, Jdeology and Utopia 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), p- 245. 
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homeownership, on the one hand, or the 
provision of recreational community facil- 
ities, on the other. 

The example of housing standards has 
given an indication of the practical impor- 
tance of the value problem in the social sci- 
ences. It has offered an indication also as to 
how the discussion and analysis of values 
should be treated to make it instrumental to 
the approximation of maximum scientific in- 
tegrity. Full objectivity is impossible be- 
cause items must be selected and weighed 
before composite instruments of measure- 
ment can be constructed. Nor is it sufficient 
—~as we have been asked to believe—to 
make explicit commitments to a limited set 
of supreme values and to start reasoning 
irom there. The real issues of arbitration are 
ound on a lower level of value abstraction. 
On this level, fortunately, values can be sub- 
mitted to test with regard to their cause- 
and-effect relationships. They will be con- 
nected, thus, with both the instrumental- 
ities of social planning, on the one side, and 
the higher levels of value abstraction on the 
other. Research designed to clarify the is- 
sues at stake will have to cope with essen- 
tially dissociated instrumentalities—venti- 
lation, heating, relief, adult education—on 
the one side, and with the difficulty of pin- 
ning down “supreme” values to a level 
where they yield to empirical verification, 
on the other. 

These conditions seem to be inherent in 
the nature of values as considered by the 
social scientist. Research is challenged by 
the task of continuous approximation toa 
state of affairs where the cause-and-effect re- 
lations involved in the value commitments 
of the consumer as well as the expert become 
increasingly lucid. Owing to the elusive char- 
acter of supreme values, their ambiguity, 
their lack of discrimination, and their truly 
evaluative character, this research is bur- 
cened with a task that is, in principle, in- 
finite. Our knowledge will always terminate 
at a point where scientific conclusions end 
and arbitration begins, where “truth by 
Erpof” fails us and where “truth by vote” 
will have to take over to guide our action. 
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ETHNIC TOLERANCE: A FUNCTION OF SOCIAL 
AND PERSONAL CONTROL è 
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ABSTRACT 


Socioeconomic characteristics failed to explain the variations in ethnic hostility found in an intensively 
studied group of veterans. A significant association emerged between ethnic hostility and social mobility, as 
well as feelings of deprivation. The character of the person’s controls, particularly his tendency to submit 
to social controls, accounted for tolerance of minorities in line with the level of the community’s ‘‘tolerance” 
of these minorities. The stereotypes used to describe Jews and Negroes are related to the individual’s de- 


fensive needs. 


In this study of ethnic intolerance? we at- 
tempt to throw light on the principles of 
group hostility in general and on ethnic hos- 
cility as a special subtype. 

The four main hypotheses that the re- 
search sought to test were based on socio- 
logical theory and dynamic psychology. 
They were: (x) hostility toward out-groups 
is a function of the hostile individual’s feel- 
ing that he has suffered deprivations in the 
past; (2) such hostility toward out-groups is 
a function of the hostile individual’s anxiety 
in anticipation of future tasks; (3) the indi- 
vidual blames out-groups for his failure at 
mastery and projects undesirable character- 
istics denied in himself upon members of the 
out-group because of inadequate personal 
and social controls which favor irrational 
_ discharge and evasion rather than rational 
action; (4) ethnic intolerance can be viewed 
in terms of the individual’s position within 
the social structure either statically or dy- 
namically. It was assumed that ethnic in- 
tolerance was related more to the individu- 
al’s dynamic movement within the structure 
of society than to his position at a particular 
moment. No claim is made that these hy- 
potheses are universally applicable, but they 
seemed useful in understanding hostility in 
modern industrialized communities. 

A major premise of the study was that 

1 This paper summarizes parts of a study of the 
ethnic attitudes of Chicago veterans of World 
War I. The study will be published as The Dynam- 
ics of Prejudice by Harper and Brothers. It yas 


made possible by.a grant of the American Jewish 
Committee. 


persons who believe they have undergone 
deprivations are disposed to ethnic intoler- 
ance. It seemed plausible to study ex-sol- 
diers, since they had suffered deprivations in 
varying degrees and. might be especially re- 
sponsive to the appeal of intolerance. A ran- 
dom sample of one hundred ard fifty male 
war veterans, all residents of Chicago, was 
studied. Former officers were eliminated 
from the study, since their experiences were 
at variance with those of enlisted men and 
since most of them came from social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds which differed from 
those of enlisted men. Hence the sample 
tended more adequately to represent the 
economic lower and lower-middle classes. 
Members of those major ethnic groups to- 
ward which hostility is projected were not 
included, that is, Negroes, Jews, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mexicans. 


The data were obtained through intensive 
interviews in which free associations were 
always encouraged. The interviewers were 
psychiatrically trained social workers, ex- 
perienced in public opinion surveying. The 
wide range of personal data sought and the 
special problems of building rapport before 
gathering data on ethnic attitudes required 
long interviews which took from four to sev- 
en hours and in several cases were carried on 
in two sessions. The veterans were offered 
ample opportunity to express personal views 
on many issues and to recount their wartime 
experiences before ethnic minorities were 
mentioned. l i 

On the basis of an exploratory study we 
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found it necessary to distinguish four types 
of veterans with respect to their ethnic at- 
titudes. For the sake of brevity, only he 
four types of anti-Semite are mention:d, 
but a parallel classification as regards anti- 
Negro attitudes was also developed. These 
four types of anti-Semite were designated 
as intensely anit-Senuiic, outspoken arti- 
Semitic, stereotyped anti-Semitic, and tolerant 
toward Jews and were characterized as fol- 
lows: (1) The intensely anti-Semitic veteran 
was spontaneously outspoken in expressing 
a preference for restrictive action against the 
Jews even before the subject was raised. 


TABLE i 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTOLERANCE 














ANTI-SEMITIC ANTI-NEGRO 

Per Per 

Ne: Cent Bi Cen 

Tolerant........ 6I 4I 12 E 
Stereotyped..... 42 28 40 27 
Outspoken...... 4I 27 74 4S 

- Intense......... 6 4 24 16 
Total,2..0304 150 100 150 roc 


(2) The outspoken anti-Semitic man revealed 
no spontaneous preference for restrictive ac- 
tion against the Jews. Instead, outspoken 
hostility toward the Jews emerged only to- 
ward the end of the interview when he was 
directly questioned. As in the case of the in- 
tensely anti-Semitic veteran, his thinking 
contained a wide range of unfavorable stere- 
otypes. (3) The stereotyped anti-Semitic men 
expressed no preference for hostile or re- 
strictive action against the Jews even when 
questioned directly. Instead, he merely ex- 
pressed a. variety of stereotyped notions 
about the Jews, including some which weve 
not necessarily unfavorable from his point 
of view. (4) The tolerant veteran revealed ro 
elaborately stereotyped beliefs about the 
Jews (among the statements of even the 
most tolerant veterans isolated stereotypes 
might from time to time be found). More- 
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aver, not even when questioned directly did 
he advocate restrictive action against the 
Jews. 

The interview situation was so construct- 
ed that the responses to questions would 
permit a clear discrimination between these 
four types of ethnic intolerance. The first 
portion of the interview was designed to of- 
fer the men an opportunity for spontaneous 
expression of hostility against minorities 
without bringing this subject to their atten- 
tion. In a second portion, especially in con- 
nection with Army experiences, ample op- 
portunity was offered to display stereotyped 
thinking by asking, for example, who the 
‘“eold-brickers” or troublemakers had been. 
Only the last portion contained direct ques- 
tions on ethnic minorities. There the stimuli 
“Negro” and “Jew” were introduced to de- 
termine which men were consistently toler- 
ant. First it was asked what kinds of soldiers 
they made, next what the subject thought of 
social and economic association with them, 
and then what his views were on possible 
changes in the current patterns of inter- 
ethnic relations.” Table r shows the distribu- 
tion of degrees of intolerance. 

We tried to determine whether the men’s 
social and economic history could account 
for their ethnic intolerance. Among the char- 
acteristics studied were age, education, reli- 
gion, political affiliation, income, and social 
status. But the data indicate that—subject 
to certain limitations—these factors of 
themselves do not seera to account for differ- 
ences in the degree or nature of intolerance. 

Table 2, for example, shows that no sta- 
tistically significant relation exists between 
income and socioeconomic status, on the one 
hand, and intensity of anti-Semitism, on the 
cther.3 The same was true for such other 
categories as education, age, and religious 
affiliation. Which newspaper, magazine, or 
radio program the men favored was also un- 
related to the intensity of ethnic hostility. 


2 The full methodological and statistical de- 
tails of the procedure will be found in the forth- 
coming publication. 


& Where a significant difference is reported, it is 
at least at the 0.01 confidence limit. 
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The pattern of anti-Negro distribution was 
similar. 

Social mobility--The picture changes, 
however, if a static concept of social status 
is replaced by the dynamic concept of social 
mebility. It was possible to gather precise 
data on the social mobility of one hundred 
and thirty veterans. They were rated as hav- 
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ethnic intolerance and social mobility (as de- 
fined in this study) was also present when 
educational level was held constant. 

The group which was static showed the 
highest concentration ofstereotyped opinions’ 
—that is, they were “middle-of-the-roaders”’ 
with regard to anti-Semitism. Over 70 per 
cent of the stereotyped anti-Semites were 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATES OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


Outspoken 
Tolerant | Stereotyped | and Intense Total 
Total Cases (61) (42) (a5) (250) No. 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
A ge: 
Under 23 36% 422i o nce 44 27 29 100 94 
B03 Goi oe ease baa 34 30 36 r00 56 
Education: 
Did not complete high 
SCHOO cise srenti 35 3I 34 100 65 
Completed high school. 39 28 33 100 46 
Some college or more... 5I 23 26 r00 39 
Religion: * 
Catol cece ew irae 40 28 32 100 103 
Protestant, ve 25 casas 48 25 27 TOO 33 
No present religious de- 
nomination......... 33 33 33 100 12 
Current salary: 
Up to $2,500......... 39 33 28 100 59 
$2,500 to $3,000...... 39 24 37 100 43 
' $3,000 and over....... 43 18 39 100 28 
Not applicable........ 45 35 , 20 100 20 
Socioeconomic status: 
Top four groups....... 42 24 34 100 70 
Semiskilled and un- 
SRUCd coterie: 38 33 29 100 80 


* Two cases of GreeksOrthodox not included. 


ing experienced downward mobility or up- 
ward mobility if they had moved at least one 
grade up or down on the Alba Edward’s so- 
cloeconomic scale when compared with their 
previous civilian employment. 

Table 3 shows that ethnic hostility was 
most highly concentrated in the downward- 
ly mobile group, while the pattern was sig- 
nificantly reversed for those who had risen in 
their social position. Those who had experi- 
enced no change presented a picture some- 
what in the middle; the relationship between 


found in this middle category. This illumi- 
nates the relation between mobility and in- 
tolerance. On the other hand, the no-mobili- 
ty group was most generally in the outspok- 
enly anti-Negro category. This supplies an- 
other crude index of the limits of intolerance 
toward minority groups in a northern urban 
industrial community. In the case of the Jew 
the social norms were most likely to produce 
merely stereotyped thinking, while it was 
correspondingly “normal” to be outspoken 
in one’s hostility toward the Negro. 
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In view of the association between p- 
ward social mobility and tolerance, the few 
cases (14) who displayed both upward mo- 
bility and were outspokenly anti-Sem-tic 
warrant special attention. The actual in- 
come gains associated with upward mobility 
reveal that the men who were both out- 
spokenly anti-Semitic and upwardly mobile 
tended to be considerably more mobile tkan 
the others. This may be tentatively ex- 
plained by the fact that sharp upward mo- 
bility is likely to be associated with marked 
aggressiveness in general. The data, particu- 
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his feelings of deprivation. Whether the men 
reacted favorably to Army life primarily be- 
cause they experienced relief from the inse- 
curities of civilian life was also pertinent. 

Army experiences which involved objec- 
five deprivations were found not related to 
differential degrees of ethnic intolerance 
(combat versus noncombat service, wounds, 
length of service, etc.). On the other hand, a 
clear association emerged between the dis- 
play of feelings of deprivation and outspoken 
or intense anti-Semitic and anti-Negro at- 
titudes. 


TABLE 3 
INTOLERANCE AND MOBILITY 


Dowmvarp MOBILITY No Moniairy Upwarp MOBILITY TOTAL 
No. | Per Cent | No. | Per Cent | No. | Per Cent | No. | Per Cent 
Anti-Semitte: 
Tolerant........ oS II 25 37 22 50 
Stereotyped..... 3 17 26 38 8 18 
Outspoken and 
intense....... 13 72 17 25 14 32 
Anti-N egro: 
Tolerant and ster- 
eotyped...... 5 28 18 26 22 50 
Outspoken...... 5 28 40 59 17 39 
Totense sci resins 8 44 I0 I5 5 II 
PO rner iS {i oorineode 68 tes oee a rr Peer nee 


larly on those in the group downwardly mo- 
bile, suggest that to understand intolerance 
it is less important to concentrate on the so- 
cial and economic background of the inci- 
vidual than to investigate the character of 
his social mobility. 

Feeling of deprivation——Whatever their 
social and economic life-histories had been, 
all the men interviewed had one common ex- 
perience—the Army. Reactions to compa- 
rable wartime deprivations thus afforded a 
unique opportunity to examine the hypothe- 
sis that the individual who suffers depriva- 
tion tries to restore his integration and self- 
control by the expression of hostility, ore 
form of which may be ethnic hostility. Brt 
here a sharp distinction must be introduced 
between actual deprivations experienced and 

* 





On. the basis of a content analysis it was 
found that it was possible to make reliable 
decisions as to whether the veterans 
(1) accepted it in a matter-of-fact way, 
(2) were embittered about Army life, or 
(3) were attached to it or gratified by it. The 
overwhelming majority of those who were 
tolerant, regardless of the,specific content of 
their wartime experiences, had an attitude 
of acceptance toward Army life, while the 
intolerant veteran presented a completely 
reversed picture (see Table 4). The latter 
were overwhelmingly embittered by Army 
life. In addition, those who declared them- 
selves particularly attached to Army life 
displayed a high concentration of intoler- 
ange. 

The judging of one’s war experiences as 
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depriving or not is a function of the individ- 
ual’s total personality and of the adequacy 
of his adjustive mechanisms. The interviéw 
records of those who seemed gratified by 
Army life revealed that they were also the 
men who described themselves as economi- 
cally and socially deprived before induction; 
they seem to have been poorly adjusted to 
civilian society and to have found gratifica- 
tion and release in the particular adventure 
and comradeship of Army life. 

Controls for tolerance —There seems little 
doubt that frustrating social experiences and 
the inability to integrate them account to a 
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ethnic attitudes had to be tested. The Army 
is only one of many social institutions. The 
postulated association between intolerance 
and the rejection of social controls, which 
was central in terms of this study, had to be 
investigated for a numbtr of other institu- 
tions as well. 

Control, technically speaking. is the abili- 
ty to store tension internally or io discharge 
it in socially constructive action rather than 
in unwarranted hostile action. The predomi- 
nant mechanisms of control which a person 
uses for dealing with inner tensions are 
among the most important elements charac- 


TABLE 4 
ACCEPTANCE OF ARMY 


OUTSPOKEN 


TOLERANT STEREOTYPED TOTAL 
AND INTENSE 
No Per Cent No Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Accepted Army life 44 81 21 64 6 17 7I 50 
Embittered toward $ 
yeere 6 II 7 2I 20 56 33 35 
Attached to or grat- 
ified by Army life 4 8 5 I5 I0 27 19 15 
POH sie oa Lf ae Are re Say Agnes ae 20, “Wasseaeast nh EL EA 


large degree for those aggressions which are 
vented in ethnic hostility. While our investi- 
gation could not ascertain which particular 
experiences accounted for the men’s frustra- 
tion, it permitted us to ascertain their readi- 
ness to submit in general to the existing con- 
trols by society. If, by and large, they ac- 
cepted social institutions, it seems reason- 
able to assume that such acceptance implied 
a willingness to control their own aggressive 
tendencies for the sake of society. Or, over- 
simplifying complex emotional tendencies, 
one might say that those men who felt that 
society fulfilled its task in protecting them 
against unavoidable frustrations were also 
those who, in return, were willing to come to 
terms with society by controlling their ag- 
gressive tendencies as society demands. 
Hence, the hypothesis correlating the men’s 
acceptance or rejection of society with their 


terizing his personality. Each of these mech- 
anisms of controlis more or less adequate for 
containing a particular type of aggression 
generated in the individual by anxiety. 
These controls or restraints remain adequate 
only if the level of tension does not become 
overpowering, thereby creating unmaster- 
able anxiety. It will not suffice to investigate 
the association between control and toler- 
ance in general; it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate between tolerance as it relates to three 
types of control over hostile tendencies: 
(1) external or social control, (2) superego or 
conscience control, and (3) rational self- ` 
control or ego control. 

Religion may serve as the prototype of an 
institution, the acceptance of, or submission 
to, which was found to be related to toler- 
ance. Unquestioning acceptance of religious 
values indicates that the individual tends to 
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rely on a type of control in which he is guid- 
ed by traditional and nonrational external 
social forces. In contrast, control is exercised 
not by the minister or the priest but origi- 
nates within the person, although such inrer 
control may have eome initially from their 
teachings. If the moral teachings of the 
church are accepted by the individual not 
through fear of damnation or of societal dis- 
approval but because he considers them ab- 
solute standards of behavior independent of 
external threats of approval, then we say 
that the individual has “internalized” these 
moral precepts.’ They have become an inter- 
nal control, but a control which is still only 
partially conscious and only partly rational. 
Such control is exercised over the individual 
by his “conscience,” or, technically speak- 
ing, by his superego. 

Markedly different from external control 
through outside institutions and from super- 
ego control, which also depends for its effec- 
tiveness on props in the external world (such 
as parental images or institutionalized re-i- 
gion), is the rational control of irrational 
tendencies which forces them into conscious- 
ness and then deals with them along purely 
rational lines. The latter may be termed 
“ego control.” In actuality, the three types 
of control are nearly always coexistent, ard 
in each individual case control will depend in 
varying degrees on all three—external, su- 
perego, and ego control. In the men studied, 
wherever control was present it was over- 
whelmingly the result of a combination of 
external and superegeo control, with the first 
being dominant. Only few men were also 
motivated by ego control, and in even fewer 
was ego control dominant over superego or 
external control. Hence a study of external, 
i.e., societal, control was the only one which 
promised to permit insight into the correla- 
tion between acceptance of, or submission 
to, social control and ethnic intolerance fer 
this particular group. 


The analysis of religious attitudes indi- ` 


cated that veterans who had stable religious 
convictions tended to be the more tolerant. 
When the political party system was viewed 
as another norm-setting institution, a simi- 
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lar relationship of at least partial acceptance 
or consensus with this basic institution was 
found to be associated with tolerance. 
Whether the veteran was Democratic or Re- 
publican was in no way indicative of his at- 
titude toward minorities. But the veteran 
who rejected or condemned both parties 

“they are both crooks”) tended to be the 
most hostile toward riinorities. 

Thus not only greater stability in societal 
status but the very existence of stable reli- 
gious and political affiliations as well proved 
to be correlated with tolerance. These phe- 
nomena are indicative of the tolerant indi- 
vidual’s relatively greater control over his 
instinctual tendencies, controls which are 
strong enough to prevent immediate dis- 
charge of tension in asocial action. Such de- 
lay in the discharge of tension permits its 
canalization into socially more acceptable 
cutlets. 

To explore more fully this relationship be- 
tween tolerance and control, the responses 
to other symbols of sozietal authority which 
signify external control of the individual 
were also investigated. Two groups of in- 
stitutions were analyzed separately. The 
frst group, that of Army control through 
discipline and officers’ authority, is dis- 
cussed below. The second group was com- 
posed cf significant representatives of civil- 
ian authority to which the men were rela- 
tively subject at the time of the interview. 

Four institutions were singled out as be- 
ing most relevant. They were: (1) the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ affairs; (2) the po- 
litical party systems; (3) the federal govern- 
ment; and (4) the economic system, as de- 
fmed bv the subjects themselves. 

The veterans’ views of each of these insti- 
tutions were quite complex and in some re- 
spects ambivalent. Nevertheless, it was pos- 
sible to analyze attitudes toward them on a 
continuum of acceptance, rejection, or in- 
termediate. 

When acceptance or rejection of the four 
representative institutions was compared 
with the degree of anti-Semitism (Table 5), 
it appeared that only an insignificant per- 
centage of the tolerant men rejected them, 
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while nearly half the outspoken and intense 
anti-Semites did so. This is in marked con- 
trast, for example, to studies of certain types 
of college students, in whom radical rejec- 
tion of authority 1s combined with liberalism 
toward minority groups. 

Controls, it may be said, are not internal- 
ized by merely accepting society. On the 
contrary, general attitudes of accepting ex- 
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moral authority, and not on the basis of their 
punitive power. l 
The tolerant veteran appeared able to 
maintain better relations with his officers; he 
was more willing to accept the authority and 
discipline of the Army es represented . by 
them. In general, his attitude was reason- 
able. When queried as to how the fellows in 
their outfits got along with the officers, tol- 


r 


TABLE 5 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE JEW AND TOWARD CONTROLLING INSTITUTIONS 


A ETOKARS TOLERANT STEREOTYPED a Intis TOTAL 
CONTROLLING , 5 A NN A ENE E P ee ee ene OI eee 
INSTITUTIONS ! 

No Per Cent No Per Cent No Per Cent No Per Cent 
Accept........... 4I 67 20 48 Ji 23 72 48 
Intermediate. ..... I5 25 17 40 13 28 45 30 
Ao EE 5 8 5 I2 23 49 33 22 
OFF Peete Gs AP “ee eouteus A Liter ones TSO ‘ikea weaned s 


TABLE 6 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO AND TOWARD CONTROLLING INSTITUTIONS 


TOLERANT STEREOTYPED OUTSPOKEN INTENSE 
Per Per Per Per 
Oe Ol genes J PO T eat PER ee: fe RO ae A 
Acceptance........ 9 75 19 48 38 5I 6 25 72 
Intermediate. ...... 2 I7 16 40 23 31 4 17 45 
Rejection.......... r 8 5 12 13 18 14 58 33 
OU aioe E inc 40 rl E EES -F E tg on 150 


isting society and its institutions are the re- 
sult of previous internalization of societal 
values as personally transmitted by parents, 
teachers, and peers. Hence the acceptance 
of individuals who are representatives of 
societal values should have been more close- 
ly related to internal control than the ac- 
ceptance of discipline in general, which is 
more characteristic of external control. Atti- 
tudes toward officers seemed suitable gauges 
for the individual’s attitudes toward control. 
Incidentally, most of the men evaluated their 
officers on the basis of personal quality, their 





erant veterans were significantly more prone 
to claim they got along well than were the 
intolerant men. 

In the case of the Negro (Table 6), socie- 
tal controls exercise a restraining influence 
only on what: would be classified as violent, 
as “intense,” intolerance. Violence is gener- 
ally disapproved of by the controlling insti- 
tutions, while they approve, if not enforce, 
stereotyped and outspoken attitudes. The 
men who were strongly influenced by exter- 
nal controls were, in the majority, stereo- 
typed and outspoken but not intense in their 
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intolerance toward Negroes, as the present 
data show. 

The division between those who rejected 
and those who accepted external con-rol 
came between outspoken and intense atti- 
tudes toward Negroes. To score “high” on 
the index of rejection for the four controlling 
institutions meant that an individual was 
likely to fall in the intensely anti-Negro 
category. Thus acceptance of external con- 
trols not only was inadequate in condition- 
ing men to be tolerant of the Negroes but 
was not even enough to prevent them from 
holding outspoken views in that regard. It 
served only to restrain demands for violerce. 

Stereotyped thinking —Precisely because 
most of the men in the sample based their 
restraint of aggressive tendencies on societal 
controls rather than on inner integration, 
some aggression remained uncontrolled. 
This the men needed to explain to them- 


selves—and to others. For an explanation . 


they fell back again on what society, or 
rather their associates, provided in the way 
of a justification for minority aggression. It 
has already been mentioned that most of zhe 
men voiced their ethnic attitudes in terms 
of stereotypes. The use of these stereotypes 
reveals a further influence—if not control— 
by society on ethnic attitudes and should 
therefore at least be mentioned. 


One of the hypotheses of this study is that 


intolerance is a function of anxiety, frustra- 
tion, and deprivation, while the intolerant 
person’s accusations are ways to justify his 
aggression. While the rationalizations for 
this intolerance must permit a minimum of 
reality testing, they will also condition the 
ways in which hostile feelings are Cis- 
charged. 

All intolerant veterans avoided reality 
testing to some degree, and each of them 
made statements about minorities which 
showed that they neglected the individuals 
uniquely personal characteristics—in shcrt, 
they used stereotypes. As was to be expect- 
ed, those who were only moderately biased 
retained more ability to test reality. Tkey 
were more able to evaluate correctly the in- 
dividuals whom they met, but they clung to 
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stereotyped thinking about the rest of the 
discriminated group. In this way it remained 
possible to retain the stereotyped attitudes 
whick permitted discharge of hostility de- 
spite actual experiences to the contrary. 
Such a limited amount of reality testing did 
not seem to be available to strongly biased 
individuals. 

Because the intolerant person’s rational- 
izations are closely, although not obviously, 
connected with his reasons for intolerance, 
he must take care to protect them. On the 
other hand, they also reveal the nature of 
the anxieties which underlie them. 

An examination of the five most frequent 
Negro and five most frequent Jewish stereo- 
types reveals strikingly different results, 
each set of which presents a more or less in- 
tegrated pattern (see Tables 7 and 8). The 
composite pattern of stereotypes about Jews 
does not stress personally “obnoxious” char- 
acteristics. In the main, they are represented 
in terms of a powerful, well-organized group 
which, by inference, threatens the subject. 

On the other hand, the stereotypes about 
the Negro stress the individual, personally 
“offensive” characteristics of the Negro. As 
the stereotypes of the group characteristics 
of Jews implied a threat to the values and 
well-being of the intolerant white, so, too, 
those about the Negro were used to describe 
a conception of the Negro as a threat, par- 
ticularly because the Negro was “forcing out 
the whites.” 

A comparison of the distribution of stere- 
otypes applied to Jews and Negroes, as indi- 
cated by this enumeration, with those used 
by the National Socialists in Germany per- 
mits certain observations. In Germany the 
whole of the stereotypes, which in the Unit- 
ed States were divided between Jews and 
Negroes, were applied to the Jews. Thus in 
the United States, where two or more ethnic 
minorities are available, a tendency emerges 
to separate the stereotypes into two sets and 
to assign each of them to one minority 
group. One of these two sets indicates feel- 
ings of being anxious because of one minori- 
ty’s (the Jews’) assumed power of over- 
whelming control. The other set of stereo- 
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types shows feelings of anxiety because of 
the second minority’s (the Negroes’) as- 
sumed ability to permit itself the enjoyment 
of primitive, socially unacceptable forms of 
gratification. Thus, of two minority groups 
which differ in physical characteristics, such 
as skin color, the minority showing greater 
physical difference is used for projecting 
anxieties associated with dirtiness and sex 
desires. Conversely, the minority whose 
physical characteristics are more similar to 
those of the majority become a symbol for 
anxieties concerning overpowering control. 
If we apply the frame of reference of dynam- 
ic psychology to these observations, then 
these stereotypes permit further emphasis 
on the relation between tolerance and con- 
trol. The individual who has achieved an in- 
tegration or an Inner balance between super- 
ego demands and instinctual, asocial striv- 
ings does not need to externalize either of 
them in a vain effort to establish a control 
that he does not possess. The intolerant man 
who cannot control his superego demands or 
instinctual drives projects them upon ethnic 


TABLE 7 
STEREOTYPES CHARACTERIZING JEWS 
No. of Veter- 
ans Men- 
tioning 
Stereotype Stereotypes 
They are clannish; they help one 
another ereet eas wena ue 37 
They have the money.......... 26 


They control everything (or have 
an urge to control everything); 
they are running the,country.. 24 
They use underhanded or sharp 


business methods............ 24 
They do not work; they do not do 
manual labore. iacicsecaciases 19 


minorities as if, by fighting them in this way 
or by at least discharging excessive tension, 
he seeks to regain control over unconscious 
tendencies. 

Actual experiences later in life, once the 
personality has been formed, seem relatively 
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incapable of breaking down this delusional 
mechanism. Questioning revealed, for ex- 
ample, that, although Army experience 
threw the men into new and varied contacts 
with Jews and frequently with Negroes, the 
stereotypes applied to tlfe service of Jews 


TABLE 8 


STEREOTYPES CHARACTERIZING NEGROES 


No. of Veter- 
ans Men- 
tioning 
Stereotypes 

They are sloppy, dirty, filthy.... 53 
They depreciate property....... 33 

They are taking over; they are 
forcing out the whites........ 25 
They are lazy; they are slackers 
ME WOE eh eee eke dane ds 22 
They are ignorant; have low in- 
telligence......... cc ee eee 18 
They have low character; they are 
immoral and dishonest........ 18 


Stereotype 


and Negroes in the Army proved largely an 
extension of the conceptions of civilian life 
into Army experiences. 

It seems reasonable to assume that, as 
long as anxiety and insecurity persist as a 
root of intolerance, the effort to dispel stere- 
otypes by rational propaganda is at best a 
half-measure. On an individual level only 
greater personal integration combined with 
social and economic security seems to offer 
hope for better interethnic relations. More- 
over, those who accept social controls are 
the more tolerant men, while they are also, 
relatively speaking, less tolerant of the Ne- 
gro because Negro discrimination is more 
obviously condoned, both publicly and pri- 
vately. This should lead, among other 
things, to additional efforts to change social 
practice in ways that will tangibly demon- 
strate that ethnic discrimination is contrary 
to the mores of society, a conviction which 
was very weak even among the more toler- 
ant men. : 
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THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD APPLIED TO THE 
. NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE: 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


Through elaboration of the expected-cases method developed by Robert Woodbury and others it is pos- 
sible to measure the degree to which a given factor cr combination of factors contributes to an observed 
difference between two populations and to make such measurements while holding other factors constant. 
Application to the problem of nonwhite-white differential in labor force rates shows that marital status and 
household relationship differences contribute to t, while age differences do not. Certain additional possibili- 


ties and limitations of the method are discussed. 


In September, 1922, Robert Woodbury 
published an article illustrating the use of 
a method developed by Westergaard in the 
nineteenth century, referred to as the 
“method of expected deaths” because it 
utilized mortality statistics.2 Woodbury em- 
ployed the method to secure a measure of 
the relation between order of birth and in- 
fant mortality rates, holding various otnrer 
factors constant. 

The same technique is also applicable to 
problems of racially associated differentials 
and can be considerably expanded. Appliza- 
tion to the problem of nonwhite-white dif- 
ferential in male labor force participation 
will be illustrated. 

The hypothesis is that part of the ob- 
served difference between white and non- 
white male labor force rates may be associ- 

1 This is a condensation of part of chap. ii of 
“Some Factors in the Differential Position of Whites 
and Negroes in the Labor Force of the United 
States in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1948). Dr. Philip Hauser nas 
been of especial assistance in the completion of this 


study. The work was done on a Social Science Re- 
search Council Fellowship. 


2 Robert M. Woodbury, ‘‘Westergaard’s Metod 
of Expected Deaths as Applied te the Study of 
Infant Mortality,” Journal of the American Staris- 
tical Association, XVIII (September, 1922), 366-76. 
The particular data on labor force participation 
are used in this article for illustrative purposes only. 
Their significance with respect to the broader 
problem of nonwhite male labor force rates bas 
been discussed in “The Nonwhite Male in the 
Labor Force,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 


(January, 1949), 356-62. 
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ated with the fact that labor force rates dif- 
fer for groups with different marital status 
and that the incidence of the various cate- 
gories of marital status is different for whites 
and for nonwhites. In this problem non- 
white and white are substituted for the sev- 
eral orders of birth in Woodbury’s illustra- 
tion. Since a simple dichotomy is used in- 
stead of ten subdivisions, and, since the pur- 
pose is different from Woodbury’s, computa- 
tions need be made for only one column, 
which will arbitrarily be taken as the non- 
white. The question may then be asked, 
How much difference is there in labor force 
rates between nonwhites and the total popu- 
lation if group differences in marital status 
are taken into account, or how much differ- 
ence is there when marital status is held con- 
stant?3 

Paralleling Woodbury’s example, labor 
force rates for the total male population 
aged fourteen and above are computed by 


3 The data on labor force rates in relation to 
marital status, household relationship, and age 
used in this exposition are all drawn from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population, The Labor Force 
(Sample Statistics), Employment, and Personal 
Characieristics (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), p. 29; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor 
Force 14 Years Old and Over (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943), p. 64. These figures are 
based on a 5 per cent sample tabulation. In this 
section the data are used in their expanded form as 
presented in the census reports. 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


marital-status categories. The number of 
nonwhites in the labor force in each marital 
category is multiplied by the respective 
marital-specific labor force rate and the 
products summed to yield an expected num- 
ber in the labor force. The difference be- 
tween this and the actual number of non- 
whites in the labor force may be attributed 
to other differences between whites and non- 
whites than marital status. 

Table 1 shows this example worked out 
in the simplest possible manner, using a di- 
chotomy of marital status. All men are 
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This calculation may be converted to a 
set of symbols. The rows in the table are 
designated z, and there are x rows (n = 2 in 
the present instance). Empirical frequencies 
by rows are designated /;, while expected 
frequencies are designattd „f: The ratio, 
1.040 in the illustration, is computed by the 
formula Df :/ Dili 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CON- 
TRIBUTING FACTORS 


A first variation from the Woodbury ex- 
position is the use of a difference rather than 


TABLE 1 


CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE 
UNITED STATES, 1940 


A , B Z D E F 
„Labor Force Expected Observed sae! $ Sa 
Marital Stat Nonwhite Rate for Nonwhite Nonwhite nes Ko a 
preg eae Males* Total Male Males in Males in ESS i i Bart Ds 

Population Labor Force Labor Force ee 

Labor Force 
Married, wife present. . 2,285,340 0.96407 2,205,285 2,233,720 1.013 
ONG a vancedekearne< 2,007,780 0.69875 1,402,936 1,517,140 r,o81 
Total (3) esgar Pak A de a EEEE ETT 3,608,221 3,750,860 1.040 
TON aT ERE eN o.85303 a. 6602 160 [o 22icitecaey oes 1.024 


* All figures include only the population fourteen years old and over and exclude persons in institutions or unable to work. 


classified as either “married with wife pres- 
ent” or “other.” For the purposes of stand- 
ard exposition, this table has been presented 
in six lettered columns. 

The end-product of thé Woodbury anal- 
ysis is the ratio in column F, in the “total” 
row. This shows that after “eliminating” 
the influence of marital status, the nonwhite 
male labor force rate is higher than the rate 
for the total male population. Comparing 
this ratio with a ratio of 1.024 between ob- 
served and expected rates when marital 
status is not held constant shows that dif- 
ferences in marital status, instead of con- 
tributing to the difference in labor force 
rates between white and nonwhite males, 
actually conceal the full extent of the latter 
difference. 


a ratio as a measure of the differential be- 
tween white and nonwhites. Thus, Zf; — 
Z<f; gives the number of nonwhites in the la- 
bor force in excess of the number expected 
on the basis of marital-specific rates. In the 
current illustration this number is 142,639. 
As will be shown, this variation consider- 
ably augments the flexibility of the method. 


A second step beyond the Woodbury 
presentation is to attempt to measure the 
contribution of the factor removed to the 
difference between nonwhite and total labor 
force rates. While Woodbury was concerned 
with finding the importance of a given dif- 
ferential with as many factors as possible 
held constant, in many types of problems it 
may be of even greater interest to determine 
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the relative impact of these several factors 
on the differential under consideration. 


The measurement of the contribution of 
any factor may be accomplished through 
the comparison of different expected fre- 
quencies. In the illustration an expected fre- 
quency has been computed for each of the 
marital categories, and these frequencies are 
summed to secure the expected total re- 
quency. The result is the frequency which 
would be expected, taking into account the 
difference in marital status between non- 
whites and the total population. The ex- 
pected frequency, not taking into account 
marital or any other differences, may be 
computed from the total row, columns B 
and C, in Table 1. This frequency is 3,662,- 


160. Because it is computed without respect 


to the rows, it will be designated , f. The dif- 
ference between these two expected fre- 
quencies gives a measure of the influence of 
marital status. In this case the difference be- 
tween holding marital status constant and 
not holding it constant is 53,939 persons. 
Thus the distribution of marital status 
among nonwhite males may be thought of 
as reducing by about 54,000 the number who 
would be in the labor force if the nonwhite 
marital-status distribution were the same 
as that of the total population. 

If there were no difference between the 
nonwhites and the remainder of the popula- 
tion with respect to marital status, the two 
expected frequencies would be identical. 
Since the marital-specific rates are taken 
from the total population, it is only the dif- 
ference between the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the respective marital-status cate- 
gories which makes one expected frequency 
differ from the other. Since the degree to 
which the percentage of nonwhites in each 
marital-status category differs from the per- 
centage in the total population determines 
the degree to which the two expected fre- 
quencies differ, the difference between tae 


4The terms “contribution,” “influence,” “ef- 
fect,” and the like are to be interpreted throughout 
the discussion in a strictly statistical sense ratker 
than as implying any causal interpretation. 
6 
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expected frequencies is a measure of the in- 
fluence of differences in marital status.§ 
Summarizing the above operation sym- 
bolically, the contribution of marital status 
to the difference between nonwhite and total 
labor force rates is defined by the formula, 
2-fi—-f. In-this instance the latter term is 
larger, so that the difference is negative. 
This indicates, as has already been re- 
marked, that difference in marital status, in- 
stead of accounting for some of the excess of 


' the nonwhite rate over the expected rate, 


has the effect of canceling out some of the 
excess due to other factors. 

The two terms now defined—the differ- 
ence between the nonwhite and total rates 
with marital-status differences removed and 
the contribution of marital-status differ- 
ences—add up to tke difference between the 
observed nonwhite labor force rate and the 
expected rate, with no factors held constant. 
Thus, 


Beles) F (Sie ess) ee (Sia) 


As is clear from the above equation, adding 
the expected frequency computed without 
respect to marital-status difference to the 
terms on the left side of the equation makes 
the right side simply the observed frequen- 
cy. The additive character of these terms is 
shown in Table 2, employing the actual 
quantities rather than symbols. 

In Table 2 the lengthy term, “‘expected 
frequency computed without respect to 
marital-status variation,” has been replaced 
by the designation, “proportionate labor 
force.” : 

Also, for simplicity, the difference be- 
tween the observed and the proportionate 
number of nonwhites in, the labor force is 
designated as the total difference, “while the 
total difference minus the difference ac- 
counted for by marital status is the ‘“‘residu- 
al” difference. 

S The contribution cf a factor to changes in a 
time series has been previously measured in a man- 
ner paralleling this. In several respects, however, 
the procedure and assimptions are different (cf. 
Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American 
lirriags and Family Relationships [New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928], pp. 159-62). 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


Having noted the additive character of 
these values, it is an obvious step to relate 
them to some base to permit comparisons 
between tables. The terms in the table have 
been stated as percentages of the observed 
nonwhite male labor force and of the differ- 
ence between the observed and the propor- 
tionate nonwhite male labor force. 

Some of the most important findings from 
this method may come not from these meas- 
urements of total relationship but through 
reference to the body of Table 1. Column C 
reveals how labor force rate varies with 
marital status for the total population. Over 
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desirable to measure the influence of house- 
hold relationship in addition to marital 
status in accounting for the labor force rate 
of the nonwhite males in the United States. 
A parallel analysis to that of marital status 
reveals that the influence of household re- 
lationship is also negative, equaling about a 
— I per cent of the total difference of 88,700 
between observed and expected frequencies. - 

If there were no relationship whatsoever 
between family status and household rela- 
tionship, the analysis might be left at this 
point. But, since they are obviously closely 
interrelated, there is need of some measure 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS 
TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE 
NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


Variable and Type Number of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
of Influence Workers Labor Force Difference 
Influence of marita!-status 
differences............. — 83,939 — I.4 — 61 
Residual sard bun renan 142,639 3.8 161 
Total difference...... 88 , 700 2.4 100 
Proportionate labor force.. 3,662,160 O70  lieoriiiecce. 
Observed labor force.. 3,750,860 oe o Ee “oi aneede 


96 per cent of males fourteen years and over 
who are married with wife present are in the 
labor force, while just under 70 per cent of 
other males are in the labor force. 

Column F may also clarify the relation- 
ships further. These raties indicate the ex- 
tent of the difference between the nonwhite 
and the total labor force rate and help to 
explain the source of the residual in Table 2. 
Thus the difference between the observed 
and the expected rates is striking in the 
“other” marital-status category. However, 
it is also to be noted that the nonwhite rate 
is higher than expected in both marital- 
status categories. 


TWO-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


In the course of analysis of the data used 
in the preceding section it was considered 


of the combined influence of both factors op- 
erating at once, and the influence of each 
with the other held constant. 

The measure so far obtained may be 
called the “gross” influence of a factor be- 
cause it does not hold any other correlated 
factors constant. In this respect it parallels 
zero-order correlation. The measure of the 
combined influence of the two which is 
sought may be thought in a sense to parallel 
multiple correlation. 

The procedure in securing £ measure of 
the combined influence of twe factors fol- 
lows very simply from -the logic already 
built up. The contribution of marital status 
was defined as the expected frequency, tak- 
ing into account marital status, minus the 
proportionate frequency. The contribution 
of marital status plus household relation- 


+ 
e 
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ship is the expected frequency, taking into 
account both marital status and household 
relationship minus the proportionate fre- 
quency. The expected frequency, taking 
into account both factors, is computed by 
summing the six expected frequencies, one 
for each combination of marital status and 
household relationship. 

It is convenient to use a different arrange- 
ment in computing the combined influence 
than was used in computing the gross indu- 
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age and over in the population, the labor 
force rate for the combined white and non- 
white population, and the expected fre- 
quency, which is the product of the two pre- 
ceding quantities. 

The bottom figure in cell 4e is the sum of 
the expected cell frequencies and is desig- 


rated by the symbol, >) > fs, applying to 
a table of n rows and m columns, and indi- 
cating columns by the letter 7. The propor- 


TABLE 3 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS AND HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE 
LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


I. MARITAL STATUS 


Haysenotp RELATIONSHIP 





Head of Private Relative 
Household of Head as i a @) he 
(a) (b) (2) 
2. Married, wife pres-| {2,029,660 1£3,040 102,640 2,285,340 2,285,340 
CHE note eae 9.96959 0.89433 0.94504 [asn eae ENS - 0.06497 
1,967,938 126, 868 96,999 2,201,805 2,205, 285 
ee et 
345,220 1,210,280 © 452,280 2,007,780 2,007,780 
cae ©) 631 Sea aa ne ee o. 88800 0.61611 O S0340 ‘WnicwoseacaaS: 0.69875 
306,555 745,666 404,067 1,456,288 1,402,936 
2,374,880 I, 363,320 554,920 4,293,120 4,293,120 
Ac FOr (2) occa’, TAE E E A EEEE pea Sal eect ae ace Sie E OE 
2,274,493 882 , 534 501 ,066 3,658,093 3,608,221 
2,374,880 1,363,320 554,920 4,293,120 4,293,120 
ee Tolak iesea 0.96185 0.54401 O:80507. Terens stinks 0.85303 
2,284,278 877,992 498,856 3,661,126 3,662,160 





ence. Table 3 shows the procedure with 
marital status as the rows and household re- 
lationship as the columns.® Instead of ex- 
pected frequencies for each row, it is now 
necessary to secure expected frequencies for 
each cell. In Table r, columns B, C, and D 
provide the essential figures for the central 
analysis. Hence the figures which would be 
entered in columns B, C, and D are now 
entered, in that order, in a single cell. Thus, 
in each of the six principal cells in Table 3 
there are three entries, consisting of the 
number of nonwhite males fourteen years of 

6 At this point, raw 5 and column f should be 
disregarded. 


tionate frequency, .f,remains the same. Since 


> fy = ts the letter f will be used 
thoughout the remainder of the discussion 
to designate the total observed frequency. 
Tke formula for the combined contribution 


of two factors is, thus, >) > efi; — of. The 


formula for-the residualis f — >>) efi. The 
combined influence is summarized in actual 
numbers in Table 5. It shows that the in- 
fluence of the two factors taken together is 
quite small, much less than the influence of 
marital status taken alone. Apparently the 
tw> factors cancel each other out, in part. 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


NET INFLUENCE OF A VARIABLE 


If the net influence of a variable be taken 
as its Influence when one or more other fac- 
tors are held constant, the influence of mari- 
tal status,computed separately for each col- 
umn and summed,measures the influence of 
marital status with household relationship 
held constant. In cell 5b of Table 3 the rate 
9.96185 is the labor force rate for all heads 
of private households, irrespective of their 
marital status. This rate, multiplied by the 
number of nonwhite male heads of private 
households fourteen years of age and over, 
gives the expected number of nonwhite 
heads of private households in the labor 
force, without respect to marital status. The 
difference between this and the expected 
frequency, taking marital status into account 
(cell 4b), a difference of — 9,785, is the in- 
fluence of marital status within the one cate- 
gory of household relationship. Similar 
computations for columns c and d yield posi- 
tive differences of 4,542 and 2,210, respec- 
tively. The sum, — 3,033, is the influence of 
marital status with household relationship 
held constant. 

In symbolic terms the gross influence of 


marital status is >).f; — ef. Within a single 
category of household relationship the influ- 


ence of marital status is therefore 2 fic 
— efj=1 and for all categories is), > efi; — 


>of; Thus the net influence of marital sta- 
tus is the sum of all expected cell values in 
the table minus the sum of all expected 
column values. i 

However, 


> DS f-D-(Sesi-s) 
(È Sue Burd: 


or the difference between the combined in- 
fluence of the two factors and the gross in- 
fluence of one factor (household relation- 
ship) equals the net influence of the other 
factor (marital status). Hence net influence 


I5I 


may be computed without securing the in- 
dividual row or column differences, from 
terms already reported. Because of such 
equivalences, Table 3 contains all informa- 
tion necessary to compute gross, combined, 
and net influences of both,factors. For com- 
puting gross influences, row 5 or column f 
alone is required. 

The major expected frequencies are gath- 
ered in the four cells in the lower right-hand 
corner of Table 3. The contents of these cells 
are indicated by the symbols in Table 4, 
which consists of these four cells removed 


from Table 3. The symbols designate the 


bottom number in each cell. 


TABLE 4 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNATIONS OF THE ENTEIES IN 
THE FOUR GRAND-TOTAL CELLS CF A TABLE 
FOR A TWO-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


. (e) (f) 
4. Pe Dh ij > i 


m 


5. Dal Í 


A final term to complete the analysis is 
the “joint influence,” or the difference be- 
tween the combined influence and the sum 
of the net influences of the two factors. 

The complete two-factor. analysis, based 
on Table 3, is summarized in Table 5. 

For some purposes, analysis by individual 
rows and columns may be as valuable as the 
total analysis. Computations by single cate- 
gories of household relationship are sum- 
marized in Table 6. Cell analysis, though 
not presented here, provides further useful 
information. Ratios similar to those in col- 
umn F of Table 1 are best presented in a. 
separate table containing, for each cell of 
Table 3, the ratio of the observed to the ex- 
pected frequency. This indicates the places 
where largest unexplained differences re- 
main, 

THREE-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


Age has been introduced as a third rele- 
vant factor, using six age divisions. The 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS AND 
HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND 
PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


t 


Variable and Type Number of Fer Cent of Per Cent of 
of Influence Workers Labor Force Difference 
Net influence of marital status.. .|  — 3,033 — OI — 3 
Net influegce of household rela- -> 
HONSIND AE E 49,872 1.3 56° 
Joint influence A E anciaineeeae — 30,906 — I4 — 57 
Combined influence......... — 4,067 — ©.I — 5 
Residual cd on ateway nee 92,767 2.5 105 
Total difference............ 88,700 ` 2.4 100 
Proportionate labor force........ 3,662,160 O70. tenella tees 
Observed labor force........ 3,750,860 TOO: These an 
TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIGN OF MARITAL-STATUS DIFFERENCES TO 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE 
MALES IN THE LABOR FORCE BY HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP CATE- 
GORIES, UNITED STATES, 1940 


i VARIABLE AND TYPE NUMBER OF Per CENT OF 
OF INFLUENCE WORKERS DIFFERENCE 


Head of Private Household 


Influence of marital status............... — 9,785 — 29 
Residua heredan ea EEr A oes 44,087 129 
f E iaa aa at [ee 
Total difference.............0220000- 34,302 100 
Proportionate labor force.............--. 95404,270. Metecccknges 


Observed labor force.............-. 2,318,580 [oenas 
Relative of Head 


Influence of marital status............... 4,542 10 


TRESIQUAL eoceno Sag eee eens ene eee 39,846 . go 
Total difference..............000005. 44,388 100 
Proportionate labor force................ 877093 [enetsin 

. Observed labor force............---- 922,380 E EEE 


Nor Relative of Head and Not in 
Private Household 


Influence of marital status............... 2,210 20 


Residual........0.c0.scceee ee 8,834 8o 
Total difference. .........n oermens. II, O44 100 
Proportionate labor force...............- 498,856 “ia Gass 

Observed labor force...............- 500,000 nase abate 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


necessary computations for a three-factor 
summary could be made from seven tables 
similar to Table 3, but using the smallest 
possible number of tables may be least con- 
fusing. Three tables of 3 X 6 dimensions 
(plus two totals rows and two totals col- 
umns) will supply the desired figures. The 
rows of each table refer to household rela- 
tionship and the six columns refer to age 
groups. One table is made for the total, one 
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Application of this technique to larger 
numbers of variables is limited only by the 
increasing number of tables required and the 
decreasing number of entries in individual 
cells. 


USES OF THE METHOD 


Use of the expected-cases method to 
measure differences between a subgroup and 
a total population with respect to some vari- 


TABLE 7 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNATIONS FOR GROSS, COMBINED, AND NET INFLUENCE 
IN A THREE-VARIABLE APPRAISAL* 


Variable and Type of Influence 


Gross influence of marital status.............. 


Influence of marital status with household relationship constant. . 


Influence of marital status with age constant... 


*-* «+ @ @ © oe ee ee eee 


Symbolic Equivalent 


Sie 9 
Eia 


Influence of marital status with household relationship and age ”# m  _# m 


COnStant 6 2 site it bee aio bees nate wae 


Combined influence of marital status and household relationship 


esa ee es © we te ee hr ee we o‘ 


Combined influence of marital status and household relationship _# m _/ l 


with age constant. «erases Gavel atewaax 


Combined influence of marital status, household relationship, _*” 
and apes presina T ee ee 


SES a 


* The above are only seven of the nineteen measures yielded in the full analysis eee Table 8). Equivalent measures of the in- 


fluence of household relationship and of age may be secured by analo 


with the first four measures above. Equivalent measures of 


the influence of any two factors taken in combination may be secured by analogy with the fifth and sixth measures above. 


for persons married withewife present, and 
one for “other” marital status. Eight expect- 
ed frequencies in addition to the total ob- 
served frequency are required for the analy- 
sis. Each is either found in the total table or 
secured by summing quantities from the 
other two tables. With these expected val- 
ues, nineteen gross, net, and combined val- 
ues may be secured. The seven involving 
marital status are shown in Table 7, and the 
remainder are analogous to these. The nu- 
merical results are summarized in Table 8, 
and the cell ratios of observed to expected 
frequencies appear in Table 9. 


able while holding other factors constant 
has been demonstrated by Woodbury. 
Measurement of the factors associated with 
a difference between a subgroup and the to- 
tal population has been presented in this 
paper. 

A third use is for prediction of time 
series. Edwin Goldfield’s technique of 
‘multiple standardization” is essentially the 
same method, but with certain differences 
which make it appropriate for prediction.’ 

7 John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United 


States, 1890-1969 (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948), Appen. B, pp. 219-36. 


: TABLE 8 
SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN AGE, HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP, 
AND MARITAL STATUS TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE 
; NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 





RESIDUAL AS 
Tyre or INFLUENCE NUE OF pores ; PoR CENTO 
WORKERS Lanor FORGE OBSERVED 
i l LABOR FORCE 
Total difference...... A E E 88,700 BiBO EET 
-Influence of Age 
NOS hth aa ea E eed es ied — 63,400 —~2.69 4.06 
Household relationship constant..........- - 42,104 —1.12 3.49 
Marital status constant................- 3,010 0.08 2.28 
Both constant..........-....ssee eens — 40,688 —I.08 3-45 
Influence of Household Relationship 
Gross ETE E ton erase amr S E —~ 1,034 —0,03 2.39 
ABS COUSLANCLS, AG.ecn br cami Hare E 20, 262 0.54 1.82 
Marital status constant..............6.- - 49,872 1.33 1.04 
Bothconstant eeren ia ewe soe cose 6,165 0.16 2.20 
f Influence of Marital Status 

GTOSS. aaee EEA ETEEN TE ee — 53,939 —1.44 3.80 
Åge constant. 6 oii arle Bhi aaey aa cae pees 12,570 0.34 2.03 
Household relationship constant.......-.. — 3,033 —0. 08 2.45 


Both constant. ....... 0... e see e eee ees — 1,527 0,04 2.41 
Combined Influence of Age and Household Relationship 


OOS nes oe celtic eaed metas ae ees — 43,228 1.15 3-52 
Marital status constant................. 9,184 0.24 2.12 







Combined Influence of Age and Marital Status 











Gross. ccc weecocte E EENE ee — 50,920 
Household relationship constant.......... — 43,721 
Combined Influence of Household Rela- 
tionship and Marital Status 
GOSS 2 tails toe A E Sawbeis eee — 4,067 —O.11 2.47 
AGE CONSIAN AEE E en E sacs 18,735 0.50 1.87 
Combined Influence of Age, Household Relation- 
ship, and Marital Status 

GTOSS. 6 oo eee pence tee cence eee e eee —24,755 ! —I.19 | 3.56 
e F 


. e 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


Whereas the present analysis compares the 
nonwhite population with the combined 
white and nonwhite population, on the as- 
sumption that the minority-majority rela- 
tion affects the rates of both groups, Gold- 
field’s technique compares one year with an- 
other, since in the time-serles problem there 
would be no equivalent meaning to the com- 
bined figure. Second, Goldfield divides up 
the “joint” influence, or “interaction,” be- 
tween variables and allocates it to the re- 
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LIMITATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF 
THE METHOD 

Among the more obvious limitations of 
the method are the following: (1) the results 
are a function of the particular categories of 
division; (2) the method indicates only sta- 
tistical association, not causal influence; and 
(3) no analysis is likely to be sufficiently re- 
fined to subtract out the influence of all the 
related factors in the situation. 

The most serious problem enters in choice 


TABLE 9 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO EXPECTED NONWHITE MALES IN THE LABOR FORCE BY AGE, 
MARITAL STATUS, AND HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP, UNITED STATES, 1949 


YEARS OF AGE 





Hovusenoip RELATIONSHIP 

14717 18-24 25734 35-44 45764 65— 

Married, Wife Present 
Head of pvt. household.......... 1.04 1.00 1.00 ¥.00 1.01 1.19 
Relative of bead a. veconci ead. 1.35 1.02 1.01 1.04 1.09 135 
BI EEEE Rede bata es ok .98 I.Or 1.00 I.OI 1.02 1.06 

Other Marital Status 
Head of pvt. household.......... 1.32 1.03 1.00 1.01 1.03 1.29 
Relative of head................ 1.76 1.06 1.00 1.00 1,O1 1.37 
ENCE 3.0 08a S ato weed eile Bae 1.10 -99 r.00 I.OI 1.03 I.30 


spective variables. This is necessary for pre- 
dictive use and is parallel to the effect of the 
regression coefficient in linear correlation. 
But, for analysis of the amportance of fac- 
tors, it is an unjustified and misleading pro- 
cedure. Finally, Goldfield treats the “resid- 
ual” as an additional. factor, which is a 
heuristic device to facilitate predictive use 
but does not add to the analytic use pre- 
sented here. 

Application to both qualitative and 
grouped quantitative independent variables 
has been illustrated. In addition to using an 
attribute as the dependent variable, the 
method can also be applied to a quantita- 
tive dependent variable or to a qualitative 
variable of more than two categories.’ 


of the rate to be used in column C of Table 1 
or as the central term of each cellin Table 3. 
The use of rates from the total population 
rests on two assumptions. First, whites and 
nonwhites within any row or cell are taken 
as constituting a universe which is causally 
homogeneous? with respect to the factors 
which account for labor force participation. 
On the surface the assumption that the 
same factors influence whites and nonwhites 


8 Cf. Tumer, “Some Factors in the Difer- 
ential Position of Whites and Negroes in the 
Labor Force of: the United States in 1940,” pp. 
223 ff. 


9 Cf. Thomas C. McCormick, Elementary Social 
Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941) 
pp. 223 ff. 
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in the same manner with respect to entering 
and leaving the labor force is belied by the 
data. This negative evidence must be as- 
sumed to reflect the presence of additional 
factors not yet isolated. Ultimately, the de- 
cision is largely a matter of the judgment of 
the investigator, although such obvious de- 
viations from this assumption as a change in 
a variable which raises the white labor force 
rate and lowers the nonwhite rate may be 
readily identified. 

The second assumption is that the cell (or 
row) rate is independent of the racial com- 
position of that cell. The present illustration 
probably does not entirely meet this require- 
ment, though the opposite assumption, that 
the labor force rates of the white and of the 
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nonwhite population are unaffected by the 
presence of the other racial group, would 
also be unsatisfactory. In dealing with em- 
ployment instead of labor force participa- 
tion, the requirement might be more nearly 
met, since total employment may be con- 
sidered largely a function of the total jobs 
available and only to a slight extent a func- 
tion of the racial composition of the popu- 
lation. This assumption must probably be 
treated as a limitation on interpretation, 
such as is imposed by most statistical tech- 
niques, and should not prevent the profit- 
able use of the technique in many situations. 
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THE FOOL AS A SOCIAL TYPE 


ORRIN E. KLAPP 


ABSTRACT 


The fool is a social type having certain definable roles and a special status and function in group life. 
Focls represent departures from group norms of propriety which are subject to the sanction of ridicule. 
Fool-making is a continuous social process and operates to enforce propriety and to adjust status. 


Among the collective labels which have 
an unusual power of assigning status is the 
epithet of “the fool.” The fool represents a 
collective concept of a kind of person or con- 
duct peculiarly ridiculous and inferior. De- 
spite his low status, however, the fool is a 
symbol of fundamental importance, repre- 
senting a role especially valued by the 
group. The fool is a social type found widely 
in folklore, literature, and drama. The role 
of the foolis institutionalized in comedy and 
in the professions of the clown and jester.! 
Everyone plays the fool at some time; fool- 
making is a continual social process; it is 
safe to say that every group must have a 
fool. Moreover, there is a tendency to dram- 
atize social forces as a conflict of heroes and 
villains. In this human drama the fool also 
plays a part. Whereas the hero represents 
the victory of good over evil, the fool repre- 
sents values which are rejected by the group: 
causes that are lost, incompetence, failure, 
and fiasco. So that, in a sense, fool-making 
might be called a process of history. Public 
figures who become classified as fools lose 
their chance of leadership. The label of “the 
fool” is, therefore, a propaganda device of 
special significance. 


See Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature (Helsinki: Suomaleinen Tiedeakatemia, 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1932-36), IV, 
149-249; and O. M. Busby, Development of the Fool 
én the Elizabethan Drama (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1923). For a survey of the historical and 
institutional roles of the fool see Enid Welsford, 
The Fool, His Social and Literary History CLon- 
don: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1935); and Barbara 
Swain, Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932). 


Our problem here is to define the foolasa 
social type. What is the role of the fool, 
what situations make fools, and what are the 
status and function of the fool in social or- 
ganization? As a social type? the fool has 
certain definable characteristics, as to both 
personal traits and roles. The creation of a 
fool is accomplished by ascribing character- 
istics of the fool to a person through situa- 
tions which “make a fool” of somebody or 
popular definitions which impute the char- 
acter of a fool, that is, jokes and epithets. 
For purposes of investigation a fool is de- 
fined here as a person, real or imaginary, 
who is generally ridiculed and who occupies 
a distinctive status because of this. 


TYPES OF FOOLS 


The fool is distinguished from the norma] 
group member by a deviation in person or 
conduct which is regarded as ludicrous and 
improper. He is usually defined as a person 
lacking in judgment, who behaves absurdly 
or stupidly. The antics of the fool, his ugli- 
ness, gracelessness, senselessness, or possible 
deformity of body represent departures from 
corresponding group norms of propriety. 
The fool is the antithesis of decorum, beau- 
ty, grace, intelligence, strength, and other 
virtues embodied in heroes; and, therefore, 
as a type is antiheroic. The deviation of the 
fool from the normal has three character- 
istics: It is an extreme exaggeration or de- 

2 For discussion of the concept and method of 
the social type, see Samuel M. Strong, ‘Social 
Types in a Minority Group: Formulation of a 
Metkod,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII, 


(1923), 563-73; and “‘Negro-White Relations as 
Reflected in Social Types,” ibid., LIT (1946), 23-30. 
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ficiency; it is an evidence of weakness or ir- 
responsibility; and it is an offense against 
propriety rather than against mores. With 
regard to the first of these, as the following 
examples will show, the role of the foo! in- 
volves a strikingeexhibition of some incon- 
gruity or shortcoming. With respect to the 
second, the role of the fool inherently in- 
volves failure, weakness, or comic frustra- 
tion. Because of his ineffectuality, the fool is 
regarded as incompetent and irresponsible. 
Despite his shortcomings, therefore, hz is 
distinguished from the villain by the fact 
that his pranks involve no evil intent or are 
too stupid to be taken seriously. The fool is 
thus tolerated and is regarded with amuse- 
ment rather than being punished. The types 
of fools described below are distinguished by 
the particular way in which they depart 
from group norms, whether by an excess of 
by a deficiency in respect to some virzue: 
(1) the antic fool, (2) the comic rogue, (3) 
the rash fool, (4) the clumsy fool, (5) the 
deformed fool, (6) the simple fool, (7) the 
weak fool, (8) the comic butt, (9) the pom- 
pous fool, and (xro) the mock hero. 

The first three types deviate through ex- 
cesses of conduct. The antic fool departs 
from decorum through impulsive or playful 
behavior, e.g., pranks, leaps, undignified 
postures, grimaces, mimicry, and other 
capers. He is the “cutup” or “life of tae 
party.” In the theatrical profession some of 
the epithets given to this role are ‘‘clown- 
ing” or “mugging.” The comic rogue, or 
“scamp,” is different from the antic fool in 
that his conduct departs from propriety 
specifically in the direction of forbidden be- 
havior: “mischief” or criminality, e.g., im- 
pudent gestures, liberties, obscenities, or 
preposterous, burlesque villainies. His in- 
effectualness, lack of serious intent, or other 
weakness, however, prevents the group from 
taking him seriously. The rash fool, on the 
other hand, is characterized by immoderate 
extremes or lack of judgment in directions 
ordinarily approved by the group. His en- 
thusiasm, however, is “recklessness”; bis 
daring is “foolhardiness’; his bravery is 
“bravado.” The rash fool is found in our so- 


s 
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ciety in the roles of the daredevil, the flag- 
pole-sitter, the stunt flyer, and the youth 
with the “hot-rod” racer. He is found also in 
the prodigal or wastrel,? the person given to 
ruinous extremes in life or business. Finally, 
the rash fool is seen in the leader who gets 
“too far ahead of his time.” 

Other fool types depart from group norms 
through a deficiency in person or conduct. 
The clumsy fool shows a lack of grace or 
proficiency in situations requiring expert- 
ness and decorum, e.g., one who slips or falls 
into an awkward posture on a public occa- 
sion. The person who hobbles, limps, or is 
physically awkward more easily acquires 
this role. The deformed foo] deviates in ap- 
pearance from group norms of beauty, stat- 
ure, posture, health, etc. He may be ugly, 
dwaried, crippled, gigantic, animal-like, or 
subhuman in appearance. Deformity has 
the symbolic capacity to suggest various in- 
appropriate roles of the fool. Artificial dis- 
tortions through make-up are used to sug- 
gest the deformities of the fool, as, for in- 
stance, the large feet and bulbous nose of 
the clown. Any person who departs mark- 
edly from group norms of appearance is 
easily cast in the role of the fool. On the 
other hand, a demonstration of deficiency of 
intelligence or wit places a person in the 
category of the simple fool. He is classed as 
naive, senseless, backward, or rustic. Among 
the roles which create the simple fool are 
ludicrous failure, comic frustration,’ unin- 
telligible behavior or utterances, and the 
quality of being easily taken advantage of. 
Another type of, deficiency is found in the 
weak fool, the person lacking in aggressive- 
ness, strength, or courage, e.g., the “sissy.” 
Oversubmissive and overprotected personal- 
ity types are caught in this appellation. So 
also is the person whose moral code, dress, 
background, etc., render him “too nice” for 

3 See David Malcomson, Ten Heroes (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941), pp. 125-40. 


4E.g., American Indian folk fools dive for 
reflected food, shoot at enemy’s reflection in water, 
eat medicines which physic them, etc.; see Stith 
Thompson, Tales of North American Indians (Cam- 
pridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929), 
pp. 364-65. 
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the world of practical affairs. The weak or 
oversubmissive fool, when his conduct be- 
comes of serious consequence to the group, is 
called a coward, a type marginal to the vil- 
lain or traitor. 

The role of the comic butt is played par- 
ticularly by deformed, weak, and simple 
foals. This may be defined as the regular 
recipience of group derision and abuse. The 
butt is persecuted because his appearance 
constantly draws derision or because he is 
too stupid, submissive, or cowardly to fight 
back. In appearnace he may be bedraggled, 
drooping, forlorn, in patches, or he may pre- 
sent a picture of battered dignity, e.g., the 
comedy type of the hobo. As in the case of 
the comic-strip character, “Sad Sack,” 
“everything happens to him.” Despite his 
misfortunes, the comic butt is apparently in- 
destructible. He survives blows, falls, and 
insults; and the onlookers laugh rather than 
pity. 
Two fool roles are distinguished which in- 
volve pose or pretense to status. The great 
or pompous fool deviates from group stand- 
ards through an excess of pride or presump- 
tion and a lack of competence. Persons of 
tank, age, or great size are particularly vul- 
nerable to this role. They are deflated or 
“shown up” by revelation of pretense, de- 
feat by a lesser rival, or a mistake, and thus 
made fools. Another pretender fool is found 
in the mock hero, a device commonly used 
in satirical literature. A mock hero is made 
by casting an ineffective person in the role 
or pose of the hero, e.g., by epithets applied 
to an ordinary person, such as “Crusader,” 
“Sir Galahad,” “Superman.” Various de- 
vices reveal that the supposed hero is really 
a fool: he performs the gestures of the hero, 
but his weaknesses afe apparent through his 
armor. 


FOOL-MAKING SITUATIONS AND PROCESSES 


As has been stated, certain collective 
processes and situations make fools. Fool- 
making situations are so constantly pre- 
sented to the average person that he may be 
unable to avoid occasionally falling into 
the role.5 Life is a continual process of fool* 
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making. Popular humor, derision, and be- 
littlement are constantly assigning this role. 
Consequently, because fool-ascription is a 
status descent, social relations are con- 
tinually rendered unstable by fool-making. 
These processes and situations are of inter- 
est to those desirous of stabilizing or con- 
trolling political structure, e.g., through 
leadership or propaganda. 

Fool-making situations are presented in 
the various institutions of comedy. These 
may be defined as those conditions which 
render it most likely that a person willact or 
appear as a fool. The profession of the 
clown embodies the perfected art of making 
a fool of one’s self or others for public enter- 
tainment.To become a fool, one’s appearance 
or conduct must be distorted from expecta- 
tion in the direction of types such as those de- 
scribed above. Among the important fool- 
making situations may beitemized thefollow- 
ing:(z)involuntary or deliberate distortion of 
appearance or dress from group norms, e.g., 
by a mustache or monocle; (2) antic or in- 
decorous behavior in situations requiring 
proficiency and decorum, e.g., horseplay or a 
badly timed joke by a political candidate. 
Socrates was made a fool in Aristophanes’ 
play, “The Clouds,” by being lowered in a 
basket. The fool is also made by (3) absurd 
failures revealing weakness or frustration; (4) 
defeats by lesser rivals, e.g., being “shown 
up” in public debate; (5) unflattering com- 
parisons with inferior persons, particularly 
with fools; (6) situations in which one is 
forced to make a bluff or to play an unfamil- 
iar role, as, for instance, the youth who is 
trying to smoke like a man, the nouveau riche 
and his faux pas in “high society”; (7) lack 
of timing or insight, which causes one to 
play an inappropriate role, e.g., the “hero” 
who rushes on the stage too soon or too late; 
and (8) being made the butt of a joke which 
imputes any of the various roles of the fool. 

Because fool-making is a collective impu- 
tation, it is not necessary, however, that a 


Ss ‘All people are exposed to situations in which 
they must act as fools’ (Kenneth Burke, Attitudes 
toward History [New York: New Republic, 1937], 
I, 52). 
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person actually have the traits or perform 
the role of the fool. A person is a foo! when 
he is socially defined as a fool. All persons in 
public positions are exposed to popular hu- 
mor. Among the social defining processes 
which assign the role of the fool are (1) jckes 
and popular humor, (2) name-call:ng, 
(3) literary and artistic satire, and (4) prop- 
aganda. No one, for instance, is so respected 
that no jokes or rumors will circulate about 
him. A ludicrous conception may be built 
up; the anecdote may become one of the im- 
perishable stories which are part of his repu- 
tation. Nicknames are also applied to public 
personages which help to characterize them 
and give the public a greater sense of famil- 
larity with them. These epithets are often 
based upon some outstanding feature of the 
personality in question; the slightest idio- 
syncrasy may make him liable to jokes and 
epithets which assign the role of the fool. 
Satire may also distort his character through 
caricature, parody, burlesque, irony, etc. 
Finally, propaganda may exploit these spon- 
taneous defining processes. 

Despite the universality of fool-making 
processes, it is obvious that all persons who 
become thus characterized do not remain 
fools, that fools are selected. What makes a 
fool role stick? Among the factors respon- 
sible for permanent characterization as a 
fool we may particularly note (1) repeated 
performances .or obvious personal traits 
which continually suggest the role of the 
fool; (2) a striking, conclusive, or colozful 
single exhibition which convinces the public 
that the person is irremediably a fool; 
(3) a story or epithet so “good” that iż is 
continually repeated and remembered, mak- 
ing up an imperishable legend; and (4) fail- 
ure to contradict a fool role by roles or 
stories of a different category. 


ESCAPE FROM THE FOOL ROLE 


Instances may be found in which persons 
popularly defined as fools have escaped from 


6B. A. Botkin has defined folklore as the “stuff 
that travels and the stuff that sticks” (4 Treasury 
of American Folklore [New York: Crown Publiskers, 
1944]), p. XXIV. 
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this role by actions or stories which allowed 
them to be redefined in terms of more fa- 
vored social types. In general, however, it 
may be said that the longer a person has 
been characterized as a fool, the harder it is . 
for him to redeem himself. The strategy of 
escape is to do something which causes 
people to take one seriously: aggressive ac- 
tions?’ which cause one to be defined as a 
hero or exhibition of “human” traits which 
arouse sympathy. 

Among the major routes of escape from 
the fcol role are the following: (1) Avoidance 
of the imputation by “taking” a joke and 
“laughing it off” implies that there has been 
no injury, that the jibe is ineffectual or in- 
applicable. (2) A counter-joke or effective 
repartee “turns the tables” and makes the 
other a fool; “having the last word” or get- 
ting the best of a contest of wits has, in fact, 
the effect of defining the winner as a clever 
hero. (3) A similar strategy involves accept- 
ance of the fool role and its use as a “ruse” 
or “trap” for a clever victory. This is em- 
bodied in the sage fool, the rustic wit, or 
pseudo-fool, who under a pose of simplicity 
hides unexpected sharpness. By defeating 
more pretentious opponents, he passes the 
foolrole along. (4) Activity, aggressiveness, 
or “fight” may transform a fool into a hero, 
particularly when he picks a larger opponent 
or identifies himself with a social cause. By 
choice of a larger opponent there is a double 
chance of heroic status, since victory will 
make the person a “giant-killer,” whereas 
defeat is no disgrace but may, on the con- 
trary, cast him as a victim or martyr. 
(5) We must note also that the social pattern 
of the “Cinderella” operates as a powerful 
expectancy in American life, causing people 
to look hopefully at the “dark. horse” or 
“underdog” for signs of a sudden rise to suc- 
cess. The person who is derided, clumsy, 
stupid, or made a fool, is a typical starting- 
point of the Cinderella theme. Any revela- 
tion of potentiality or unexpected merit may 


7 See O. E. Klapp, “‘Creation of Popular Heroes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIV (1948), 135-41; 
and “The Folk Hero,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LXII (1949), 17-25. | 
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start this pattern of expectancy into opera- 
tion. (6) Finally, by suffering or showing 
“human” traits which arouse sympathy, a 
person can escape from the fool role. Exces- 
sive persecution, e.g., “carrying a joke too 
far,” tends to make a martyr out of the fool. 
Undue cruelty on the part of opponents, 
particularly if it is at the same time revealed 
that he has been injured, that he is human, 
hes feelings, etc., will serve to evoke identi- 
fication and shatter the definition of him as 
subhuman. Depiction of human traits by 
anecdotes of acts of kindness, showing his 
family life, etc., will perform the same func- 
tion. If persecution occurs under conditions 
in which the fool can be identified with a 
popular cause, so that his sufferings are seen 
as sacrifices, conversion to the very powerful 
role of the martyr is possible. 


STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE FOOL 


Whether professionalized as clown and 
jester or found in the butt of popular humor 
and village idiot, the position of the fool is 
distinctive. The various statuses of the fool 
include the household fool ot court jester, 
the folk fool played by peasants, the folklore 
fool, the comic or dramatic fool, the profes- 
sional clown or buffoon, and the village idi- 
ot. When established as part of social struc- 
ture, the status of the fool has four charac- 
teristics. It is low, ridiculed, tolerated, and 
licensed. When not established as a formal 
status, it still persists as a social type or folk- 
lore conception in popular humor, particu- 
larly as comic butt and. antic player of 
tricks. The status of the fool presents a para- 
dox in that it is both depreciated and val- 
ued: It is at the same time despised and tol- 
erated, ridiculed and enjoyed, degraded and 
privileged. Regarding the low status of the 
fool, we may note that he is at the nadir of 
the value system of the group. He is most 
lacking in honor and the recipient of all in- 


8 The importance of status is usually symbolized 
by honor; see Hans Speier, “Honor and Social 
Structure,” Social Research, IT (1935), 74-07; 
and O. E. Klapp, “Hero worship in America, 
American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 53-62. 
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dignities.? The fool might be defined func- 
tionally as a ridiculed status. Being made a 
fool is a type of disgrace. Ascription of the 
fool role to any status is a descent. The fool 
is lacking in rights and responsibilities; 
nothing serious is demanded of him; the 
bauble of the fool symbolizes his incompe- 
tence, and nobody wants to follow him. His 
sole privilege is his “license.” Despite his low 
status, however, the role of the fool is valued 
and appreciated. He enjoys a certain impor- 
tance and popularity; he may have fame. 
His pranks and jokes are to his reputation 
what exploits are to the hero. He is, there- 
fore, not a “nobody.” He is appreciated 
through collective representations of his 
role, e.g., drama, fame, and folklore. The 
fact that the role is thus institutionalized in 
comedy and perpetuated in folklore sug- 
gests that the fool has important social 
functions. 

These social functions are to be found 
principally in certain contributions which 
the fool makes to group organization and 
discipline. Some of these may be noted: The 
fool upsets decorum by antics and eases 
routine by comic relief.” He also acts as a 
cathartic symbol for aggressions in the form 
of wit. He takes liberties with rank; and as 


9 Festivals are noted as “‘seasons of lawlessness 
and buffoonery when all revellers behaved fool- 
ishly.” The “Feast of Fools” flourished in the ca- 
thedral towns of France during the fifteenth 
century: “It took the form of a complete reversal 
of ordinary custom. ... The baculus or staff of 
office was delivered into the hands of one of the 
despised subdeacons who as ‘bishop or Pope or 
King of Fools’ led his fellows into the stalls of the 
higher clergy, to remain there and usurp their 
functions for the duration of the feast. This transfer- 
ence of authority was the signal for the most aston- 
ishing revels. As soon as the higher clergy sked their 
authority the ecclesiastical ritual lost its sanctity. 
Even the Mass was burlesqued. Censing was done 
with pudding and sausages. Sometimes an ass was 
introduced into church.... On these occasions 
solemn Mass was punctuated with brays and howls, 
and the rubrics of the ‘office’ direct that the cele- 
brant instead of saying Ite missa est shall bray 
three times... and that the people shall respond 
in similar fashion. But... if local churches toler- 
ated the Feast, it was ceaselessly combatted by the 
Church Universal” (Welsford, op. cit., pp. 70, 
200-201). 


THE THEORY OF POPULATION GROWTH CYCLES: 
DONALD OLEN COWGILL - A 


ABSTRACT 


Four theoretical types of population growth cycles are presented. Growth cycles resulting from lower 
death rates in combination with stationary birth rates seem to have characterized preindustrial societies. A 
growth cycle resulting from a lag of the birth rate behind the death rate while both are declining appears to 
have accompanied industrialization. Future growth cycles in industrialized societies will probably depend 
upon increased birth rates in combination with “sticky” death rates. The fourth theoretical cycle in which 
death rates lag behind birth rates while both increase has neither precedent nor prospect. 


The systematic study of population be- 
gan with the broad supposedly universal 
principles enunciated by Malthus. Much 
of the development of later population 
theory has been a reaction to these Mal- 
thusian principles, largely by way of point- 
ing out specific exception to the general 
principle arising in the last century and 
a half and attempting to adjust the theory to 
meet these new facts. This emphasis on 
events of recent times plus the dearth of 
population facts for other periods has tended 
to foster the impression that principles ade- 
quate to explain modern phenomena are 
adequate for all time. One specific area in 
which this seems to be the case is in the the- 
ory relating to population cycles. 

The chief cycle theories have been based 
exclusively upon modern human popula- 
tions or laboratory experiments with sub- 
human species. One of the best known is that 
of Raymond Pearl: 


Growth occurs in cycles. Within one and the 
same cycle, and in a spatially limited area or 
universe, growth in the first half of the cycle 
starts slowly but the absolute increment per 
unit of time increases steadily until the mid- 
point of the cycle is reached. After that point 
the Increment per unit of time becomes smaller 
until the end of the cycle. 


- This theory, based first on experiments with 
the Drosophila melanogaster in the limited 
environment of a milk bottle, was stated as 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Sociological Society, Minneapolis, April 30, 
1948. 

2 The Biology of Population Growth (New York® 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), p. 22, 


a mathematical law, using a formula for the 
logistic curve to describe the curve of popu- 
lation growth. This type of curve is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. Pearl found that the same 
curve could be fitted to the growth pattern 
of yeast and of chickens, again under the 
ideal conditions of a spatially limited uni- 
verse. It may be remarked parenthetically 
that in all these experiments Pearl started 
with a limited population in a relatively 
ample environment—conditions that are 
seldom approximated in the human popula- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Pearl went on to fit logistic 
curves to human populations, including the 
United States, the city of New York, and 
the city of Baltimore—all recent, modern 
phenomena. Apparently, like Malthus, he 
saw no difference in human reasons Jor de- 
celerating growth as the upper asymptote 
was approached from the similar phenome- 
non when found among chickens or fruit 
flies. Indeed, in the unsuccessful effort to 
secure an unsophisticated human popula- 
tion that would most closely resemble fruit 
flies in a bottle, Pearl studied the people of 
Algeria after their subjugation by the 
French in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The analogy was not that the French 
“bottled” them up in this period but that 
the pacific condition of the Algerians in sub- 
sequent decades permitted expansion of 
population as the fruit flies expanded in the 
bottle. Here a reasonably close fit to the 
logistic curve was obtained, in part due to 
neglect of the gross inaccuracy of early 
population data for Algeria. 

From this Pearl generalized that ‘‘growth 
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- occurs in cycles.” So far, perhaps, Pearl is on 
safe ground. It is when he sets forth iderti- 
cal explanations for these cycles, human and 
subhuman, that he errs. 
A somewhat similar cycle theory, though 
less precise, is that of the Italian, Gini,3 who 
mixed his theology, cosmology, and national- 
' ism up with a limited time perspective on 
population and adduced the theory that a 
. human population has a life-cycle similar to 
that of the individual, characterized by an 
early period of rapid growth, a period of 
- maturity and stability, followed by senes- 
cence and decline. Gini seems to identify 
populations with nations and to permit him- 
self the scientific luxury of choosing his 


Frc. 1.--A population growth cycle 


starting point in time in such a way that zhe 
facts of. growth must fit the theory, ot2er 
periods being ignored. He is also dazzled by 
the population growth of modern times, 
especially in Western nations and gains in 
illusion of universality therefrom. Stripped 
of metaphysics and nationalistic bias, zhe 
part of this theory which treats of zhe 
growth phase of the cycle, like that of Pearl, 
describes cycles that have occurred and may 
occur. The part of the theory which posits 
a decline is much more debatable, and illus- 
trations of a decline to the original level are 
distinctly hard to find. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to 
debate the pros and cons of whether there 
are cycles of population growth or whether 
they occur at regular intervals. It is merely 
assumed that some populations do experi- 
ence periods of growth approximating the 
pattern described by Pearl, although these 
periods of growth show no necessary rela- 
tion to the chronological life of a nation and 
do not necessarily occur with any regularity. 

3 Corrado Gini, in Population (“Harris Founda- 
. tion Lectures” [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 19291). 
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In fact, it is assumed that, throughout most 
of human history, growth has been irregular, 
alternating between periods of growth and 
plateaus of relative stability. 

Assuming, then, that growth cycles may 
be observed in many and varied populations, 
and assuming that, in general, such cycles do 
result in an S-curve of growth, the object of 
this paper is to examine the mechanics by 
which such growth takes place. The growth 
phase of population change is selected for 
consideration, not because of any illusion of 
universality on the part of the author but 
rather as a convenient point of. departure 
and because previous cycle theories to which 
this paper is a reaction have concentrated 
upon growth. For purposes of simplicity we 
shall disregard the effects of migration and 
treat only of natural increase. It is in regard 
to the mechanics of the cycle that our cycle 
theorists come into sharp disagreement. 
Malthus inferred that any growth cycle 
would ultimately be curtailed and brought 
to a close by an increase in the death rate. 
Gini, Pearl, and Yule see the close of the 
cycle effected by a falling birth rate. The 
views of Spencer, Sadler,5 and Nitti® sup- 
port this latter contention. Interestingly, 
there is less open or obvious disagreement in 
explaining the origin of a growth cycle, for 
the simple reason that the cycle theorists 
have largely ignored the question. It might 
be assumed that, as they explain the cessa- 
tion of growth by a decline in the birth rate, 
they would ascribe its origin to an increase 
in the birth rate. However, this is not spe- 
cifically stated, and the general implication 
seems to be that they assume normal situa- 
tion to be a much higher birth rate than 
death rate. The highly artificial environ- 
mental situation in which Pearl conducted 
his biological experiments were amenable to 
this interpretation. In these experiments he 


4 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, TZ (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897), 483 and sor. 

s M. T. Sadler, The Law of Population (London: 
John Murray, 1830), p. 368. 

SF. S. Nitti, Population and the Social System 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894), chaps. 
ii and iii. 
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was much more concerned with what 
stopped the cycle than how it started, and 
it is perhaps not surprising that he carried 
this emphasis over into the study of human 
populations. He quotes with approval Yule’s 
treatment of birth-death ratios during a 
cycle, even reproducing Yule’s diagram, 
which, significantly, depicts a birth rate 
twice as large as the death rate at the be- 
ginning of the cycle.” While this may obtain 
for fruit flies when placed in a bottle or even 
for human populations suddenly trans- 
planted to an ample environment, it is a 
logical impossibility for old populations, 


human or insect, in an already saturated en- 


vironment. In such conditions the flattening 
of the curve adjacent to the lower asymptote 
implies a period of stability. Such stability 
necessitates a balance of births and deaths 
at some level. Yule’s birth and death ratios 
would produce Pearl’s logistic curve of 
growth only under the ideal conditions of 
transplantation of a few individuals into an 
ideal environment—conditions approximat- 
ed to a degree in the New World since the 
discovery of America if we disregard the in- 
digenous American population. Such condi- 
tions could not have obtained in Algeria at 
the beginning of the cycle studied by Pearl. 
This logical inconsistency is overlooked by 
Pearl.? By contrast, the implication of Mal- 
thus appears clear cut; any technological 
improvement, any new resources, any new 
territory for exploitation will tend to in- 
crease the population by temporarily de- 
pressing the death rate. 

Here, then, we find implicit and explicit 
disagreement on how birth rates and death 
rates behave during a growth cycle of popu- 
lation. What are the mechanics of a growth 
cycle and are they the same for all cycles? 


THEORETICAL CYCLES 


Theoretically, a cycle of growth through 
natural increase could be inaugurated by 


7 Pearl, op. ctt., p. 129. 


8 Ibid., chap. iii; and G. U. Yule, “The Growth 
of Population and the Factors Which Contribute,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI 
(1925), 38. | 
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either an increased birth rate or a decreased 
death rate and terminated by either a de- 
creased birth rate or an increased death rate. 
But there is a dynamic relationship between 
these two variables that requires considera- 
tion of the whole cycle. ° 

Four simple theoretical patterns of rela- 
tionship emerge as possible combinations. 

Cycle I.—While the birth rate remains 
stationary, the death rate falls, then rises 
again to terminate the cycle (see Fig. 2). 
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Fic. 2,—The mechanics of Cycle I (the primitive 
cycle). 


Cycle II.—This cycle is characterized by 
both falling birth rates and falling death 
rates; but in the initial stages the death rate 
drops more rapidly than the birth rate, only 
to be overtaken by a more rapidly falling 
birth rate in the later. stages of the cycle (see 


Fig. 3). 





Fic. 3.—The mechanics of Cycle II (the modern 
cycle). 


Cycle III.—This cycle is initiated by a 
rising birth rate and brought to a close by a 
recession of the birth rate, while the death 
rate remains stable (see Fig. 4). 





Death 





Frc. 4.—The mechanics of Cycle IIT (the future 
cycle), 


Cycle IV.—This cycle is alse initiated by 
a rising birth rate but is terminated by a 
subsequent rise in the death rate (see Fig. 5). 
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This does not exhaust the possibilities; 
there are numerous other combinations and 
permutations that might be remarked. But 
these will serve as the most obvious and 
simple pure forms of the cycle. Each of these 
in the regular form presented above will ze- 
sult in an S-curve of population growth. 

Now let us see when and where these dif- 
ferent forms of the cycle have occurred. 


PRIMITIVE POPULATION CYCLE 


Prior to the recent decline in the birth 
rate in countries affected by the Industrial 
Revolution and concomitant developmenzs, 
there is no reliable evidence of growth cycles 
produced by rising birth rates. Bowen ad- 
mits of a possible Increase in the birth rate 
during the Middle Ages.’ However, there is 





Fic. 5.—The mechanics of Cycle IV 


no proof of this development, and the safer 
generalization is that in the main the birth 
rate in pre-industrial times was relative_y 
high and reasonably stable. Of this situaticn 
Thompson has the following to say: 


Before the development of the more efficient 
methods of machine production in Western 
countries and before the accompanying agri- 
cultural revolution got under way, steady ard 
rapid population growth was the excepticn 
rather than therule. There was a severe strugg-e 
for mere subsistence. When for some reasons 
conditions were favorable, when there was a 
series of good crop years, when favorable “runt” 
of fish appeared, or when disease was less 
prevalent than usual, there was an increase in 
population, its rate depending on how favor- 
able these conditions were at the time. But, 
when dearth.and disease came, the death rate 
rose and population did not grow or even 
declined.t¢ 

9 “Tt is quite probable that birth rates may have 
had some slight age-long decline. There is, however, 
the strong possibility of a perceptible upward 
trend during the Middle Ages” (Ezra Bowen, An 
Hypothesis of Population Growth (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931], p. 169). 
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The inference from this quotation is that the 
fluctuating variable in these circumstances 
is the death rate, not the birth rate. A little 
later Thompson says: 


These facts, coupled with the observations 
of population growth in the nonindustrialized 
nations of today, lead us to believe that in pre- 
Industrial Revolution days all death rates 
were high and averaged very little lower than 
the birth rates....A violently fluctuating 
death rate with a very slow increase of popula- 
tion over long periods probably characterized 
most peoples before the advent of the Indus- 
trial Revolution.“ 


Thus we arrive at the hypothesis that 
cycles of growth in primitive or pre-indus- 
trial societies follow the pattern of Cycle I 
above, i.e., the initial growth is accounted 
for by a falling death rate, and the cycle 
closes with a return of the death rate to its 
previous high level. 

There are a number of authenticated 
cases where this has happened. In Finland 
between 1810 and 1870 this pattern of 
growth is evident. In 1810 the death rate 
stood above the birth rate but, by 1820, was 
ten points lower than the birth rate. Approx- 
imately the same margin was maintained 
until about 1856, when the death rate rose 
again to about the same level as the birth 
rate.!? Subsequently, of course, Finland has 
gone into the typical growth cycle which 
has accompanied industrialization, a cycle 
which differs in mechanics, as we shall see 
in a moment. 

Recurring famines in many lands induce 
an appearance of such cycles. India, up to 
about I910, gave evidence of alternating 
patterns of growth and stability or decline, 
correlated with alternating good crop years 
and bad. During the limited period for which 
statistics are available, it appears that the 
birth rate fluctuated little up to rg10, while 


10 Warren S. Thompson, Population and Peace in 
the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946), p. 22. 

1 Ibid., p. 23. 

z2 Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), pp. 
123 and 175. 
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the death rate fluctuated widely in the man- 
ner described by Thompson. 

Again, this is the pattern in China accord- 
ing to Ta Chen: 


... the data seem to show that Chinese popu- 
lation changes in the past have been cyclical 
rather than linear and that the cyclical trends 
may be roughly explained as follows: At the 
beginning of a new dynasty, when peace and 
order were maintained, population normally 
increased by the excess of births over deaths, 
and cultural development advanced apace 
' through the division of labor. As time went on, 
the increased density, coupled with the lack of 
inventions and improvements in farming 
technology, gradually intensified the struggle for 
existence by the masses. Nevertheless, popula- 
tion continued to increase until it reached a 
seturation point, the apex of the cycle. Then 
came pestilence and famine, symptoms of over- 
population, until life became increasingly more 
intolerable and revolution or war broke out. 
This temporarily relieved the pressure of popu- 
lation and brought a new dynasty into being. 
Population continued to decrease until it 
reached the lowest possible level, the bottom of 
the cycle. Then another cycle began, and the 
cyclical trends were thus repeated, each lasting 
several hundred years, the length of time being 
largely determined by the severity of the popu- 
lation pressure prior to the downfall of the 
reigning dynasty. 


The estimates cited by this author indicate 
little increase in the Chinese population 
from the year 2 A.D. to the year 1620, In- 
stead, he postulates periods of growth coun- 
terbalanced by periods of loss. While, of 
course, there are no adeqyate birth or death 
statistics for this period, it is significant that 
Ta Chen cites famine, pestilence, and war as 
the factors which bring a growth cycle to 
an end. These are mortality-inducing fac- 
tors, and the presumption is that a rising 
death rate closes the cycle. Here again, then, 
we get the picture of a fluctuating death rate 
without much change in the birth rate. 

The historical and descriptive material 
dealing with famine and pestilence, all too 
prevalent in primitive societies, uniformly 

3 Ta Chen, Population in Modern China, Suppl. 
to the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. III 
Quly, 1946). 
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supports the conclusion that this was the 
general condition in primitive societies." 

The cycle of population increase in prim- 
itive society then conforms more closely to 
Malthus’ explanation than it does to the ex- | 
planation of Pearl, Ginf, Spencer, Sadler, 
Nitti, and others who have believed that the 
close of the cycle was marked by declining 
fertility. Pearl’s use of the Algerian popula- 
tion as one in which preindustrial conditions 
would obtain is verging on the ‘ridiculous 
when he himself notes that the cycle set in 
after the conquest by. the French, who obvi- 
ously were influenced by the forces of in- 
dustrialism. Furthermore, if his evidence 
concerning human populations is of doubt- 
ful value, so is that concerning the Drosoph- 
tla. There is no direct evidence in his experi- 
ments of the actual birth or egg-laying rate 
of these fruit flies which would measure their 
reproductive efforts. The direct evidence is 
only that of periodic counts of the adult pop- 
ulation, i.e., a census. The apparently not 
excessive mortality among adult fruit flies 
under conditions of extreme density, coupled 
with the declining rate of growth of the 
population, led to the inference that the 
fertility rate had declined. This is tanta- 
mount to disregarding the deaths of infants 
and children in the human death rate, since 
the Drosophila goes through two stages of 
development before it emerges as an adult 
fly. Pearl totally disregarded the possibil- 
ities of increased mortality on the part of the 
larvae and pupae as causes of the declining 
rate of growth of population in the later 
phases of the cycle. 

It seems likely that he and others have 
been too much impressed with the obvious 
decline in birth rates in Western industrial 
nations in recent times and have tended to 
givea universalexplanation of growth cycles, 
in terms of the mechanics of this later type, 
even to the point of imposing the theory up- 
on fruit flies. 


THE MODERN CYCLE 


It is common knowledge today that popu- 
lation tends to increase with the influences 


4 See Thompson, Population Problems, chap. xiii. 
+ 
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of industrialization, the widening of com- 
mercial trade areas, the development of 
mechanized agriculture, improved medical 


~ science, and mass education. Pearl’s logistic 


curve does approximate the growth cycle oi 
most areas subjected to these influences. 

The mechanics of this modern population 
cycle are too well known to require extended 
treatment. This is the pattern of Cycle II 
above, with a declining death rate and a de- 
clining birth rate but with the birth rate 
lagging several decades behind the death 
rate. This cycle is described by Thompson 
as follows: 


The data for Sweden show the pattern of a 
growing natural increase for several decades 
after the birth rate began to decline... . Here 
the natural increase—birth rate minus death 
rate—was greater every decade from 1851 to 
1911 than in the corresponding decade a cen- 
tury earlier, although there can be no doubt 
that Sweden’s birth rate had begun to declire 
as early as 1830.... 

This period of an increasing margin between 
birth rate and death rate, or of a rather large 
but steady margin, as in Finland, is in tire 
succeeded by a period generally shorter but 
varying considerably in length from country 
to country, in which the rate of natural in- 
crease begins to decline because the birth rate 
is falling faster than the death rate but during 
which natural increase still remains quite high. 

Thus the modern cycle of population growth 
in industrialized lands is completed and the 
population again approaches the stationary cr 
has too few births to maintain itself, as it was 
in pre-industrial days—although it no longer 
fluctuates largely between excess and deficit as 
in earlier days. The failure of population to 
grow today is not because of the high and 
fluctuating death rate, as was usually the case 
in the past, but because of the low birth rate. 


Here we have the same pattern of initial 
reduction in the death rate that character- 
ized the primitive cycle; but, from there or, 
the pattern is radically different. Instead af 
a subsequent return to its former height, the 
death rate remains low—or so it has thus 
far. Thus the cycle can be concluded only bv 
a reduction in the birth rate, or, more ac- 


1s Population and Peace in the Pacific, pp. 25-2€. 
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curately, it is possible to maintain a low 
death rate indefinitely only if the birth rate 
is brought under control and reduced com- 
mensurately. In any event, the modern cy- 
cle shows not only the new feature of a low 
death rate remaining low but, probably for 
the first time in history, a secular decline in 
the birth rate. Both may then tend to be- 
come stabilized at a new and lower level. 

It seems surprising in the face of the ob- 
vious novelty of the influence affecting this 
cycle, such as scientific medicine and arti- 
ficial contraception, that anyone could con- 
clude, as Pearl apparently does, that the me- 
chanics of all cycles are the same. It should 
be noted, of course, that in his late years 
Pearl gave some recognition to the role 
played by contraception, but he never fully 
elaborated its implications for revision of his 
earlier dogmas. 


FUTURE CYCLES 


One feature of all the cycles so far dis- 
cussed is a falling death rate. Are there no 
cycles characterized by a rising birth rate? 
With a few limited exceptions, the historical 
evidence indicates a negative answer to this 
question. With particular reference to mod- 
ern times, E. M. East says: “Decreased 
death rates explain all marked gains in mod- 
ern populations. Nowhere have birth rates 
increased—except in very small areas or 
during short periods of time.’’?® 

It appears that this statement could be 
applied as well to ancient as to modern 
times. As a rule, when such a rare phenome- 
non appears in the statistical history of a 
population, it will be found that the rise is 
due to improvements in recording of births 
rather than to a real rise.in the incidence of 
birth. For instance, this is the probable 
cause of the ostensible upward trend in the 
birth rate in Ceylon from 1850 to 1900.17 

However, there are instances, as inferred 
by East, of short-term increases in the birth 
rate. For instances of this kind we need not 


16 Mankind at the Crossroads (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923), p. 271. 


*%7See Thompson, Population Problems, p. 123, 
for birth statistics of Ceylon. 
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seek far in space and time. The behavior of 
the birth rate of the United States since 
1933 is a case in point. Here, while the death 
rate remained nearly stationary, the birth 
rate responding to economic prosperity and 
war influences has shown a considerable in- 
crease. This suggests the pattern of Cycle 
IIT. Although the cycle is not as yet com- 
plete, the birth rate has not yet returned to 
its previous level, but it is dropping, and 
there is considerable reason to believe that it 
will continue to drop for some time to come. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent in 
many of the Western countries who were 
nearing the end of the modern or industrial 
cycle prior to the depression, i.e., whose 
birth rates had fallen to a relatively low 
level by 1930. In most of these areas the low 
birth rates responded to the influence of 
prosperity and war and evinced a decided 
upward trend. This effect, however, was 
much less apparent in those populations in 
which the birth rate remained at a high level 
—say, India and China—areas, that is, that 
‘had not yet entered upon the second phase of 
the modern or industrial cycle characterized 
by falling birth rates. 

From this comes the suggestion that low 
birth rates are more amenable to increase 
than are high birth rates. A corollary propo- 
sition is that it is an easier matter to lower a 
death rate of 40 than it is to lower one of 
ro. In other words, there appears to be a 
ceiling over birth rates and a floor under 
death rates. On the latter point Bowen says: 
“‘.,. there is an apparent, and presumably 
inescapable, lower limit “which the death 
rate may approach but never pass, . . . there 
is no real lower limit to the birth rate—or 
rather, zt is zero.”!$ 

From these propositions we may derive 
the hypothesis that in Western industrial- 
ized areas that have completed the modern 
population cycle eventuating in both low 
birth rates and low death rates, any growth 
cycle in the future will require an increase 
in the birth rate. Thus we have a reversal of 
the primitive conditions in which birth rates 
were high and relatively stable and in whieh 


18 Ob. cil., p. 153. 
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the death rates showed the greatest fluctua- 
tion, accounting for any cycles of growth or 
decline. In the postindustrial phase of pop- 
ulation phenomena, it appears that the 
birth rate must assume the role of greatest 
freedom and fluctuation, while the death 
rate becomes relatively stable. 

This obviously leads to the further hy- 
pothesis that in the postindustrial phase of 
population, any growth cycle in the future 
will be of the general pattern of Cycle IIT 
and that, as we have labeled Cycle I the 
“primitive cycle” and Cycle II the “mod- 
ern cycle,” so might we appropriately call 
Cycle III the “future cycle.” 

It will be noted, however, that this sub- 
sumes a continued control of the death rate 
which would prevent this cycle from assum- 
ing the form of Cycle IV. Although a slight 
upward movement in the death rate is ex- 
pected in the United States and other coun- 
tries nearing the end of the modern cycle, 
there seems to be no precedent in the past 
for Cycle IV and little prospect of its emer- 
gence in the future as a major cycle. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, it may be remarked 
that, while there have been many cycles of 
growth that may have approximated the 
regular and ideal pattern hypotheticated by 
Pearl, there is no theoretical or historical 
justification for the conclusion that the me- 
chanics of all population growth cycles are 
the same. Instead, it appears that in primi- 
tive societies cycles of growth are produced 
by a falling death rate, which subsequently 
returns to the original high level, while the 
birth rate remains relatively constant. This 
general pattern we may call the “primitive 
cycle.” Populations significantly affected by 
the Industrial Revolution and concomitant 
factors show a decidedly divergent pattern 
characterized by both falling birth rates and 
falling death rates, but with the birth rate 
lagging behind the death rate in its descent 
in the first phase, followed by a second phase 
of a more rapid drop in the birth rate, with 
the lines ultimately meeting at a low level 
for both rates. This we have called the 
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ABSTRACT 


This is a study of the relationship between migration and occupational mobility during the depression 
of 1930-35. Intra-Michigan migrants to Flint and Grand Rapids are compared as to post-migration occu- 
pational mobility with matched groups of nonmigrants at the points of departure and at the destiration of 
the migration. In each comparison the occupational mobility of the migrants is found to be no less than 
2.7 times greater than that of the nonmigrants. The greater post-migration occupational mobility of the 
migrants is not a result of either high unemployment rates or high rates of occupational mobility before 


migration. 


To the sociologist a principal question 
about migration is whether it results in a 
change in the position of the migrant in the 
social structure. From one point of view, the 
distinction frequently made between migra- 
tion and mobility is an attempt to provide 
conceptual tools for analysis of the problem. 
The migration concept is used to refer to the 
physical movement itself—a move from one 
social system to another. Mobility refers to a 
change in the type of position which the in- 
dividual occupies in a social system. Long 
ago sociologists directed attention to the 
fact that migration may or may not be ac- 
companied by mobility. The move between 
spatially separated social systems may be no 
more than a move between similar positions 
in the two systems. On the other hand, mo- 
bility need not be accompanied by migra- 
tion. There may be movement between dif- 
ferent positions within a social system (mo- 
bility) without movement between social 
systems. 

The hypothesis is frequently advanced 
that migration will result in mobility. Be- 
hind this hypothesis is the idea that migra- 
tion tends to be accompanied by a break in 
routine attitudes and relationships. In an 
environment that is new, at least in the 
sense of involving relationships with a new 
population, it may be expected that the 
definition of the role of the individual by 


« This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Faculty Research Funds of the Horace Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Studies of the University 
of Michigan. 


himself and by others will be less fixed than 
before migration. To a certain extent every 
migration involves a breaking of “the cake 
of custom” for the migrant. Therefore, it is 
to be expected that the migrant will be more 
likely than the nonmigrant to change his 
position and his social role. 

The present article reports an investiga- 
tion of the specific hypothesis that migra- 
tion results In occupational mobility after 
migration. The investigation Is a comparison 
of the occupational mobility of a group of 
migrants with the occupational mobility of 
control groups of nonmigrants of similar 
characteristics at either end of the migration 
route. 


THE DATA AND THE METHODS 


The present report is one of a series deal- 
ing with migration, based on the schedules 
of the Michigan Population and Unemploy- 
ment Census of 1935. Since those aspects of 
the data and the methods common to all the 
studies havé been described in the first of 
the series,” these matters will be treated here 
only briefly. 

For this study the distinctive feature of 
the schedule is that it contains a complete 
work history for every person over fourteen 
years old for the period 1930-35. This per- 
mits identification of those persons who were 
occupationally mobile at any time during 
this period. It is also possible to identify mi- 


2 “Unemployment and Migration in the Depres- 
sion (1930~1935),” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, June, 1940. 
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grants on the basis of data on place of work. 

The basic sample for the present study 
consists of all those white male migrants to 
Flint or Grand Rapids from other places in 
Michigan who were at least twenty-fve 
years old at the ¢ime of the migration to 
these cities. 

For the study of occupational mobility, 
each migrant was “matched” with a “‘con- 
trol” nonmigrant at the place from which he 
came and another at the place to which he 
moved (either Grand Rapids or Flint). The 
characteristics used for matching were age 
(within three years), occupation (in terms 
of the major census socioeconomic groups), 
occupational history before migration (in 
terms of changes between socioeconomic 
groups),? education (within two years of 
' school attainment), and marital status. For 
every characteristic, except marital status, 
the matching was done as of the date of mi- 
gration. Data on marital status were avail- 
able only as of the end of the period. Never- 
theless, it was used as a basis for matching, 
because it was felt that the error involved 
would be considerably less than that in- 
volved in omitting this factor as a control. 

Although it was not possible to match ell 
the migrants at both ends of the migration, 
proportions matched are large enough so 
that the authors are confident that the rz- 
sults of this study are not affected by the 
unmatched cases. Of the 360 migrants to 
Flint, 312, or 87 per cent, were matched at 
the destination and 296, or 82 per cent, et 
the source points. Of the 186 migrants to 
Grand Rapids, 171, or 92 per cent, were 
matched at the destination and 149, or 80 
per cent, at the source points. This repre- 
sents a considerably higher proportion of 
matched cases than are found in most cox- 
parable “matched-group” studies. 

The present study of occupational mobi_- 
ity is based on the same matched groups 
used in the study of migration and unem- 
ployment. Since pre-migration unemploy- 
ment was a variable in the unemployment 


3 This amounts to occupational mobility before 
migration (see below for definition of occupational 
mobility). 
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study, it could not be a control in the pres- 
ent study without choosing completely new 
control groups. However, as we will indicate 
in the discussion of the findings, this does not 
seem to be an important deficiency. For the 
sample of this study, pre-migration unem- 
ployment does not appear to be significantly 
related to post-migration occupational mo- 
bility. Therefore, its omission as a control 
is not a significant error. 

In this study a person is defined as occu- 
pationally mobile if his occupational class 
at any time during the post-migration peri- 
od is different from his occupational class 
immediately prior to migration. The occu- 
pational classes used are the socioeconomic 
groups developed by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau for analysis of the 1930 census.4 
For the migrants the date of separating the 
pre- and post-migration period is the date of 
migration to Flint or Grand Rapids. For the 
nonmigrant in each case the date is the same 
as for the matched migrant. On the average 
the migrants made their moves about thirty- 
seven months after the beginning of the pe- 
riod. 

It would not be incorrect to treat this 
study as a case study of some phenomena in 
a particular region in our most recent de- 
pression. Although the events studied are 
now ten to fifteen years old, this should not 
detract from its value as a specimen of 
depression migration. How much generali- 
zation from this study must be limited by 
the distinctive economic structure of Michi- 
gan or the character of the depression of the 
1930’s will be dificult to determine until 
other specimens are available for study. 


THE FINDINGS 


The data indicate thateafter migration the 
migrants were more frequently occupation- 


4(1) Professional persons; (2) Farmers (owners 
and tenants); (3) Proprietors, managers, and off- 
cials (except farmers); (4) Clerks and kindred 
workers; (5) Skilled workers and foremen; (6) Semi- 
skilled workers; (7) Farm laborers; (8) Other labor- 
ers; (9) Servant classes. The classification of the 
specific occupations into the socioeconomic cate- 
gories was done according to Alba M. Edwards, 
Alphabetical Index of Occupations (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937). 
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ally mobile than the control nonmigrants at 
either the source or the destination of the 
migration. Although the migrant-nonmi- 
grant comparisons are made in several ways 
with somewhat different results, in no case is 
the occupational mobility of the migrants 
less than 2.7 times as great as that of the 
nonmigrant controls. 

Two special problems arise in comparing 
the occupational mobility rates of the mi- 
grants and nonmigrants. First of all, since 
there is practically no opportunity for farm- 
ers or farm laborers to continue their pre- 
migration occupations in Flint or Grand 
Rapids, it is to be expected that the farm 
migrants will have a very high rate of occu- 
pational mobility, which was indeed the 
case. It is therefore desirable to compute 
two separate sets of occupational mobility 
rates—one including and one excluding the 
farm migrants. In this way the influence of 
the farm migrants on the comparisons can 
be evaluated. 

A second problem is posed by those mi- 
grants and their matches who were unem- 
ployed or out of the labor force either during 
the entire pre-migration period or the entire 
post-migration period. For such persons 
data on occupation are unavailable either for 
the pre-migration period or for the post-mi- 
gration period or for both. Therefore, it is 
impossible for such persons to be occupa- 
tionally mobile as between the pre- and post- 
migration periods in terms of our definition. 
Since including the data for these persons in 
calculating the occupational mobility rates 
lowers the rate for both migrants and non- 
migrants, the occupational mobility rates 
should be computed separately with and 
without the data for these persons. It is 
reasonable to believe that, if the work-his- 
tory data began earlier than 1930 and ex- 
tended beyond 1935, a large number of these 
persons would be shown to be occupationally 
mobile. Since a larger number of migrants 
than of nonmigrants fall into this special 
category in which occupational mobility is 
indeterminate, it is likely that the inade- 
quacy of the data at this point will minimize 
the amount by which the occupational mo- 
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bility of the migrants exceeds that of non- 
migrants. To facilitate discussion, the type 
of case described in this paragraph will be 
referred to as “indeterminate cases.” 

Three separate sets of mobility rates were 
computed in order to detérmine the effect of 
the farm migrants and the indeterminate 
cases on the differentialsin occupational mo- 
bility. The first set of rates (Table 1) is for 
the matched cases, excluding jarmers and 
indeterminate cases. The second set of rates 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY Mo- 
BILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS (EXCLUDING 
FARMERS AND INDETERMINATE CASES) 











MIGRANT 
STATUS TOTAL 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION NUMBER 
AND PLACE MATCHED = 
Mi Non- | MATCHED 
= A mi- PAIRS 
PAT grants 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source. ....] 44 9 103 
Matched at destination.| 41 8 92 
To Flint: | 
Matched at source.....] 43 4 181 
Matched at destination.| 40 I2 174 


(Table 2) is for the matched cases includ- 
ing indeterminate cases but excluding farm- 
ers. The third set of rates (Table 3) includes 
all matched cases. Within each of the three 
sets, there are separate rates for the mi- 
grants and nonmigrants matched at source 
and at the destination for each of the two 
cities. 

The data in Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicate a 
much higher rate of occupational mobility 
for migrants than for nonmigrants in every 
type of comparison. Including the indeter- 
minate cases decreases the migrant-nonmi- 
grant differential (Table 2). Adding the 
farm migrants (Table 3) increases the dif- 
ferential. However, in no comparison is the 
migrant occupational mobility rate less than 
2.7 times that of the nonmigrants. For the 


5In all cases the differences are statistically 
significant at the r per cent level. 
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smallest differential the occupational mo- 
bility rate is 33 per cent for migrants and 12 
per cent for nonmigrants (Flint source 
matches in Table 2). In the case of the larg- 
est differential, the occupational mobility 
rate is 46 per cent*for the migrant and 13 


. TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY 
MOBILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS 
(EXCLUDING FARMERS) 


TOTAL 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION ae 
AND PLACE MATCHED M 
ATCHED 
PAIRS 
To Grand Rapids: ` 
Matched at source..... 132 
Matched at destination. TI2 
To Flint: 
Matched at source. .... 238 
Matched at destination. 216 





per cent for the nonmigrants (Flint source 
matches in Table 3). Table 3 indicates thaż, 
if we consider all the migrants, no less than 
40 per cent were occupationally mobile in 
any of the four-groups. If it were possible 
properly to assess the occupational mobility 
of the indeterminate cases, these rates would 
undoubtedly be’ considerably higher. 

The occupational mobility of the mi- 
grants is also considerably greater than thet 
of representative unmatched groups of non- 
migrants. Groups of nonmigrants were 
chosen randomly in Flint and Grand Rapics 
and in the migration source points. The only 
matching restriction in the choice of these 
random groups was that only white males 
at least twenty-five years old were eligible 
for selection. Thus, there were random 


groups of nonmigrants corresponding’ to . 


each of the groups of matched migrants. 
They were randomly paired with migrants 
to determine a “migration date” for pur- 
poses of dividing their occupational experi- 
ence into pre-migration and post-migration 
periods. For these random nonmigrant 
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groups, the occupational mobility rates were 
7 per cent for the Flint source group, 6 per 
cent for the Flint destination group, 7 per 
cent for the Grand Rapids source group, and 
5 per cent for the Grand Rapids destination: 
group. In each case these rates are far less 
than the corresponding migrant rates. 

It should be remembered that in these 
comparisons the criterion of mobility is 
movement between broad socioeconomic 
classes. Although unlikely, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the results of these compari- 
sons might be altered {f movement between 
occupations within these broad classes were 
taken into account. 

In interpreting the findings the effects of 
failure to control for pre-migration or post- 
migration unemployment needs to be con- 
sidered. It can be shown that the relation- 
ship between migration’ and occupational 
mobility is not a function of the personal ex- 
perience of unemployment. 

Although the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment rate® of the occupationally mobile mi- 
grants is somewhat higher than that of their 
nonmigrant matches, it is clear that the high 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY 
MOBILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS 








(ALL CASES) 
MIGRANT 
ŠTATUS ToTAL 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION aeei 
AND Prace MATCHED N 
: i Mi- on- | MATCHED 
mi- PAIRS 
s grants grants 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source..... 42 8 171 
Matched at destination.| 4o:| 10 149 
To Flint: | 
Matched at source..... 45 6 312 
Matched at destination.| 46 13 296 


occupational mobility of the migrants is not 
primarily a function of unemployment. 

6 The analysis of unemployment rates is based 
on the data in Table 1. The migrants with a farm 


background and the indeterminate cases are not 
included in this part of the analysis. 
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Table 4 shows the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment rates for the occupationally mobile 
migrants, for their nonmigrant matches, and 
for the migrants who were not occupation- 
ally mobile. The data in this table indicate 
that between 74 and 8r per cent of the mi- 
grant groups were not unemployed in the 
pre-migration period. Therefore, even if all 
the matched pairs involving unemployed 
migrants were eliminated from the study, 
the final mobility comparisons would be 
little affected. Further, the data in Table 4 
indicate that the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment records of the migrants who were mo- 
bile and those who were not mobile were 
about the same. Since unemployment does 
not differentiate the two groups of migrants, 
it cannot account for the migrant-nonmi- 
grant mobility differences, even if these are 
associated with differences in unemploy- 
ment. 

Since the authors have shown in another 
study that the migrants to Flint and Grand 
Rapids had a high post-migration unem- 
ployment rate, it is necessary to investigate 
the relationship between occupational mo- 
bility and post-migration unemployment. 
The post-migration unemployment rates are 
shown for the various migrant and nonmi- 
grant groups in Table 4. In interpreting 
these data, it is necessary to know that for 
the great majority of the migrants who were 
occupationally mobile the change to the new 
occupational class immediately followed the 
migration without an intermediate period of 
unemployment. For the various migrant 
groups between 74 and go per cent of the oc- 
cupationally mobile changed occupations in 
the month following migration. This is to 
say that most of the occupationally mobile 
who were unemployed were unemployed 
after, not before, changing occupational 
categories. For Grand Rapids there is no 
difference between the post-migration un- 
employment rates of the occupationally 
mobile migrants and their matches. For Flint 
there are substantial differences between the 
migrants and nonmigrants. However, again 
the differences between mobile and nonme- 
bile migrants are relatively small, indicating 
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further that the migrant-nonmigrant mobil- 
ity differences are not primarily a result of 
unemployment, 


TABLE 4 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, * BY MIGRANT 
STATUS, FOR PRE-MIGRATION AND 
POST-MIGRATION PERIODS 


MIGRANT AND MOBILITY 


STATUS 
-Non- 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION Mi- Mi- mi- 
AND PLACE MATCHED anis grants grant 
& Not Matches 
Occupa- 'i 
: Occupa- for Oc- 
tionally | |. À 
Mobil tionally cupa- 
Mobile ` tionally 
' Mobile 


Pre-migration Unem- 
ployment Rates. 


To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source.... 18 17 8 
Matched at destination] 19 18 I0 
To Flint: 
Matched at source. ...| 22 23 |, I2 
Matched at destination} 26 22 23 
Post-migration Unem- 
ployment Rates 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source....| 20 I9 20 
Matched at destination) 19 18 30 
To Flint: 
Matched at source....; 38 3r | 19 


Matched at destination} 40 32 i 16 


* The unemployment rate is the percentage of persons in any 
gro a who were unemployed at any time during the period for 
the rate is computed. 


The unemployment rate of the occupa- 
tionally mobile would undoubtedly be con- 
siderably higher if data were available for a 
longer period, so that the occupational mo- 
bility of the indeterminate cases could be 
properly evaluated. Many of the indeter- 
minate cases would be occupationally mo- 
bile in a longer time period. Nevertheless, it 
is true that in the short period considered 
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unemployment was not primarily~respon- 
sible for occupational mobility. 

The data permit several comments on the 
characteristics of the mobile migrants.’ The 
sizes of the samples are too small to permit 
a detailed analysis of occupational mobility 
by occupation, but several interesting broad 
comparisons can be made. Occupational mo- 
bility was particularly marked in every mi- 
grant group for those in white-collar occupa- 
tions before migration. Among all Flint mi- 
" grants matched at the source 30 per cent 
were in white-collar occupations before mi- 
gration, while among the occupationally 
mobile migrants 49 per cent were white-col- 
lar workers before migration. The corres- 
ponding figures for destination matched 
Flint migrants are: 36 per cent white-collar 
workers among all migrants and 49 per cent 
white-collar workers among occupationally 
mobile migrants. For both groups of mi- 
grants to Grand Rapids 40 per cent of all 
migrants and 68 per cent of occupationally 
mobile migrants were white-collar workers 
before migration. 

Within the white-collar category a fre- 
quent type of change was that between the 
clerical class and the proprietors, managers, 
and officials class: 37 per cent of all occupa- 
tional changes among Grand Rapids mi- 
grants and 21 per cent of those among the 
Flint migrants were of this character. 

The data for the two cities are not con- 
sistent with respect to the direction of the 
occupational mobility. In this part of the 
analysis the ranking of classes in the census 
hierarchy was used except that the move- 
ments between the clerical and skilled work- 
ers classes (in either direction) were not claz- 
sified as to direction, since there is consider- 
able disagreement about the place of these 
classes in the occupational hierarchy. As the 
. tabulation below indicates, there was more 
down than up movement among the Grand 
Rapids migrants who were occupationally 


7 The analysis by occupation and by direction 
of mobility is based on the data in Table x. The 
migrants with a farm background and the in- 
determinate cases are not included in this part of 
the analysis. 
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mobile. Among the Flint migrants there was 
about an equal amount of up and down 
movement. 

With reference to the original hypothesis, 
the data support the conclusion that for 
the time and place studied there is a marked 
association between migration and occupa- 
tional mobility. Further, this association is 
not primarily a function of the personal ex- 
perience of unemployment during the short- 
run periods considered here. 


TABLE 5 


DIRECTION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY OF MIGRANTS 











MOVEMENTS 
TYPE oF MIGRANT 
Am- 
Down Up bigu- 
ous*® 
Grand Rapids: 
Destination matched mi- 
Prants: psc ca mudami 27 17 3 
Source matched migrants.] 25 BG) Soe oe 
Flint: 
Destination matched mi- 
PTADUS fsiion ce hes esas 34 33 2 
Source matched migrants.| 33 36 3 


* Moves between the clerical and skilled categories. 


However, the correlation between migra- 
tion and mobility is far from perfect. Many 
migrants were not occupationally mobile. 
For many persons geographical migration 
did not result in functional mobility. 

The migrants can apparently be divided 
into two types: (1) the occupationally mo- 
bile group-—far larger than expected on the 
basis of the occupatiorml mobility of the 
nonmigrant population—and (2) migrants 
not occupationally mobile—a large group, 
although smaller than might be expected on 
the basis of the occupational mobility of the 
nonmigrant population. 

The first type fits the conception of the 
migrant as a person whose move involves 
some reorganization of life patterns, since at 
least one of his important roles has been 
changed. At least hypothetically, the second 
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type appears to fit the conception of a per- 
son whose move involves a minimum of dis- 
location and reorganization. In a complex 
interdependent society such as ours in which 
frequent fluidity of resources, including 
manpower, is essential for its functioning, 
this latter type of migrant is of considerable 
importance. The first conception of the mi- 
grant was particularly appropriate when 
most migrants were also immigrants. Since 
internal migration has become the most im- 
portant source of changes in population dis- 
tribution, the second type has probably as- 
sumed growing importance, perhaps co-or- 
dinate with the first type. 

For the sociologist who is interested in 
the effects of migration in maintaining and 
changing the social structure the distinction 
between these two types of migration should 
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be a crucial area of research. What factors 
determine which migrants will be in the dis- 
proportionately large occupationally mobile 
group? Are those migrants who are not occu- 
pationally mobile also relatively immobile 
with respect to other social roles? These are 
only two of the questions on which research 
is needed if we are to understand the effects 
of migration on social structure. 

With respect to the present study the 
authors recognize that the data are limited 
to a specific time period and to specific 
streams of migration. Many further studies 
need to be made to permit more valid gener- 
alizations. It is desirable that sich studies 
should refer to migration between specific 
areas with control of as many relevant fac- 
tors as possible. 
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SOCIOLOGY: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE 
AN OUTLINE FOR A NOÖ-SOCIOLOGY* 


WERNER SOMBART 


Translated by FLORENCE CHANEY GEISER 


ABSTRACT 


Sombart groups the modern doctrines of human association into six main schools: (1) natural-law or 
normative, (2) natural-science, (3) historical, (4) historical-philosophical, (5) formal, and (6) the German 
school of sociology. He rejects all six, either because they set a task for sociology which belongs to other dis- 
ciplines or because they choose as its object something which does not exist or because they employ a method 
not suited to the object. Sombart sets up an outline for a nod-sociology which proceeds from two truths: 
All society is mind, and all mind is society. He then clarifies these two statements and discusses the question 
whether nod-sociology should or could become a scientific branch of knowledge. 


I. SURVEY 


By the term “sociology,” which we owe to 
Auguste Comte, we mean the doctrine of human 
association in its broadest sense. This doctrine 
goes back to very early times. Classical antiqui- 
ty had already brought it to a high state of per- 
fection, as shown in the works of Plato and 
Aristotle; but only in recent centuries has it at- 
tained its fullest development, and in what fol- 
lows we shall observe it only in its modern form. 

The reputation that this modern sociology en- 
joys today is not of the best. The French mathe- 
matician, Poincaré, called it “the science with 
the largest number of methods and the fewest 
results”; the Russian savant, Petrajitzki, “a 
museum of pathologically scientific theories”; 
the German historian, Von Dove, “an institute 
for lending word-masks”; Eduard Spranger 
characterizes it as “a Pied Piper to the most 
varied questions, methods and objectives” and 
speaks—with justification—of a “fear of soci- 
ology.” 

The chief reason for these numerous and di- 
verse judgments lies perhaps in the many-sided- 
ness of sociology; for it has been said of it that 
there are as many schools as there are sociolo- 
gists. However, this is an exaggeration; for ulti- 
mately a master will always find a number of 
students who will agree with him, even though 
the group may be small. But that there is no end 
to the number of different “sociologies” is 
shown by a glance at the mass of literature that 
has already appeared. Of the “concepts,” “tend- 


* An address delivered before the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Science, in 1936, and published in the 
Academy’s Proceedings; it also appeared as a special 
publication issued by Walther de Gruyter, Sombart 


encies,” and “schools” of sociology, I shall out- 
line the six most important—though I may say 
in advance that I discard all six—and will then 
attempt to set up the leading points of view 
which, to my mind, are most likely to lead to a 
significant theory of human association. 

The various “concepts” or “trends” in con- 
temporary sociology, I shall differentiate ac- 
cording to their approach to the problem and 
the sources of knowledge on which they are 
based. Here it must be noted that this differen- 
tiation according to basic principles by no 
means completely coincides with the differentia- 
tion left us by individual investigators, since in 
these doctrines different basic concepts are very 
often expressed. A system like that of Auguste 
Comte’s contains at least three different sociolo- 
gies which proceed side by side without sys- 
tem. 

The best way for us to obtain an insight into 
the fundamental structure of a doctrine is to 
ascertain its historical origin and to determine 
from what spiritual atmosphere, frequently in 
opposition to some prevailing spiritual trend, it 
arose. If, however, as I have already said, there 
are very different sociologies, it is also true that 
the beginning of sociology, in general cannot be 
fixed. We may settle an old controversy by 
stating that, if some date the beginning of soci- 
ology with Plato, others with the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a third group with Hegel 
and Lorenz Stein, a fourth with Saint-Simon 
and Auguste Comte, all are right, depending 
upon what each understands by the term. The 
title of an essay by myself should accordingly 
read not “The Beginning of Sociology” but 


®t In Erinnerungsausgabe fiir Max Weber (‘“Me- 


is said to have regarded this paper as one of his best. morial Edition for Max Weber” [Berlin, 1923]). 
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“The Beginning of a Sociology”—at all events, 
of its most powerful trend. 

Since it is not my purpose here to present a 
history of the literature of sociology, I shall cite 
only a few outstanding representatives of a 
trend, and for the rest I shall refer to the dog- 
matic histories of our discipline? 


Il, THE MAIN TRENDS OF SOCIOLOGY 
I. THE NATURAL LAW OR NORMATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


Natural law was the first form in which man 
began to reflect upon human association. It had 
its origin, as we know, within the European 
sphere of culture, in Greek thought; reached a 
climax in sacred natural law during the Middle 
Ages; then another in public, secular natural 
law during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and at the present time [1936] is experi- 
encing a new upswing. Originally it was confined 
to political forms, but as far back as the Scholas- 
tics it comprehended the entire social life, and, 
from the seventeenth century on, it embraced 
increasingly the doctrines of moral philosophy. 
Thereby it became a comprehensive doctrine of 
society and was, at the same time, rendered 
bourgeois, Representative of this type of soci- 
ology among the writings of the early eighteenth 
century are the works of Christian Wolff: Ver- 
niinflige Gedanken von dem gesellschaftlichen 
Leben der Menschen und insbesondere dem ge- 
meinen Wesen (1721). With us, Kant then domi- 
nated social science for several generations: no 
iewer than 108 treatises on natural law, belong- 
ing to the Kantian school, appeared in Germany 


2 Of these I call attention to the following: Paul 
Barth, The Philosophy of History as Sociology (3d and 
4th eds.; Leipzig, 1922); H. L. Stoltenberg, His- 
tors of Sociology in the Dictionary (A. Vierkandt, 
1931); Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociologi- 
cal Theories (New York: Harper & Bros., 10928), 
which deals also with earlier systems in a very 
judicious manner. Concerning the various sociologies 
of the present time, we have, in addition to the 
above, the informing Übersichten in der Kölner 
Vierteljahrsheften fiir Soztologie, published by L. von 
Weise; cf. also Soziologie von Heute: Soziologisches 
Symposium (1932), originally published in the maga- 
zine Soctologus; René König, ‘‘Die neuesten Strö- 
mungen in der gegenwärtigen französischen So- 
ziologie,” Kölner Vierteljahrshefte, Vol. VIL (1931); 
A. Walther, Soziologie und Sozialwissenschaft in 
Amerike (1927); a “Bibliographie” compiled by 
Hans Proesler in his booklet, Literatur zur Soziologie 
(x931); and an anthology brought out by Stolten- 
berg and myself, Soziologie (923). 
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alone between 1788 and 1831. Along with Kant 
we must note Schleiermacher who quite objec- 
tively propounds his social doctrine in his doc- 
trine of morals. Nor does Western thought lack 
this natural-law sociology. We have only to re- 
call the names of Hobbes, Locke, Mably, Rous- 
seau. 

I said that this branch of sociology had had 
a recent revival, and here I have in mind the 
natural-law writings of Kantian tendency, on 
the one hand, among which the works of 
Stammler, in particular, his Wirtschaft und 
Recht (xst ed., 1896), stand pre-eminent; and, on 
the other hand, the extensive Cathclic sociologi- 
cal literature, which pulses with new life since 
finding its way back to the Thomist philosophy. 
Here among the voluminous literary manuals 
we may perhaps note that of Victor Cathrein, 
S.J., Moral Philosophie (6th ed., 1924), and 
Josef Mausbach, Katholische Moraliheologie (sth 
and 6th eds., 1926ff.). Compare also Otto 
Schilling, Christliche Gesellschaftslehre (1926). 
Among the natural-law sociologists we must 
also count Othmar Spann and his works: Gesell- 
schaftslehre (x914); Der wahre Staat (1921); 
Gesellschafisphilosophie (1928). 

What this school has in common Is the foun: 
dation upon which the thought structure rests: 
the belief in a “natural,” eternal, true order of 
human society, which is placed by God in the 
sacred law, and by reason in the proiane natural 
law-—the lex divina or the dictamen rectae ra- 
tionis, an order comprehended by intuition. Ac- 
cordingly, the task of sociology consists in con- 
ceiving the logos in the life-cycle of a communi- 
ty as “active, creative, co-operative.” If an ac- 
tual constitution does not correspond to this 
divine or logical order, it is nothing but an aber- 
ration from the norm—in the terminology of 
Spann, an “illogical order” (Feklausgliederung) 
—and therefore to be discarded. In this latter 
idea the normative character of this sociological 
doctrine is given expression; it is climaxed in the 
setting-up of maxims, of guiding principles, for 
the attainment of the “‘best” society. 

This directive or normative theory, however 
highly we may regard its outstanding achieve- 
ments, will not meet the requirements of the 
sociology we desire if we expect sociology to be 

“explicative” or a “positive science”—we 
may even say a science in the accepted meaning 
of the past several centuries; that is to say, a 
type of knowledge whose mission it is to bring 
to light knowledge which is universally valid 
and which therefore must be based solely on ex- 
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perience and logical existence and not upon 
some sort of faith.3 

These requirements, which must be demand- 
ed of a science, are met by a type of sociology 
which we may designate as “natural-science 
sociology.” ° 


2. NATURAL-SCIENCE SOCIOLOGY 


This strange theory was developed especially 
-in England in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the end of which time it stood perfected 
in several works. It was based not on natural 
law but on conscious opposition to it, especially 
to the theories of Hobbes, whose main wcrks 
appeared between the years 1642 and 1651.1 It 
attempts to ascertain not what society should be 
but what it actually is. 

The impetus to this new science was given by 
the voluminous works on travel with which the 
western European peoples were deluged ater 
the seventeenth century and which brought 
them news of the vastly different nature of the 
social conditions of peoples overseas. 

In the working-up of this overwhelming ma- 
terial, a type of sociological science was de- 
veloped which was destined to dominate the 
coming generations and which passed for a long 
time simply as sociology and today still domi- 
nates the field in western European countzies 
and in America. This sociology laid the founda- 
tion for the mistrust still fostered by large circles 
for anything bearing the title “sociology.” 

The ideas common to this scientific sociolcgy, 
which has quite irrationally been called “posi- 
tivism” in German historical circles, are, in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

Human society is a natural formation and 
human history a natural process, and both are 
governed by the same laws as the extra-sozial 
world. 

It follows, then, that the science of tkese 
natural formations must therefore work with 


3See my work, Die drei Nationalékonomien 
(1930), where I have discussed in detail the epis- 
temological problems here in question, with refer- 
ence to a special sociological doctrine, economics. 


4 Among the earliest “‘scientific” tracts on sociol- 
ogy, in the above sense, belong the works of Rickard 
Cumberland, Disquisitio philosophica de legibus na- 
turae (1671), and William Temple, An Essay upon 
the Origin and Nature of Government (1672). It is the 
same period in which scientific statistics originated 
in England: William Petty’s Several Essays in Politi- 
cal Arithmetik appeared in 1699! Compare my essay 
on ‘‘Die Anfänge der Soziologie,” mentioned above. 
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the same categories and means which science 
itself employs—above all, with causality and 
determinism. “Agreed,” so wrote a prominent 
sociologists not so very long ago, “there are no 
other scientific methods than those of the natu- 
ral sciences, which are precisely those which re- 
veal most clearly the character of each and 
every science (including mathematics).” 

Accordingly, it is the task of social theory, 
“to co-ordinate facts in order to derive from 
them general laws and consequent deductions” 
(Saint-Simon). 

In order to discover uniformities, however, as 
contained in “natural laws,” that is, regularities 
determined through experience, one must be on 
the lookout for uniformities in condition and 
process. The simpler and phenomenon observed, 
the more easily is it determined— hence the ef- 
fort to resolve everything complex into its com- 
ponent parts. The complex things in human 
existence are, above all, the spiritual forms; that 
is why natural-science sociology is concerned 
with nothing so much as with carving up all 
spiritual forms into psychological or physiologi- 
cal forms. Therefore, religion, art, Janguage— 
nay, even the state, the family, and the union— 
are not independent, spiritual entities, that is, 
primal phenomena, but have become or. have 
been made or have arisen from something ele- 
mental, of a natural origin. This reduction to 
elements places the mind in a mediate position. 

. If, however, the final aim of science is the dis- 
covery of laws, then it follows that its prime 
purpose is the prophecy of events: Voir (ou 
savoir) pour prévoir runs the familiar formula, 
coined by Saint-Simon. 

The fate allotted to so many spiritual fields 
of endeavor during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, that is, subjection to scientific 
thinking, struck seciology with special force. 
Even today most sociologies are under the spell 
of the type of thinking which prevailed in the 
past centuries. And this need not surprise us if 
we take into consideration the brilliant results 
which this type of science led to in the study of 
nature. Indeed, we can state precisely what 
those natural-science disciplines were that at 
times cast their spell over the spiritual sciences 
and brought them into submission; it was al- 
ways those that impressed the contemporaries 
as being especially new and interesting. The 
history of natural-science sociology shows that 


e5 Paul Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als 
Soziologie (3d and 4th eds.; Leipzig, 1922), p. 76. 
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it was, first of all, the exact natural sciences 
which it attempted to imitate; then in the nine- 
teenth century these were supplanted by the bi- 
ological sciences, which exerted their influence, 
while the third branch of naturalism— psycholo- 
gy—was cultivated during the entire period, 
from the beginnings of natural-science sociology 
down to the present time. I wish to point out, by 
reference to leading representatives, how these 
three natural-science disciplines worked out in 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

a) Physical sociology When the social sci- 
ences began to develop in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the intellectual world stood under the 
spell of the great achievements of physics, espe- 
cially the theories of Sir Isaac Newton. One can- 
not open a book dealing with the history of that 
period without encountering the spirit of New- 
ton. There ruled a kind of social “Newtonism.” 
Efforts were made to apply to human society 
the laws of attraction and repulsion and to dis- 
cover in human society the same harmony as 
that which ruled in the “spheres.” As the saying 
ran, they wanted to create a “social physics.” 
This, for example, was the program of the man 
who is often called the founder of sociology, 
Count Saint-Simon (1760-1825), whose dream 
was a physique sociale. Then, too, his contempo- 
rary, Charles Fourier (1772-1830) called his 
main work, Les quatre mouvements, in which he 
developed, along with the already discovered 
laws of natural motion, the laws of social mo- 
tion, discovered by himself. 

This dream of a social physics has not been 
discarded up to the present day. Even if we dis- 
regard amateur works, such as H. C. Carey’s 
Principles of Social Science (1858) or William 
Ostwald’s, Energetische Grundlagen der Kul- 
iurwissenschaft (1909), it is still true that serious 
thinkers pursued a physical4mechanistic sociolo- 
gy in the none-too-distant past. Here we might 
mention L. Winiarski and, above all, the succes- 
sor to his chair in Lausanne, Vilfredo Pareto 
(1845-1925), undoubtedly one of the world’s 
most important sociologists. The work to be 
mentioned in this connection is the Trattato di 
sociologia generale (1916), which appeared in a 
French translation under the title Traité de soci- 
ologie générale (2 vols., 1919). 

The goal of Pareto’s sociology is a social sys- 
tem after the manner of chemical formulas or 


the solar system, i.e., a sistema di equilibrio, a. 


“system of equilibrium.” In behalf of this goal, 
all social phenomena must be reduced to quanti- 
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ties, in order that the processes of mathematical 
economics can be applied to society as a whole. 
The social molecules are the so-called residuz, 
Le., feelings, instincts, and desires which lie at 
the base of all human actions and show them- 
selves operative throughout all ideals and ide- 
ologies.® $ 

b) Bioiogical sociology.— In the course of the 
nineteenth century the biological natural sci- 
ences came to be more and more esteemed, until 
they discovered in Charles Darwin the same 
representative spirit which the exact natural 
sciences had once found in Isaac Newton. The 
social sciences, which continued now, as ever, 
under the spell of the natural-science mode of 
thought, presently began to change: in place of 
social physicalism, there came a social biologism 
—social Newtonism was resolved by a social 
Darwinism. 

The basic ideas of the biological sociologists 
are the following: They regard human society as 
an organism—some as an analogy, others as an 
identification. “The conformity of the organic 
life-process to the social process is not a figura- 
tive but z causal comparison.”? With regard to 
this organism, they study the “life’’-processes: 
the relation between the “cells,” heredity, 
“srowth,” becoming, and death. Above all, they 
seized upon the idea of the “evolution” of hu- 
man society’s originating from simple begin- 
nings in the extra-human natural world— “man 
in the process of becoming” (Menschwerdung)— 
along relatively simple lines and according to 
law. “Shades of evolution!” “A plant, an ani- 
mal, and, according to our inference, a (?) soci- 
ety, too, have a constant, inner principle, or 
several such inner principles, of life, growth and 
death; therefore (!) the phenomena are expli- 
cable, nay, indeed, through careful] comparison 
and deduction, to a certain extent, determinable 
in advance.’’® Even in the realm of human soci- 
ety the “biogenetic principle” of Haeckel rules. 

The classic example of the biological-socio- 
logical school is Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
whose first work (Social Statics [1851}) al- 
ready contains the fundamentals of his system. 
This is eleborated in his Principles of Sociology, 
which comprises two volumes of his eleven-vol- 


ume work, A System of Synthetic Philosophy. 


6 Cf. Bousquet, Grundriss der Sociologie nach V. 
Pareto (1926). 


7G. Retzenhofer, Die soziologische Erkenninis 
(1898), p. 221. 


§ Barth, of. cit., p. 133. 
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Along with this he published a Descriptive Soct- 
ology in eight folio volumes. The influence of the 
Spencerian ideas has been widespread and fe_t in 
all countries. To mention only a few of the mast 
important works belonging to the school of bio- 
logical sociology: we have in Germany P. von 
Lilienfeld, Gedanken iber die Socialwissenschaft 
der Zukunft (5 vols., 1873-81); also to a certain 
extent Albert Schéffle’s important work, Bau 
und Leben des sozialen Körpers (4 vols., 1875-78; 
ad ed., 1881), although what I said above in re- 
gard to syncretism in the separate sociological 
“doctrinal” systems applies to him to an excep- 
tionally high degree. In France there are René 
Worms, Organisme et société (1890), and the un- 
usual work of Jean Izoulet, La Cité moderne (2d 
ed., 1895; roth ed., 1911), in which the biosocia] 
hypothesis is expressly set up. Such a hypothesis 
has been expressed very often in the form of a 
social biology. The best example is W. Sckall- 
mayer, Vererbung und Auslese in ihrer sozial- 
politischen und politischen Bedeutung (1903: 2d 
ed., 1910). Here, too, belongs the entire eugenics 
literature, which had its origin in England in 
Francis Galton’s work, Hereditary Genius (1&69) 
and was transplanted to Germany by Franz 
Ploetz, in Die Tiichtigkeit unserer Rasse (1895). 

Racial sociology constitutes a special branch 
of biological sociology, that is to say, that 
branch for which society and history exheust 
themselves in the organized struggles of peoples 
and races and which therefore recognizes, as the 
sole constructive principle, the constitution of 
the blood. The idea that this plays an impcr- 
tant, even a decisive, role in the course of his- 
tory is fairly old; it extends at least as far back 
as the seventeenth century, and later it was 
made the keystone of an ingenious construction 
of history by Count Gobineau, just as G. 
Klemm and Friedrich von Hellwald also base 
their well-known Kulturgeschichten upon it. But 
to build a systematic and theoretical social doc- 
trine upon it was reserved for a later period So 
far as I can see, the first to build up a sociology 
on the idea of race was L. Gumplowicz, wkose 
first work, Der Rassenkampf appeared in 1883. 
Other works are: Grundriss der Sociologie 
(1885); Soziologie und Politik (1892); Die sozio- 
logische Staatsidee (1892). G. Ratzenhofer, men- 
tioned above, traveled the same road. 

Closely related to biological sociology—in- 
deed, in a certain sense a subspecies of it—is 
psychological sociology. 

c) Psychological sociology.—The representa- 
tives of this schoo] regard human society as an 
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emanation of the powers of the human mind: 
“all social facts are psychological in their na- 
ture” (Giddings). For them sociology is there- 
fore a psychological science. Since their doctrine 
of the soul even bears a natural-science stamp— 
it is the so-called “association-psychology” on 
which they base their defense—their efforts are 
directed toward the reduction to elemental prin- 
ciples of the psychological processes—“im- 
pulses,” desires, feelings: human society repre- 
sents a web of impulses, Geflecht der Triebe 
(Breysig). The question as to which impulses 
are to be regarded as the elemental forces is dif- 
ferently answered by different persons, as can 
readily be understood. Hunger and love, i.e., 
self-preservation and sex, along with the will to 
power, have always played an important role. 
But in the course of time other impulses have 
been added: the isolation impulse, the communi- 
ty impulse, the imitative impulse, the play im- 
pulse, and others. For these psychologists the 
mind is always only an epiphenomenon of the 
soul-life, itself a psychological fact. 

Psychologism appears early in the field of so- 
ciological literature, contemporary with physi- 
calism:. We find it as early as the beginning of 
the eighteenth céntury in the English moral phi- 
losophers, who were, for the most part, sociolo- 
gists. With them we encounter it in both its as- 
pects—the “‘dark” and the “light”: in B. Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees (1714), on the one 
hand, and the works of Shaftesbury (1713) and 
his pupil Hutchinson, on the other. Here it is 
pride and thirst for dominion, i.e., the will to 
power; there it is compassion, well-being, sym- 
pathy, the urge toward beauty, which pervade 
human association. 

Psychological sociology moves on, then, in a 
broad current through the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. It attained a special develop- 
ment in France and the United States. Of the 
French works the following may be mentioned: 
G. Tarde, Les Lois de l'imitation (ad ed., 1895) 
(Tarde, too, belongs to the dissenters; he also 
recognizes as the “primé mover of history 
[Beweger der Geschichte] the creative individual,” 
that is to say, an intellectual person); and A. 
Fouillée, in his second period, L’Evolution des 
idées-forces (Paris, 1906). 

American literature, in its earlier works, i.e., 
in the period in which theorizing was stil] en- 
gaged in, belongs entirely to the social psycho- 
logical school.? In Germany, too, we frequently 

è Note the following: Lester F. Ward’s two works: 
Dynamic Sociology (2 vols., 1894), and Pure Sociol- 
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encounter psychological sociology. Here for a 
long time psychologism was the fashion of the 
day.?° Nearly all the cultural sciences fell a prey 
to it. 

The leading philosophers of the time provid- 
ed for the founding of the psychological school 
foremost among whom was Wundt, who con- 
structed his social theory on three groups of 
social “laws,”’ which corresponded to his three 
“psychological principles.”™ Sigwart also was 
unable to withstand the prejudice of the times. 
In his Logik” we read: 

According to the explanation in the text, psychol- 
ogy is the theoretical foundation of the mental sci- 
ences. . .. Psychology is first of all to be regarded as 
the basis of the theoretical disciplines of the mental 
sciences (of language psychology [this of course: 
W. S.], of religious, art, and economic theory, etc.). 
The uniformities at which the latter arrive go back 
finally to psychological laws. 


The same opinion is held by W. Dilthey, 
who, even in a recent work, wrote: 
The interconnections which economics, law, Te- 


ligion, art, and science hold with one another and 
with the external organization of human society can 


only(!) be explained on the basis of the comprehen- . 


sive, uniform, psychological connection from which 
they have jointly arisen{!) and by means of which 
they exist in each physical living entity without com- 
plicating or supplanting one another. This relation- 
ship in such a system (economics, law, art, religion) 
. is none other than the psychological relationship be- 
tween human beings who co-operate in the system. 
Accordingly, it is, in the last analysis, a psychological 
relationship. [Italics mine.] 


Likewise Carl Stumpf,“ Heinrich Maier,s E. 
Becher, and others. 


ogy (1903); F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology 
(1896); E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology and 
Social Psychology (1908); Charles A. Ellwood, The 
Psychology of Human Society (1925). 

wI have dealt with this more fully in my Die 
drei Nationalikonomien (Munich and Leipzig: 
Dunker & Humbolt, 1930). 

W. Wundt, Logik, II (1908), 430 f., 650 ff. 

12 Sigwart, Logik (2 vols., 1873-78; 3d ed. by 
Heinrich Maier, with biography, 1904). 

13 Das Wesen der Philosophie (1907); Collected 
Works, V, 157. 

t4 “Zur Einteilung der Wissenschaften,” Proceed- 
ings of the Prussian Academy of Science (1906). 

ts Wakrheit und Wirklichkeit (1926), p. 10. 7. 

th Geisteswissenschaft 


und Naturwissenschaft 
(1921), p. 114. s 
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Up to the present time, however, the new 
branch cf sociology has no more been able to 
free itself from the bonds of psychologism than 
has philosophy. Adherents of psychological so- 
clology in Germany now are Franz Oppen- 
heimer (‘Sociology is nothing but social psy- 
chology”);?? Carl Brinkmann (Sociology, like 
all cultural sciences, is nothing other than a 
psycho-physical field of knowledge”); Kurt 
Breysig, whose social theory has not yet been 
published; Theodor Litt, Individuum und Ge- 
meinschajt (3d ed., 1926); H. L. Stoltenberg, 
Soziopsychologie (1914) and Seelgruppiehre 
(Psychoseziologie (1922). 

Then, too, Ferdinand Tönnies and a large 
part of his teachings must be counted as belong- 
ing to the psychological-sociological school. In 
the last analysis, what he tries to do in his path- 
finding masterpiece is to derive, explain, and 
comprehend human society on the basis of the 
activity of two different volitional forms—the 
will to be and the will to choose; where the will 
to choose signifies an intellectual act, the will to 
be functions entirely as a natural power. The 
type of social life which results from it and 
which Tönnies calls Gemeinschaft, is, according. 
to his opinion, a formation of nature and finds 
its counterpart in the living-together of animals. 
Tönnies’ whole mode of thought bears a natural- 
science stamp. 


Looking back upon this natural-science soci- 
ology or social theory of nature, we cannot deny 
that it has contributed substantially to our 
knowledge of human association. Its great con- 
tributions are chiefly due to the following facts: 

1. It bases knowledge upon experience and 
this presents the first scientific sociology in the 
form of an Independent subject. 

2. It directs attention to the group nature of 
human existence, which is not exhausted by the 
fact that individuals live side by side but live 
Sor, with, and against one another. 

3. It gives firsthand and important insight 
into the reciprocal effects of the separate fields 
of culture. 

All the contributions here ascribed to the 
natural-science sociology are justified as to its 
early accomplishments—often, in fact, these 
early accomplishments in particular—as well as 
the later achievements. 


17 Theorie der reinen und politischen Ökonomie, 
in Reden und Aufsätze (2 vols; 1924-27), p. 13. 

18 Versuch einer Gesellschafitswissenschaft (1919), 
p. 56. 
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The statement that “the strong emphasis 
upon this reciprocal effect is the direct contr:bu- 
tion of the romanticists; the individual phenam- 
enon was explained [first by the Romanticists] by 
extensive references to the special relationships 
of species and time’™ could have been uttered 
only where there was unusual ignorance of the 
accomplishments of the eighteenth century, just 
as the still widespread opinion that the eizht- 
eenth century was individualistic is one of the 
most flagrant errors ever made. The eighteenth 
century was the social century par excellenze.?° 

If, nevertheless, we sum up our judgmert of 
: the natural-science school of sociology, to the 
_ extent of.saying that it missed its aim and that 

“it must be replaced by another sociology, it is 
because we consider its favorite assumption, 
namely, the application of the categories of 
natural science to the study of human associa- 
tion, basically false. Why we so regard it will be 
shown later. 

We can dispose of the two following concep- 
tions of the nature of sociology, the histozical 
and the philosophical, more briefly, since hey 
` deal alike with two other already recognized 
' fields of knowledge, whose content it is not in- 
cumbent upon us to state here. 


3- HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The social theory of nature, which, as we 
have seen, developed after the end of the seven- 
teenth century, very early assumed the guise of 
historical representation, in that it arranged the 
various structurally examined conditions ckron- 
ologicaily. There arose a type of book called, 
“The History of Mankind,” “The History of 
Civil Society,” “Universal History,” “General 
History of Civilization,” and similar titles. The 
thread on which such books strung the separate 
facts of the eighteenth century was the idea of 
progress characteristic of the age of enligkten- 
ment; they showed how mankind, thanks to the 
increase of knowledge and skill, had “attained 
such glorious heights.” Thus the theorietcal and 
the historical treatments of human society 
merged imperceptibly. 

Therefore, the early English sociolozical 
writings appeared for the most part in historical 
guise, as, e.g., Adam Smith’s, Leciures on Jus- 

1s G. von Below, Die deutsche Geschichisschresbung 
(1916), p. 20. Even more flagrant errors in the work 
by the same author, Die Soziologie als Lehrfach 
(1920). 

230 See my Die drei Nationalikonomien (1530), 
p. 145. 
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tice, Police, Revenue and Arms (1763); Adam 
Ferguson’s Essay on tie History of Civil Society 
(1767); John Millar’s The Origins of the Distinc- 
tions of Ranks (1771): and others. The same is 
true of the French works of Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, Raynal, Cond_llac, Linguet, Weguelin, 
Condorcet, and others. Also in German we en- 
counter the sociologizal universal histories. I 
recall Isaak Iselin, Uber die Geschichte der 
Menschheit (new ed., 1768), or Johann Christian 
Adelung, Versuch einer Kultur des menschlichen 
Geschlechts (1782). 

By the history of mankind, they had in mind a 
history of the conditions of the life of mankind... 
with reference to which some, then, went so far as to 
make the history of foodstuffs and the like the main 
interest; and, in the gradation from fisher, hunter, 
shepherd, farmer, military people, they regarded the 
philosopher as an abstract of the history of man- 
kind.?2 g 


No wonder, then, that the historically mind- 
ed nineteenth century arrived at the conclusion 
that sociology was nothing other than a special 
method of dealing with history. New definitions 
of sociology then arose, depending on the man- 
ner in which this method was circumscribed. 
Thus George von Below understands by sociolo- 
gy that form of historical writing which brings 
to the fore the “mass phenomona,” especially 
the “community relazions,” and endeavors “to 
ferret out the superir:dividual factors,” “to es- 
tablish the connectian of things(!).” “Finally, 
then, all that the expert investigates and deals 
with in lectures is sociology, more or less(!), that 
is, a complex of human social questions.” As 
examples of “sociological investigations,” he ad- 
duces facts concernirg the reasons for the ac- 
ceptance of the Roman law or the nature and 
origin of the capitalistic spirit, that is, purely 
historical themes. 

Alfred Weber h&s, in a very ingenious man- 
ner, developed from g2neral historical considera- 
tions a special complex of problems, the treat- 
ment of which he assigns to what he calls Kul- 
tursoziologie. With him it is a question of com- 
prehending the “cultural process” in its depend- 
ence upon the “social” and the “civilization” 
process, a goal which he attempts to achieve not 
by the discovery of universally valid connec- 
tions and their theoretical evaluation but by an 
analysis of the existing world cultures. His Kul- 
tursoziologie, therefore, always deals with his- 


a21 H. Leo, Universalzgeschichte (1835), p. 37. 


*za George von Below, Soziologie als Lehrfach. 
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torical realities, as the title and content of his 
recently published monumental work clearly 
disclose23 One might be puzzled by the termi- 


nology of Alfred Weber as to what “the other” ` 
“sociologies”’ ought to be, since the addition of 


Kultur naturally leads to confusion. Perfectly 
ridiculous is the combination “social sociology” 
[in German: Gesellschafis-Gesellschaftslehre] as, 
alas, it appears in the Systematic Table of Con- 
tents of the Dictionary of Sociology. Moreover, it 
is not clear just what the chief concept of the 
different sociologies is. 

A somewhat clumsy procedure is the dividing 
of history into two parts, one of which, namely, 
the “events,” is called “history” and the object 
of historical science; and the other part, the 
“conditions,” is considered the task of a sepa- 
rate branch, sociology. This is the procedure of 
Wilhelm Wundt.4 The object of sociology 
would then coincide approximately with what 
was earlier called “statistics” and what one is 
now accustomed to call “‘sociography.” The in- 
ventor of this new term, R. Steinmetz, means 
by it 
the description by all given means, of all the relations 
and conditions of a people at a given time... . So- 
ciography has the same task to fulfil for the higher 
races that ethnography once performed for the so- 
called “natural” peoples, namely, to furnish a com- 
plete description of the entire life of the people with 


all its tendencies and capacities, its heights and its 
depths.35 


A sociography with a romantic-folkish ap- 
proach is the Volkskunde founded by W. H. 
Riehl. Tt looks as though our successors in 
Germany, the present leaders of the German 
Sociological Association, would like to substi- 
tute this folklore for what was formerly called 
“sociology.” In the prospectus of their periodi- 
cal, Der Volksspiegel, this statement Is made: 
“The Volksspiegel surveys and investigates the 
peculiarities, organizations, and relations of all 
the German classes, the estates of the various 
tribes, and all the political forms and regulations 
of our national life.*The Volksspiegel aims to 


23 Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie (Leyden, 
1935). 

24 Op. cit., pp. 458 ff. 

25 Rudolf Heberle, “Soziographie,” in Hand- 
wörterbuch der Soziologie (1931). 

% Deutsche Volkskunde als Wissenschaft (Lecture, 
1858). Also by him, Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes 


als Grundlage der deutschen Sozialpolitik (4 vols.; ae 
ed., 1869). 
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search out comprehensively and thoroughly the 
true(!) folk unity of the German nation.” 

Obviously, this sociography suggests some- 
what the efforts of those American social scien- 
tists who are grouped together under the name 
of “behaviorists.” 

-However different these concepts of the na- 
ture of sociology—particulary with reference to 
their spiritual level—there is still common to 
them all the idea of assigning to sociology the 
task of portraying conditions realized but once in 
time and space; and thereby they disclose the 
theoretical nature. Whoever wishes to preserve 
for sociology this character of a theoretical sci- ` 
ence and whoever does not see in it a history of — 
some kind or other will therefore recognize in all 
these efforts a more or less valuable enrichment 
of our knowledge but will turn against the idea 
that with these efforts the concept of sociology 
has been exhausted. 


4. THE (HISTORICAL-)PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIOLOGY . 


The title of perhaps the thickest book devot- 
ed to sociology—the first volume alone compris- . 
ing some 870 pages—is Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Soztologie (Leipzig, 1922). Here, of 
course, the expression “philosophy of history” 
has a meaning which embraces sociologies of the 
most varied types. Paul Barth, the author, un- 
derstands the term “philosophy” in the sense to 
which it had descended in the course of the 
nineteenth century, namely, as the “unification 
of knowledge.” 

This is not the sense in which I use it when 
I speak of a (historica]-)philosophical sociology. 
By this I mean rather “metahistory,” that is to 
say, all those teachings in regard to human soci- 
ety that abandon the ground of experience and 
logical existence without entering into the orbit 
of normative sociology? and so contain state- 
ments pertaining to the supra-empirical mean- 
ing of human existence or its future formation. 

It is true of this concept of sociology to a very 
high degree that it is seldom found in one author 
alone and in pure form. It is much more likely to 
occur in association with another school of 
thought, whether it be the normative, the natu- 
ral-science, or the spiritual-science sociology. 
Many sociologists are historical philosophers 
against their will; they think they are pursuing 
science when, in reality, they are pursuing meta- 
physics. And this is precisely true of a group of 
the most important investigators. 


27 See Part I of this survey. 
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Thus we Hessme acquainted with Saint-3i- 
mon and Auguste Comte, as representatives of 
a natural-science sociology; and yet there origi- 
nated with these men, who based their findings 
on Turgot, the famous Dreistufen Theorie 
(“three-stage theory”) of history, according to 
which the history of mankind begins with a reli- 
gious period, flows into a metaphysical, and 
ends in a scientific. If this scheme contained 
nothing else than the attempt to indicate the 
previous course of the history of mankind, it 
would be a historical construction; if one wisked 
to use it as a working hypothesis in the study of 
human association in its manifold forms, then it 
would be well adapted to a natural-science or a 
moral-science sociology. If, however, one wishes 
to pass a judgment therewith concerning the en- 
tire course of human history or the destiny of 
mankind in general, then it contains a supra- 
empirical statement, that is to say, it is meta- 
physics. 

Nor it it different with regard to the so-cal-ed 
“materialistic” conception of history of Karl 
Marx. This loses its character as historical de- 
terminism the moment that it is conceived of as 
a general principle of human association. 

Historical philosophy is pursued to a latge 
extent by such men as Franz Oppenheimer and 
Max Scheler— Oppenheimer, notably, in his the- 
ory of the state, Scheler in his Schleusentheorie 
(“floodgate theory”) of the mind, which, by the 
way, is closely related to Comte’s theory:that 
the mind exists, pour modifier et non pour com- 
V, 27); and Spann (who also 
calls his latest. work Gesellschaftsphilosoptie 
[r914]) in his articulation theory. 

That there are, morever, numerous meta- 
physical components in the thought-processes 
of natural-science sociology is shown by a pene- 
trating analysis: its mediation of the spirit, its 
acknowledgment of determinism, its belief in 
the evolution of man from the animal, its thecry 
of the organism—all this and much more is 
(bad) metaphysics. 

Our opinion conerning this type of eines 
cannot remain in doubt. Since we wish to pze- 
serve for sociology its character as a science in 
the meaning described above, we cannot see in 
the historical-philosophical school that disci- 
pline for which we have reserved the designa- 
tion “sociology.” Sociology must be somethng 
other than historical philosophy; the signifi- 
cance of the latter need not, therefore, be disre- 
garded. 
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5. FORMAL SOCIOLOGY 


It would seem to us an insuperable task to 
attempt to avoid all the aberrations of sacio- 
logical doctrine, with its inroads into strange 
gardens, and to create for it a homestead of its 
own by avoiding the necessity of defining it as 
to content and by relegating it to the province 
of pure form. 

Yet this task has been performed by Georg 
Simmel in his important book Sociologie, which 
appeared in 1908 and bears the subtitle: Unter- 
suchungen über die Formen der Vergesellschaf- 
tung. Simmel] found numerous adherents, and for 
a time it seemed as if the right sociology had at 
last been discovered, the erring Ahasuerus re- 
deemed. Today this doctrine has lost its follow- 
ing, but it is still professed by significant per- 
sons. Its most important adherent today is Leo- 


_ pold von Wiese, whose doctrine of human rela- 


tions (Beztehungslehre), System der allgemeinen 
Soziologie als Lehre'von den sozialen Prozessen 
und den sozialen Gebilden der Menschen (1933) 
has appeared in a second edition and enjoys con- 
siderable reputation in Germany and even more, 
perhaps, in foreign countries. 

The basic idea of formal sociology is that the 
task of sociology, the investigation of the forms 
of human association, is Independent of all 
spiritual or cultural content. Sociology should 
explain the nature of the “social”: “sociology 
distills from the sum total of all happenings only 
the interhuman [relationships].”’ What consti- 
tutes this ‘association are the human relations 
(von Wiese), the “reciprocal relations” (Sim- 
mel). And so Simmel’s titles, chosen at random, 
yield the following: Ehre als Selbsterhaltung der 
Gruppe; Tod der Gruppe; Eifersucht: Das Mittel 
des Divide et impera; Erhaltung der Gruppe in 
ihrer Bindung an eine Einzelperson; etc. 

_ My objections to this type of sociology are, 
first of all, on formal grounds. I consider the fix- 
ing of form and content arbitrary, if, indeed, 
this differentiation in the field of human associ- 
ation is possible at all. Instead of considering the 
reciprocal relations as the’ form and the occas- 
sional cultural content as the content, it would 
be better to reverse the process and to designate 
the spiritual form, which is precisely what is be- 
ing dealt with, as the form and the life which un- 
folds itself in this field as the content. The uni- 
versity is the form; the holding of lectures, the 
conversations, and, occasionally, the quarrels of 
the students are the content of this social or- 
ganization. 

*More important, however, is the essential 
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consideration that the object of formal sociolo- 
gy, upon closer inspection, does not exist 
at all. The separation of a definite part from 
a complex phenomenon as it is undertaken 
here by-means of the procedure of the 
‘isolating? abstraction is, according to my 
idea, fundamentally untenable in the field of the 
spiritual sciences. One cannot isolate relation- 
ships as one can the processes involved in the 


movement of bodies and make them the object | 


of an independent science, for the simple reason 
—as will be shown later—that each phenome- 
non in the field of human association is spiritual- 
ly, and thereby qualitatively, defined. Each re- 
ciprocal effect gets its meaning and thereby its 
stamp through spiritual relationships, without 
which it is a natural, not a social, factor. There 
is no “honor,” no “jealousy,” that is not imbed- 
ded in a definite, spiritual atmosphere; no 
“group,” no “mass,” concerning which generali- 
zations of a sociological nature can be made. 
The question must always be raised in which as- 
sociation—intimate, political, religious, pur- 
poseful, intentional, etc_—a process unfolds or a 
condition is observed, in order to comprehend it 
sociologically; the association, however, is al- 
ways determined by its spiritual content. Obvi- 
ously, in formal sociology we are.dealing with 
the last offshoot of natural-science thinking. 
Whoever considers the latter unsuited to the 
comprehension of human society will therefore 
have to reject formal sociology as-an ill-starred 
attempt, although fraught with great intellec- 
tual energy. 

6. “GERMAN” SOCIOLOGY 


This classification falls outside the systems in 
which I have treated the preceding five types of 
sociological thinking. Since the five concepts of 
sociology already discussed, along with my own, 
which I shall develop in detail in what follows, 
exhaust, I believe, all the conceivable possibili- 
ties, I ought to have included this sixth type 
among the five already discussed. Its place 
would have been with Nos. 3 and 4. The reason 
I have not done so and have, instead, allocated 
to it a compartment of its own is that I 
wanted to bring into prominence the peculiari- 
ties attached to No. 6 and attributable, in the 
main, to its origin. This origin lies, as the name 
indicates, in the German mind and, in fact, in 
Hegel and, more precisely still, in a misunder- 
stood and “distorted” Hegel. 

Hegel’s philosophy of law falls, as we know, 
into three parts, of which one bears the headigg, 
Die. biigerliche Gesellschaft (“civil society”). He 
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uses the word “society” in an entirely unique 
sense, ore pertaining to his system alone. It 
means a definite approach of the individual to- 
ward human association; a link in his total dia- 
lectic; the “point of view” of the “interest” in 
the “system of requirements,” self-unfolding to 
special forms; a stage on the way to a perfected 
morality; the conceivable intermediate link of 
the original association (family) and the moral 
code attaining full development in the state; a 
stage which must be logically surmounted. 
From this Hegelian concept of society, three 
different sociologies emerge: Those of Robert 
von Mohl, Lorenz von Stein, and Karl Marx. 

Robert von Mohl, the founder of a social the- 
ory of his own, converts the ideal-dialectical 
idea, which the word Gesellschaft (“society”) 
conveys with Hegel, into a historical-empirical 
concept, in so far as he understands** by “socie- 
ty” a definite group of people, namely, those 
“natural partnerships, developed from definite 
interests”; a sphere in between private interests 
and the state; “a sphere lying midway between 
the life of the individual and that of the state.” 
“Social groups,” Mohl specifies, “are the indi- 
vidual natural associations, developed from any 
definite interest whatever; it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are formally organized or 
not; social conditions are the consequences of 
the actions of such powerful interests, directly 
upon the members and also indirectly upon the 
nonmembers; society, finally, is the concept 


‘ which actually includes all existing formations 


within a definite orbit,” e.g., the state or some 
quarter of the globe. This society is to form the 
object of a special science, a “social theory.” 
What there is to be said against such a social 
theory, Heinrich von Treitschke has already 


28 The varied meanings of the word Gesellschaft 
(“society”) are disturbing in the highest degree and 
has contributed much to the confusion that prevails 
in German minds. The word has the following mean- 
ings: (1) the only significant meaning in scientific 
usage is human association in general (correctly used 
by Christian Wolff in his Verninftige Gedanken); 
(2) a social arrangement (“T go into society”); (3) a 
union (“stock company”); (4) a human association 
founded on volition (Tönnies); (5) a link in the ideal 
dialectic of Hegel; (6) definite groups of people in the 
exact sense described by Mohl in the text. When we 
speak of Gesellschaftslehre (= sociology”), we should 
use the. word Gesellschaft only in the sense of human 
society = human association in general. 


29 Robert von Mohi, Geschichte und Literatur der 
Staatswissenschafien, I (1855), 101. 
30 Die Gesellschaftslehre (1859). 
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stated very well in his work ‘dedicated to the 
refutation of Mohl, whose fundamental error 
consists, above all, in his false antithesis of szate 
and society, which arises in a false conception of 
the state, envisioned by liberalist thought as 
only a kind of apparatus. One may speak of “so- 
ciety in the state”; one may also speak of the 
“state as society”; but one cannot say “state 
and society” and understand thereby two sepa- 
rate spheres, The mistake which Treitscake 
made was that he wanted to reduce everything 
to political science, instead of regarding political 
science as a component part of a comprehensive 
social science. 

Lorenz von Stein treats the problem much 
more profoundly and in a certain sense sustzins 
the validity of the Hegelian ideas in favor of a 
historical consideration. Above all, he avoids the 
basic error of Mohl’s train of thought: the 
antithesis of two social spheres in the form of 
state and society. He rightly says: 

Every consideration of state and society must 
proceed on the basis that each state is at the seme 
time an organization of society and, conversely, each 
social organization is a state... . Society and state, 
therefore, are inseparably bound to one another. 
Their relation to one another is not static, but 
dialectic. The opposition between state and society 
[that is, the centripetal and centrifugal tendencies— 
W. S.] is the content of the entire inner history of all 
peoples and all states of the world, the very ife- 
principle of inner history itself. 


These basic ideas, correct in their first part end 
fruitful as they were in his portrayals of social 
evolution in France (these treatises are among 
the most brilliant works on social science of all 
time and of all peoples), did not suffice, alas! for 
the setting-up by Stein of a significant systerr of 
social science. His system is unacceptable. Iz is 
this: Chief concept: ‘Political science” = Doc- 
trine of the “community” (that would mean 
“society” in the sense used by Mohl, the science 
derived from it, that is, “social science or scci- 
ology” in the usual meaning of the term. This 
“political science” in Stein’s system then re- 
solves itself into the following: (a) theory of 
goods = political economy (Vol. I); (b) social 
theory (Vol. II), and that is said to be “the the- 
ory of spiritual work, of spiritual possession, of 
the spiritual life,” in which, above all, property 
and the formation of classes are dealt with (these 
latter could, with equal logic, have been includ- 
ed under theory of goods); and (c) the actual 
theory of the state in the narrower sense. 

Karl Marx actualizes Stein’s method of con- 
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sideration, in that he applies it still more direct- 
ly to capitalistic society and uses it in the estab- 
lishment of his communistic evolutionary theo- 
ry. In order to make it workable for his political 
purpose, he had, first of all, to rule out the idea 
of the state as an independent factor in social 
development and to regard economic interests 
as the sole driving power in the course of his- 
torical events." 

No one has characterized the nature of this 
“German” sociology more aptly than has Hans 
Freyer, its most distinguished present-day rep- 
resentative, in his noteworthy book, Die Sozi- 
ologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft, in which he 
says: 

From this Hegelian concept of bourgeois society, 
German sociology is derived. It originates in the. 
theory that the system of legal philosophy is, as it 
were, subverted from its social concept. Bourgeois 
society is by no means recognized as the static and 
incontrovertible, but as the out-and-out dialectic, 
stage of morality. The entire historical-philosophical 
dynamics of Hegel’s thinking, his entire dialectical 
content, is pressed into this former dialectic vacuum. 
The progressive accumulation of wealth, the pro- 
gressive impoverishment of the masses, the progres- 
sive specialization and mechanization of work-—~all 
these developments which Hegel conceived as direct 
lines of progress extending beyond the field of vision 
are recognized as genuine, impelling dialectic mo- 
ments. The state, which for him was the already at- 
tained synthetic step, is drawn into the dialectics of 
the social movement; it is regarded as the socially 
falsified, as the class state. Bourgeois society is not 
only nct without history, it is the actual soil of his- 
tory. It is the battleground of far-reaching conflicts 
and the field of history-making decisions. Its theory- 
sociolegy—~is the legitimate heiress of historical 
philosophy. 


What shall be our attitude toward this ‘“Ger- 
man” sociology? In the first place, we must rec- 
ognize the very great contribution which these 
researchers have made toward the understand- 
ing of our social conditions. They have injected 
new life into the fossilized, purely formal, theory 
of the state by calling attention to the realities 
of the class state and the class conflict. They 
have taught and thereby furthered our knowl- 
edge, as Treitschke recognized in his polemical 
treatise, that “politics,” that is, political soci- 
ology, must teach the character and composi- 
tion of the different groups—nobles, middle 


31 See my Proletarischen Sozialismus (Marxismus) 
(2 vols., 1924). 

32H. Freyer, Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissen- 
schaft (1930), p. 124. 
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class, fourth estate—in the individual states, 
since, without this, a judgment in regard to the 
constitutional forms is impossible.33 It was a 
great contribution to social theory to call atten- 
tion again and again to the economic founda- 
tions of the state. 

Here they based their findings, to be sure, 
upon the results of Western thought, which had 
obtained a high degree of social-historical in- 
sight from the French historians, Miguet, Thier- 
ry, and Guizot. Then, too, the teachings of the 
social and socialistic writers of France had, since 
Rousseau, placed the so-called “social” problem 
in the foreground. How many of these investiga- 
tions and reports—concerning the condition of 
_ the laboring classes in the 1840's, Villermé 
(1839), Buret (1840), F. Engels (1845)— 
Mohls4 properly asks, would have been done at 
all had society and its conditions not attracted 
attention both theoretically and practically, if 
the earlier exclusive point of view regarding the 
state and its statistics had remained fixed? 

All these newly gained views the German 
social theorists—and this is their peculiar con- 
tribution—knew how to utilize systematically 
and to forge into a unity. 

The question that concerns us here, however, 
is whether the problem of sociology has, in fact, 
been solved by the theories of German sociolo- 
gy. The following may be said: 

I. Were the doctrines of Stein and Marx to 
be confined to the era of high capitalism,35 they 
would contain no sociology but good social his- 
tory. : 

2. Were the leading points of view discovered 
= by them to be generalized and explained as 
principles of historical progress and of the for- 
mation of society in general, we would again 


have to do, not with sociology as a science, but ` 


with bad metaphysics. 

3. Were the doctrines to be regarded as a the- 
ory of history, that is, as doctrines of the cate- 
-gories of the historical process in their theoreti- 
cal abstractness, then, to be sure, they would be 


33 Von Treitschke, op. cit., p. 38. 
34 Von Mohi, op. cit., p. 107. 


35 In his magnum opus, Der moderne Kapitalis- 
mus, Sombart has designated the period from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century—the years 
which saw the discovery and development of the 
coke process—to the beginning of the first World 
War, as “high capitalism”; and since then we have 
entered upon the period of “‘late capitalism,” terms 
which have been accepted in economic usage [TRANS-® 
LATOR}. 
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sociology, but an incomplete, partial sociology; 
for their task is, as I shall explain later, to create 
these categories for all history and all society: 
what applies to the high capitalistic era must, 
for example, apply to the entirely differently 
constituted late capitalistic epoch into which 
we have entered since the world war. 


To recapitulate: we started out with the 
question whether there is such a thing as soci- 
ology as an independent science and, if so, what 
is to be understood by the term. We became ac- 
quainted with six different schools of thought, 
each one of which purported to be the true soci- 
ology but in each of which we found defects. In 
all six sociologies we criticized the following: 
elther they set a task for sociology which be- 
longed to other disciplines—ethics, history, or 
historical philosophy, or they chose as the ob- 
ject of sociology something which did not exist, 
as in formal sociology; or, finally, having chosen 
the correct objective and the correct goal, they 
employed a method, the natural-science meth- 
od, which was not suited to their objective. 

In the following the attempt will be made to 
show how sociology, as an independent science, 
is possible when the proper content and method 
are chosen. z 


I., OUTLINE FOR A NOŬ-SOCIOLOGY AS 
AN INDEPENDENT SCIENCE 


We shall, I believe, best solve our problem if 
we proceed on the basis of two truths, which are 
fundamentally one, in which the relation þe- 
tween m'nd and society is expressed. These 
truths are: AH society is mind, and All mind is 
society. 

All society is mind, This means the following: 

1. The starting point is the fact of the relat- 
edness of human beings, their relationships of 
with-for-against each other. This human associ- 
ation in its entirety we call “society.” Relation- 
ship is a universal phenomenon in the world; 
even stones and animals and plants can be re- 
lated, each, obviously, in a special way. The 
question is, What is the peculiar relationship of 
man? 

2. The peculiar type of relationship in man is 
not the corporeal, which is shared by stones; not 
the psychophysical, which is shared by plants 
and animals; but the spiritual; mankind is re- 
lated in mind—also corporeally, to be sure; also 
psychophysically; but always spiritually and, to 
that extent, humanly. Artificially, we may say, 
not naturally. (“Art is man’s nature,” as Burke 
said.) 


Igo 


3. To be related in mind means: 

a) To be related through mental connections, 
above all, those created by language or pro- 
duced by symbols. Intermental connections are 
produced by means of expressions which have 
meaning, i.e., an abstract, objective meaning de- 
rived from a definite, causal connection. The 
Greeks recognized this real content with mar- 
velousclear-sightedness in the single word Acyos, 
which means, (1) “word,” (2) “mind,” (3) “spir- 
it,” but in no case “act.” l 

b) To be related to spiritual forms which 
unite or bind the majority of human beings and 
are, therefore, called “associations.” Associa- 
tions are organizations which confront the indi- 
vidual as real entities. Their range is the w-dest 
imaginable, extending from the boxing club to 
the academy, from the family to the state, irom 
the shop to the religious community; in saort, 
embracing the whole of human existence as real- 
ized in the three ideal associations: the societas 
naturales of the Scholastics—family, state, reli- 
gious organizations—and countless other or- 
ganizations, too. In short, every manifestation 
of human existence is related in meaning to one 
or several associations and, therefore, cannot be 
understood without reference to them.* 

c) To be related with fellow-men whom we 
are conscious of as such. This conscious relation- 
ship exists only between spiritual beings, i.e., 
persons. None of the three forms of relationship 
is known to the animal, nor can the animal know 
them, since they are reserved for the spiritual 
being, man. 

All mind is society means, more precisely: all 
mind is adjusted, executed, planned, directed, 
through society if it is to be realized. We learn 
a language only through others; all mind is 
planted in people through others. The individu- 
al alone would be speechless and mindless. Cer- 
tainly, all human work, all objective culture, is 
fulfilled only in society and through society: reli- 
gion, art, law, the state, economics. These spir- 
itual fields are Just so many fields of humen as- 
sociation, in which, to be sure, the relation be- 
tween mind and society is somewhat differently 
shaded: certain fields of the mind, like re_igion 
and art, can at least be thought of without soci- 
ety, while others, e.g., the state, the law eco- 
nomics, cannot. To put it tersely, the former 
have society, the latter are society. This distinc- 
tion coincides generally with Schleiermazher’s 


36 For further details see my ‘‘Grundeformen des 
menschlichen Zusammenlebens,” in Handwirterbuch 
der Soziologie. 
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antithesis of “symbolizing” and “organizing” 
cultural realms. ` 

These separate spiritual realms are obviously 
the subjects which present themselves for socio- 
logical consideration, i.e., for the scientific study 
of group life. It has always been a grave mistake 
on the part of the spiritual sciences to separate 
mind and society and to ignore the fact that all 
mind is society and that therefore all spiritual 
science is social science. 

But this is not enough. The statement just 
made would assign to one science, sociology, the 
entire task of the cultural sciences and thereby 
conjure up the phantom of a universal science. 
Nothing is further from our intentions. There- 
fore, we must delimit the task of our science by 
choosing for it and assigning to it a definite side 
of the problem. To do so, we must visualize the 
entire problematical sphere of every spiritual, 
and especially every cultural, science. Each of 
these sciences falls into an empirical (historical) 
and a theoretical division: into the theory of 
realities and into the theory of possibilities, 
within which latter I differentiate between pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, and necessities.37 The 
theoretical part is again divisible into two parts. 
Tt concerns, on the one hand, the mental concep- 
tion of the separate spiritual fields; it is the 
“science of logic,” “dogmatics’; it is, so to 
speak, turned inward (esoteric). On the other 
hand, it concerns the sociality of the spiritual 
domain and so is turned outward (exoteric). 

This second part of the theory is the social- 
group theory of the separate spiritual fields. It 
is the problem of sociology. Graphically the re- 
lation of the different branches of every cul- 
tural science to one another appears as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 


poses Science 
—Empiricism 
(History) Theory. 
Mental Theory Social Theory 
Esoteric Exoteric 
Dogmatics Sociology 


This task cannot be achieved incidentally, as 
it were, through a sociological adjustment of the 
logos-theorists. It is much too serious and much 
too comprehensive for that. Rather, it must be 


37 For further details see my Die drei National- 
Skonomien. 
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made the object of an independent, positive, 
theoretical science like sociology, which we may 
now define as the doctrine of the categories in 
which we conceive the social relatedness of the 
mind in the separate spiritual fields. 

It must be noted that it is the theoretical 
character of sociology which differentiates it 
from all social history, however systematic that 
may be. In the main this difference is over- 
looked. For example, one generally hears of the 
“religious-sociological” works of Max Weber. 
But his investigations concerning the social re- 
strictedness of world religions are not sociology 
at all but social history, since they concern 
themselves with events of historical reality. Re- 
ligious sociology would have had to occupy it- 
self with the categories in which all religion, or 
ever a given religion, must be conceived in its 
social relatedness: sects, church, cults, priest- 
hood, schism, heresy, congregation, and so on. 

Now that we have reviewed this succession of 
sociologies, the question naturally arises as to 
whether there is such a thing as a universal 
sociology and, if so, in what sense. 

Attempts to arrive at such a sociology have 
frequently been made. One such attempt we 
have already encountered. It consisted in sever- 
ing the social processes from the total historical 
processes and isolating them in the so-called 
“formal sociology” by means of the so-called 
‘Ssolating” abstraction. Why this course could 
not be pursued has already been stated. 

A second attempt consisted in removing the 
meaning of the concepts of the particular soci- 
ology by means of the so-called “generalizing” 
abstraction; by divesting concepts like division 
of labor, industry, leader, group, organization, 
integration, authority, hierarchy, competition, 
migrations, etc., of their special spirit or cultural 
content and forming them into general social 
concepts, correspondingly comprehensive and 
empty. Thus, e.g., in determining what charac- 
teristics would remain in the term “leader con- 
cept,” one should attempt to summarize what 
the concepts “political, economic, religious lead- 
ers” or “mine, art, or tourist leaders,” etc., have 
in common. This process of stripping the mean- 
ing from terms is, of course, permissible and rel- 
atively harmless, as long as one keeps it clearly 
in mind that in so doing one arrives only at con- 
cepts bereft of content. The final result is noth- 
ing but empty husks. 

Finally, it was believed that one could arrive 
at a general sociology through the enumeratione 
of the possibilities of fixed phenomena and proc- 
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esses in the social life and their systematic ar- 
rangement and by a survey of the different 
forms of union and association, etc. That is cer- 
tainly a very useful and, in a certain sense, a 
necessary activity. I myself stated above that 
thè doctrine of possibilities, as the doctrine of 
the things capable of being conceived (Denkbar- 
keiten), is a part of every theory. Only we dare 
not stop with such rubric-making and schema- 
tizing; for these procedures must always pre- 
serve the character of a preliminary, auxiliary 
activity. Otherwise the entire general sociology 
would end in nomenclature, in a Linnaean sys- 
tem, in a recording science, and would cease to 
be a cognitive science, which would be most un- 
fortunate. 

Ts there, then, no possibility of a general soci- 
ology which could remain a spiritual-science 
subject and yet avoid barren abstraction and 
schematics? There is. Such a possibility is obvi- 
ously offered by finding for this discipline a con- 
cept in which the spirituality of society and the 
sociality of the mind are combined into one 
unit: a concept that is not related to one spirit- 
ual field only but is general; not formal, but sub- 
stantial; not partial, but total. This, however, is 
the concept of culture in its broadest meaning 
as the spiritual work of man on earth. In the 
concept “culture,” the spiritual and the social 
are, in fact, united; but, in spite of this, the con- 
cept does not refer to a particular manifestation 
of the mind, such as law, art, or economics, but 
embraces all the manifestations of the mind in 
equal measure. That is, it is formal and, at the 
same time, fixed as to content. 

This concept of culture, we can, as a matter 
of fact, make the object of a general theoretical 
spiritual science, which we may call “general 
sociology” or, more exactly, “general noé-soci- 
ology,” or, using Stoltenberg’s terminology, we 
might name it, perhaps, the “theory of culture” 
or “general spiritual group-theory,” the content 
of which, however, is definitely fixed as the gen- 
eral category theory of culture. Perhaps Dilthey 
had something similar in mind when he dreamed 
of a critique of historical reason. In that case 
Dilthey, the sworn enemy of all sociology, would 
have become the prophet of the one possible uni- 
versal sociclogy. 

The capital with which this new enterprise is 
already working can be substantially increased 
through mergers with a series of other busi- 
nesses. In this connection I am thinking, for one 
thing, of the many valuable findings which the 
six other sociologies have brought to light and 
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which after heavy write-offs, still represent siz- 
able assets. Then there is anthropology, waich 
has awakened to new life and, after long pere- 
grinations in the field of zodlogy, has found its 
way back to its real nature. It is now about to 
become what it was a hundred years ago—a 
true doctrine of man, the spiritual being on 
earth. There is, thirdly, historiography: an old 
reliable firm that never quite flourished because 
it manufactured too great a variety of things, 
including a theory of history and a doctrine of 
procedure for writers of history. 

If we survey the problems of this general 208- 
sociology, we shall find the following elements of 
its theory: 

1. The doctrine of the concept and elements 
of culture, namely, man, nature, and the envi- 
ronment or contemporaneous world resulting 
from both, and the doctrine of the bearers of 
culture. . 

2. The doctrine of the origin and declire of 
culture: of the historical process; the aims of 
man; man’s means of attaining his ends; th2 re- 
lation of freedom, necessity, and chance in the 
course of history; the meaning of the individual 
and of the mass; of the power and of the limita- 
tions of the mind; of the forms of transmission; 
of cultural ideas and ideologies; of “progress”; 
of migration of cultures; of periods or stages of 
culture; of homologies and analogies of culture. 

3. The doctrine of types, forms, and spkeres 
of culture, of their different components and the 
connections between them and between the dif- 
ferent cultural realms as they are determined by 
the different spiritual realms; by the unity and 
totality of culture (what is meant by Han cul- 
ture or Rococo culture); by style of culture: etc. 
All this and more of a similiar nature would con- 
stitute the content of that division of the theory 
of culture which may be called the “doctrine of 
structure” (Sirukturlehre). 

I should like here to emphasize again as 
strongly as possible that the general noé—soci- 
ology which hovers before me has nothing to do 
with a total or universal science. Its pronounced 
theoretical character prevents that. But, even if 
we were to invest it with a special distinction, it 
would be as a fundamental science such as psy- 
chology formerly purported to be. 

Obvious as the object of this science is, the 
method with which it must be pursued is equally 
obvious. This can only be the method o- the 
spiritual sciences, whose essential component is 
the theory of cognition, concerning which here 
is no occasion to discourse here, since I have 
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stated my ideas about it in another connection.3® 

With regard to nature we are dependent for 
our knowledge upon mere comprehension, and 
this is true because nature is foreign to our per- 
ception, foreign because we did not make it. But 
we understand culture because we made it, be- 
cause it is mind of our mind. If we compare our 
fundamentally different approach to manifesta- 
tions of nature and manifestations of culture— 
tree and factory, dance of gnats and human 
dancing, gatherings of starlings and popular as- 
semblies—presently we shall begin to recognize 
the diversified mass of knowledge that we can 
bring to bear on the one and on the other. We 
shall see also that our much greater and deeper 
knowledge of cultural matter is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the latter is in the highest 
degree our own work. In the field of culture, as 
Vico and, later, Schopenhauer rightly saw, we 
are actors on the stage; in the field of nature we 
are mere spectators. 

But, since we know what the play is about, 
there is no need to describe, measure, and weigh 
the events and conditions in their outer form 
and then attempt to reduce the results of our 
casting-about to a few formulas or so-called 
“laws,” which, moreover, would be of no use, 
since we do not know how to classify cases under 
them. 

To set up laws after the manner of natural 
laws in the field of culture has no meaning be- 
cause, for one thing, the free will of man makes 
all ascertainment of regularities futile; at most, 
only tendencies can be pointed out, and these, 
too, only on the basis of mental understanding. 
In the second place, the material from which 
regularities could be deduced does not exist (as 
it does in nature), since there is no permanent 
material in the field of culture. Third, the spir- 
itual facts of the ease are complex entities which 
do not permit of dissolution into elementary 
component parts. To reduce mind, the content 
of culture, to matter is nonsense. Also, the at- 
tempt to derive mind frém soul, to have it origi- 
nate in the soul, as psychological sociology has 
presumed to do, is wasted effort, misdirected by 
poor metaphysics. Psychological analysis un- 
doubtedly aids us to deepen our insight into the 
manifestations of nature. But it presupposes an 
exact knowledge of these manifestations. The 
psychology of today would itself no longer lay 
claim to being basic to the spiritual sciences, 
since it has finally come to recognize that the 
& 


38 See Die drei Nationalékonomien, chap. xiii. 
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inner world must first be classified and differen- 
tiated according to the measure of its connection 
with the objective spheres, that is, the cultural 
forms. l 


Since noö-sociology purports to be a spiritual 
science, it must take care not to fall into the 
Scylla of metaphysics, ethics, valuation (Wer- 
tung), transcendental interpretation, and similar 
errors. It must also guard against the Charybdis 
of naturalism. The latter, in all its branches— 
physicalism, biologism, psychologism—is strict- 
ly to be avoided. Many of the categories in 
which human associations, culture, and history 
were formerly studied must be abolished, includ- 
ing evolution, “becoming,” body politic, social 
bodies, soul of the people, collective conscious- 
ness, growth, organism, life-span analogies, im- 
pelling forces, and so on, to say nothing of 
pedagogy and similar bogies. 


Whether noé-sociology should and could be- 
come a scientific branch is a question that I do 
not care to enter into here, since to come to a 
conclusion would require a thorough and de- 
tailed explanation of what constitutes a branch 
(Fach) and what constitutes an expert (Fach- 
mann). When George von Below stated that 
sociology should be pursued only by an expert, 
since “not to be a specialist in any field is today 
the worst thing possible for anyone who pur- 
ports to be a scientist,’’39 we may justify this 


23 G. von Below, Die Soziologie als Lehkrfach, 
p. 53- 
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point of view as far as the individual sociologies 
are concerned. But it does not hold for general 
noé-sociology. Here we must have the courage 
to declare at the outset, that, on the whole, it 
can be thoughtfully pursued only by an ama- 
teur, and the most that we can demand is that 
he be a specialist in the thought-content of at 
least one spiritual field. But, taken as a whole, 
general noé-sociology is not a branch and never 
can become one. In this it shares the fate of 
other recognized sciences, such as philosophy 
and history. In the case of philosophy one could, 
in any event, still speak of a “specialist,” if one 
understood by that term a thoroughgoing logi- 
clan. 


But who is the expert in the field of history? 
Here a particular concept of a specialist has de- 
veloped; we understand by the term a person 
who knows the sources of a given period. Know- 
ing these, he writes concerning all fields of cul- 
ture, without being a real specialist in even so 
much as one field, whether as theologian, states- 
man, jurist, art critic, political economist, or 
something else (exceptions prove the rule). As 
a universal historian he is still an amateur com- 
pared with the historical expert. And this holds 
true even if the historian’s name should happen 
to be Ranke. Universal history, however, is the 
sister of general noé-sociology. And so it will 
perhaps have to be pursued only by the amateur 
who is a “specialist” in one field at least— 
whether as an expert or as one with a knowledge 
of the sources, 
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The Journal regrets an error which appeared in B. N. Meltzer’s “The Productivity 
of Social Scientists” in the issue of July, 1949. On page 25, line 9, quality should read 


quantity. 


University of Alabama.—Solon T. Kimball 
was a consultant to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Navajo Indian Reservation 
during -July and August. 

Henry L. Andrews has been grantel a 
year’s leave of absence and has been 
awarded a scholarship at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he will do advanced study 
this year. 

Bartolomeus Landheer has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the year 
1949-50. | 

A. T. Hansen, now at Michigan State 
College, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor and joins the department in Cep- 
tember. 


American Association of Schools of Sozial 
Work.—The association announces the pub- 
lication of two pamphlets: Preprofessicnal 
Education for Social Work (prices: up to 5 
copies, free; 5—50 copies, 15¢ each; so or 
more copies, 5¢ each) and the Objectives, 
Content, and Methods of an Undergradnate 
Introductory Social Work Course (priced at 


254). 


Berea College.—Merton D. Oyler has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to do re- 
search at the University of Virginia’s 3u- 
reau of Population and Economic Research. 
He joined the staff in June as research ds- 


sociate to study the interrelation of highway . 


development with sociological and economic 
aspects of the community. The research will 
be conducted co-operatively by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Works Agency, and 
the Virginia Department of Highways, 


Brown University-—Vincent H. Whitney 
has been appointed to succeed Harold S. 
Bucklin as chairman of the department of 
sociology. Professor Whitney has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of associate professor. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—A 
grant of $90,300, payable annually for three 
years, has been made to the University of 
Minnesota for a program of research in the 
social sciences. 

Through the Laboratory for Research in 
Social Relations, the university will under- 
take a collaborative program of work in the 
social sciences, involving the fields of politi- 
cal science, psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. The laboratory proposes the 
problem of social responsibility in a complex 
society as the focus of its program. 


Cenire belge d’études économiques et so- 
sales—The first issue of the bimonthly, 
Chronique du Centre belge d'études économi- 
gues et sociales, has appeared, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1949. This number is devoted to lists 
of the persons afid bodies, academic, indus- 
trial and unionist, collaborating in the task 
of describing economic and social conditions 
in Belgium. Later issues will contain reports 
of their findings. 


University of Chicago.—-The third quar- 
terly bulletin of the Inventory of Research 
in Racial and Cultural Relations has recent- 
ly been published jointly by the University 
of Chicago’s Committee on Education, 
Training, and Research in Race Relations 
and the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions. The reports of research contained in 
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this bulletin, like the contents of the previ- 
ous issues, are based on replies to question- 
naires and abstracts of published studies. 
The Inventory describes completed, on- 
going, and planned research since January, 
1946, When the backlog of publications since 
1946 has been covered, the bulletin expects 
to confine itself to current publications. 

Requests for schedules for the reporting 
of research planned, under way, or com- 
pleted should be sent to the office of the 
committee at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. Subscription to the bulletin is 
invited at the annual rate of $3.50 (postpaid 
in the United States) for four bulletins. The 
price of single copies is $1.00. Orders should 
be placed with the American Council on 
Race Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
rs, Illinois. 


Colgate University. The Journal learns 
with regret that Norman E. Hines, professor 
of sociology, died in Venice on June 6. Dur- 
ing the war he was an administrator in the 
War Plan Commission. After the war he 
taught in the army’s university study pro- 
gram in Germany and later became head of 
the special education section of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany. 

Donald L. Taylor and William A. Martin 

have accepted appointments in the depart- 
‘ment of sociology and anthropology. Dr. 
Taylor was formerly professor of sociology 
and chairman of the department at Macales- 
ter College, and Mr. Martin was instructor 
in sociology at Bergen Junior College. 


Federal Security Agency.—-Lawrence Kolb 
has resigned as director of research projects 
for the National Instetute of Mental Health, 
and John Eberhart was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in July. Dr. Kolb has accepted a 
position as consultant in psychiatry at the 
Mayo Clinic. 

Dr. Eberhart has been chief psychologist 
of the Training and Standards Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Prior 
to joining the Public Health Service staff in 
1947, he was chief of the Research Design 
Section, Surveys Division, Veterans Admin- 
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istration. He was formerly a member of the 
psychology faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He served as a naval officer during the 
war. As director of research projects, Dr. 
Eberhart will administer the program of 
grants-in-aid for research in the mental 
health field. 


Johns Hopkins University.—Richard H, 
Wiliams, at present associate professor in 
Wayne University and associate director of 
the National College Study in Intergroup 
Relations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, has recently accepted an appoint- 
ment to the senior staff of the Operations 
Research Office of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In addition to his research duties for 
the Operations Research Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dr. Williams will be lecturer in 
sociology at the university in Baltimore. 


University of Michigan.—Arthur Johnson 
has been appointed an instructor in sociol- 
ogy. During the coming year he will teach 
courses in introductory sociology. 

The Sigmund Livingston Fellowship, 
given by the Antidefamation League of 
B’nai B’rith for research in the field of 
minority group relations, has been awarded 
to Andrew Kapos for the year 1949-50. Mr. 
Kapos is working for a doctorate in social 


psychology. 


The Midwest Sociological Soctety—The 
society held its annual meeting at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in April as a part of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Centennial Celebration. 
An interesting part of the program was a 
luncheon in honor of two great Wisconsin 
sociologists: John L. Gillin and Edward A. 
Ross. Talcott Parsons, president of the 
American Sociological Society, was the 
speaker at the final general session. 

The ocicers for 1949-50 are: president, 
George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; 
first vice-president, Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University ; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harold W. Saunders, University of 
Towa; past president, Ray E. Wakeley, 
Iowa State College; editor, M idwest So- 
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ciologist, John H. Burma, Grinnell College; 
secretary-treasurer, Donald QO. Cowgill, 
University of Wichita; representative to 
American Sociological Society, James M. 
Reinhardt, University of Nebraska. 

State representatives on the executive 
committee: J. E. Hulett, Jr., University of 
Illinois; Hugh W. Ghormley, Iowa State 
College; Randall C. Hill, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of 
Minnesota; R. C. Minor, Lincoln Univer- 
sity; John P. Johansen, University of Ne- 
braska, College of Agriculture; Paul M. 
Gustafson, University of North Dakota; 


Richard Seaman, University of South Da- | 


kota; William H. Sewell, University of Wis- 
consin. 


University of Minnesota—Amold Rose 
has been appointed associate professor of so- 
ciology beginning in September, 1949. He 
will give a graduate seminar on research into 
problems of modern mass society and par- 
ticipate in the studies of the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations. 

George B. Vold, professor of sociology, 
was elected president of the Midwest 5o- 
ciological Society for the year 1949-50. 

Lowry Nelson taught at the University of 
Wisconsin during the summer. In Septem- 
ber he leaves for Geneva to attend the third 
session of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Office. 

Orville Quackenbush, of the University of 
Florida, will be visiting lecturer in sociology 
_in 1949-50. ` | 

Carl Kraenzel, of Montana State College, 
gave a course on the culture of the Great 
Plains area in the first term of the summer 
session. | 

Contemporary American Institutions end 
Cultural Change, by F. Stuart Chapin, has 
` been republished by Wiliam C. Brown 
Company. 


Northwestern University--Thomas D. 
Eliot was elected vice-president of the Mid- 
west Sociology Society at its annual meet- 
ing. 

William Byron was again invited as dele- 
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gate to the Attorney General’s Annual Con- 
ference on Delinquency, which met in New 
York in May. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—At the 
meeting in April the following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: president, H. Warren 
Dunham, Wayne University; vice-presi- 
dent, Millard L. Jordan, Fenn College; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harold M. Hayward, 
Marshall College; and chairman on local ar- 
rangements, Donald C. Marsh, Wayne 


University. 


Psychodramatic  Institute—-A Labor 
Workshop will be held on September 3, 4, 
and 5. The Thanksgiving Workshop will be 
held on November 26 and 27. For further 
information write: Psychodramatic Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 311, Beacon, New York. 


University of Puerto Rico—Under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Cen- 
ter and directed by Julian H. Steward, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, a group of graduate students in an- 
thropology from Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a number of graduates of 
the University of Puerto Rico are studying 
the community and insular culture of Puerto 
Rico. Field work of the project began in 
February, 1948, and ended in August, 1949. 
Five communities are being studied by the 
project. These were selected to be represent- : 
ative of cultural types and processes that 
characterize regions. The field teams consist 
of one continental and one Puerto Rican, 
who lived for over a year in each community 
being studied. A report will be prepared by 
the end of 1949. It will consist of a discussion 
of the culture history of the island to 1898, 
the community and class studies, discussions 
of variations in folk cultures and insular in- 
stitutions, and an integration of these mate- 
rials to show the culture pattern of the island 
as a whole. The project is being supported 
by a grant to the university of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation of somewhat less than half 
ies total cost. 

Frank W. Notestein, of the Office of Pop- 
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ulation Research, Princeton University, is: 


directing a study of the social and psycho- 
logical factors which determine population 
growth in Puerto Rico. The study is being 
actively supervised by Paul K. Hatt under 
Dr. Notestein’s direction. Dr. Hatt is ana- 
lyzing the results of interviews of 18,000 
adults in 6,000 households in 36 municipios 
of the island to determine habits, attitudes, 
and institutions of the people as they affect 
the birth rate. The sample was designed by 
the United States Census Bureau. The re- 
port is to be ready by the fall of 1949. In 
addition, José L. Janer, chief of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics of the Insular Department 
of Health, is analyzing the dynamics of pop- 
ulation growth in Puerto Rico and is pre- 
paring population projections for the island 
for various combinations of hypothetical 
fertility, mortality, and migration rates. 

A team of three physical anthropologists, 
under the direction of Harry L. Shapiro, 
chairman of the department of anthropology 
and curator of physical anthropology at the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, measured and examined 3,400 
adults from all parts of the island in a study 
designed to relate the physiological and bio- 
logical development of the people of Puerto 
Rico to their nutritional, ecological, and 
genetic background. Thirty-eight measure- 
ments and observations were made. These 
included observations of general dental mor- 
phology and observations yielding physio- 
logical-pathological data. Blood samples 
were taken for typing, hemoglobin counts, 
and serology. Fecal samples were examined 
for all the important helminths and Pro- 
tozoa. In addition, blood pressure, tempera- 
ture, and pulse were taken. The study was 
conducted with the active co-operation of 
the Insular Department of Health and the 
School of Tropical Medicine. The data have 
been coded on IBM cards and are now being 
analyzed at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York. As a subsidiary of 
this project, 2,500 children drawn from the 
school population of the San Juan metrp- 
politan area are now being measured and 
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examined in the School Hygiene Clinic in 
San Juan. This study is being carried out 
with the assistance of the insular depart- 
ments of education and health, 

The center sponsored in the island a den- 
tal survey of a sample of 3,000 Puerto Rican 
school children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, undertaken by a five-dentist dental 
research team of the University of Roches- 
ter School of Medicine and Dentistry, which 
had been given a United States Public 
Health Service grant to conduct the study. 
The research team was composed of Kanwar 
L. Shourie, C. D. Marshall-Day, John W. 
Hein, Norman S. Simmons, and S. Wah 
Leung. Children were examined in six dif- 
ferent municipios of the island which were 
selected to be ecologically representative of 
the total school-age population. The re- 
search team spent about six weeks in Puerto 
Rico performing their examinations. The 
project is one of a number now being car- 
ried out in the field of dental research which 
are directed toward the solution of the fun- 
damental problem of the cause and preven- 
tion of dental caries. 

Harvey S. Perloff, associate professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, is 
completing a report on Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic future. The report will contain a his- 
torical background, which will include a dis- 
cussion of the main features of the economic 
program of the insular government, an anal- 
ysis of the characteristics and trends of the 
Puerto Rican economy, and a section which 
makes recommendations for public econom- 
ic policy. The report is now in draft form and 
will shortly be published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

A report on patterns of living of Puerto 
Rican families by Lydia J. Roberts, for- 
merly chatrman of the department of home 
economics at the University of Chicago and 
now visiting professor end chairman of the 
home economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, and Rosa Luisa Stefani, 
also of the home economics department, was 
published this summer. The report is based 
on interviews of z,0co Puerto Rican fami- 
lies, which were questioned about their basic 
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living needs and practices. It includes a dis- 
cussion of the Puerto Rican family, housing 
conditions, living conditions in the home, 
health conditions, diets, educational and 
cultural opportunities, and an interpretive 
chapter based on these. 

Zilkia Rivera, a trained librarian, is revis- 
ing and preparing for publication a biblicg- 
raphy of Puerto Rican sources for social re- 
search for the period 1930-45, to be pub- 
lished by the end of 1949. ` 


Simon Rottenberg, acting director of the 
center, has continued his research in the field 
of labor in Puerto Rico, which includes an 
analysis of trends in the composition of tre 
labor force and measures of its mobility, an 
evaluation of the capacity of insular labor to 
„acquire industrial skills, the development of 
series on absenteeism and labor productivity 
for some of the important industries, and a 
discussion of the Puerto Rican trade-union 
movement and the pattern of industrial re- 
lations in the island as it relates to the pro- 
ductivity of Puerto Rican labor. 


Dr. Daniel Creamer, of the staff of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
who with his wife, Henrietta L. Creamer, 
preparéd for the center a monograph on the 
insular cross-product for the period 1940-44, 
is now preparing a similar estimate for the 
years 1944-45 and 1945-46. This project is 
being co-operatively sponsored by the cen- 
ter, the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, and the Division of Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Budget. Dr. 
Creamer’s estimate for the years 1944-45 
and 1945-46 is expected to be prepared Ly 
the summer of 1949. 

Among others, the following projects wll 
be undertaken by the center in the fiscal 
year beginning July, 1949: a marketing-r3- 
search project on the system for the physical 
distribution of commodities in Puerto Rico, 
under the directorship of J. K. Galbraith, of 
Harvard University, and the field director- 
ship of Robert Earl Branson, of Harvard; an 
input-output study of the insular economy, 
to be directed by Wassily Leontief, of Har- 
vard University; a land-classification prcj- 
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ect to map sections of the island for land use 
and land conditions, to be codirected by 
Clarence F. Jones and Donald G. Hudson, 
of Northwestern University; a study on cap- 
ital formation in Puerto Rico, to be under- 
taken by Bernice Shoul; and a study on the 
energy-exertion capacity of the Puerto 
Rican under various controllable conditions, 
to be directed by Harry L. Shapiro, of the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
Columbia University. 


Purdue University —Graduate study in 
sociology at Purdue has gained considerable 
momentum during the two years of its oper- 
ation. The first Master’s degrees were 
awarded this past spring and summer. 
Graduate students number fifteen, over half 
of whom have been given assistantships in 
the department. 

Louis Schneider, formerly at Colgate Uni- 
versity, joins the sociology staff in Septem- 
ber. He will teach courses in theory, cultural 
anthropology, and industrial sociology. 

Walter Hirsch returns this fall. During 
the last fifteen months he has been on leave 
of absence to do graduate study at North- 
western. 

Harold T. Christensen taught courses in 
rural sociology during the second summer 
session at Pennsylvania State College. His 
book, Marriage Analysis, will be off the 
press next spring. 


Roosevelt College of Chicago —Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grants-in-aid of re- 
search have been awarded to Rose Hum Lee 
and S. Kirson Weinberg. Professor Lee plans 
to study the cultural and psychological ad- 
justments of Chinese war wives in the San 
Francisco region. Professor Weinberg’s grant 
is to assist him in the study of a type of 
schizophrenia. 

Community Organization and Planning, a 
book by Arthur Hillman, chairman of the 
department of sociology, is being published 
by the Macmillan Company and is sched- 
uled for the fall season. 

The following guest instructors gave 
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courses In the summer sessions: Franz 
Adler, instructor in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, who taught at Roosevelt 
College during the 1948 summer session, re- 
turned to teach two courses: the develop- 
ment of American sociology and social 
thought before Comte. Bernhard L. Hor- 
mann, on sabbatical leave from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in Honolulu, taught a course 
on races and nationalities. Louis C. Wash- 
ington, of Wilberforce University in Ohio, 
taught two sociology courses; and Dan C. 
Lortie, a former instructor at McGill Uni- 
versity, taught a class in social institutions. 


University of Southern Californie—In 
recognition of thirty-eight years of out- 
standing service to the University, Emory S. 
Bogardus, retiring dean of the graduate 
school, has been presented with a scroll by 
the Alumni Association of the Graduate 
School of Social Work. The scroll com- 
mended Dr. Bogardus for notable contribu- 
tions to the fields of sociology and social 
work. He came to the university in 1911 asa 
professor of sociology and in 1921 founded 
and became dean of the School of Social 
Work, being succeeded by Arlien Johnson in 
1939. Six years later he was made dean of 
the graduate school. He was recognized by 
Northwestern University as being the most 
outstanding alumnus for 1933 in receiving 
his alma mater’s merit award. Honorary 
degrees of Litt.D. and L.H.D. have been 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Southern California and the University of 
Redlands. j 


Texas Christian Umversity. —Ellsworth 
Faris will be a Distigguished Professor of so- 
ciology for the spring semester in 1950. He 
will teach a course in personality and society 
and a course in social attitudes. It was in 
Texas Christian University that Professor 
Faris began his teaching career. 

_ Marcus W. Collins joins the staff in Sep- 
tember as professor of sociology. During the 
summer he was visiting professor of sociol- 
ogy and acting chairman of the department 
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of sociclogy in the University of New 
Mexico. 

Assistant Professor C. Stanley Clifton, 
who teaches classes in sociology and social 
work, is also on the staff of the clinic of the 
Yale Institute of Alcohol Studies in the 
Southwest, which is located at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

Austin L. Porterfield is chairman of the 
sociology department. He is currently en- 
gaged in research on the impact of urbaniza- 
tion on the church in the South. 


Wheaton. College—Paul F. Cressey flew 
with his family from Boston to Burma early 
in July. Professor Cressey is to be a research 
scholar for studies in urban sociology in the 
city of Rangoon under the Fulbright Act. 
He will also act as visiting professor at the 
University of Rangoon, teaching a course on 
the modern history of the Far East. 

F. G. Detweiler, who retired this year 
from Denison University, will replace Pro- 
fessor Cressey during his leave of absence. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Becker 
has returned from Germany, where he 
served as chief of higher education for 
Greater Hesse. His German Youth: Bond or . 
Free has been translated into German with 
two new concluding chapters and will ap- 
pear in “Verlag der Greif.” 

P. A. Munch, a Norwegian sociologist, is 
conducting research under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation with G. W. Hill in 
acculturation problems among Norwegian 
immigrants in Wisconsin. He has received 
an appointment in sociology at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Minnesota: 

Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology 
at Yale University, and Lowry Nelson, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the University of 
Minnescta, were visiting lecturers in the 
summer session. A summer course in archeo- 
logical field techniques was offered ior the 
first time at Wisconsin by D. A. Baerreis. 

John L. and John P. Gillin’s Introduction 
to Sociology has been translated into Portu- 
guese. 
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Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. By Erica H. 
Jacosy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi-+287. $4.00. 


Social Forces in Southeast Asta. By Cora DU 
Bots. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. Pp. 78. $2.00. 


Jacoby’s book gives, within the frame of a 
general survey as first chapter and a final chap- 
ter on agrarian unrest and national movemerts, 
a critical survey of recent economic events in six 
countries in Southeast Asia: Java, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Indo-China, the Philippines, and Siam, the 
smaller countries in this part of the world. The 
big nations of the Far East—India, China, 
Japan—are not taken into consideration. J. B. 
Condliffe, who wrote a foreword to the book, 
seems to have felt this as an omission, for he de- 
clares that much of the writer’s analysis is per- 
tinent to the great Chinese and Indian popula- 
tions also. 

For part of the analysis this may be true but 
not as to the author’s main thesis, which con- 
nects nationalism with political, imperialistic 
domination by a foreign people, that is, with a 
colonial relation, and a differentiation of the 
dominant and the subject class along racial lines 
(p. 67). Even for the Philippines this starting 
point presents difficulties. Here, too, the origin 
of the nationalistic movement has to be traced 
to the interior, to the mass of small farmers, to 
the self-sufficient villagers who have been 
robbed of their traditional means of subsistence 
by Western capitalistic large landowners and 
expect a revolutionary change for the bet-er 
from political independence. “The mystic power 
of the political slogan ‘Independence’ was de- 
rived from the longing of the people for a basic 
economic change, i.e., agricultural reform, 
which they could not imagine without politizal 
independence, as they traditionally identified 
foreign rule with the power of the landlord” 
(p. 191). 

It seems to me that the author here confuses 
two separate movements. By not distinguishmg 
between two sources of nationalism, he exag- 
gerates the general importance of the agrarian 
problem, and he wrongly identifies agrarian un- 


rest with political nationalism. What explana- 
tion has he to give for the civil wars in China 
and Burma, for the Kisan Sabha action in free 
India, for the Hukbalahap fighting in the politi- 
cally independent Philippines? These phenome- 
na become clear only when we make a sharp dis- 
tinction between two social groups: the urban 
classes, assimilated in the Western sphere, who 
in the foreign capitalism no longer see a fiend 
but a rival and who fight for political freedom 
not to destroy Western capitalism but to replace 
it by a capitalism of their own making and 
whose cry is: “Ote-toi de là que je m’y mette”; 
and the poor, exploited rural classes, who gener- 
ally do not rise to resistance on a national scale, 
whose oppression is not political but social and 
economic, and who feel themselves disillusioned 
when they perceive that the political emancipa- 
tion has cast them from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

The author has concentrated his attention on 
these rural classes and on their social and eco- 
nomic decline through village disintegration, 
landlordism, and indebtedness; industriously he 
has collected the data to paint the desperate 
situation of the rural masses; but he overreaches 
the mark when he supposes that in this way the 
nationalistic spring is laid bare. 

This becomes most obvious from his account 
of the agrarian situation in Java. In Indonesia 
the exclusion of nonnatives from Jandownership 
has prevented land concentration on a large 
scale. The Western estate companies have got 
long leases from thé government on waste lands 
and need not damage any native interests by 
encroaching upon their rights to the soil. Now 
the author may argue (p. 45) that the govern- 
ment in leasing out these so-called “waste 
lands” is likely to violate Indonesian communal 
rights, but even if this contention were well 
founded, which is extremely questionable, it 
could not motivate extensive agrarian unrest; 
indeed, since 193¢ hardly any long leases have 
been given. For this reason the author confines 
himself to Java. Here we find specific estate cul- 
tures that grow their crops on grounds rented 
from the native agriculturists, and it is in par- 
ticular the sugar plantation that is marked out 
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by the author as the source of agrarian unrest 
and of its nationalistic reaction. “The sugar 
plantations in Java take the place of large-scale 
land concentrations in other countries of South- 
east Asia” (p. 57). They prevent the develop- 
ment of a strong native farmer class and reduce 
the native community to the state of a coolie 
colony (p. 59). They have changed the native 
peasant into a rebel (p. 61). 

All this means a boundless overestimation of 
the importance of the sugar plantations, at least 
since 1930. The whole of the irrigated grounds 
at the same time under cane crop comes to less 
than 3 per cent of the native paddy fields or, if 
the triennial cane crop rotation is taken into ac- 
count, at best to 8.5 per cent; and the cane crop 
area counts for less than ro per cent of the total 
estate grounds in Java. Moreover, the sugar 
plantations are limited to eastern and middle 
Java. And as to preventing the development of 
a strong native farmer class on the 80-90 per 
cent of irrigated fields that never bore any estate 
cane crop, this class as well has failed to develop. 
Under these circumstances one wonders why the 
agrarian unrest should have begun to appear 
just at a time when the sugar plantations were 
obliged to restrict themselves to less than 50 per 
cent of their former area. For twenty years there 
has been no question of “advancing Western 
penetration into native agriculture” (p. 67), and 
even before that time the estates have rather 
stimulated native agriculture by their example 
than cornered it by their expansion. Only the 
compulsory cultivation of export crops at the 
time of the culture system could have excited 
the rural population of Java to revolutionary 
activity. But this government policy has been 
dead for eighty years. 

The author unjustly traces the Indonesian 
revolutionary movement of the twenties back to 
the farming population (p. 254). The Sarekat 
Islam was an urban movement, at first, not 
without reason, called “Union of Islamic Trad- 
ers” ; it tried to break the domination of Chinese 
intermediate trade. And in so far as it penetrated 
to the interior, and thereby to the sugar mills 
also, it only tried to organize the regular labor- 
ers, who had lost any relation with the villages 
and with native agriculture and who had found 
their means of existence exclusively in Western 
industry. 

Jacoby’s preparation for the writing of his 
book included four years in the Philippines dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. But, as to the 
other five Far Eastern countries, he had to feed 
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on literary sources only. Now this is a risky 
procedure, as it asks not only for a vivid imagi- 
native faculty but, above all, for a rigorous criti- 
cal ability. I fear that the author falls short of 
the last named. Without trying to put salt on 
every snail, I will mention by way of argument 
some contradictory statements and a couple of 
serious inaccuracies. 

On page 19 the author suggests the possibili- 
ty of a decision in favor of mechanization of 
tropical agriculture; on page xili he even men- 
tions this mechanization as imminent. But on 
page 38 he judges: “Today, the abundance of 
manpower, largely resulting from the minute 
subdivision of the land, is delaying the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery outside the large 
estates.” He might have added that even here 
the low wage level prevents mechanization. 

On page 37 the occupancy figure for annual 
crops is given as 96 per cent in 1929 and as 111.4 
per cent in 1938. On page 38 the figures have 
changed, without any apparent reason, to 131 
in 1926 and to 143.4 in 1936. 

On page 43, note 28, the number of Euro- 
peans in Indonesia in 1935 is figured as 4.2 per 
cent of the native population; on page 63 it be- 
comes 0.5 per cent of the total population 
(which is the exact number, including Eura- 
slans). 

On page 115 the author states that overhead 
expenses virtually force the rubber plantations 
to continue tapping regardless of the current 
price. But on page 123 it is stated that the rub- 
ber estates prefer to depend on a flexible labor 
force to make possible quick adjustment to the 
fluctuating market situation. 

Finally, the serious inaccuracies: On page 18 
the growth of the Javanese population is con- 
fused with its density, although this density 
dates from the beginning of the Christian Era, 
connected as it is with the rice culture on irri- 
gated fields, whereas the regular growth of the 
population is not older than one and a half cen- 
turies, when Western influence penetrated to 
the interior of Java. And on pages 61-62 
weighty conclusions are drawn from the distri- 
bution, “along racial lines,” of the incomes in 
Java according to the income tax. But the au- 
thor forgets to mention that at least 60 per cent 
of the native population are not assessed in this 
tax, incomes from agriculture being exempted. 

Du Bois’s book contains three lectures de- 
livered at Smith College in April, 1947. The first 
chapter gives the necessary general anthropo- 
logical concepts; the second applies these con- 
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cepts to the important social factors discern:ble 
in the Southeast Asia of 1940; and the final 
chapter suggests some potentialities to be con- 
cluded from these factors. 

Du Bois begins the first chapter—repeated 
from the first sentence of the Preface—with the 
statement that “the generalizations and specu- 
lations which constitute the major part of this 
book cannot be considered scientific in any seri- 
ous or rigorous definition of the word. They are 
frankly the distillates offered by a writer who 
was trained in the social sciences and who has 
been engrossed in an area.” 

One ought to be grateful to the Universit: >f 
Minnesota Press for publishing the lectures, b2- 
cause as true distillates they are so condensed, 
so brimful of exciting theses and suggestive 
ideas, that only by quiet reading does one g2t 
their full flavor and fragrance. Therefore and Ly 
their scientific reliability they should form én 
excellent textbook for seminar discussions cn 
Southeast Asian sociology. 

Du Bois believes that in the course of perhaps 
a long time the dualism of Eastern societies will 
disappear through the development of the rural 
masses in a Western sense; that in time the in- 
tellectual upper class will undoubtedly lose izs 
status as a class apart (p. 59); that by then true 
Western democratic political forms will realize 
themselves and that this development is alreacy 
discernible in the mummification of the o.d 
aristocracy by birth. “In xrọ40 such sultans, 
rajahs, and princelings as were left had beccme 
museum pieces. They were as fine an examp] of 
a cultural lag as you will find anywhere” (p. 3 

These expectations presuppose that in the 
densely populated Far Eastern countries ec- 
nomic development of the rural masses is st:ll 
possible. Others may be more skeptical on this 
point. But as to facts, even the two short years 
since the date of the lectures have sufficed zo 
prove, in the case of Vietnam and of the Inds- 
nesian Republic, that the aristocracy by birta, 
the sultans and rajahs, are still a vital social l2- 
ment and may even become central forces D. 
Eastern national evolution. 

J. H. BOFEEE 
Oegstgeest, Holland 


Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. 
By CHEN Han-sEnG. New York: Instituze 
of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. vi-+155. 
$2.00. (Mimeographed.) 
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This book represents a fine combination of 
field investigations and scientific analysis. In 
1940 the author made a study of the Pai Yi 
(Siamese) community in Yunnan and also a 
study of the Kamba (Tibetan) community in 
Sikang, both provinces located in China’s south- 
western borderland. Sincé in this vast frontier 
region little or no field investigation has ever 
been carried out by social scientists with regard 
to the land and peoples, any piece of dependable 
information should be regarded as precious and 
valuable. It is in this respect that the book de- 
serves high recommendation to both Chinese 
and American readers. 

The author makes a comparative study of 
agrarian problems and social organization 
among these two aboriginal peoples. In fact, he 
assigned much more space to the latter than to 
the former. This was done on the assumption 
that “it is social structure that creates its own 
pattern of land tenure; agrarian systems and 
agricultural economics merely reflect the par- 
ticular social structure in which they are found” 
(p. v). 

In regard to social organization, both com- 
munities have been for centuries colonized by 
the Chinese, the effect of which is signalized by 
the superimposing of a Chinese bureaucracy 
upon the native social hierarchy—a phenome- 
non the author calls “a two-strata administra- 
tion.” Because of this peculiar situation, cor- 
ruption, exaction, and excessive burden on the 
people are inevitable. 

Both of these minority groups are supposed 
to be deeply imbued with Buddhism. However, 
since the Pai Yi’s belief in Buddhism has been 
mingled with, and then diluted by, fetishism, 
Buddhism in the form of Lamaism has an invet- 
erate hold on the Tibetans. The lamas (Bud- 
dhist monks) constitute the most influential and 
privileged group, combining, according to the 
author, the position and power of landlord, mer- 
chant, and usurer. It is natural that, the higher 
the prestige of the lamas, the more eager are 
families to see their members join the church. 
Religion having removed a good part of the 
adult male population from the labor force, la- 
bor shortage has become one of the most serious 
problems, accounting for the retarded land 
utilization and poverty. 

Lamaism has exerted still further effects on 
the ways of living in the Kamba community. 
Since the Jamas can do no physical work, labor 
requisition or corvée, for working on the lama- 
sery’s farm has become pervasive and burden- 
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some to the common people. The author found 
that the reason the people have practiced poly- 
andry is not the withholding of land from divi- 
sion as commonly believed but the evasion of 
corvée, which according to customary law is im- 
posed on each household. The surest method of 
preserving a large joint family or househald is 
by maintaining polyandry and sometimes po- 
lygamy. “Thus polyandry is not the cause,” as- 
serts the author, “but the result of non-division 
of land or household; and this non-division has 
been designed to evade corvée” (p. 96). This keen 
observation will prove in time to be a valuable 
addition to knowledge in social science. 

These two aboriginal peoples have public 
landownership in common, but there are wide 
differences in practice. In the Pai Yi community 
about 65 per cent of the land is owned by the 
nobility, which is the representative of the state, 
and only 22 per cent by the village collectively. 
The rest is owned by the Buddhist temple or is 
left waste. The villagers who cultivate the state 
land pay labor rent by village as a unit or rent 
in kind. There is little private land and, there- 
fore, little differentiation among the peasants in 
status and wealth. On the other hand, all lands 
in the Kamba community are owned solely by 
the hereditary chieftain, who is, in fact, a mini- 
ature autocrat. His power resides in granting 
land to his subjects for cultivation, and the 
peasants who receive land must pay back by la- 
bor service, which may range from working in 
the household to land cultivation. The peasan- 
try is also differentiated by the leasing arrange- 
ments between those who get land in excess for 
their own use and those who get none. All peas- 
ants have to pay tribute (tax) and meet the 


corvée and other requisitions to both the local. 


noble, the lamasery, and the Chinese bureaucrat. 
These burdens have become, increasingly un- 
bearable. Though the region is thinly popu- 
lated, there has been an exodus of peasant fam- 
ilies from it. 

There are points thereviewer wishes to bring 
out for the author’s consideration. First of all, 
the theory, advanced by our renowned histori- 
an, Professor Chen Yin-chueh, relating the fall 
of the great Tang Empire to the long period of 
maneuverings with the Kingdom of Nan-Chao 
and the consequent weakening of its financial 
and military resources, must not be overlooked 
in the discussion of historical contacts between 
the Pai Yi and the Chinese, 

Second, the way the author classifies the 
types of societies seems to call for further con- 
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sideration. According to his classification, based 
solely upon Jandownership, the folk society of 
the Pai Yi is proto-feudalistic, whereas that of 
the Kamba is feudalistic; therefore, the former 
is “older” than the latter. Apart from a doctri- 
naire position of stages of development, it is in- 
conceivable that the former should lead the lat- 
ter in all respects in terms of literacy, trade, 
monetary economy, religion, and matrimonial 
arrangements and at the same time be regarded 
as a step behind the latter in social develop- 
ment. Is landownership sufficient in determining 
the nature of a society? 

Finally, in empirical research the author may 
as a rule contribute much more by finding what 
the natives think about their age-old institu- 
tions and customary arrangements than 
by imputing his own views to the people 
studied. This does not mean to justify the exist- 
ence of the status quo or in any way to minimize 
the importance of analyzing the established so- 
cial systems. To a social scientist, what is sig- 
nificant and meaningful in inquiry are the on- 
going activities of the people which give him ac- 
cess to reality. A social frame may turn out to 
have become an empty skeleton with a few hu- 
man sentiments attached te it. 


SHU-CHING LEE 
Chicago 


Balkan Village. By Irwin T. SANDERS, Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+291. $4.00. 


Dr. Sanders’ Balkan Village is a major con- 
tribution to our enlarging vision of the processes 
involved in traditional folk life and the changes 
it undergoes as Western ideas and techniques in- 
filtrate into it. His work is especially timely, ` 
since he deals with the effects of changes forced 
upon a peasant community by the exigencies of 
the recent war in which successively “his” 
people were host to German and, more recently, 
Soviet occupation forces. 

Dragalevtsy, a village of 1,669 Skopi (the 
physical and ethnic type found in the Sofia 
plain region), though just on the outskirts of 
Bulgaria’s capital, was among the most back- 
ward regions of Bulgaria, which is why it was 
chosen for study (1929-45). The first eight chap- 
ters deal exhaustively with the traditional life- 
way of the people and the slow, almost imper- 
ceptible changes which came about before they 
were faced, first, by the forceful intrusion of 
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their “State” (1934), and later by the impact of 
two occupational forces and, especially latterly, 
by the impatient dialectic of the Communist 
party. These rapid changes are described in tke 
last three chapters. 

Chaper i, “The People and Their Villaze,” 
is reminiscent of the kind of portrayal that 
Malinowski suggested to others and demcn- 
strated in his Argonauts. It is written with a 
Dickensian eye for ethnographic details, yet not 
boringly, and at the same time with the touch of 
the sociologist that he is. Chaper ii, “The House 
Becomes a Home,” is a description of the prepa- 
rations for and the techniques involved in build- 
ing a house. Also described here are the patterns 
of behavior involved in the major crises of lize. 
These latter are treated separately, however, és 
if they were parts of separate chapters, and ore 
sometimes loses the drift of the author’s attempt 
to relate them to the central theme, namely, the 
making of a house into a home. One has the 
feeling that this chapter is disconnected and 
that the author tries to overcome the fault by a 
few summary words. If the author’s attempt 
was deliberately to show the “on-goingness” 
and ‘‘relatedness” of a great number of items of 
social living which are often treated as disparate 
items, then he has succeeded well, but he should 
have stated his intention. Chapter iii, “Land, 
Labor, and Money,” reports phenomena thet 
open the way to understanding the peasant 
mind. As in other books on this subject, the 
peasant’s almost mystical attachment to his 
land is shewn; how the young were gradually 
being tempted away from hard work and tke 
love for land; how the young were being “bit- 
ten” by the glitter of money and the material 
things of “the people of the outside world” 
(Sofia); and how rifts gradually develop be- 
tween the younger and older generations. One 
wonders, then, why the author in Appendix V 
says: “The peasants complain so bitterly of 
their dull, monotonous life and long to have 
their children counted among the white-collar 
class.” But this is a minor detail. Chapter iv, 
“The Good Old Days,” offers a historical 
glimpse of the background to many of the deep 
antipathies and loyalties that characterize the 
whole Balkan region, as well as a perspective an 
how Dragalevtsy came to be what it is and, in- 
deed, where and why it is. The next four chap- 
ters, “Courtship and Marriage,” “Marriaze,” 
“Parents and Children,” and “Familism, a 
Changing Way of Life,” are treated admirably 
and in great detail: one really gets “the feel” of 
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Balkan peasant life, of traditionalistic patriar- 
chal value orientations, of the love of home and 
family and land, of the inevitable cleavages be- 
tween the younger and older generations, of 
property inheritance and disputes, of man-wife- 
children relationships, and of practically every 
phase of life as it is lived in Dragalevtsy from the 
cradle to the grave. Perhaps no higher praise can 
be given to such a book than to say that one 
comes to know the town and its inhabitants as 
if one had grown up in it one’s self, intuitively 
feeling its expectations under certain circum- 
stances and capable of predicting its behav- 
ior with a great deal of success. The final three 
chapters, “The National State,” “Prelude to 
Communism,” and “Communism Knocks at the 
Door,” were written after the author’s return 
from Bulgaria (1945). As the United States agri- 
cultural attaché, he was in an admirable posi- 
tion to study the social and cultural changes 
which had taken place in Dragalevtsy as well as 
the underlying political and economic changes 
successively wrought by the governments of 
Bulgaria, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. These 
chapters are gems of exposition and show how 
closely interconnected are the events in Wash- 
ington, Berlin, or Moscow with those in Ivan’s 
and Maria’s household. Dragalevtsy, as a model 
of peasant life in Bulgaria and as a good example 
of peasant life in other countries, becomes, there- 
fore, more than just a far-off village with a for- 
eign-sounding name. It becomes a lesson in hu- 
man relations which does and will increasingly 
have a determining influence on world problems. 


PERCY BLACK 
University of Kentucky 
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Sydney Olivier: Letters and Selected Writings. 
Edited by MARGARET Orrvær. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 252. $4.00. 


In this country and generation Sydney Olivi- 
er's books are better known than is their author. 
At the least, students ought to know his three 
classics on racial and colonial problems— White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, The Anatomy of 
African Misery, and Jamaica, the Blessed Island 
— for, although some of the terms he used have 
become bad words (e.g., “instinct’’), his ideas 
and his analyses of racial problems in Africa and 
the British West Indies are among the best ever 
presented. 

There is in this book only one new item of 
Olivier’s own writing on racial problems—a 
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little essay on “The Transplanted African,” 
written in 1913. In it he builds a sort of mani- 
festo upon the differences between these two 
propositions: “A Negro is a backward man” 
and “The Negro is an inferior race.” One of his 
conclusions is that, “where the race-differenti- 
ation formula is held to, it must increase civil 
discord. Where the balance of numbers is as it is 
in South Africa, it must tend to foster obscure 
aspirations towards rebellion or civil war. If 
statesmen and citizens face in the contrary di- 
rection, I do not say they will immediately at- 
tain civil peace, but I am confident that they 
will be travelling the only road towards it.” At 
another point he says: “The question in practi- 
cal politics is, are we to discriminate in policy 
on the ground of the backwardness or on the 
ground of the Race?” 

When a man has said this, he is free to de- 
mand that it be public policy to discriminate in 
favor of those against whom it has long been 
policy to discriminate, but to do so only in those 
specific ways which promised best to eliminate 
the backwardness. 

To those interested in what manner of man 
Olivier was, the twelve pages of impressions by 
. his lifelong friend and fellow-Fabian, G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, will be rewarding. There are also a 
brief autobiographical sketch and some one hun- 
dred and fifty pages of biography by his widow. 
The latter includes many letters from Olivier. 
The whole is a record of an Englishman of schol- 
arly and middle-class background who early be- 
came a Fabian socialist (with Wallas, Shaw, et 
aly, but who, in order to make a living, had to 
take a civil service examination and go into the 
colonial service. Although he seems to have had 
no special calling to the colonial service, he had 
a brilliant career in it. It was in this career that 
he met, without the luggage of conventional 
ideas and prejudices, the race problem. l 


EverErT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Murie and Their Ghotul. By VERRIER EL- 
WIN. Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. xxix-}+730. $11.50. 


The Muria are an agricultural tribe of the 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces of India, 
and the ghotul is the term for the common dor- 
mitory of the unmarried girls and boys of this 
community. The institution of the ghotul is 
studied in great detail in this book, as it is the 
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outstanding feature of the Muria society. It con- 
trols the life of the unmarried youth, and even 
after marriage the Muria is kept in touch with 
the ghotul through the parts the young people 
play in a body in the various ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

The Muria and Their Ghotul is an outstand- 
ing work in Indian social anthropology in that 
it presents its subjects as people rather than as 
peculiar beings. Elwin does not harp on the pe- 
culiarities of the Muria, even though he is deal- 
ing with an institution that is not to be found in 
either the European or the nontribal Indian 
societies. On the other hand, he gives a com- 
parative framework to the ghotul, presenting to 
the reader sketches on societies of many parts 
of the world which have the dormitory system. 
Moreover, Elwin has written the book well, and 
his own understanding of the ways of the Muria 
is conveyed to the reader readily through his 
writing. The illustrations, numbering over three 
hundred, also help in understanding the tribe. 

There is no fixed age when a girl or a boy 
goes to the gkotul. When a boy begins to play 
outside of home, he goes along to the ghotu? with 
the other boys without notice. A girl also wants 
to go to the gkotul, usually before puberty, when 
she sees other girls of her age going there. Or 
often the children are sent to the ghotul by the 
mother when they become old enough to cause 
“embarrassment in the home at night.” For the 
Muria express the view that it is not proper for 
children to watch their parents having sexual 
intercourse when they reach the age of under- 
standing and questioning. The author also re- 
gards this to be the most significant function of 
the ghotul, besides that of making young people 
learn to take sexual life easily. 

Although girls and boys are betrothed at an 
early age by their parents to someone suitable, 
according to clan and economic status, usually 
to their cross-cousins, all young people are ex- 
pected to have sexual relations first with their 
ghotul partners. The ghotul decides how the boys 
and girls are to be coupled and for how long. 

There are two types of ghotul. The older kind 
provides the ghotul members with a single 
steady partner. The selected couples go through 
a ceremony called “ghotul marriage,” and the 
partners are expected to be faithful to each 
other. After five or six years of this ghotul life 
both the girl and the boy marry their betrothed, 
who is usually someone different. It is the rule 
that none should have any sexual or familiar 
relations with their betrothed. 
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The second, or modern, kind of ghctul 
changes the ghotul partners after short intervals 
of three or four days. In this type of ghciul 
every boy and girl has sexual intercourse with 
one another at regulated times. The Muria 
claims that the new type of ghotul is better than 
the older type because changing the partners 
after short intervals lessens the fear of pregnar- 
cy of the girls. Even though every girl is expect- 
ed to have sexual relations before marriage in 

„the ghotul, it is not proper for an unmarried gizi 
to become pregnant because it leads-to ero- 
nomic complications. The village council im- 
poses a fine on the families of the respective giz] 
and boy. 

Moreover, changing the ghotul partners 
brings about better adjustment after marriaze. 
In the ghotul where the members had single 
partners, there often came the problem of emo- 
tional attachments. This was hard, since after 
marriage a girl should not even speak to a pre- 
vious gkotul partner. In the ghotwl where the 
partners are changed, there is little chance of 
attachment to a particular person, since the 
ghotul members live in a corporate group. 

The ghotul is sanctioned by the religion of zhe 
Muria. There is firm discipline within the ghetal 
relating to the actions of the members within it 
and in the outside community. The boys and 
girls must help their families in their economic 
life in the day and enjoy their life in the gheiul 
at night, for the ghotul is a “night club” where 
games, dances, and songs are performed at nigkt 
only. The ghotul members perform certain im- 
portant functions in all sacred ceremonies. The 
presence and participation of the members of 
one’s ghotul are necessary during one’s mar- 
riage. 

The Muria considers sexual relations to be a 
happy and a good thing if performed under 
proper conditions according to the rules. Fez- 
sons sometimes do break the rules, but, if they 
are found out, they are punished. According to 
the ethical ideas of the Muria, no indecencyr is 
found in the Muria village. 

Elwin says that the Muria marriages are ex- 
tremely stable. Divorce and adultery are rere. 
Adultery is punished, except if it is a case of a 
woman running away from her husband with 
her ghotul lover shortly after marriage. Then ske 
is brought back to her husband and treated 
leniently until she gets used to her new life. 

Husband. and wife must never talk about 
their ghotul life to each other. A married woman 
is never permitted to enter a ghoiwl. A married 
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man, however, may go back to his ghotsl for 
several months after marriage. The wives, it is 
noted, do not approve of this. : 

One point is not discussed in this book. That 
is how the wife adjusts herself in marriage. The 
change in her life from the ghotwl to marriage is . 
drastic. She must forego her ghotul partners and 
make herself forget about her life in the ghotul. 
That these requirements on her part are not 
always accomplished is noted from the admis- 
sion by the tribe that wives do sometimes run 
away with their gkotul lovers, and the tribe 
treats them kindly. The fact that the Muria 
marriages are stable, or that the wives get used 
to their new life, does not mean that the Muria 
marriages are without conflict. We would like to 
know more of the manifestations of these con- 
flicts and the techniques by which the conflicts 
are overcome to produce stable marriages. 


JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 
Calcutta 


The Negro Ghetto. By ROBERT C. WEAVER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 
Xvilit+-404. $3.75. 


The title of this volume may be misleading. 
It is not a sociological treatise on Negro commu- 
nities but an analysis of the forces which control 
the demand by Negroes for housing and the sup- 
ply of housing available to them in the larger 
cities of the northern states. As such, it is likely 
to remain the standard work for a good many 
years. Put into press before the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on race restrictive covenants, Weaver’s 
book in effect anticipates that decision and 
stresses other increasingly urgent issues of pub- 
lic policy. Moreover, the book provides impor- 
tant raw material for a reorientation of scientif- 
ic thinking about race relations which, in this 
reviewer’s judgment, lies just ahead of us. 

Only a man with Weaver’s experience in the 
fields of Negro housing and labor could have 
brought together the mass of data exhibited 
here, and only a man with his ability could have 
made so much sense of it. The book begins with 
“The Development of Residential Segregation” 
in northern cities since World War I: the cul- 
tural backgrounds and income levels of Negro 
migrants, the crystallization of the black belts 
in the 1920’s, the reinforcing influence of the de- 
pression, FHA and New Deal public housing, 
the radical changes in demand created by rising 
job status and new northward migration during 
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World War II, and the increasingly organized 
resistance of white realty, financial, and builder 
groups against expansion of the areas open to 
Negro occupancy. Part IT discusses ‘‘Successes 
and Failures of Federal and Local Government” 
since 1940: the pitifully small share of priority 
construction allotted to Negroes, FHA’s belated 
withdrawal of official support for segregation, 
the growing number of local housing authorities 
that have bucked stiff resistance in opposing en- 
forced segregation. 

Weaver insists that covenants are only one— 
and by no means the most effective one—of a 
number of dévices used to keep Negroes 
hemmed in, that only a few actually gain from 
perpetuation of the ghetto, that changes in 
property values associated with Negro invasion 
into an area are determined in fact by a number 
of variables, and that in the still infrequent 
cases in which color is the only variable (i.e., in 
which initial selling prices are not inflated by 
the constricted supply available to Negroes, 
family incomes are equal, panic among white oc- 
cupants is inhibited by the absence of alterna- 
tive shelter, and overcrowding of shelter-hungry 
Negro tenants can be prevented) neither the 
pkysical condition of dwellings nor their market 
value suffers. A concluding section holds that 
a democratic housing policy requires, first of all, 
new construction for all population groups on a 
much larger scale than we have been getting, 
and then active encouragement of interracial 
neighborhoods by public authorities. The rapid- 
ly growing urban redevelopment movement is 
convincingly described as essential to any such 
pelicy but a major threat unless the issue of ra- 
cial equality is squarely faced at the outset. 
While he recognizes that, in the absence of over- 
all democratic city planning, the occupancy 
standards covenant may fuxther stabilize one- 
class neighborhoods, Weaver recommends it as 
a substitute for the racial covenant. 


The Negro Gheito is neither a special plea nor 
a narrowly parochial’ book. The author takes 
full account, for example, of the importance of 
Negro poverty and of vested interests in segre- 
gation within the ghetto. At the same time, he 
is thoroughly aware of the broader issues of 
class relations in a democracy, and his proposals 
are the soundest strategy this reviewer has seen 
for clearing the ground for a straightforward at- 
tack on these basic inequalities in housing and 
community planning. On the other hand, the 
changing meanings given to the “economic” and 
the tendency to reduce all cultural and political 
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factors to “economic” terms sometimes render 
the latter category almost meaningless. Thus, 
the extent of “manipulation” involved in the 
spread of restrictive covenants is almost certain- 
ly exaggerated (pp. 39-40), and the number of 
persons who, in some sense real to them, gain 
from the perpetuation of residential segregation 
is correspondingly underestimated (p. 272). 
Nonetheless, Weaver’s wealth of evidence 
and the use he makes of it run sharply counter 
to the current tendency tc deal with race-rela- 
tions phenomena in terms of the “attitudes” of 
individuals. Although he is not concerned to 
generalize at this level, his data show how the 
specialized, instrumental associations and com- 
munications characteristic of a mass society are 
interposed squarely between the more or less un- 
differentiated anti-Negro preferences and be- 
liefs of the bulk of the white population, on the 
one hand, and particular discriminatory prac- 
tices and sccial structures, on the other; how 
they exaggerate, distort, or neutralize the ex- 
pression of those attitudes in action; and how 
even by creating new constellations of interests 
and new power balances, they can largely con- 
trol the growth or transformation of those atti- 
tudes. As markets become less and less effective- 
ly competitive, as governmental policy plays an 
increasingly direct role in determining who gets 
what, explanations in terms of individual psy- 
chology and of the mores become increasingly 
threadbare and inadequate precisely in those 
areas which, under the American creed, are mat- 
ters of public concern. On Weaver’s showing, 
housing is perhaps the outstanding single ex- 
ample of this fact. It is in this sense—that of 
emphasis on concrete interests and their organiza- 
tion—that his “economism” makes a great deal 
of sense. 
WILLIAM C. BRADBURY, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By JOHN 
DOLLARD., 2d ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xvi+ 502. $5.09. 


Why review a monograph which was noticed 
in the social science journals twelve years ago? 
One might do it because developments in meth- 
ods of study have so changed that it is worth 
while to look back at something done earlier. Or 
one might do it to gauge the influence of the 
book on other investigators. John Dollard’s 
Southern Town would -merit new notice on 


either of these counts. 
s 
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In fact, he has in a new preface (which is zhe 
only new thing in the second edition) himself 
looked back upon his methods. The purpose of 
my writing is to call attention to this Preface, 
which is a fragment of scientific autobiography 
followed by a declaration of faith and a ckal- 
lenge. 

The autobiographical part refers to Dollard’s 
own “methodological” career. He thinks that he 
. could now do a better job of Southern Town by 
two changes in method. The first would be a 
more developed and expert use of caste end 
class analysis. For this, he would have—as he 
suggests—a model in the analysis made by 
Warner, Davis, and Gardner in Deep South. 

The second change would be “to see the life 
of the people as a set of habits motivated by 
drive and learned under conditions of reinforce- 
ment.” Now, unless I misread the book, its most 
fundamental notion was that the people of 
Southern Town are driven by their impulses, are 
rewarded for expressing them in certain ways, and 
are punished for expressing them in other ways. 
People, and especially people who are Negrces, 
must learn if they are to live. It was this emphe- 
sis that made the study different from others on 
the same problem; it was this for which it vas 
both praised and blamed. Just what would heve 
been gained by more assiduous use of “habit” 
I do not quite see. 

It may be that Dollard is really protesting 
(and turning the protest against his own past 
work) against a certain primitiveness of method 
which is certainly a shortcoming of social sci- 
ence. If so, the protest is to be well taken, al- 
though primitiveness of method probably does 
less damage than overrefinement of technicue 
applied to problems that have not been sharply 
defined and conceptualized. One hopes, in any 
case, that he will carry the protest far enough ta 
demonstrate that he (or anyone) can, with the 
more refined and experimental methods af 
which he speaks, write a better analysis of some 
major social problem than he did in his Southern 
Town study. 

Now it may be that we will always have a 
sort of division of labor between those who £p- 
ply a set of powerful conceptual tools to some 
part of social reality, thereby sharpening and 
deepening our knowledge of it, and those who 
come along afterward and probe a little deeper 
and finish things off with precision tools. On2 
man may turn from one of these roles to the 
other. But I take it that Dollard has anotl-er 
notion, which I will take the liberty and risk of 
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expressing for him: that the whole level of meth- 
od should be so raised that such a division of 
labor might become unnecessary. Whether that 
is possible or not, it is a good thing to have 
people who, like Dollard, are themselves driven 
from one emphasis and method to another and 
who are not deterred from so doing by lack of 
reinforcement on the part of their ‘““departmen- 
tal” colleagues. One must, in the present state of 
social science and of the world, hope that more 
and more of us will have the courage (as against 
“departmental” fraternities and as against that 
fear of ego-loss which Nicodemus could not face) 
and the brains to develop methodological tools 
—not the least of which are concepts—which 
have both penetrating power and fine precision. 

The statement of faith is essentially that we 
in America have a better chance than people 
elsewhere to solve the race problem (by learning 
to treat a man as a man). This, Dollard rests 
partly on a belief that Americans “instinctively 
hate the caste system and will not long abide it.” 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Social Classes: A Study of 
Class Consciousness. By RICHARD CENTERS. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+244. $3.50. 


This book is of great interest to sociologists 
for two reasons: for the empirical findings that 
Dr. Centers has obtained and for the insight 
into the thought of a competent social psycholo- 
gist, trained in psychology, which the categories 
and methods of analysis reveal. 

To obtain his data, Centers surveyed a cross- 
section of adult white males in the United States 
through the facilities of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research of the department of psychol- 
ogy of Princeton University. Negroes were left 
out because of the confusion that would have 
been introduced by thes caste variable, and 
women were excluded both because of the difi- 
culty of assigning them to occupational cate- 
gories and because they are usually accurately 
classed through their husbands or fathers. 
Quota sampling was used. The questions asked 
were designed to explore the validity of the in- 
terest-group theory of classes, pioneered by 
Marx. 

Centers attempts to test this theory as fol- 
lows: each person in the cross-section is given a 
stratification score by combining scores for eco- 
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nomic status, power or domination-subordina- 
tion, and occupation. The relationship between 
this stratification index and the class with which 
each person identifies himself is then estab- 
lished. The tetrachoric correlation is .67. The 
next step is the demonstration that the stratifi- 
cation index is related to answers to six ques- 
tions that reflect conservatism-radicalism and 
to political behavior. The tetrachoric correlation 
between stratification and conservatism-radi- 
calism is .61, and that between stratification and 
voting or not voting Republican in the 1944 
presidential election is .43. Centers regards these 
correlations as high enough to prove that both 
class identification and attitudes and behavior 
are strongly related to the person’s objective 
position in terms of stratification. When he re- 
lates these two sorts of derivatives from strati- 
fication to each other, however, the correlations 
are only .49 for class identification with con- 
servatism-radicalism and .36 for class identifi- 
cation with political behavior. Centers seems to 
believe these relationships close enough to vali- 
date a concept of class consciousness, of which 
class identification is one aspect and economic- 
political attitudes and behavior the other. He 
thus concludes that the interest-group theory of 
classes is in large measure confirmed. Despite 
further tests which he devises to prove this, this 
reviewer remains unimpressed by the degree of 
covariation demonstrated. 

Of the three main variables dealt with, two 
seem to be appropriate and to have been meas- 
ured adequately. The stratification index is con- 
structed from three components that correlate 
highly with each other, and it probably rates 
the individual accurately. Nor can one quarrel 
with the battery of questions on conservatism- 
radicalism used to test attitudes or with voting 
preference as an index of behavior. It is class 
identification as Centers employs it that, to a 
sociologist, seems inadequate as a principal 
variable. 

What Centers did was to ask each respondent 
to choose one of four names for his own social 
class: upper, middle, working, or lower. This 
procedure was thought to be superior to a three- 
way choice of upper, middle, and lower because 
very few respondents will identify themselves 
with the lower class.. The percentages of the 
cross-section that fall in the four classes named 
are 3, 43, 51, and 1, respectively. The remaining 
2 per cent did not commit themselves. Centers 
assumes throughout the book that for all practi- 
cal purposes working class means lower class. 
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It is class identification thus established that 
Centers treats as actually the person’s class. 
This, despite the fact that class identification is 
said to be one aspect of class consciousness. How 
can it be both class and class consciousness? 
Surely the term “class consciousness” refers to 
a consciousness of something external to the 
mind! But for Centers it does not. The mental 
patient who thinks himself Mr. Rockefeller is 
an upper-class person. 

Why did not Centers content himself with 
the relationships between stratification and con- 
servatism-radicalism? For the very good reason 
that he found that class identification does tend 
to be an independent variable, modifying the ef- 
fect of stratification and affecting attitudes and 
behavior in the direction of the identification. 
He quite rightly feels that he has something im- 
portant. But in this reviewer’s opinion he has 
needlessly misinterpreted the situation. 

Centers’ analysis has omitted completely the 
rating given by others to a person. This is the 
essence of social class to most sociologists. The 
class identification which the person himself 
makes is a reflection, more or less accurate, of 
this external rating. It is awareness of being a 
part of such an externally classified category of 
persons that constitutes class consciousness. 

Now, Centers had no means of determining 
how others rated an individual. But he could at 
least have recognized that such a rating is the 
heart of social class and that the person’s own 
identification is a derivative of it. Then class 
identification could have been used operational- 
ly as a rough index of class position. That he 
himself vaguely sensed that something was 
wrong is evidenced by the fact that he slips over 
from the phrase “class identification” to the 
phrase “‘class affiliation” about halfway through ~ 
the book. The latter is the important datum, 
but is one on which he has no information. 

This book, then, is an object lesson in the 
pitfalls of approaching matters of social struc- 
ture from the point of view of the individual 
alone. One simply cannot obtain all the crucial 
data that way. This fault, glaring though it is, 
does not, however, rob the present work of great 
value to the sociologist. It is a mine of informa- 
tion concerning relationships among the various 
indices that the author has used. Nowhere else, 
for instance, has there been compiled extensive 
information on what occupations people regard 
as belonging to the class with which they iden- 
tify themselves. There are eighty-eight well- 
constructed tables and twenty-eight figures, all 
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of them worthy of careful study. For a sociolo- 
gist interested in social classes this volume con- 
stitutes an essential reference work, though 
hardly a theoretical guide. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


The Political Community: A Study of Anomie. 
By SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xx+258. 
$4.00. 


This is a persuasive book, especially for those 
to whom a simple, direct statement of the thesis 
to be sustained, clear definition of terms, and 
magisterial marshaling of carefully selected evi- 
dence carry conviction in and of themselves. It 
has all the qualities of a high-grade legal argu- 
ment. 

‘[This is a well-written book. The concrete 
noun and the active verb have been used wher- 
‘ever possible, and the style has both grace and 
force. Nowhere is to be encountered that pecal- 
jar combination of dulness and elephantine ped- 
antry that blemishes so much current writing in 
the social science field. 

This is a book with an erudite author. It is 
clear that De Grazia’s command of the lan- 
guages of Euro-American scholarship is exten- 
sive and that he has read widely in many fields 
~~some of them refreshingly marginal to the 
main theme. Yet, although richly allusive, there 
is no evidence, in my estimation, that the 
author’s style is in any way exhibitionistic; he 
wears his learning lightly and naturally. 

Unfortunately, the conjunction of skilled gr- 
gumentation, good writing, and erudition, how- 
ever happy, Is still not enough to make this < 
good book from the standpoint of careful schol- 
arship and sound science. In fact, I think thar 
it is a bad book. 

For example, contemporaries dealing witk. 
closely related topics are not mentioned, either 
in the text or in the notes. This means one of 
two things: the all-too-common practice of kill- 
ing off an actual or potential rival by saying 
nothing about him or the failure to extend erudi- 
tion in readily ascertainable or obvious direc- 
tions. Merton’s important article on “Social 
Structure and Azomie” goes unmentioned, to 
choose only one of the more striking instances. 
It is not quite enough to say, ““The sociologists 
themselves have not used the concept much in 
their writings, with the exception of those whe 
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. were either disciples of Durkheim or commenta- 


tors on his work” (p. xii). Parsons, the major 
source of Merton’s presentation, is certainly no 
mere disciple of Durkheim, nor is he simply a 
commentator—even though it may be admitted 
that the element of comment is considerable. 
Granted, De Grazia cites exe article by Parsons 
(n. 23, p. 240), but here the reference is to a 
point only remotely related to the main argu- 
ment. Other aspects of Parsons’ work, directly 
concerned with De Grazia’s thesis, are blandly 
ignored. To the names of Merton and Parsons 
might be added many others who have under- 
gone similar treatment at De Grazia’s hands; 
his scholarship is bad, in spite of his voluminous 
notes. 

Where the unsound science is concerned, only 
a digest of the argument of the book will serve 
as a vehicle of criticism. This argument runs 
about as follows. 

Taking off from a discussion of Durkheim’s 
anomie (De Grazia does not italicize the term, 
but, for reasons stated later, I shall do so), our 
author says that Durkheim correctly distin- 
guished the phenomena designated but that he 
lacked the psychological insights since contrib- 
uted by the psychoanalysts. (Psychoanalysis 
and psychiatry are lumped together, and the 
Freudians and Neo-Freudians represent the 
psychoanalysts.) De Grazia establishes his own 
usage of anomie as “the disintegrated state of a 
society that possesses no body of common 
values or morals which effectively govern con- 
duct” (p. xi). 

“Society,” however, is not the key term; in- 
stead, it is the “political community,” and this 
political community is always a state. “It is only 
necessary that the groups under consideration 
have a name to refer to their collective selves 
and common history; they will then have [intra- 
and] interfamily morals plus a pattern of subor- 
dination to persons, real or symbolic. In short, 
they will have a state” (p. 17). De Grazia as- 
sumes that all families, without exception, are 
characterized by authoritative rule and that all 
authoritative- rule is state rule. Customary defi- 
nitions, of which Max Weber’s is a good ex- 
ample, are rejected; e.g., “the legitimate monop- 
oly of the use of physical force” as a criterion of 
the state is summarily set aside. It is permis- 
sible, of course, to call anything anything if the 
liabilities thereby entailed are accepted, but 
among the liabilities is the risk of arguing in a 
circle. 

A state, says De Grazia, must have a ruler 
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(this term he italicizes except in his Coda [pp. 
187-92]; I shall hereafter follow the Coda prac- 
tice). As a result of “the prolonged infirmity” of 
the human organism, all children become psy- 
chologically dependent on their attendants 
(parents or parent-substitutes), and this always 
leads to basic separation-anxiety. Separation 
from what? From the ruler—attendant, then 
patriarch, chieftain, priest, god or gods, or some 
other anthropomorphized ruling entity. Reli- 
gion and politics intertwine; the belief system 
necessary for allaying separation-anxiety is con- 
centrated in a person or persons having, or be- 
lieved to have, the function of ruling. What the 
student of primitive religions would say about 
this universality of anthropomorphization would 
not, I think, sustain De Grazia’s contentions; 
even a study of the world religions casts serious 
doubt upon it—what of early Buddhism? The 
universality of intense separation-anxiety is 
likewise to be questioned: Are thé Zufii, the 
Mundugumor, the Yahgan, the presumably 
“mommed” American, the Riffian, the Buriat, 
and the Japanese all to be thrown into the same 
pot? This is not quite the same as the “diaper 
determinism” of Gorer and similar facile gener- 
alizers, but is it not just another monocausal 
speculation? 

All rulers, says De Grazia, issue what may be 
called “directives”: moral codes, laws, and 
what not. These are, of course, internalized by 
the subjects—or, in his terminolgy, by the citi- 
zens. Because rulers are not always consistent 
or because there may be two or more rulers, con- 
flict between directives frequently comes about, 
and this gives rise in the subjects to simple 
anomie (p. 71). There are apprehension and 
anxiety, and the responses of Infancy are re- 
vived. In modern democracies, for example, 
brotherhood is taught in religion, but competi- 
tion is taught in business. This clash brings with 
it the persisting tension of anomie and the at- 
tempts to seek relief from it in “some signs of 
approval and affection either from the powerful 
figures who plot the way or from the members 
of his community who run the same stumbling 
gamut of beliefs” (p. 72). The man’s problems 
deliquesce into those of the child. Om mane 
padme om-—separation-anxiety is the magic 
formula. 

The same holds for acute anomie; this, how- 
ever, involves the deterioration of belief sys- 
tems. Such deterioration follows fast on the dis- 
covery that the reigning ruler is unable or un- 
willing to perform his duties toward the political 
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community. The attempt to restore order in an 
environment in which acute anomie prevails 
necessitates more drastic remedies than are re- 
quired for simple anomie. Mental disorder and 
suicide are the extremes of personality response 
to acute anomie. Mass movements such as 
naziism are a social response; Hitler’s success as 
ruler brought with it the restoration of an ideol- 
ogy suitable for Germany, involving as it did the 
elimination of competition in favor of fellowship 
(Gemeinschaft). De Grazia hastens to add, how- 
ever, that the solution to which the Germans 
resorted is not the only one possible. He does 
not mention Salazar Portugal, Franco Spain, 
De Valera Ireland, or Stalin Russia. Instead, he 
begins his Coda thus: “The theologian is right. 
Why not admit it? More than anything else, the 


‘world needs Love” (p. 187). 


In sum, De Grazia has redefined anomie, as- 
signed to it a meaning differing somewhat from 
Durkheim’s, and, with only a distinction be- 
tween its simple and acute forms, has hyposta- 
tized it into a principle—rather, “the” principle 
—of social ils. 

As a minor contribution toward avoidance 
of the evils of anomie, and not merely as exem- 
plified by De Grazia, I soberly suggest that we 
give the term back to the French. That is why 
I have consistently italicized it in this review. 
Its use has already reached the dimensions of a 
fad. The social sciences have long been afflicted 
by jargon; why add to it? The English language 
is rich and flexible, and much can be said in sys- 
tematic fashion without resorting to acacdemese. 
Further, many of those who toss about terms 
lifted from French and German, for example, 
know little French and less German. If we want 
to say “rormlessness,” “lawlessness,” ‘‘insecuri- 
ty,” and the like, why not say them? Why deck 
ourselves out with borrowed and all too often 
misapplied finery? ) 

HOWARD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


American Social Reform Movements: Their Pat- 
tern since 1865. By THomas H. GREER. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. Ix+313. 


The purpose of this volume, in its author’s 
words, is to provide an understanding of the 
“essential pattern of modern reform move- 
ments” which will permit “the American people 
... to avoid the evils of hasty legislation or vio- 
lence.” In an introductory chapter, “Reform 
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and Democracy,” the author defines his terms 
in a cultural-lag framework, i.e., social reform 
movements are efforts to achieve—by direct ac- 
tion or legislation~ adjustment of institut.ons 


‘to changing conditions. The subject matter is 


divided chronologically, Part I of the volume 
covering the period from 1865 to 1917 and Part 
IT that since 1917; each period is then subdivid- 
ed into the categories of labor, radical, farm, and 
progressive movements. A final chapter at- 
tempts a synthesis of all the data, concluding 
that, while “individual reform movements do 
not follow any fixed pattern, ... many signif- 
cant observations can be made concerning the 
conditions underlying reform agitation; trends 
in alms, organization, and techniques; reasons 
for the disappearance of these movements; and 
their influence on general social evolution” (p. 
274). 

It is a worth-while project, both theoretically 
and practically, that Greer has undertaken. The 
success of his efforts needs to be evaluated by 
consideration of his facts and of his analysis and 
synthesis. 

The data for this book are for the most part 
derived from already published primary or— 
more frequently—secondary sources. Waie 
scissors and paste pot are not unacceptable as 
tools for research and research assembly, their 
merits depend on the user’s dexterity in piedrg 
together the excerpts into new and revealirg 
patterns, which in turn depends on his feeling 
for and command over the total situation. He 
needs both ingenuity and objectivity in select- 
ing the data and in postulating cause-and-effect 
relationships out of a string of sequences. Greer 
does not demonstrate in this book enough of 
these qualities to bring new life and meaning to 
the facts he has collected. 

The categories in which he chooses to group 
reform movements (farm, labor, progressive, 
radical) give a clue to a weakness of his analysis. 
They are nonparallel and overlapping, and in 
the author’s treatment of specific reform move- 
ments the interrelationships between the differ- 
ent categories do not always appear to be appre- 
ciated. For example, reference is made to tke 
Haymarket bombing of 1886 exclusively in the 
chapter “Early Radical Efforts” and therein de- 
scribed simply as the product of an esoteric 
anarchist gathering. There is no mention of its 
relationship to the strike at the McCormick 
Harvester Works, to the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, or to its symbolic and practical signif- 
cance for the labor movement in the United 
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States as well as the progressive movement in 
Illinois politics. Similarly, in the discussion 
under the radical rubric of Debs and the Pull- 
man strike of 1894 one gets little fact or feeling 
regarding the cross-fertilization between radical 
and labor movements in this country. 

No general pattern of social reform emerges 
from this study. Perhaps this is due to the com- 
plexity of the material with which the author 
deals. The generalizations made are, or need to 
be, so qualified that they cease to be generaliza- 
tions at all, as, for instance, in the attempted 
“synthesis” about the rise or fall of reform 
movements in general. While Greer is able to 
find many cases to buttress his conclusion that 
“economic distress gives rise to most of the re- 
form efforts,” he neglects in his “synthesis” 
those of his data which demonstrate that “im- 
proving economic conditions nurtured the whole 
labor movement” or that prosperity encouraged 
“progressive” legislative reforms. Similarly, 
while some example can be found in support of 
almost any particular theory about the demise of 
reform movements in general, “evidence” may 
also be found to support an opposite theory; in 
his “synthesis” Greer considers such possibili- 
ties as the failure to achieve its objectives and 
the achievement of its aims; leadership that is 
too strong and leadership that is too weak, etc. 

In final assessment of the impact of the vari- 
ous reform movements, the author seems to rest 
his case uncritically on old assumptions. He re- 
peats the popular contention that, even when 
no immediate accomplishments are evident, 
third-party attempts and reform movements de- 
serve credit for the social changes effectively in- 
troduced at a later date under less radical aus- 
pices. Indubitably, some of yesterday’s radical- 
ism becomes today’s reform and tomorrow’s 
conservatism. But it is not evident in this simple 
statement of sequénce whether a particular re- 
form effort operated to accelerate social change, 
as Greer assumes, or to slow it down. In fact, 
history provides examples of how the advocacy 
by an extremist group of a particular goal has 
actually delayed its realization. The Recon- 
structionists not only failed to accomplish the 
political and social assimilation of the Negro 
but, in many cases, had the opposite effect. (In- 
cidentally, there is hardly a mention in the text 
of race reform issues despite their relevance to 
most other social issues and their crucial signifi- 
cance to New Deal and post-New Deal re- 
forms.) And, today, practically any reform pro- 
posal can be discredited by disclosure of Com- 


munist sponsorship. Some socialist thunder may 
have been stolen by Franklin Roosevelt, but 
whether he would have been able to put over his 
legislative reforms more easily had they not 
been subject to the stigma of socialism is a neat 
theoretical question. Not only may radicalism 
delay reform but, conversely, particular re- 
forms, by rendering more workable certain in- 
stitutions, may delay rather than expedite radi- 
cal changes. Greer himself demonstrates how 
“welfare capitalism” of the twenties clipped the 
wings of the union movement of its decade, and 
political critics of the left who complain about 
“the good that is the enemy of the best” have 
held that the progressive F. D. R., by bestowing 
advantages upon the labor movement, deprived 
it of initiative in striving for its own basic pro- 
gram. 

One still seeks, after reading this volume, 
some historical and scientific analysis of Ameri- 
can social reform movements which will provide 
an open-minded inquiry into a question of prime 
importance to both political theory and practi- 
cal politics: How do various reform movements 
interact upon one another and affect the balance 
of social forces? Is there a vector influence that 
needs to be examined in a total sociopolitical 
field, in addition to the obvious direct influences 
we can observe and the indirect influences we 
usually postulate? ` 

Nevertheless, Greer has done a service in 
calling our attention to the still unanswered 
questions about social change. He has made 
some progress toward an answer to these ques- 
tions by presenting, under one cover, a large 
array of social reform proposals in several con- 
texts (ideology, class, personality, chronology); 
in many cases these different juxtapositions 
have been quite stimulating. Moreover, he has 
reminded us that some of the institutions we 
take for granted today (such athe Department 
of Agriculture or Labor) were once red-hot is- 
sues being hammered out on the forges of re- 
form movements. 

Sorma Facin McDoweEL. 


American University 


Area and Administration. By James W. FESLER. 
University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1949. Pp. 158. $2.50. 

It is unfortunate that this interesting little 
book should have a title that repels readers. It 
merits examination by sociologists. 
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The volume consists of six lectures delivered 
at the University of Alabama in December, 


- 1947, aS a part of the Southern Regional Train- 


ing Program in Public Administration. The 
function of the lectures was “to place problems 
of government and administration in an areal 
framework that is too often ignored.” The area 
approach is a relatively recent one, probably 
stimulated by the dramatic events developed 
from TVA, an example of an area approach to 
government. 

The lectures are more concerned with the 
reconciliation of area and function than area and 
administration. In fact, both “area” and “func- 
tion” are defined carefully, but “administra- 
tion” is taken for granted and left undefined. 
Nevertheless, it is precisely in administration 
problems that the reconciliation of area and 
function are most troublesome. This is brouzht 
out in the discussion of specialization of top- 
level governmental units and the more general- 
ized nature of function and personnel in the field 
service offices. 

The discussion of central specialists and field 
generalists should be compared with Chester I. 
Barnard’s more practical experience in the busi- 
ness field. Fesler’s assumptions seem to lack 
such 2. business orientation, and his analogies as 
a consequence do not ring true. That he is aware 
of the need to arrive at Barnard’s position is 
evident from what he says: “The need for adap- 
tation of administration to the requirements of 
different areas of the country... the desira- 
bility of having decisions made where the rele- 
vant facts can be seen and felt rather than to be 
processed on pieces of paper, where individual 
human beings and their problems—rather than 
only statistical aggregates—are in range of the 
decision-maker’s vision, where people able to 
contribute to sound decisions commanding pub- 
lic support can be consulted around a table, 
where the ‘little people’ can influence agency 
policies as readily as the ‘big people’s’ Washing- 
ton lobbyists.”’ 

In the lectures it is pointed out that three 
levels of government—national, subnational, 
and local—are necessary for continuous service 
to the citizen. A caution given is worth repeat- 
ing—that local units vary so greatly in size, 
wealth, etc., that generalizations need to be 
qualified. Further, area and function will be ad- 
justed not by a single solution but by many, in- 
cluding, to some extent, redesign of both areas 
and functions, more effective relationships be- 
tween agencies, effecting popular support of 
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area] readjustment proposals, and perfecting 
popular control of government at all levels. 

These lectures are introductory and wceuld 
serve to acquaint the sociologist with a back- 
ground against which many problems of social 
organization may be seen. 

Davi M. Cox 

Northwestern University 


Doctors of Infamy: The Story of the Nazi Medical 
Crimes. By ALEXANDER MIUTSCHERLICH, 
M.D. New York: Henry Schuman, Iac., 
1949. Pp. xxxix-+172. $3.00. 


Connected by a narrative text, this book pre- 
sents excerpts from the Nuremberg trials of Ger- 
man officials who conducted experiments on hu- 
man beings. Theexperiments are well known, and 
so is the fact that they were considered criminal 
by the judges; it is also known that they did not 
add in the least to medical knowledge. The book 
does not present a complete record either af the 
documents, of the depositions of the witnesses, 
or of the procedures in court. Therefore, since 
the basic facts are well known, the report does 
not add considerably to our knowledge of one of 
the more sordid chapters of Nazi German his- 
tory or of what consequences result when hu- 
man beings are conceived of on a level with 
dumb animals. 

Yet it is fitting to review it in this Journal be- 
cause it throws some further light on what 
might be termed the sociology of the medical 
profession, at least in Germany. Owing to the 
fear among most human beings that they may 
one day be patients, and hence dependent aot 
only on the knowledge but even more on the de- 
cency and humanity of their physicians, they 
wish to believe that medical men as a group are 
more humanitarian, more moral, than other oc- 
cupational groups. Such an opinion not only fits 
in with the self-interest of physicians; it also 
supports their pride, and hence they often affirm 
that their training and occupation do promote 
such qualities. Therefore, when the first reports 
on the medical experimentation with human be- 
ings became known (and since then), the gerer- 
al assumption was made that these experiments 
were the doings of a few sadistic individuals, 
men of low standing as physicians, and hence no 
reflection on the medical profession. 

Contrary to this assumption, it is stressed by 
Dr. Ivy in his Preface to the book (Dr. Ivy is 
vice-president of the University of Illinois end 
served as medical consultant for the prosecu- 
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tion) that, although “fewer than two hundred 
German physicians participated directly in the 
medical war crimes, however, it is clear that 
several hundred more were aware of what was 
going on” and that “part of the German medical 
profession cooperated consciously and even 
willingly while the remainder acquiesced in 
silence” (pp. x and xi). 

Reports on the experiments were published 
in professional journals which were widely read 
by physicians—for example (p. 53), in the Mün- 
chener medizinsche Wochenschrift in 1942—and 
were presented and discussed at scientific 
meetings. 

It should, moreover, be stressed that either 
directly or indirectly involved in these experi- 
ments were men who had occupied some of the 
most responsible and influential positions in the 
German and Austrian medical profession long 
before the ascent of Hitler to power. Among 
them were chairmen of departments, deans of 
medical faculties, and heads of clinics, who as 
such had trained hundreds of students. Nearly 
all the physicians participating in the experi- 
ments on a higher level had received their 
medical training long before the advent of Hit- 
ler and hence had been trained in the ways that 
supposedly give the student a feeling of respon- 
sibility and humanity which is greater than 
average. Among those heads of clinics or chair- 
men of departments who participated knowing- 
ly in the experiments were Professors Sauer- 
bruch of the University of Munich and Epping- 
er of the University of Vienna—both promi- 
nent medical men and teachers of whole genera- 
tions of physicians in the time before Hitler. 
That Dr. Gebhardt, the president of the Ger- 
man Red Cross, was also among them, may at 
least be mentioned. 

From the evidence presented in this book, it 
cannot be maintained that the medical profes- 
sion as such was helpless in putting an end to the 
useless experiments which resulted in the death 
of hundreds, if not thoysands, of defenseless vic- 
tims. The euthanasia program, which decreed 
death for the mentally insane and for all mal- 
formed children, was begun at the same time as 
the human experiments, but feeling ran so high 
when the former became known (not among the 
medical men but among the population) that 
the program had to be stopped (p. 113). It seems 
likely therefore, that if physicians as a group 
had objected to the program of experimentation 
with human beings, it too might have been 
halted. 
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But, far from objecting to it, prominent phy- 
sicians defended themselves vigorously against 
the notion of having offered any opposition. 
For example, Professor Hippke, medical in- 
spector of the air force, wrote a letter in which 
he protested: “You are mistaken in assuming 
that I ever offered the slightest opposition in the 
freezing experiments on human beings, thus im- 
peding their progress. I instantly assented to 
these experiments” (p. 33). 

When, in 1942, a conference of ninety-five 
prominent medical men was presented with the 
report “Freezing Experiments on Human Be- 
ings,” the record of the conference shows that 
none of the participants asked for further infor- 
mation or offered any protest (p. 24). 

Thus it is a serious finding of this book that, 
while men on the street were horrified when they 
learned about the euthanasia program and were 
able, despite the terror system, to exercise suffi- 
cient pressure to have it stopped, men of medi- 
cine, who were educated and trained in pre- 
Hitler times, not only offered no opposition but 
willingly participated in experiments which led 
to suffering and death. In some way their educa- 
tion failed to equip them with the greater feeling 
of responsibility and humanity which is popu- 
larly ascribed to their profession. It would be 
very simple to discuss this problem as germane 
only to the Nazi situation. But medical men 
will have to decide whether the education of 
physicians in pre-Hitler Germany was really so 
radically different that no inferences may be 
drawn from the gruesome behavior described in 
this book. Whatever their conclusions mav be, 
the book still raises the problem of what has 
gone astray with the education of professional 
men that they act less responsibly toward hu- 
manity in their professional capacities than they 
might otherwise as private individuals. It con- 
fronts us with the question of how professional 
education may be altered so that professional 
men will acquire those feelings of responsibility 
and courage which permit them to live up to the 
requirements of their more responsible position 
in society. 

B. BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime: A 
Reference Source for Research in Criminal 
Material. By BEN Karpman, M.D. Vol. HI 
(Cases 10-13), pp. Xxxv-+834; Vol. IV (Cases 
I4-17), pp. xxxv-+875. Washington: Medical 
Science Press, 1948. 
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By the publication of these two enormous 
volumes Dr. Karpman, staf member of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, a federal institution in 
Washington, D.C., for mental disorders, has 
added eight more case histories to those he has 
previously published in the same series. He has 
also presented in Volume III an introduction 
which not only describes his technique for as- 
sembling the data but also deals with the criti- 
cisms which have been leveled at his work, pri- 
marily by sociologists. This, together with some 
other prefatory statements, is reprinted in 
Volume IV—perhaps inadvertently, since all 
references in the Preface are limited to the cases 
in the previous volume. 


The case histories follow a general pattern. 
The subjects were all patients in the hospital, 
and all of them had committed murder. Their 
mental condition varied considerably, and the 
investigator was therefore not always able to 
develop the histories uniformly. Dr. Karpman 
has tried his best to secure the medical history 
of his subjects and certain personal and social 
data, some of which he has verified by corre- 
spondence. The bulk of each case history con- 
sists, however, of the patient’s autobiography— 
often skilfully pieced together by the investiga- 
tor after innumerable interviews—and a record 
of the patient’s dreams and the associations 
they brought to his mind during analytical in- 
terviews. 

No one who has read these cases has any 
doubt of Dr. Karpman’s consuming interest in 
the problems he has set out to study, nor any- 
thing but acmiration for his devotion to his 
task. 

Dr. Karpman feels keenly that sociologists 
have not justly appreciated his efforts. The re- 
views of his casebooks in sociological journals 
have not been favorable. This is perhaps due to 
a failure to agree on certain premises. As a soci- 
ologist, I am not qualified to say that these doc- 
uments are or are not valuable to those who are 
studying criminal conduct from a psychiatric 
point of view; Dr. Karpman as a psychiatrist in- 
sists that they have that value, and his fellow- 
psychiatrists will have to decide whether his 
claim is justified. It should not disturb Dr. 
Karpman that sociologists, who approach the 
problem of criminality from a different point of 
view, do not find his case histories equally use- 
ful. They do, however, contain much of docu- 
mentary significance to a sociological criminolo- 
gist, and especially to the penologist. The ex- 


periences of some of Dr. Karpman’s subjects in 
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correctional schools, road gangs, reformatoriss, 
and prisons ring true enough and are supported 
by, and add their support to, corroborating evi- 
dence available in other sources. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Income from Independent Professional Practise. 
By MILTON FRIEDMAN and SIMON Kuznsts. 
New York: National Bureau of Econcmic 
Research, 1945. Pp. xxxiii+- 599. $4.50. 


This volume is concerned with the average 
incomes of independent, as distinguished f-cm 
salaried, practitioners in five professions, ~iz., 
medicine, dentistry, law, certified public ac- 
countancy, and consulting engineering. The 
authors estimate that these groups includec, at 
the time of the study during the early 1920’s, 
about 300,000 independent practitioners, and 
the analysis is based upon “13,000 persons in all 
and considerably fewer for any single year” 
(p. 46). The nature of the various samples and 
the paucity of numbers in some categories |: mit 
consideration mainly to physicians, dentists, 
and lawyers. 

The original data were collected by question- 
naires sent by the United States Departmert of 
Commerce. Questionnaires on which at ləzst 
some of the information could be used vary from 
12.6 to 30.0 per cent of those sent to various 
categories of professionals and from 0.9 to 13.6 
per cent of the estimated universe (Table <, p. 


' 48). The authors are well aware of, and ingeni- 


ous in their search for, the many sources of bias 
and equally conscientious and imaginativ2 in 
testing the reliability of their samples and in re- 


-porting adjustments for bias in the returns. 


They are frank in exposing the doubtful nazure 
of much of the confirmatory evidence with re- 
gard to reliability. 

Of considerable interest to sociologists are 
the substantive contributions of the study 
which cover, among other things, (1) compari- 
son of average incomes in the professions with 
those in other pursuits; (2) differences in income 
from one profession to another; (3) variatiors in 
income according to location of practice in com- 
munities of various sizes and in different re- 
gions; and (4) other determinants of profession- 
al income including training and ability, number 
of years in practice, specialization, and inde- 
pendent practice versus firms or partnerships. 

However, some questions may be raised with 
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regard to the assumptions upon which the 
authors base their interpretations. The general 
approach adopted—that of free competition in 
a market situation—produces a picture of prac- 
titioners who weigh the number of years of 
training, monetary investment required, and 
possible returns in the form of later augmented 
income against the smaller and more immediate 
returns of other pursuits, or in terms of the dif- 
ference between one profession and another, or 
between specialties or localities. At one point 
the authors are even led to invoke a “gambling 
instinct” (p. 129) to account for the inclination 
of young men to enter occupations where the 
prospect is that only a very few will obtain very 
high rewards rather than occupations where al- 
most all will be assured of modest returns. Such 
a framework may be an adequate model for sta- 
tistical analysis, and it may indeed be conven- 
ient to treat some forms of behavior “as if” they 
occurred in this fashion, but, when these postu- 
lates are used to explain observed differences, 
the result is speculation which implies a naive 
sociology and psychology. However, the au- 
thors are not entirely unaware of this and fre- 
quently remark that “purely pecuniary consid- 
erations are supplemented by many others 
{which incidentally they cannot measure]—the 
character of the work in different occupations, 
the responsibilities involved, the possibilities of 
rendering service, theirsocial standing, the hard- 
ships and pleasures attached to the work, and so 
on” (p. 82). Even though many of the inter- 
pretations are suspect in the light of current 
sociological knowledge of occupations and pro- 
fessions, they should stimulate further research 
using sociological frames of reference. A solid 
body of knowledge seems now within our reach 
which would enable more adequate interpreta- 
tion than the propositions which follow from the 
assumptions of free competition in a market. As 
additional evidence of the need for collaborative 
research, the chapter on “Income and Location 
of Practice” fails to mention the work of sociolo- 
gists and demographers on size of community, 
regionalism, and internal migration or to inves- 
tigate the possible importance of differences in 
type of community. 

The careful use of a wide variety of statistical 
techniques, reported in detail in the appendixes 
to the various chapters, recommends the book 
to statisticians in other fields. . 


Davin N. SOLOMON 
Chicago 
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Outline of Anthropology. By MELVILLE JACOBS wW grations by Mongoloid peoples into the Ameri- 


and BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv-+332. $1.25. 


The present volume is a worthy, if provoca- 
tive, addition to the “College Outline Series” 
published by Barnes and Noble. The book has 
been prepared “as an introductory text to facili- 
tate the studies of beginning students and other 
interested persons,” but it remains, “by design, 
an outline whose purpose is to chart all the main 
highways in present-day anthropology.” The 
Outtine of Anthropology of necessity must be 
supplemented with culture content, as this has 
been sacrificed to allow theoretical amplification 
and stimulating speculation. Its usefulness as a 
text is enhanced by a bibliography of standard 
anthropology textbooks with an accompany- 
ing subject reference table and a glossary. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the 1948 reprint was 
not delayed to permit inclusion of the substan- 
tial texts which have since appeared. 


Now while a descriptively precise statement 
of fact and theory is a scientifically laudable 
aim, the authors, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
have tended to overconceptualize the various 
data for the purpose of fitting them into a suit- 
able framework. The developmental levels 
posited in the evolution of man are a case in 
point. The authors methodologically have pro- 
ceeded “to classify the meagre available fossils 
in terms of developmental levels—that is, to 
describe in each instance a fragmentary sample 
of one geographical population of a world-wide 
stage of advance,” thereby revealing “the simi- 
larities and differences between fossils of con- 
temporaneous populations of each level, as well 
as the similarities and differences between 
levels” (p. 29). The authors are so conscious of 
developmental stages that they speak of “near- 
human languages and human-like patterns of 
social relationships” in association with the bio- 
logically “near-human Pithecanthropus-Sinan- 
thropus” level (p. 21). While this section of the 
work is stimulating and suggestive, it would ap- 
pear that the interpretation makes too great de- 
mands upon the data as they stand at the pres- 
ent time. 


The section on ‘“The Living Races” adds an- 
other classification of the historic physical 
groups “into eleven major geographical popula- 
tions, races, or divisions . . . before the last four 
hundred years of hybridization” (p. 44). Of spe- 
cial interest is the authors’ categorical rejection 
of the commonly held theory of a series of mi- 


cas and the bold statement that the various 
American Indian types, including the Eskimo 
and Aleut, are the “slightly specialized descend- 
ants of an original handful of Paleasiatic Mon- 


goloid immigrants, mixed perhaps with some 
- Ainu and Caucasoid immigrants” (p. 45). 


Transpacific migrations by canoe likewise are 
rejected. The authors tend to view with skepti- 
cism the facile migration hypotheses commonly 
employed to account for the composite charac- 
ter and manifest similarities of widely separated 
physical groups. Rather they emphasize the pre- 
sumed incapability of hunting, fishing, and 
food-gathering peoples to sustain migrations 
over long distances, especially into inhabited 
areas, owing to a lack of sufficient numbers, 
technological equipment, and motivation. This 
leads the authors to posit parallel physical de- 
velopments in separate areas which possessed 
similar environments. In this manner the Ne- 
groid characteristics of the Melanesians are ac- 
counted for without recourse to migration and 
their distinctiveness as a race established. A 
similar argument is employed to allow the inde- 
pendent evolution of the Far Eastern and the 
Congo pygmies. This attitude toward man’s 
mobility sharply contrasts with that assumed 
for certain fossil types, such as Pithecanthropus- 
Sinanthropus, who, despite a very primitive 
technology, are suspected of having distributed 
their genes rather widely, to the point of becom- 
ing “a factor in the biological heritage of all 
other populations” (pp. 19-20). It is difficult, 
then, to accept the authors’ parallel evolution 
for the above-mentioned groups, and, moreover, 
the heavy reliance upon variation and natural 
selection is inconsistent with the statement that 
“at least since the Early Pleistocene period the 
conditions which determined selection were pri- 
marily cultural rather than geographical” 
(p. 28). 

The section on “Prehistory” follows the tra- 
ditional European treatment, with brief excur- 
sions into the Far East and the Americas. An at- 
tempt is made to assess the effects of techno- 
logical advances upon social conditions, which 
in turn are conceived to bring about certain sub- 
sistence developments. Thus, social classes de- 
veloped in consequence of “advanced cutting 
tools and other technological features of a Mag- 
dalenian or Mesolithic level” (p. 91). The ori- 
gins of agriculture are sought in the develop- 
ment of special social conditions, namely, the 
assumption of ownership of wild-plant areas 
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within a stratified society of food-gatherers, 
which thus led to increased care of the plants. 
Pastoralism is viewed as a consequence of so- 
cial conditions which developed following the 
introduction of agriculture, for specialists cculd 
now be assigned to care for the newly domesti- 
cated species. The above interpretation is in- 
deed a unique reversal of the functional relation 
of plant domestication to social stratification 
which is traditionally held. 

The field of cultural anthropology is ade- 
quately covered by succinct chapters on “Re- 
search and Theory in Cultural Anthropology,” 
“Primitive Economics,” “Family and Clea,” 
“Classes, Age Grades, and Clubs,” “Law, Jus- 
tice, Government, and War,” “Supernatural- 
ism: Magic and Religion,” “Art: Introduction, 
Oral Literature, Music and the Dance, Plastic 
and Graphic Arts,” and “Knowledge.” The 
least satisfactory of these subdivisions are those 
pertaining to social organization, wherein de- 
scent and inheritance receive scant treatment. 
The lineage as a social unit is hardly defined, 
and phratry is not clearly distinguished frem 
moiety, a point of which is not clarified by refer- 
ence to the Glossary. It would seem, too, as if 
room should have been made for a more thor- 
ough discussion of pattern, integration, and cul- 
tural dynamics. The treatment of economics 
offers a classification of economies according to 
the surplus produced. Having distinguished two 
major types of economies, the hunting-fishing- 
food-gathering and the agricultural or agricul- 
tural-pastoral, the authors then classify them as 
to whether they lacked exchangeable surpluses 
(simple) or produced an abundant surplus (ad- 
vanced). The resulting four subtypes are tenta- 
tively correlated with population, type of com- 
munity, economic organization, division of labor 
and occupational specialization,.control of pro- 
ductive resources, social organization, and other 
components. 

An all too brief chapter covering the field of 
“scientific linguistics” concludes this work. As 
with other sections of the Outline of Anthr epolo- 
gy, the chapter on “Language” proved stimulat- 
ing and readable but subject to improvement by 
the inclusion of more factual material. 


FRED VOGET 
McGill University 


Social Life. By Joun W. BENNETT and MELVIN 
M. Tumin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1948. Pp. xxii-+-725-+xvi. $4.50. 
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This addition to the postwar flood of intro- 
ductory sociology texts is the combined wor of 
an anthropologist and a sociologist. The socio- 
logical theory is highly flavored with the iceas 
which Talcott Parsons has presented in the last 
twelve years; the anthropological theory se2ms 
to owe much to the work of Ralph Linton. 

The authors have presented in very system- 
atic fashion the notions of status and role as the 
basic elements in their frame of reference. They 
have thus made explicit the concepts which 
have remained implicit in many introductory 
texts. After using these profitably in the analysis 
of culture and personality, they proceed to deal 
mainly with the data of social institutions and 
social stratification. The presentation repre- 
sents, therefore, a distinctive orientation in in- 
troductory texts. 

The main stumbling block in developing this 
point of view is the matter of institutions. As 
this is a key concept, it should be clearly and 
neatly articulated with the rest of the theo-eti- 
cal structure; moreover, it should be defined in 
such a way as to interpret and illuminate the 
social world for the beginner in sociology. On 
both counts the treatment is deficient. This is 
less a criticism of the authors than a comment 
on the current status of theory in this area. 

The criticisms of the book are stated, in part, 
by the authors. It is eclectic in a dual sense; it 
tries'to encompass the main trends of current 
research; and it tries to integrate the fielcs of 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology. Each 
of these is a formidable task, and one can ques- 
tion the wisdom of either in an introductory 
text in a specific discipline. 

A second criticism is more damaging. The 
book “represents an attempt to formulate in 
writing what we have been thinking and lectur- 
ing about in ourecourses in social science” (p. 
vii). The assumption seems to be that good lec- 
tures make good reading material. This assump- 
tion ignores the differences between the patterns 
of oral and of written eommunication. One of 
these differences should be noted. In oral com- 
munication the apt illustration is a useful and 
common vehicle for elaborating a proposition. 
Because of their manifold interpretations, illus- 
trations are peculiarly treacherous. In written 
material, where the reader can shift back to 
synthesize, what are needed are adequate case 
materials from which propositions car. be 
drawn. In the present book, case materials are 
not lacking, but in the main the authors rely on 
illustrations to clinch their propositions. 
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Some readers will criticize this book for its 
selection of topics. Human ecology receives little 
attention, demography less. The analysis of a 
social order in terms of a structure of in-groups 
and out-groups is largely ignored, in the effort 
to emphasize institutional structure. There is 
no discussion of accommodation and assimila- 
tion; the terms are omitted from the subject in- 
dex. The field of collective behavior receives no 
mention. 

The authors modestly disclaim any superi- 
ority for the book. It is “an effort to provide 
ourselves and perhaps others with an introduc- 
tory framework of sociological concepts and 
procedures which takes into account the chang- 
ing currents and scientific orientations.” As 
such, it is a revealing commentary on the cha- 
otic state of sociological theory at the introduc- 
tory textbook level. 

OswaLp HALL 
McGill Univer sity 


Gegenwartsprobleme der Soziologie: Alfred Vier- 
kand zum 80. Geburtstag. Edited by Gort- 
FRIED EISERMANN. Potsdam: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1949. Pp. 
285. 


This symposium, published in honor of the 
eightieth anniversary of the well-known Ger- 
man sociologist Vierkand, gives a cross-section 
of the range of sociological interest in present- 
day Germany. 

Six contributors discuss special historico-so- 
ciological phenomena: Thurnwald, the similari- 
ty of family structure in simple hunting tribes 
as to the role of grandparents and of both sexes 
(pp. 171-202); Geck, the possibility of using 
vocabularies as sociological sources (pp. 231r- 
54); Meusel, the failure of revolutions not be- 
cause of their radical nature but rather because 
of their failure to continue radical policies (pp. 
24-44); Baumgardt, thé religious radicalism of 
Marx’s Doctor’s thesis (pp. 101-15); Rustow, 
cubism and surrealism as transitory manifesta- 
tions of the internal isolation of the individual 
and simultaneous “atomization” of the external 
world (pp. 75-78); and Rothaker, the role at- 
tributed to sociological factors in recent publi- 
cations in the field of history of art, literature, 
and philosophy (pp. 79-99). 

Three contributors pluck other theories to 
pieces. Eisermann rejects the psychoanalytical 
equalization of primitives and neurotics, the 
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former living within their surrounding world 
while the latter fail to do so (p. 211); the se- 
quence of libidinous forms and of conceptions 
of the world (p. 212); and the development of 
family structure (p. 214) as well as of dream 
symbolism among all peoples (p. 210). B. Berns- 
dorf, by dealing with the reaction of primitives 
to their dreams, rejects Lévy-Briihl’s theory 
that the belief in superior forces is prior and the 
reactive action subsequent (p. 256), C. Geiger, 
in dealing with essence and function of the ide- 
ology, rejects the Communistic and Naztistic 
identification of correct thinking with the think- 
ing which is adequate to the group to which the 
thinker belongs—actually a transformation of 
a subjective judgment into a coercive factor 
(p. 142). He criticizes also Mannheim’s distinc- 
tion between the critique of ideologies and the 
sociology of knowledge. 

Three more contributors put forward special 
theories of their own. Miiller-Freienfelde classi- . 
fies laughing and smiling according to their in- 
terrelationship to social structure. Howard Beck- 
er views value systems as implements of utility 
in sociological analysis and elaborates two dia- 
grams. The first is the sequence of five steps 
through which the child has to pass in order to 
be incorporated into its valuating environment: 
vague impulse, habit, combination of habitual 
attitude with value objects, playing a role, and 
consciously distinguishing between the self and 
the nonself (pp. 116-23). (The statement has 
been made difficult to read by running footnotes 
and text together; unfortunately, the author 
was unable to see proofs before publication.) 
The second is a scheme of four types of atti- 
tudes, classified according to the interrelation- 
ship between aims and means (pp. 124-31). 
Von Wiese offers a plan of anthropological 
ethics based on the following convictions: there 


` exist traits common to all men (pp. 15~18); indi- 


vidual and group are not antagonistic phenome- 
na (p. 17); the science of ethics has, by demon- 
strating the limitation of ethical rules ky the 
special situations, to eliminate every ethical 
dogmatism (p. 23); and such ethics are able to 
prepare the way to the recognition of man’s dig- 
nity (p. 20). 

The reviewer acknowledges the timeliness of 
the majority of the contributions for American 
sociologists. Thurnwald’s statement on regu- 
larities as well as Eisermann’s refutation of un- 
justifiably claimed parallelisms will contribute 
to the clarification of the discussion concerning 
diffusion versus parallel development. Geiger’s 
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discussion of the still too little known Hage- 
strom, as well as Howard Becker’s new classifi- 
cation of attitudes with regard to rationality 
and emotionality of aims and means, will both 
contribute to the clarification in the debate 
about Max Weber’s “Werturteilsfreiheit” and 
“Zweckrationalitat,” which needs clarification 
and which was been made timely by Parsons’ 
new translation. Von Wiese’s ethics is rooted in 
positivism and traceable to the concept of man 
of the eighteenth century, but its nominalistic 
element will also be welcomed by Neo-Kartian 
“nominalists.” It is an appreciable ally in the 
struggle against the countless forms of meta- 
physical neorealism of our days. They are put 
forward to support the claims of churches, uni- 
versities, schools of thought, totalitarian states, 
and other more or less institutionalized grcups. 
They all claim that the name used to denote 
their group is more than just a word, used to 
designate a kind of continuous collective atti- 
tude, but rather denotes a metaphysical entity. 
By doing so, they again endanger man’s inde- 
pendence and dignity. 

PAUL HONIGSHEM 
Michigan State College 


Morale théorique et science des mæurs. By 
GEORGES Gurvitcu. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 206. 


This small volume is a revised edition of a 
work first published in 1937. It is more con- 
cerned with moral philosophy than with sociolo- 
gy, since the whole purpose of the author is to 
demonstrate the validity and importance of a 
theoretical ethics. Nowhere is the significanze of 
a sociology of the moral aspect of life cues- 
tioned, nor is its role worked out in any great 
detail. 

The point of departure is Lévy-Briihl’s rajec- 
tion of ethics because it tries to be both theo- 
-retical and legislative at the same time. Sur- 
vitch’s position is that ethics should not try to 
be legislative at all—it should be purely theo- 
retical—and yet it should be something d:-ffer- 
ent from a sociology of morality. In essence 
what he believes is that ethics should be like 
logic or mathematics, neither a theory of reality 
nor a system of value-judgments. As nearly as 
this reviewer can phrase his idea, it is that ethics 
is properly the working-out of the principle of 
creative liberty which he feels to be inherent in 
immediately experienced, as distinct from cog- 
nitively grasped or emotionally felt, reality. The 
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term “intuition-action” is used to convey the 
character of this immediate experiencing. Either 
a person or a group may be the subject. Gur- 
vitch believes that human values, moral norms, 
and both ultimate and immediate human ends 
are in the last analysis derivative from creztive 
liberty. : 

The author arrives at this position by a criti- 
cal review of the work of many thinkers. Among 
them are Duns Scotus, Descartes, Pascal, Rous- 
seau, Kant, Fichte, Meinong, Durkheim, Rauh, 
and Scheler. He builds his own system particu- 
larly on the work of the last two. He credits 
them with stimulating in him the idea that the 
task of ethics is to reveal the range of values 
immediately experienced and to reflect on the 
possibility of their integration. Since the crea- 
tive directions of the moral life are unpredlict- 
able, ethics will always be an after-knowledge, 
a systematization after the fact. 

According to Gurvitch, an ethics so defined 
and a sociology of morality will be complemen- 
tary. The former will teach the latter how to 
separate the moral aspect of life from other as- 
pects—the legal, the religious, the economic. 
The sociology of morality, on the other hand, 
will furnish data concerning the moral life to the 
ethical theoretician. Accordingly to the author’s 
view, these data cannot form the basis of echics 
because they are symbolized experience, not in- 
tuitive experience. Presumably they will be sug- 
gestive, however, of the sort of intuition-action 
that occurs in different cultures. Insights into 
the manifold guises in which creative liberty ex- 
¡presses itself will be obtained. 

There is no point in attempting to criticize 
the basic tenets of Gurvitch’s position. His is a 
respectable philosophy, whether one agrees with 
it or not. From his viewpoint, he argues learned- 
ly and lucidly. The chief shortcoming of the 
book is a predilection for abstract exposition 
without sufficient illustration. Perhaps philoso- 
phers can keep their heads in such a rarefied at- 
mosphere, but a mere Sociologist finds himself 
suffering from intellectual anoxia. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Cultural Sociology. By Joun L. and Joun P. 
GLIN. New York: Macmillan Co., z948. 
Pp. viit 844. $5.00. 


This book is a revision of the authors’ Ax In- 
troduction to Sociology (1942). Most of the book 
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contains the same material, although the organ- 
ization has been somewhat changed. Tke chap- 
ters dealing with acculturation, assimilation, 
and integration have received some revision, 
and a discussion of operationalism has been 
added to the Introduction. The most important 
change is the addition of a chapter titled “Cul- 
ture and Personality.” This chapter is a thor- 
ough and timely summary of work done in this 
frontier field of social psychology. Its copious 
footnote references should provide useful guides 
to students who become interested in special 
aspects of the field. 

Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


YIVO Annual of Jewish Social Science, Vols. 
H-H. Edited by Nosis Suitomo. New 
York: Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO), 
1948. Pp. 329. 


This volume is a collection of studies pub- 
lished originally in the Yiddish languag= over a 
number of years by the Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute—YIVO. In the words of Max Weinreich, 
the research director of the Institute, “Jewish 
social science, as we of the YIVO see it, is noth- 
ing but the application of general social science 
to the peculiar Jewish setting. On the other 
hand, we firmly believe that social science as a 
whole can derive benefit from competent re- 
search into Jewish culture and personality. 
YIVO’s task, then, is twofold: to study Jewish 
life, present and past, near and distant, with the 
tools of modern social science and to interpret 
Jewish life to the non-Jewish academic world.” 

A number of the articles deal with historical 
themes. Jewish historians of yesterday, and in 
some instances of today as well, have dealt with 
their material in a way far different from the 
methods and interests displayed by contributors 
to this volume. Szajko Frydman (Z. Szajkow- 
ski) in “Internal Conflicts in French Jewry at 
the Time of the Revoltition of 1848” details the 
work of the “Club Démocratique des Fidéles.” 
Although much work has been done in the field 
of Franco-Jewish history, Frydman presents the 
first extensive treatment of this development. 
He concludes that “the Club expressed the 
opinions and interests of the poor orthodox 


masses. Whether it was a question of a tax on 7 


kosher meats or matzos, or ‘honors’ in the syna- 
gogue, or burial rites—essentially it was a 
struggle of the poor orthodox against the 
wealthy reformers.” 
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Hirsh Abramovitch in “Rural Jewish Occu- 
pations in Lithuania” also widens our horizon. 
The student of Jewish history has generally 
gleaned information about occupational prob- 
lems from the works of Yiddish novelists rather 
than from monographs or historical publica- 
tions. His article is therefore doubly welcome. - 
Joseph Kissman’s “The Immigration of Ru- 
manian Jews up to 1914”’ and Judith Green- 
feld’s “The Role of the Jews in the Development 
of the Clothing Industry in the United States” 
also suggest fields of research still inadequately 
mined. We see that YIVO does not hesitate to 
encourage its scholars to depart from the tradi- 
tional fields of Jewish historical investigation. 
This is a service of real importance. 

Regarding those articles directly concerned 
with the sociology of the Jews, two will be of in- 
terest: Henry Loeblowitz Lennard’s “Jewish 
Youth Appraising Jews and Jewishness” and 
Samuel Koenig’s “Methods of Studying Jewish 
Life in America.” The first utilizes the question- 
naire method to survey the images which Jewish 
college students have of themselves as Jews. 
Three types of questions were employed in the 
study: (x) critical situation questions; (2} infor- 
mation-projection questions; and (3) open ques- 
tions. Koenig sketches for us some of the lines 
of research which he believes would be fruitful 
in the further investigation of American Jewish 
life. Readers will also be interested in Joseph 
Davidsohn’s article, “The Problem of Georg 
Brandes’ Jewishness.” This contribution gives 
interesting data on the problems faced by a 
Jewish personality in a non-Jewish environ- 
ment, 

It should be said that the YIVO is now faced 
with the task of developing its sociological 
studies so that they may rank with earlier note- 
worthy contributions to Yiddish philology, folk- 
lore, and Jewish history. Social scientists will 
continue to observe the work of the YIVO with 
real interest. The very existence of such an insti- 
tution suggests a significant trend. It will be of 
value to study the contributions of these schol- 
ars—men who have left the spiritual ghetto but 
who have retained their cultural individuality. 


MARSHALL SKLARE 
New York City 


Building a Successful Marriage. By Junson T, 
and Mary G. Lanois. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+ 559. $4.50. 
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Apparently designed as a college text for 
marriage courses, this book aims to present “the 
scientific knowledge which exists about mate se- 
lection, the courtship process, and the adjust- 
ment problems of marriage.” Other topics cov- 
~ ered include a variety of marriage “problems,” 
such as sexual adjustment, “in-laws,” religious 
attitudes, buying life insurance, and bringing up 
children. 

The authors have adequately covered most 
of the better-known studies of engagement and 
marriage and include findings from their cwn 


research. From the latter they report a positive 


correlation between marital happiness, on the 
one hand, and both adjustment to “in-laws” 
and agreement on child-rearing, on the other. 
Moreover, they find that there is a considerably 
lower divorce rate among couples of the same 
religion than among “‘mixed”’ couples and those 
of no religion. (The phrase “mixed marriag2s” 
is used to designate numerous kinds of difler- 
ences between mates, from those of religion to 
those of physical size, age, and auditory acuity.) 

The authors state that they have attempzed 
to present their material in “readable” fashion. 
It is the reviewer’s judgment that in this at- 
tempt they have succeeded very well-—~in fect, 
too well. Their style has the simplicity and in- 
telligibility of dinner-table conversation. It has, 
however, the defects of simple informality, such 
as failure to distinguish fact from opinion, re- 
search findings from value-judgments, and to 
put limits upon generalizations. 

Most annoying are sentences which at first 
reading seem to assert something and then on 
further scrutiny appear to be circular state- 
ments. Example: “A successful marriage is one 
in which two people have intelligently commit- 
ted themselves to a lifetime together” (pp. 1-2). 
At first the reader may infer that couples who do 
’ not commit themselves to a lifetime together do 
not have a successful marriage, but then it is 
seen that the act of committing must be “‘inte!- 
ligent.” How does one know it is “intelligent”? 
Presumably the “success” of the marriage is the 
criterion. But now if we substitute in the ortgi- 
nal statement, we have: “A successful marriage 
is a successful marriage.” Another example: 
“The person who has a [religious] faith that 
‘works’ in his own life makes a good marricge 
partner” (p. 309). It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that not all earnestly religious persons 
are “good marriage partners.” It appears, there- 
fore, that their “faith” does not “work.” Being 
“a good marriage partner” must be the criterion 
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of a faith that “works.” Restatement: “The 
person who has a faith that ‘works’ in his own 
life is the person who has a faith... .” 

The values espoused by the authors are con- 
ventional. They are for religion and against pre- 
marital sex relations, and they plead their case 
earnestly on both of these points. It is the re- 
viewer’s fear, however, that they have inter- 
woven these values into the exposition so that 
the uninformed reader may expect marital ef- 
fects of great benefit from religion and of great 
harm from premarital sex experiences. Actually 
the significance of research findings regarding 
religion is most unclear, and even the findings 
on the sex question lack clarity. Is it sound 
pedagogy to.exacerbate anxiety feelings in those 
students who have had sexual experience? Is 
this what the authors mean by sex education? 

In this reviewer’s judgment the simplicity of 
style and the range of topics and of research 
findings make the Landis book useful for meny 
of the courses in this field. 


RoBert F. WINCH 
Northwestern University 


An Introduction to Sociology. By CARL A. 
Dawson and Warner E. Gerrys. 3d ed. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. iz+ 


764. $5.00. 


Though this textbook is frankly offered to 
the public as the “Third Edition” of a book 
which has become familiar to experienced col- 
lege teachers of sociology from the previous 
editions of 1929 and 1935, it has been so radi- 
cally rearranged and so extensively rewritten 
that the present edition is virtually a new text- 
book. Those acquainted with the earlier edi- 
tions will be able to recognize the general point 
of view, some of the chief emphases, and, in 
part, the content; they will, however, find much 
that is different. The chapters are grouped in 
four rather long “parts” end a concluding sec- 
tion consisting of only two short chapters. The 
grouping of chapters on “Group, Culture, and 
Personality” (six chapters in all) in Part I 
brings the book more nearly into line with 
other recent texts of general sociology tkan 
was true of the earlier editions; also the treat- 
ment of culture and personality seems to be 
somewhat fuller than was previously the case. 
Part II, “The Ecological Approach to the 
Study of Man and His Institutions,” in six 
chapters, continues an emphasis that was par- 
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ticularly characteristic of the earlier editions. 
One might question the logic of including two 
chapters on social institutions in this part; in 
the second edition this topic was treated, with 
two chapters on local communities, in a sepa- 
rate part entitled “The Community and Its 
Structure,” on the obvious and carefully stated 
reasoning that institutions are a major feature 
of communal structure. It is easy to under- 
stand how the study of local communities can 
be brought under the head of “the ecological 
approach,” as in the present edition, but not so 
apparent that social institutions belong under 
this heading, especially as there is nothing in 
the opening paragraphs of the first chapter on 
social institutions to account for the transition. 

Part III, “Social Interaction” (eight chap- 
ters) most nearly resembles the corresponding 
division of previous editions of the book, 
though doubtless revision has been considera- 
ble, notably in the extended treatment of war. 
In the judgment of the present reviewer, after 
just one careful reading of nearly all chapters, 
this seemed to be the best part of the book, 
both in content and in style; important pas- 
sages in Parts I and II seemed awkwardly 
written, so much so as to be difficult to follow. 
Part IV, “Social Change,” containing five chap- 
ters, is also excellent on the whole. Part V 
consists of two chapters: “The Sociological 
Movement,” which is too brief a treatment of 
the history of sociology to be of much value, 
even if it were desirable to deal with the topic 
in a general introductory course, which is de- 
batable; and a short chapter entitled “Soci- 
olegy, Its Theory, Methods, and Applications,” 
which is a rather novel winding-up of such a 
textbook but surprisingly good. 

How instructors will like this textbook will 
depend very much upon their various concep- 
tions of the essential nature, methods, and tasks 
of sociology. It does not put as much emphasis 
on research, research methods, and statistics 
(except in certain ecelogical chapters) as do 
some of the other textbooks published in recent 
years. The authors have evidently assumed 
that the prime task of a general introductory 
course in sociology is to conceptualize the phe- 
nomena with which they believe sociology is 
concerned, so as to provide the student with a 
point of view, both for the purposes of per- 
sonal life and citizenship and for the purposes 
of further study and research if he is inclined 
to undertake them. Personally, I liked this 
book when I had finished it, though I could 
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wish that the earlier chapters had been better 
written. 

Friovp N. House 
University of Virginia 


A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations. 
By Nicuotas RasHevsKy. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1947. $4.00. 


A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations 
is a presentation of a mathematical, definitional 
scheme by means of which certain social phe- 
nomena may be analyzed. The volume gives 
mathematical formulas for a variety of social 
situations, among them, the interaction of so- 
cial classes, a theory of individual freedom, a 
theory of size of cities, changes in social groups 
in time, ete. 

This work is an erudite mathematical trea- 
tise, and the author is careful to point out that, 
in so far as his presentation relates to social 
life, his formulas are in the realm of theory 
only. He says: 


In the early stages of a deductive, theoretical 
science, we must study at jirst purely imaginary 
cases which, due to the intentional oversimplifica- 
tion, have no real existence. If we speak here of a 
comparison of an equation with observable data, 
we thereby mean this: we consider a simple, theo- 
relically possible, but not an actual, case, and set 
up equations which describe it. The equations them- 
selves may te of such a nature that even if the 
case studied actually existed, they would not be 
directly verifiable. But some of their consequences 
could be compared with observable data, which 
would be available if our case really existed [p. 15]. 


Upon inspection it would appear that, in an 
attempt to secure a satisfactory theoretical 
presentation, Rashevsky has introduced in his 
formulas a series of assumptions about social 
life which oversimplify the complex of “social 
activity.” For example, in his discussion of the 
influences ot the past history of a society on 
its present state he sets up an ideal case. 


Let the structure of the group be determined 
at first by one of the equations of Section IT, and 
let it again be divided in two classes on the basis 
of equation (18). Let us now consider the develop- 
ment of society for several generations, under the 
assumption that the progeny of the first class asso- 
ciates only with the progeny of the same class. That 
is, instead of the association by actual similarity, 
we shall have an association by the simlarity of past 
generations. For simplicity, let us consider every 
individual as characterized by only one variable F 
[p. ro}. 
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In the foregoing paragraph we have a state- 
ment of ‘an “ideal case” for mathematical re- 
search: In the search for definiteness and Erev- 
ity and in order to employ mathematical lan- 
guage, the author has introduced a series of 
assumptions that disregard all our knowledge, 
however meager, about the nature of class 
structure and social life. 

The search for simplicity then has led Ra- 
shevsky into a difficult position with regards 
to his subject matter. Indeed, his own com- 
ments in his study of economic interaction de- 
scribe his entire work. “The relations discussed 
here are too simple to be of any practical use. 
They merely dlustrate how different psycho- 
logical attitudes of different social classes may 
be in principle translated into mathematical 
language” (p. 51). While it is of interest to 
know that by means of assumption piled upon 
assumption, mathematical formulas, some of 
them as yet unsolvable, can be designed jor 
simplified social situations, and that similar 
equations may be applied in principle to actual 
social situations, the value of a presentation 
such as this, other than as a stimulus to mathe- 
matical exercise (see p. 62), is somewhat 
doubtful. | 

A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations 
differs from fragmentary empirical sociological 
studies which attempt to design theories about 
available data and to fit equations to empirical 
observations. It is a learned and careful work 
by a reputable scholar, and, as a systematic 
presentation of a theory of social life, it cannot 
be dismissed without careful consideration by 
social scientists and in particular by soc‘olo- 
gists, since it is to them that the worx is 
directed. 

Any evaluation of the future use of this 
work, however, must necessarily consider 
whether our discipline is now in a state where 
a mathematical theory of society may b2 of 
some usefulness. 

A mathematical theory must deal with ton- 
cepts which are mathematically definable and 
susceptible to mathematical operations. At the 
present time, many of the most useful con- 
cepts of our field are neither susceptible to 
mathematical operations nor mathematically 
definable. Despite the fact that speculations 
about society have been made for thousands 
of years, we still lack the concise body of data 
which would enable us to verify and use either 
this or any other rigorous mathematical treat- 
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ment. It is the reviewer’s impression tha: we 
are in the observational and experimental stage 
of our discipline and still some way from the 
transition to rigorous mathematical theory. De- 
spite the paucity of verifying data, the rigarous 
treatment of mathematics cannot help but be 
attractive to us, implying as it does a certeinty 
of subject matter. Before adopting any methe- 
matical theory, however, we should remember 
that mathematics is merely a form of symbol- 
ism. “Symbolism,” as D’Abro says, “has some- 
times been suggested as a safeguard against 
confusions of this sort, but symbols merely re- 
place words, and if we are unable to differen- 
tiate the various meanings of the same word, 
we shall be no better off with symbols.’ 

It should be remembered that the us2 of 
mathematics in physical science rests on the 
assumptions (1) that there are laws in nature 
and (2) that nature displays simplicity, uni- 
formity, and unity. We do not know, as yet, 
whether. the general mathematical assumption 
may be applied to social life. Even if one were 
to grant, however, that social sciences are sus- 
ceptible in theory to mathematical treatment, 
the causes which affect the evolution of social 
phenomena may be so numerous and so com- 
plex that the transcription of such phenomena ~ 
into mathematical forms may “yield a problem 
of insuperable difficulty.’ 

To return to the volume under considerazion, 
it would be valuable and important if a scholar 
of Rashevsky’s stature, and with his back- 
ground, would spend some time considering the 
nature of social science. As the philosopher of 
science, Otto Neurath says, “we argue dif- 
ferently and act differently when we know the 
material provided by the social sciences.”* 

The reviewer feels that elegant techniques, 
so well illustrated in this work and so attractive 
to our colleagues, should perhaps be put eside 
until we have further explored the subject 
matter of the social sciences. Then, perLaps, 
out of our improved ebservations, fine tech- 
niques may rise. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 

t A. D’Abro, The Decline of Mechanism in Modern 
Physics, p. 201. 

2 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 


3 Foundations of the Social Sciences (“Internation- 
al Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. II, No. 


I), p. 46. 
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General Education in the Social Studies. By 
ALBERT WILLIAM Levi. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 
336. $3.50. 

This is one of the publications of the Coop- 
erative Study in General Education appointed 
by the American Council on Education.. The 
study is concerned with a detailed report of 
how a dozen colleges worked out the program 
of shaping a two-year basic integrated course 
in social studies. The co-operating colleges rec- 
ognized from the outset that they would have 
to make the objectives and the assumptions of 
such a social science course explicit. 

They defined the objectives of social studies 
instruction as follows: (1) to provide a genu- 
ine understanding of society within which we 
live; (2) to exhibit the conflicts of value; (3) 
to provide the social knowledge upon which de- 
cisions are to rest; (4) to enlarge social sensi- 
tivity in those areas in which institutional 
change is desirable; and (5) to prepare and en- 
courage the individual for intelligent social 
action. The members of the committee recog- 
nized that they had to plan a course which 
dealt with society as a whole. This meant that 
specialized courses could not be used. Further- 
more, they insisted that the teacher of social 
studies could not neglect the problem of evalu- 
ation. 

The staff of the Cooperative Study saw the 
need of stating their assumptions. They as- 
serted they were trying to motivate and direct 
the students’ behavior in directions which 
would perpetuate the democratic ideal of 
American life. They stated that, since the 
teacher of the social studies functions within 
the framework of American culture, his ulti- 
mate objectives are set by the goals or values 
which emerge out of conttmporary society. 
“The students should be brought to see that 
democracy is not only a matter of forms of 
procedure for political institutions but also is 
primarily a great social faith which is grounded 
in a moral attitude and a philosophy of life.” 

The students must be given a working knowl- 
edge of the social life of which they are a part 
and must be helped to become sensitive to 
those social values which must be perpetuated. 
A general social studies program, therefore, 
must both provide knowledge and raise the 
question of value. “The teacher of social 
studies neglects the moral aspect at his peril.” 
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The effecziveness of any program in social 
studies can be measured by asking: (1) "Is the 
student acquiring knowledge of facts and prin- 
ciples which may enable him to meet intel- 
ligently the chief problems in the modern 
world?” For example: could he answer the 
question, “Why is labor organized?” or, “What 
are the reasons for the breakdown of the 
home?” (2) “Is the student acquiring general 
study skills in the course of his social science 
education?” For example, can he read criti- 
cally? Can he understand maps and tables? 
(3) “Is the student acquiring habits of critical 
thinking from his work in the social science 
field.” For example, does he know what proof 


. or evidence means? Can he detect propaganda? 


(4) “Is he acquiring an active interest in the 
problems presented by the social science field 
and an appreciation of democratic values?” 

The members of the committee recognized 
very early that it would be sensible to find out 
what the students’ needs were and what they 
knew and did not know before they planned a 
social studies program. They, therefore, de- 
veloped two instruments called “An Inventory 
of Social Understanding” and “An Inventory 
of Beliefs about Postwar Reconstruction,” 
which were used by the twelve colleges par- 
ticipating in the study. 

Parts II and III of the study report the use 
to which these inventories were put and the 
results obtained. Three other members besides 
Mr. Levi, the author, contributed to the study. . 
George F, Hill, of Macalester College, con- 
tributed a study of the relation between the 
students’ knowledge and beliefs; Charles R. 
Hoffer analyzed the results for Michigan State 
College, and C, D. Stevens analyzed the influ- 
ence of the social studies course on the beliefs 
on the students of a selected class. 

It is impossible, here, to review in detail the 
different ways in which these inventories were 
used or to discuss the many different problems 
revealed by the tabulations of the committee. 
I should like, therefore, merely to indicate the 
general nature of the tests and give an over-all 
idea of the conclusions. 


Each inventory consisted of one hundred 
and fifty questions covering several important 
areas from which American culture might be 
viewed such as economic, political, national, 
moral and religious beliefs. The committee was 
trying to find out: (1) What does the student 
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think is important in the social world? (2) 


What really zs important, how do we know it, » 


and who says so? (3) What confusions and 
inconsistencies of attitude characterize the 
student? (4) What is the relation between 
one’s attitudes and the ability to think criti- 
cally? Of the hundred and fifty questions in 
the “Inventory of Social Understanding,” there 
were one hundred and twelve cuestions upon 
which al] the members of the co-operating col- 
leges agreed. Fifteen questions were so framed 
that they were either vague or ambiguous. The 
evidence for or against them was too uncertain 
to warrant either an agreement or disagree- 
ment. In other words, the inventory would zest 
the factual information and the critical acurnen 
of the students. The “Inventory of Beliefs 
about Postwar Reconstruction” was used in a 
similar way. 

If the students of the twelve participating 
colleges represent a fair sample cf the students 
of the colleges of arts and sciences of the 
United States, the picture is indeed dismal. 
We have here the first extended empirical 
demonstration of what some of us had sup- 
posed. An alarming percentage of the Fresh- 
men and Sophomore college students are igno- 
rant, confused, prejudiced, conservative, and 
cannot think straight. Let me give some ilus- 
trations. 


33 per cent are in agreement that “you cannot 
change human nature.” 

48 per cent believe that “plain human contrariness 
(sin, etc.) is at the bottom of most of the world’s 
troubles today.” 

58 per cent believe that “a community witkout 
churches would not be worth living in.” 

40 per cent agree that ‘‘government ownership of 
industry is contrary to the instinct for private 
property.” 

27 per cent agree that “the more we depend on ex- 
perts in running the government, the faster we 
move toward dictatorship.” 

22 per cent agree that “our economic system con- 
trols the majority of our people just as much as 
concentration camps do in Germany.” 

24 per cent agree that “‘it is nobody else’s business 
whom an employer hires and fires.” 


The purposes of both inventories with regard 
to finding out the gaps in the students’ knowl- 
edge and an understanding of their attitudes 
and. ability to think had been accomplished. 
In light of this information it was possible, 
then, to plan a social studies curriculum. The 
committee could now answer the question: 
What is the indispensable knowledge in social 
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science in light of students’ needs and in light 
of what the American community requires? 
The discarding of the free elective system was 
implied so far as general education in the sccial 
studies was concerned. The curriculum was 
built around “The Conflicts of Our World,” 
“The Organization of Social Life,” “The His- 
torical Development of Modern Society,” and 
“The Institutions and Problems of the Modern | 
World.” It was clear that the presentation of 
content had to be vital and alive to the student. 

Furthermore, what was stated in the wri-ten 
text could not be separated from the context 
of the teacher’s own motives and his own 
social frame of reference. Therefore, unless 
the teacher had a good general education, he 
himself could not communicate it. The two- 
year integrated social science curriculum re- 
quires the education of teachers. 

The general outline of the course, including 
the reference material, is described on peges 
238—307. The committee strongly felt that the 
primary readings in each area should be novels. 
The fictional approach to the study of social 
problems seems to them a vital and a fruicful 
device because it presents dramatically the mu- 
tual relations of the individual and the social 
order. Texts and articles make up the second- 
ary readings. The committee recognized that 
classroom instruction is far from being a ra- 
tional procedure which takes place through the 
dispassionate presentation of data. They recog- 
nized the tremendous role that emotion plays 
in the learning situation. 

They suggest also that any sort of visual aid 
which presents a realistic picture of the con- 
flict of the modern social world can be of great 
use. A list of such films used at the University 
of Louisville, one of the co-operating colleges, 
is given on page 313. 

The Committee on the Cooperative Study 
in General Education and Professor Albert 
Levi, who wrote the study, are to be congretu- 
lated on making a very Significant contribution 
to general education. The above remarks do 
not do justice to the careful planning which 
had gone into the inventories nor to the many 
kinds of problems revealed by the results. 
Teachers of the social sciences who are inter- 
ested will be grateful for the actual organi- 
zation and content of a social science curricu- 
lum as well as for the extensive reading list 
which accompanies it. The committee wisely 
refrains from imposing its course outline on 
any college. They recognize the need for adap- 
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tation by any group which might find it useful. 
For example, how can its two-year general 
education program be related to specialized 
courses in the social sciences? The author con- 
siders this problem. 

How promising is the proposal of the com- 
mittee for the two-year social studies program? 
The study of Professor C. D. Stevens of An- 
tioch College (is this a highly selected student- 
body?) seems to point to the conclusion, on 
the basis of inventory results after the program 
had been given, that students are educable. 
Their beliefs and prior conceptions can be 
changed. On the other hand, Miss Hedvig 
Yivisaker, speaking of the social studies pro- 
gram at the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, said in 1943: 


Of particular concern is our failure to achieve 
any measurable change in attitude and opinions. 
Apparently a large proportion of the students are as 
intolerant and prejudiced when they complete the 
social studies courses as when they began them. 
Notwithstanding acknowledged inadequacies of 
measurement techniques in this field, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that too many of our students 
emerge from these courses with unchanged, fixed 
and often irrational points of view. ... We have 
an uncomfortable realization that there is little or 
no carry-over from what students apparently know 
and think in the classroom to what they apparently 
know and think about specific social situations 
and problems. 


Miss Ylvisaker has here made an honest’ 


acknowledgment of the difficulties which con- 
front the teacher of the social studies in his 
quest to change undesirable social beliefs and 
attitudes. The Cooperative Study has unfor- 
tunately made no experiments to determine 
the carry-over of students’ beliefs from the 
classroom to their specific behavior in social 
situations and in meeting political and eco- 
nomic problems outside of the college atmos- 
phere. There is evidence, at least at the verbal 
level, that attitudes càn be changed. For ex- 
ample, in the spring of 1943, Antioch College 
administered the “Inventory of Social Under- 
standing” to its entire senior graduating class 
of one hundred and twenty students. The re- 
sults showed not only that the students had 
an unusually high over-all score (the median 
score was 97 out of a possible 112) but also 
that their economic and political understand- 
ing, their understanding of democracy, and the 
liberality of their beliefs on the issues of gov- 
ernment versus private enterprise, labor, equal- 
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ity of opportunity, and their understanding of 
the nature of public opinion were extraordi- 
narily high. Inventories administered to various 
Freshman groups from this same college before 
the course was taken resulted in scores which 
are so much lower that it is probable that the 
social studies instruction in this particular col- 
lege over the period of the full college term 
was unusually successful in changing student 
attitudes and opinions. 

I believe the members of the committee 
would be the first to say that no one can 
guarantee good results through the two-year 
program. The last sentence in the study is: 
“It is our profound conviction that with the 
construction and adoption of a two-year inte- 
grated program lies the future of the social 
studies in general education.” 

For myself, I remain skeptical, not of the 
proposed program, but of teaching methods. 
The committee is in complete agreement with 
the view that “it should now be apparent that 
there is no such thing as a method of teaching 
that is good for all subject material at all times 
and all places.” The committee emphasized 
time and again throughout the study the non- 
rational elements in the teaching process. At 
the same time they seem to rely upon what 
students say about their changed attitudes as a 
result of having “taken” the two-year social 
studies program. By an attitude they mean 
“a student’s tendency to act toward social 
values (p. 28). I do not believe that this is a 
reliable test of an attitude. It is, rather, a test 
of what a student seeking approval of those 
whom he respects intellectually or socially feels 
he ought to have or a test of comfortable 
“rationalization.” An attitude which is real is 
a matter of acting, not a “tendency to act.” 
The criteria of whether students change is to 
be found in nonverbal behavior, not in talk. 

The goal cf the whole effort of General Edu- 
cation in tke Social Studies is to motivate 
students. Altered verbal habits or intellectual 
awareness too often becomes a further defense 
against changing one’s previous behavior. Talk, 
even when fancy. is cheap. A student is remo- 
tivated by remotivating himself. That is the 
integrating principle of anv kind of study. No 
teacher and no machinery and no curriculum 
can provide a synthesis. Curriculum content 
and teacher attitude and favorable physical 
surroundings can contribute toward creating 
more or less favorable conditions in which a 


student can learn—if he wants to. 
& 
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The committee did not intend to explore this 
area. They examined the need for a social 
studies program and constructed an excellent 
one. The most important area in the education 
of a student has not been investigated by the 
committee, namely, kow does a student learn? 
I definitely believe that there are some teach- 
ing-learning methods which are sounder zhan 
others. Until we learn more about how to free 
students to use their creative capacity and to 
participate in the classroom and how to use 
the instructor who offers them the materials, 
we will not understand how to help students 
remotivate themselves. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 
University of Buffalo 


Historical Sociology: Its Origins and Develop- 
ment, By Harry ELMER Barnes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. x+186. 
$3.00. 

This book is a short survey of the leading 
schools and theories in historical sociology. It is 
also a plea to reinstate and re-establish histori- 
cal sociology as an active social discipline. 
Part I, consisting of five chapters, deals with 
the definition and development of historical 
sociology including the theories of the social 
Darwinists and the cultural evolutionists as 
well as the major cultural development theo- 
ries of Durkheim, Malinowski, Mead, Heb- 
house, Boas, and Max Weber. Part II is de- 
voted to the theories of societal development 
of Bagehot, Giddings, and Ellwood as well as 
to the works of the institutional evolutionists 
of Bachhofen, Morgan, and others. The pattern 
of political organization in the world is briefly 
traced through the major historical epochs. 
Barnes very deservedly takes to task the 
macrohistorical theories of Adams, Spengler, 
Toynbee, and Sorokin. Many sociologists would 
be prone to agree with his criticism; one wishes, 
however, for a more intensive analysis. 

The final section, Part ITI, is an attempt at 
some practical applications of historical soci- 
ology to current world problems. Barnes notes 
three major contributions of the field which 
he feels hold a key in this area: “(1) the his- 
tory of our leading social institutions; (2) the 
relation of cultural lag or institutional mal- 
adjustment to our present social problems and 
the current world crisis; and (3) a critique of 
the theory of progress in the light of the facts 
of social evolution.” 
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Ogburn’s cultural-lag hypothesis is the only 
one that is developed at any length. It is 
Barnes’s thesis that we are facing a fourth 
world revolution and change in our basic social 
institutions and patterns of life. (The first oc- 
curred at the “Dawn of History”; the second, 
when Rome fell or was starting to fall; the 
third, when the new bourgeoisie started to arise, 
about 1500.) This revolution (in which we are 
already far advanced, Barnes believes) springs 
from the crucial discrepancies and lags that 
exist between the rapid technological progress 
and the slow, retarded institutional ad-ust- 
ments to this material development. While the 
cultural-lag theory does throw significant ‘ight 
on the incipience of social problems, one won- 
ders whether it is the only cause of our social 
ills. It is possible—in fact, it is rather widely 
held—that contradictory systems of values in 
a given society are often not a little respon- 
sible for our social problems. One wishes that, 
since the author takes so much stock in the 
cultural-lag hypothesis, he would analyze the 
concept and not merely posit it. 

It should be mentioned that Barnes distin- 
guishes historical sociology from history. The 
latter, he says, is “chiefly descriptive and zon- 
crete.” The former seeks laws of social de- 
velopment of mankind. “It seeks to account 
for the origins of associated life among human 
beings.” (Can we ever get at social origins? 
Isn’t there always an origin of an origin?) “It 
[historical sociology] endeavors to trace the 
origins and development of all forms of social 
organization and social structures. It deals with 
the rise and evolution of all social institutions. 
It treats of the beginnings, domination and 
decline of those social attitudes and philoso- 
phies which have affected social activities in 
various stages of history.” 

In his review of historical sociology every 
major figure in sociology is mentioned—at 
least in passing. Barnes cannot be criticized as 
having overlooked anyone; one searches, kow- 
ever, for a more interpretative analysis of these 
men and their ideas. But the book does serve 
as an introduction to the more important litera- 
ture in the field. 

Joseru B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. 
By Davin Krecu and Ricwarp S. CRUTCH- 
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Inc., 1948. Pp. xv-+639. $4.50. 


Like other fields, social psychology is expe- 
riencing a postwar flood of new textbooks. This 
is one of the relatively newer, longer, and bet- 
ter of them. Despite the ponderous format, the 
book proves reasonably easy to read. Thorough 
organization, a clean style of writing, and per- 
sistent efforts to summarize and integrate 
materials contribute mightily to that end. 
Readers will be grateful to find concise reports 
of research selected for their crucial relevance 
to the theory under discussion instead of as 
indiscriminate padding. 

The plan of the book moves from a consider- 
ation of underlying behavior theory in indi- 
vidual psychology to a study of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and the structure of social groups. It 
ends with an application of the principles to 
three social issues: race relations, industrial 
conflict, and international tensions. The merit 
of these applications is about in the order 
listed. Extensive, up-to-date bibliographies ac- 
company.each of the fifteen chapters. There 
are a few relevant pictures, graphs, charts, and 
tables. 

On the basis of this information one might 
conclude that this is a distinctly better-than- 
everage text. As a survey in psychology, it is. 
It is of doubtful value for social psychology— 
especially as sociologists conceive that area. 


Krech and Crutchfield find social psychology - 


“concerned with every aspect of the individ- 
uals behavior in society.” Except for minor 
lapses, their ubiquitous hero, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
remains just that—in society but not of it. We 
have quite adequate statements of current theo- 
ries about his motivation, perceptual and cog- 
nitive processes, and something about the re- 
organization of his perceptions. This much 
could provide a good base from which to build 
an abnormal psychology, a child, genetic, gen- 
eral, or even a social psychology. But Arbuth- 
not does not seem genuinely to share the ex- 
veriences of his fellows. Much of the work of 
Freud, Mead, and Harry Stack Sullivan about 
the nature and results of interaction might as 
well never have been written. There is a chap- 
ter on persuasion through propaganda. It con- 
tains important, well-chosen data. Typically, it 
fails clearly to relate the individual to the 
structure of his society or to give a feeling for 


his participation in it through significant sym- _ 


bols. Lasswell receives bare mention, and Kris, 
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Cooley, Speier, Leites, M. M. Lewis, Lazars- 
feld, Merton, and Malinowski do not appear. 
The discussion is phrased in terms of propa- 
gandizing the individual rather than in terms 
of communication and interaction. 

The chapters on the measurement oi beliefs 
and attitudes and on public opinion research 
give thorough introductions to certain stand- 
ardized techniques used in psychology. The 
accompanying theoretical chapters are not cor- 
respondingly adequate. This, in part, leads to a 
lack of some important evaluations of the lim- 
itations of research techniques. In contrast to 
preceding sections, the chapter on beliefs and 
attitudes is not uniformly clear in definition 
and organization. Sometimes the ancient vice 
appears of developing knowledge through lexi- 
cographic exercises. . 

Sociologists will be interested in the chapters 
on the structure and function of social groups, 
especially the references to the work done by 
Kurt Lewin and his colleagues in group dy- 
namics. They are not likely to be satisfied with 
the treatment of structure and group cohesion 
which markedly is not informed by the inclu- 
sion of sociological theory and research. 

The evaluation made of a book depends 
partly on its prospective use. In writing as a 
sociologist for sociologists, the following com- 
ments seem appropriate. If they use it as a 
supplementary or co-ordinate text for advanced 
courses, teachers will find many sections of 
this book to be as competent summaries as are 
currently available of the individual psycholo- 
gist’s approach. It probably is not suitable for 
introductory, undergraduate courses or for use 
as a single reference in advanced courses. It 
probably belongs on all social psychological 
book shelves as a good, contemporary state- 
ment oI one point of view. 

G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 
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Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick 
Society. By James L. Hattipay, M.D. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
278. $3.50. i 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
this volume of Halliday stands in about the 
same relation to previous attempts of its kind 
as does a modern jet-propelled bomber to the 
apparatus that flew over Kittyhawk. Not only 
has the author produced an eminently readable 
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book—in the sense that it is free from unnec- 
essary jargon and relieved with occasioral 
flashes of humor—but he has also dealt in a 
logically coherent way with important problems 
of theory and practice. 

The problem he has set himself is no less 
than an attempt to bring into relationship with 
one another the analytic frames and the find- 
ings of “somatic” medicine, ontogenetic psy- 
chology, and the social sciences, sociology in 
particular. Even this statement of his problem 
does some violence to his approach, since he 
sees the problem as that of the sick-person-ia- 
the-sick-society—without, however, the con- 
founding, usual in such attempts, of the one 
order with the other. 

Beginning with a chapter on “Medical 
Logic,” the author continues with a definiticn 
of the concept of “psychosomatic affection,” a 
statement of its incidence, its relation to chron- 
ic and recurring illnesses in general, and a 
theoretical statement of the relation of these 
“affections” to “early emotional development, 
frustration, the breakdown of adaptive de- 
fenses and the emergence of disease.” In tke 
third part of the book he attempts to relate 
what he finds to social changes in the world of 
child and adult since 1870. He then turns to the 
problem of ‘Psychosocial Medicine,” treating 
social pathology at its own level (disturbance 
in the ability of the society to function sub- 
stantially as a unit) and psychological pathol- 
ogy at its own level (disturbance in the ability 
of the person to function as a unit) and examir- 
ing the interrelations between these manifeste- 
tions. He uses first the case of Britain, then 
that of the mining community within Britain, 
and lastly the medical profession itself as 
sources of material for and illustrations of his 
theme. Lastly, he poses the problem of “reinte- 
gration” in terms of “social therapeutics.” 

While social scientists generally may be un- 
happy about the extension of medical termi- 
nology over fields where their own favorite 
terminology has probably acquired squatters’ 
rights; and while, no doubt, every social scien- 
tific specialist will feel that the rigor of his 
specialty has been improperly relaxed and his 
canons of purity and exactitude violated, it is 
almost equally certain that traditional medical 
theoreticians will have the same feelings on 
their side. It is probably necessary that there 
be some prepartum pain if a child is to be 
brought to birth at all, and, if we are to attemp- 
to derive from the various “sciences of man” 
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a “science of man” on which to base an art of 
therapy, then we must be prepared for some 
sacrifices in its derivation. This is not to say 
that any of the criteria of scientific goodness 
is, in the long run, to be lost sight of or re- 
laxed. It is merely to say that, in the short run, 
we must be prepared for a certain period in 
which the demand for rı per cent levels of 
confidence may have to be relaxed while a 
larger sweep of phenomena ‘is taken into uni- 
fied account. It is in deference to this view 
that minor criticisms of the present volume 
are omitted from this review. 

Halliday’s book marks the best point of de- 
parture we have yet had for an attempt to co- 
ordinate the thinking of the biological and the 
social scientists and to derive therefrom an art 
of dealing with human problems. 


Joun R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Orthopsychiatry, 1923-1948: Retrospect ard 
Prospect. Edited by Lawson G. Lowrey, 
M.D. (American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion.) Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948. Pp. vii-+623. 


The publication of this volume marks tke 
end of a quarter-century since a group of spe- 
cialists-within-a-specialty formally marked off 
as their own a sphere of interest and a cluster 
of practices—and a formal organization to ex- 
press the specialization. 

The book is divided into three parts and is 
furnished with an appendix. Part I aims to be 
a developmental history; Part II deals with the 
interpenetration of disciplines; and Part ID 
deals with functions and practices. 

The first part may be of less interest to the 
social scientist than it is to the members of 
the organization, except in so far as it is re- 
garded as primary source material—history as 
it seemed ‘to the men whe made it. Healy and 
Bronner contribute a chapter on the emergence 
of the Child Guidance Clinic, George S. Steven- 
son relates this to the work of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the editor 
adds a chapter on the “Birth of Orthopsychi- 
atry.” Certainly the longest and potentially the 
most interesting chapter for the sociologist is 
one entitled “Milestones in the Advancement 
of Knowledge of the Psychopathology of De- 


‘linquency -and Crime” by Dr. Ben Karpman. 


The essay might be useful as a sort of anno- 
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tated bibliography, except in so far as the 
annotation somewhat reduces its usefulness. 
Perhaps an “entire psychiatric experience at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital” would permit one to 
put forward a definition of crime as a “type of 
aberrant social behavior that goes against the 
better interests of society as established by its 
accepted standards.” That one might want to 
ask whose society it is to which reference is 
made, whether indeed the “better interests” 
bear a one-to-one relation to “accepted stand- 
ards,” where the accepted standards are to be 
found and who is to declare them, and whether 
Karpman takes it for granted that the law at 
any moment embodies either the “best inter- 
ests” or the “accepted standards” or both— 
these are questions that do not seem to bother 
the author. Neither does the problem of argu- 
ing from the “caught” (the ‘“‘criminal’’) to the 
uncaught (the “general population”) nor the 
problem of classifying under his rubric that 
very substantial population who operate within 
the law to subvert the better interests or fly in 
the face of the accepted standards of the re- 
spectable portion of the population for whom, 
no doubt, Karpman speaks. 

The second portion of the book, on ie “In- 
terpenetration of Disciplines” is, perhaps, to 
the social scientist, the most interesting. The 
‘“interpenetrations” dealt with are those of 
clinical psychology, education, anthropology, 
pediatrics, and family case work with “ortho- 
psychiatry.” With the exception of antaropol- 
ogy, it will be noted that these are disciplines 
rather in the sense of arts and practices than 
in the sense of bodies of theory or canons of 
scientific method. The interpenetration spoken 
of, therefore, tends to be rather a coalescence 
at the administrative or operational level than 
any interrelating at the logical level of—pre- 
sumably—related frames of reference. The 
psychiatrist has learned some case-work tech- 
niques and some of those of the psychologist; 
etc. That this is an*advance at the level of 
operations, comparable to the amalgamation of 
‘the armed services, can hardly be doubted. But 
the possibility that this might lead to some 
clarification of thinking—by mere juxtaposi- 
tion of incompatible assumptions—seems hard- 
ly to have been noted, let alone achieved. 

An addendum to this section—a symposium 
on “The Role of the Scientist in Society’— 
by Franz Alexander, Lawrence E. Cole, and 
Margaret Mead furnishes some of the most 
stimulating material in the book. 
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The last section, on functions and practices, 
contains several good statements on what the 
psychologist and the psychiatric social worker 
do in the clinic, a description of how a residen- 
tial home operates and how a couple of clinics 
operate, together with some other material. 
The appendix reproduces a 1930 symposium on 
the respective roles of the principal practition- 
ers in the clinic. There is no index. 

Probably this is not the type of volume in 
which to Icok for ‘new light” on the under- 
standing of human behavior. But one cannot 
quite avoid a feeling of disappointment with 
the volume's denial of the promise on the fly- 
leaf of Part I: “A fundamental task of ortho- 
psychiatry is the study of the behavior of the 
total personality and its integration in varied, 
perplexing, and traumatic total life situations.” 
One should not ask the impossible—and the 
two “totals” may be disregarded—but might 
one not reasonably ask that twenty-five years 
of study emerge with some beginnings of sys- 
tematic theory or at least the posing of a set of 
related theoretical problems? 

JoHN R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Social Adjustment in Old Age. By Otto POL- 
LAK. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1948. Pp. 199. $1.75. 


The appearance of this Social Science Re- 
search Council report on Social Adjustment in 
Old Age is an answer to the appeals of workers 
in this fielc for a basic orientation statement on 
social psychological research in aging. Some 
such conceptual orientation has been urged 
since a preliminary planning report of the same 
title was distributed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council in 1945. In the 1948 volume 
Pollak conceived of his task as the develop- 
ment of a “basic orientation for the study of 
adjustment problems in old age, integrating 
and supplementing the material contained in 
the preliminary edition.” 

It would seem to the reviewer that in this 
“integration and supplementation” Pollak has 
produced a work that resembles the preliminary 
report in title only. To elaborate this point, it 
will be necessary to review and evaluate the 
contents of the preliminary study and to com- 
pare them with the contents of the present 
volume, 

The 1945 report on social adjustment in old 
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age was the result of the collaboration of 
twenty-one individuals, Pollak among them, all 
of whom had some pertinent interest in the 
field of old age research. Contributors to the 
group began alphabetically with Charlotte 
Buhler, the clinical psychologist, and ended 
with Clark Tibbitts, the University of Michi- 
gan sociologist. Each of the contributors wrote 
fully on some aspect of old age in which he 
thought social-psychological research cculd 
profitably be pursued. 

The contributions of these authors writing 
informally yield a number of propositions and 
hypotheses in the field of old age and a variety 
of stimulating research ideas. Most of these re- 
search proposals include not only a statement 
of the problem but also substantive suggestions 
on how the projected research could be carried 
on. The general impression gained from the 
volume is one of vitality; there are dozens of 
suggestions for research projects. The 1945 
edition also contains a detailed and annotated 
bibliography on adjustment in old age, cem- 
piled by Erich Rosenthal. The breakdown of 
the items in the bibliography by subject matter, 
while necessarily arbitrary, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely useful. 

The most important contribution of Soczal 
Adjustment in Old Age and apparently the 
reason for its appearance is the presentation 
of a frame of reference for social-psychologizal 
studies in old age. Pollak feels that concepts in 
the field of old age research may be treated in 
three ways: “(1) concepts pertaining to areas 
in which significant changes occur with old age, 
(2) application of these concepts to the prob- 
lems of adjustment which these age changes 
present, and (3) concepts pertaining to types of 
adjustment” (p. 32). This is a good statement, 
but Pollak’s discussion of areas of change, the 
application of concepts to problems of adjust- 
ment, and the methods of adjustment is un- 
fortunately not well presented. Drawn from 
many authors, the treatment is diffused. Pollak 
has not synthesized the thinking of contributors 
with the earlier volume, nor has he made any 
major contribution of his own. Had he given 
more attention to the development of the 
material which he uses to illustrate his frame 
of reference. he would have greatly improved 
this book. 

The other major contribution of this volume 
is a chapter contributed largely by Glen Heath- 
ers on the psychological analysis of adjustment 
in aging. This chapter is well organized and 
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contains a good statement of the measurement 
cf individual adjustment similar to that which 
appears in the work of Ernest W. Burgess, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and their associates. 

The remainder of the volume consists of 
chapters on old age and the family, old age and 
making a living, retirement, etc. Brief tr2at- 
ment is given to possible types of reseerch 
studies which could be made in these fields. 
The book includes a well-written statement on 
sampling for old age research by Frederick F. 
Stephan, which is unfortunately too brief for 
much practical application, and a selected bib- 
liography in the field of old age. The annota- 
tions and divisions by subject matter which 
were among the most useful parts of the earlier 
bibliography have been omitted. There has lso 
bzen a selection of titles. 

The merits of Social Adjustment in Old Age 
are that it does provide some sort of organiza- 
tional framework for research in old age. Since 
to be meaningful research must have some con- 
ceptual organization, this is a substantial con- 
tribution. On the other hand, the author, in an 
effort to present a theoretical framework for 
social adjustment in old age, has lost complete- 
ly the vitality, the specific research notes, end 
tke stimulating ideas which made the ear-ier 
edition of Social Adjustment in Old Age so 
important to the scholar in this feld. As a 
result, persons interested in social adjustment 
in old age cannot depend solely for their orien- 
tation on the 1948 edition of this title. To 
secure a total grasp of the topic, it would be 
necessary to turn back to the material from 
which the current “integration and supplemen- 
tation” was drawn. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 
_———————— 


Youth after Conflict. By Goopwin Wartscn. 
New York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. 
xvi+300. $2.00. 


This book, based upon both popular and 
sezious writings of both adults and youth after 
World War I, co-ordinates and interprets gen- 
eral social trends. The final chapters give pre- 
dictions for youth in the 1950’s. Thus the bulk 
of the book concerns the social movements 
and dislocations of the 1920’s, displayed not as 
dead historical events but rather as background 
material to illuminate present and near-future 
trends. 

Watson finds that almost all the new philos- 
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ophies and educational and cultural flowerings 
of the 1920’s had their roots in the prewar 
period, sometimes as far back as rg00. The war 
did not give birth to psychoanalysis, progres- 
sive education, freedom of sex expression, tech- 
nological advances, industrial production, em- 
ployment of women, nor the many other phases 
of the 1920’s that seemed to set those years off 
from the prewar period. The war did, however, 
accelerate the speed with which these move- 
ments developed, partly through the necessary 
increase in inventions and production with 
their attendant social changes and partly 
through the disruption of the previously closed 
social systems of family and community. 
Youth, less firmly set in the mores of the past 
than their elders, was most affected by the 
changes. They were thus singled out by parents 
and elders as a special group for great criticism 
and small praise. Youth belonged to the 1920’s, 
the elders to the prewar world. 

An extremely interesting chapter gives “pre- 
dictions” of changes that will occur in the 
1950's, primarily by seasoned professional peo- 
ple. These predictions are based upon already 
evident trends. A final brief chapter places 
youth in this predicted world and forecasts 
that the greatest differences will not be between 
the generations but between different groups, 
for young people and adults alike will be seek- 
ing new philosophies. 

This stimulating book is not limited in inter- 
est to those working with young people. Its 
analysis of trends and relationships between 
factors is helpful in a general understanding of 
the present and future social situation. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Sociology. By Emory S. Bocarpus. 3d ed. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
598. $4.50. 

Basic Sociological Principles: A Textbook for the 
First Course in Sociology. By MARSHALL E. 
Jones. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
524. $4.00. 

Society: An Introductory Analysis. By R. M. 
MacIver and CHares H. PAGE. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1949. Pp. xvii-+697. $5.00. 

Sociological Analysis: An Introductory Text and 
Case Book. By Locan Witson and WILLIAM 
L. Kors. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949. Pp. xviti +866. $5.00. 
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An Approach to Social Problems. By ABBOTT P. 
Herman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949. Pp. 
xlit-sis. $3.75. 

Social Problems in America: A Source Book. By 
ALFRED McCrunc LEE and ELIZABETH 
Briant LEE. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1949. Pp. xxli+741. $4.00. 


The Social Sciences: A Problem Approach. By 
PAUL A. F. WALTER, JR. Toronto: Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. -vili+-357. 


Tn asking me to undertake “a kind of general 
review” of these books the review editor of this 
Journal remarked: “We are getting a lot of new 
general textbooks, now that paper is no longer 
scarce.” His impression is borne out by my own 
experience; though I am not on publishers’ lists 
as a teacher of “social problems” or survey 
courses in the social sciences, I find on my 
shelves four other new textbooks of sociology 
besides those listed above, and I am vaguely 
aware of several others thet have appeared since 
late 1948. In such a period, one would naturally 
be interested in trying to discover whether or 
not any trends are visible in these numerous 
new publicatiors—whether they, or a prepon- 
derance of them, deviate in any particular way 
from the textbooks of sociology for college use 
published in prewar years. I think that, if these 
textbooks are a fair sample, they do give evi- 
dence of such trends. 

For one thing, they manifest a trend of con- 
vergence; their authors agree to a remarkable 
degree, as compared with the authors of prewar 
textbooks that I recall, in their conception of the 
scope of sociology. There is even a noticeable 
congruence of scope and over-all frame of refer- 
ence between the four “principles” textbooks in 
this list and the “social problems” source book 
edited by the Lees. In fact, there are even a few 
identical selections in Wilson and Kolb’s “case 
book” for “sociological analysis” and in Alfred 
and Elizabeth Lee’s “source book” for the study 
of social problems. If the writers of textbooks 
for college courses in sociology can agree sub- 
stantially on their conceptual framework and on 
the topics and the types of materials that it Is 
profitable for college students to study in such 
courses, then the outlook for sociology for the 
next few years must be bright. 

I note also that none of these books is affect- 
ed strongly by the emphasis on statistical data 
and statistical procedures and recondite mathe- 
matical formulation of hypotheses aná reason- 
ing which have characterized the research lit- 
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erature of the last two decades and seemed like- 
ly to affect the textbooks. There are statistical 
data presented and some use is made of statisti- 
cal analysis, but the authors have evidently all 
tried to keep such material to a minimum. Com- 
plementary to this, perhaps, is the concern 
manifested by the authors of four of these vol- 
umes for the careful, methodical, but verbal 
rather than mathematical formulation of their 
theoretic point of view; this is true of Hermzn’s 
Approach to Social Problems, Jones’s Basic Saci- 
ological Principles, Maclver and Page’s Society: 
An Introductory Analysis, and Wilson ard 
Kolb’s Sociological Analysis. 

As one might expect, these seven textbooks 
differ from one another considerably and in 
various ways. Walter’s The Social Sciences is an 
attempt at a textbook for a Freshman course in 
the introduction to the social sciences. For this 
reason, and because it is the briefest of the 
seven texts, it is also the most elementary of 
them. Indeed, it is so elementary that some in- 
structors will probably not feel that it is worth 
the college students’ while to study such simple 
material. It seems to be clear enough, as far as 
it goes, but it lacks substance. 

Bogardus’ Sociology, third edition under the 
present title and, in effect, eighth edition of a 
textbook first published in 1913, will be more 
or less familiar to experienced instructors who 
have felt that they might make some use of a 
book of its general character, after a cursory ex- 
amination of some previous edition. I rate it as 
next-most-elementary to Walter’s The Social 
Sciences. Bogardus’ text has the virtue of its 
limitations in being fairly lucid, though looszly 
organized. Casual remarks appearing at many 
points in it reflect Professor Bogardus’ ripe =x- 
perience in sociological teaching, writing, edit- 
ing, and research. 

Though both are designed, as their titles 
clearly indicate, for the first college course in 
“social problems,” Herman’s An Approach to 
Social Problems and the Lees’s Social Problems 
in America are books of quite different charac- 
ter. The latter is much the more massive vol- 
ume, being a source book of over seven hundred 
pages, with all the quoted materials printed 
double-column. Those who are inclined to use a 
collection of quoted materials for purposes cf 
instruction in a social problems course are likely 
to be pleased with this one; it contains, however, 
almost nothing in the way of “case” materials; 
and some will object to the extreme brevity of 


some of the selections. The authors’ chapter in- 
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troductions seemed to me a not very adequate 
substitute for a concise “textbook” of conven- 
tional type; on the other hand, the materials 
brought together in their two introductory 
chapters, “What Is a Social Problem?” and 
“Disorganization” are excellent, and if students 
and instructor refer to concepts and points of 
view developed here as they proceed through 
the remainder of the book the course will per- 
haps not lack a frame of reference. 

Herman’s An Approach to Social Problems is 
a book in which the conceptual framework is 
everything. It scarcely provides specific and 
concrete content for a three-hour, one-semester 
college course; some material for such a course 
would, I imagine, have to be drawn from other 
sources—which would not necessarily be obiec- 
tionable. The book is written to develop the 
possibilities and applications of a single concise 
conceptual formula or theory of social problems: 
“Social problems arise, and existing problems 
are aggravated, when a society creates or ac- 
cepts instruments of change, yet fails to uncer- 
stand, anticipate, or deal with the consequences 
of such action.” The author indicates clearly 
that, within his meaning of the term, an “‘nstru- 
ment of change” may be any cause of change af- 
fecting the lives of men—a natural catastrophe 
or a population trend, for example. He is par- 
ticularly interested, however, in the effect of 
inventions as “instruments of change.” Three 
of four chapters on “The Problem Implications 
of Change,” accordingly, are devoted to the ef- 
fects of inventions. The “failures” to under- 
stand, anticipate, or take account of changes, 
which by this theory constitute the social prob- 
lems, are conceived to be, essentially, failures of 
institutions; and the author devotes seven chap- 
ters to this aspect of his subject. This being a 
rather novel andespecialized approach to the 
study of social problems, individual instructcrs’ 
judgments of its value will doubtless vary wide- 
ly. Personally, I rather liked this book. It is 
clearly written; studentsshould have little dif- 
ficulty understanding it. 

Professor Marshall E. Jones’s Basic Socio- 
logical Principles is noteworthy for methodical, 
lucid exposition of a not-very-abstruse theoretic 
and conceptual approach to the study of human 
society. Like the MacIver and Page Society and 
the Wilson and Kolb Sociological Analysis, it 
contrasts with some of the prewar textbooks for 
the basic or “principles” course in sociology in 
that it makes no particular attempt to exclude 
from this course all the topics which might be 
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classified under the head of “social problems”; 
it offers students a sociological frame of refer- 
ence for the understanding of just those features 
of the social world around them that would com- 
monly be regarded as interesting and important. 
It is a somewhat less difficult textbook for ordi- 
nary students than the other two just men- 
tioned; I judge that many college instructors 
will feel that it is just about what Sophomores 
can handle. On the other hand, some will think 
that it sets forth a series of explicit generaliza- 
tions much too dogmatically and categorically; 
it may seem too much inclined to “answer all 
the questions” and leave little for the students 
to think about. Personally, I like it. 

Wilson and Kolb’s Sociological Analysts: An 
Introductory Text and Case Book is far removed 
from Jones’s Basic Principles as to its difficulty 
for the average Sophomore. Due to the many 
different authors from whom materials have 
been chosen and to the rather abstruse character 
of some of the selections, I judge that this book 
would be quite beyond the reach of some in- 
structors’ students; on the other hand, it will 
give students who are up to it plenty to chew on. 
There is the raw material for an excellent course 
provided in this book. 

MacIver and Page’s Society: An Introductory 
Analysts is in effect a new edition and thor- 
oughgoing revision of the textbook which Pro- 
fessor MacIver first published in 1931 under the 
title Society: Its Structure and Changes and re- 
vised for publication in 1937 as Society: A Text- 
book of Sociology. Those familiar with the earlier 
editions will have an idea what to expect in this 
one. It is a carefully and subtly reasoned, so- 
phisticated treatise of general sociology. Like all 
of Maclver’s works, it will be felt by some to lie 
perilously near the field of philosophy and by 
the same token somewhat outside what they 
conceive to be the proper field of a science of 
sociology. I do not share this judgment, on the 
whole, though I feel that MacIver is inclined to 
leave out some topics which belong in general 
sociology and is very reluctant to credit what 
certain others have contributed to the science. 
He defends some of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the system of sociology set forth here 
very ably and, to me, convincingly. This is, on 
the whole, the most mature of all of the seven 
books here under consideration, though not 
greatly in advance of the course that could be 
developed from the Wilson and Kolb readings. 


ee: eee Frown N. Hous 
University of Virginia j j 
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The Theory of Wages. By J. R. Hicks. New 
York: Peter Smith, 1948. Pp. xiv+247. 


This is a reprint of a well-known work by a 
British economist first published in 1932. The 
contents are identical with the original edition. 

In the Preface, Hicks wrote: 

The historical fact which dominates the wage- 
history of the present century—both in Britain and 
in other countries—is the growth of Trade Union 
power and the development of State Regulation of 
Wages. This fact... alters very considerably the 
range of problems with which we have to deal. It 
might even appear at first sight as if it ought to 
change the whole structure of our theory—that we 
ought to treat the regulation of wages as the normal 
case.... But this course does not prove satisfac- 
tory (p. vi). 


On republication sixteen years later this 
sounds like 2 masterpiece of British understate- 
ment. Britain has socialism, most Continental 
countries have either abolished free labor mar- 
kets or have extensively regulated wages and 
conditions of employment, and we have more 
than fifteen million union members presently 
concerned with the chances for a ‘fourth 
round,” 

How significant is this volume for present 
economic theory? It still stands as one of the 
more lucid presentations of marginal-produc- 


tivity analysis. Perhaps the best testimony, 


however, is given by the economists themselves. 
Dunlop in his Wage Determination under Trade 
Unions (x944) makes only one minor reference 
to Hicks. The essays edited by Lester and 
Shister, Insights into Labor Issues (1948), con- 
tain one uncomplimentary allusion to Hicks and 
three minor references. Lloyd Reynolds in his 
recent book, Labor Economics and Labor Rela- 
tions (1949) , touted by his publisher as present- 
ing an original contribution to wage theory, 
briefly mentions Hicks at one point. 

Perhaps the Hicks volume has become ex- 
ceedingly scarce and republication is justified 
on that score. There could hardly be a great de- 
mand among present-day social scientists for 
this book as a desk reference. 

RoBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


The Interests of the Voiceless Far East. By J. H. 
BoEKE. Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 
1948. Pp. 92. 3,50 guilders. 

The book deals with the following items: du- 
alistic economics, the precapitalistic village 
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community, the village community in collision 
with capitalism, the place of landownership in 
the village household, agriculture and cattle- 
breeding in the village household, the popula- 
tion problem, migration, the labor market, in- 
dustry, the need for money, and poverty and 
its relief. 

Statistical materia] has been placed at the 
service of the reader. It should, therefore, be 
easy for the student of European and American 
economic conditions to exhibit the Far East in 
the perspective of world economic develcp- 
ments. To what extent “Introduction to Orien- 
tal Economics” can be the appropriate subzitle 
of this book will be a matter for consideration 
to those scholars who do not pretend to possess 
knowledge about Asia or the East. Very often 
they will find from the facts brought together by 
the author that there is hardly anything charac- 
teristically oriental about them. They are well 
known in the economies of Europe and America. 
Practically every interpretation or generaliza- 
tion furnished by the author is subject to this 
criticism from the standpoint of objective sta- 
tistical analysis and comparative factual his- 
tory. 

The author makes a statement like the ol- 
lowing: “Most of the people in the Orient de- 
pend on agriculture” (p. 75). A statement not 
less or, rather, more valid than the above would 
be as follows: “Most of the people in many of 
the countries of Eur-America, e.g., the Balkan 
complex, eastern Europe, the Baltic states, 
Russia, and Latin America depend on agricul- 
ture.” A prewar pattern of the world’s social 
economy can be envisaged from the internation- 
al statistics furnished in the Statistical Year- 
Book of the League of Nations, 1934 (Geneva), 
pages 34-73, and the Statistisches Jahrbuch jilr 
das Deutsche Reich, 1937 (Berlin), page 37. In 
percentage of total population the agricultura_ly 
gainful about 1930 were as follows (in round 
numbers) in certain countries: Lithuania, 48; 
Bulgaria, 44; Russia, 42; Rumania, 41; Poland, 
40; Estonia, 37; Finland, 33; India, 33; Hunga- 
ry, 27; Italy, 27; Portugal, 26. The relative lack 
of industrialization in regard to certain coun- 
tries of the world economy is exhibited in the 
following schedule of the industrially gainful in 
percentage of total population: India, 5; Spain, 
s; Greece, 5; Poland, 5; Rumania, 4; Bulgaria, 
4; Mexico, 4; Russia, 4; Lithuania, 4. 

India is a country of the author’s “Orient.” 
But her pattern is evidently more or less akin <o 
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that of quite a large number of countries in the 
“Western” world. 

Scientifically speaking, the term “Eastern” 
or “Oriental economics” is as questionable as 
the author’s own term “dualistic economics” 
(p. 3). What is conveyed by these expressions is 
perhaps nothing but the description of poverty 
and primitive agriculture as well as the survival 
of precapitalistic economic organization. 

The author wants to enter the Far East by 
the “humble and uninviting backdoor, kept 
closed and covered by the owners of the man- 
sion, and avoid the apartments of state” (p. 4). 
This is a reasonable method. The object is to 
expose the overcrowding and rural indebtedness 
of the villages. A European or American scholar 
who would prefer entering the more advarced 
and prosperous countries of Eur-America by 
avoiding the apartments of state would not fail 
to stumble upon slums, miseries and diseases, 
bad housing and street plan, malnutrition, and 
the entire ecological expression of proletarian 
unrest. Much has been made of the beggars of 
Indian villages (p. ro). An objective statistician 
would understand that the beggary and pauper- 
ism of medieval Europe is called unemployment 
in modern parlance. In the oriental villages mar- 
riage has been found to be universal (p. 10). A 
realistic social philosopher would at once take 
cognizance of the Christian doctrine of “live and 
multiply” and the family of ten or twelve cail- 
dren as the norm until recently in many Eur- 
American countries. Modern birth control is not 
very old anywhere, even in western Europe and 
North America. 

About urbanization in the Far East the au- 
thor makes a sweepingly general statement like 
the following in a global manner: “The urtan 
population amounts to little, if anything, more 
than 10 percent gf thewhole.... This propor- 
tion sinks into nothingness when compared with 
that in Western Europe and North America 
where the urban population makes up from 60 
to 80 per cent of the total.” The percentage of 
persons living in towns of above 100,000 inhabit- 
ants in certain countries for the period 1932- 
35 was Australia, 48; England-Wales, 45; Ger- 
many, 30; U.S.A., 30; Japan, 25; Belgium, <3; 
France, 21. On the other hand, the percentage 
of persons living in towns and villages of under 
10,000 inhabitants for the same period was 
Lithuania, 93; Yugoslavia, 87; Russia, 84; Bul- 
garia, 84; Rumania, 83; Portugal, 80; Poland, 
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79; Czechoslovakia, 77; Norway, 77; Greece, 71 
(Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 16). 

In this rural-urban background of Eur-Amer- 
ica the percentage of nonrural persons in India 
was as shown in Table 1. In India urbanization 
has grown from 26 to 30 per cent during two 
decades. This is much above the author’s global 
IO per cent. 

Many countries of the Western world are 
“voiceless” in spite of compulsory and universal 
literacy. The “interests” of this voiceless Eur- 
America have been served by quite a number of 
Western scholars. Indeed, it is in this type of 
study that socialistic economics, politics, and 
sociology have specialized. To a certain extent 
it should be possible even for a non-Socialist to 
agree with the author in his remark that in the 
Far East “the peasant and his social environ- 
ment” are “socially only objects of exploita- 
tion” to the leading citizens of towns (p. 7). The 
“plural societies” of metropolises and indus- 
trial centers in Eur-America have likewise been 
held up often by Western social reformers (not 
all of whom are Socialists) as equally the objects 
of exploitation to the representatives of haute 
finance. 

Once it is admitted—a fact of which the 
author is not entirely unaware (p. 9)—that the 
Far East or, for that matter, Asia by and large 
is medieval western Europe surviving until to- 
day, it will remain for objective and open-eyed 
historians but to admit that medievalism has 
been disappearing, slowly but steadily, in the 
Far East as in western Europe. It is, then, the 
socioeconomic and technoscientific or cultural 
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lag and the chronological distance in “modern- 
ism” between western Europe and the Far East 
that deserve to be investigated by sociologists 
and economists. | 

Neither in economic theory nor in economic 
statesmanship will oriental countries like Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, Siam, Japan, China, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and so 
forth, require a treatment that is fundamentally 
different =rom that for their socioeconomic peers 
in the Western world. The “West” comprises, be 
it recalled, not only the hyperdeveloped and 











TABLE 1 
192I I03I I94I 
Villages............- 7h 72 70 
Towns (above 2,000 
inhabitants)....... 26 28 30 


go-ahead western Europe and North America 
but the underdeveloped and backward Central 
and South America, eastern Europe, southern 
Europe, and Russia as well. In sociology as in 
economics a rethinking is necessary among 
scholars studying the problems of Asia. Gener- 
ally speaking, economists and sociologists as 
well as political scientists have not cared as yet 


. to emancipate themselves from the imperialistic 


idola of the East-West antithesis. The author’s 
“dualistic economics” is but a chip of this old 
ideology (pp. 19-22). 

BENOY SARKAR 
University of Michigan 
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ALLENDY, RENÉ. Treason Complex. New York: 
Social Sciences Publishers, 1949. Pp. 208. $3.75. 
A psychiatrist recounts and explains the treason 
complex of Aristotle, who, he says, used phi- 
losophy as a disguise for Macedonian propa- 
ganda. 


Barton, R. F. The Kalingas: Their Institutions 2nd 
Custom Law. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii-+275. $4.00. Posthumously 
published work of the author of the well-known 
book on Ifugao (Philippine) law. The Kalingas 
are neighbors to the Ifugao. Chapters or parts on 
custom law, concerning household, kinship, 
economic relations, matters relating to regicnal 
problems and organization (alliances, go-be- 
tweens); crimes, torts, and punishment. 


Boeke, J. D. The Interests of the Voiceless Far Exst. 
Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1948. Pp. 92. 
3,50 guilders. A general summary of the author’s 
work on the social and economic problems of the 
Far East. Chapters on the village community, 
showing its fate in the conflict with the capitalis- 
tic economy; population problems; migration; 
the labor market and money in the change fram 
the old to the new economy. Based on much 
detailed research but adapted for reading by 
the general public. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. Sociology. New York: Mac- 
milan Co., 1949. Pp. xilit+s5o08. $4.50. A third 
edition. 


Brit, A. A., M.D. Baste Principles of Psyche- 
analysis. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949. 
Pp. xv-+298. $3.45. Posthumously published 
general work for the layman. The chapter head- 


ings are much the same as those of Freu7’s. 


Introductory Lectures. 


BURDETIE, FRANKLIN L. (ed.). Directory of she 
American Political Science Association. 2d ed., 
1948. Indianapolis: National Foundation for 
Education, 1949. Pp. xiv-+360. To members of 
the association, $3.00; to nonmembers, $4.00, 


CARTER, DEANE G., and Hincuciurerr, Kerra H. 
Family Housing, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. vili-+-265. $4.00. A textbook. 
One chapter on public problems of housing; the 
rest devoted to problems of planning a house for 
a family and of getting it built and financed. 
Special chapter on farmhouses. Many drawings. 


CHRISTIE, ALEXANDER K. Labor-Management Rela- 
tions in TVA. (81st Cong., Ist sess.; Senate 
Report No. 372.) Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 63. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, on how management and 
labor in the TVA projects have worked together. 


COOPER, Marcia Mann. Evaluation of the Mothers’ 
Advisory Service. (Serial No. 44, Vol. XH [1947], 
No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: Society for Reseerch 
in Child Development, 1948. Pp. 42-}xxviil. 
Study of effect of an advisory program for 
mothers on the health of their children, done 
in Baltimore in a mental hygiene clinic. 


Cortney, Purr. The Economic Munich. Mew 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xx-+-262. 
$3.75. An essay on control of exchange, inter- 
national trade, etc. 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT. The Mentally Ill in America: A 
History of Their Care and Treatment from Colonial 
Times. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. xx-+555. $5.50. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, of original work printec in 
1937, covering historical evolution of concepts 
and attitudes in the treatment and control of the 
feeble-minded, as well as psychiatry as practized 
in World War IL 


Eppie, Frreprica; Hornscuvu, HANS-ERICH; 
and WANDER, HILDE. Das deutsche Flitchtlirgs- 
problem: Neue Unterlagen zur Beurteilung der 
Bevilkerungsstruckiur und der regionalen Lasten- 
verteilung (“The German Refugee Problem: 
New Data for Estimates of the Population 
Structure and fér the Division of the Refugee 
Burden by Regions”). Kiel: Institut ftir Welt- 
wirtschaft an der Universitit, 1949. Pp. 36. 
Statistical report on number, distribution, and 
present condition of the refugee population in 
western Germany. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctaL Work. Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Werk. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+498. Papers on 
social and economic issues, social action, the 
community, health, youth, case work, agency 
administration, etc. 


FAMILY PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAN. 
Proceedings of the International Congress on 
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Population and W orld Resources in Relation to the 
Family. London: H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1948. 
Pp. xvili+246. ros. 6d. Leading papers are 
{1) “World Resources,” by Sir John Boyd Orr; 
(2) “Essential Standards of Living,” by Frank 
Lorimer; (3) “Population Trends,” by Prof. 
Whelpton; and (4) “Migration as a Factor in the 
Adjustment of National Populations,” by T. H. 
Davey. Discussion on religious, political, and 
ethical implications of planned limitations of 
families, led by representatives of various coun- 
tries. 


FLEMING, C. M. Adolescence: Its Social Psychology: 
With an Introduction to Recent Findings from the 
Fields of Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, 
Psychometrics and Sectometry. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+ 
261. $4.50. 


FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN. The Negro in the United 
States. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 
xxxi-+767. $6.00. A general work, with a section 
devoted to the slavery period. Other sections 
handle various aspects of Negro life, institutions, 
etc. Emphasis upon the development of Negro 
culture, institutions, and group-consciousness, 
with frequent comparison with similar processes 
in other countries. For textbook use as well as for 
general or sophisticated readers. 


GALENSON, WALTER. Labor in Norway. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, rọ49. Pp. mi+373. 
$5.00. A history of the labor movement in Nor- 
way and description of present institutions and 
practices in industrial relations. 
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t 

Hicks, J. R. The Theory of Wages. New York: Peter 
Smith, 1948. Pp. xiv+247. “A restatement of 
the theory of wages in a form which shall be 
reasonably abreast of modern economic knowl- 
edge.” Of special sociological interest are chap- 
ters on individual differences (among workmen) 
and on the theory of industrial disputes. Read- 
able for the layman. 


HossBes, THOMAS. De cive, or The Citizen. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxxi-++ 


211. $1.75. New edition of Hobbes’s earliest / 


published work on social and political philosophy 
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HOLLINGSHEAD, A. B. Elntown’s Youth. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. zi+480. 
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$5.00. Based on study of 735 adolescents in a 
middle western town in which extensive study of 
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study of the social-class behavior of adolescents. 
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America, listed below.) 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


HIS supplement to the September, 

1949, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is the second in a monograph series 
which was inaugurated by the Editors in 
July, 1946, with the publication of Dr. Ta 
Chen’s Population in Modern China. It is the 
hope and intention of the Editors to present 
‘from time to time other monographs of in- 
terest and merit in the field of sociology as 
facilities and finances permit. Such mono- 
graphs will be distributed to subscribers of 
the American Journal of Sociology without 
cost, as part of subscription privileges. 

In this present study, Mtsunderstandings 
in Human Relations: A Study in False Social 
Perception, Dr. Ichheiser uses the method of 
phenomenology in analyzing a series of 
mechanisms which distort social perception 
and confuse and disturb human relations. 


iii 


“We are living,” he says, “in a paranoid age 
in which people fail even to understand that 
they do not understand each other.” In seek- . 
ing to expose the processes of our miscon- 
ceiving, his work advances knowledge in the 
field of social psychology. 

The author of the present monograph, 
Gustav Ichheiser, an Austrian by birth, had 
a distinguished career in teacbing and re- 
search in Austria and Poland, after which he 
undertook research at the Institute of So- 
ciology in London. In 1940 he came to the ` 
United States, where he was first a psy- 
chologist on the staff of a state hospital and 
later professor of psychology and sociology 
at Talladega College. At the present time 
Dr. Ichheiser is engaged in research at the 
University of Chicago. 

THE EDITORS 


PREFACE 


N THIS monograph I am presenting ina 
condensed and fairly systematic form the 
results of my efforts toward an analysis and 
understanding of the role of false social per- 
ception in human relations, which efforts 
have extended over two decades. The manu- 
script was originally prepared for Karl 
Mannheim’s “International Library of Soci- 
ology and Social Reconstruction.” Un- 
fortunately, Mannheim’s premature death 
brought the plan to a sudden halt. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
all members of the editorial board of the 
American Journal of Sociology for having of- 
fered hospitality to this my sociopsychologi- 
cal mystery story about human relations 
and particularly to Professors Herbert 
Blumer and Everett C. Hughes for the many 
manifestations of their sympathetic under- 
standing of my efforts. 

I am indebted also to Professor Gordon 
W. Allport, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, who read the manu- 


script at an earlier date and provided me 
with some very helpful comments and sug- 
gestions. 

I was happy enough to find in Margaret 
Pahlman-Sering, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, the State University of 
Towa, an ideal helper in editing the manu- 
script. She not only performed the job of 
smoothing out my style but also inserted 
some additional illustrations of her own into 
the text, making my abstract meaning more 
understandable. That not she but I myself 
appear on the title-page as author of this 
study confirms my basic thesis that there is 
always scme discrepancy between reality 
and appearance in human affairs. 

Finally, my thanks to Helen MacGill 
Hughes fcr her helpful advice in putting the 
finishing touches to the manuscript. 


GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
May 1949 
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INTRODUCTION 
WHY WE ARE OFTEN BLINDED TO “OBVIOUS” FACTS: 


HE psychology and sociology of person- 

ality and interpersonal relations have 
been in the past, and still are, vitiated by 
three sets of assumptions and tendencies. 
The first is a rigid ideal of scientific exact- 
ness which produces in the minds of many 
social scientists a bias toward selecting, or 
emphasizing, those facts and aspects of re- 
ality which lend themselves best to a pre- 
cise, if possible, quantitative investigation. 
This results in the neglect of those facts and 
aspects which resist or elude precise or exact 
analysis. The second is the set of silent as- 
sumptions rooted in the ideological or cul- 
tural background of the society to which the 
particular psychologist and sociologist him- 
self belongs. These silent assumptions often 
induce the social scientist to ask only those 
questions and to select only those problems 
suggested by the accepted ideology (cultural 
pattern). The third is the tendency to neg- 
lect, or even to ignore, certain very impor- 
tant facts and problems because those facts 
and problems appear to be quite obvious. It 
is this third distortion within the psychologi- 
cal and sociological approach that we wish 
to discuss in introducing our present study, 
for many things which are the object of this 
study are, in a way, “quite obvious.” 

Are allegedly obvious facts really as obvi- 
ous as some social scientists appear to be- 
lieve? What does it mean when someone dis- 
misses, as often happens, certain problems 
or facts by declaring that they are “quite 
obvious”? Does it mean that, in being obvi- 
ous, they are not important? Or does it mean 
that they do not deserve to be the subject 
matter of a serious scientific inquiry? Or, 
finally, does it mean that, by being obvious, 


t This introduction is a somewhat changed ver- 
sion of my article, “Why Psychologists Tend To 
Overlook Certain ‘Obvious’ Facts,” Philosophy of 
Science, X (1943), 204-7. 


they have been incorporated automatically 
into psychological and sociological theories 
of personality and interpersonal relations? 
Our discussion aims to answer these and 
similar questions. 

1. Nothing evades our attention so persist- 
ently as that which ts taken for granted.—As 
a rule, we notice in an explicit fashion only 
those features of our total experience which 
strike our attention by the very fact of not 
being obvious. This state of affairs is again 
obvious, but it and its far-reaching implica- 
tions are easily overlooked. We are unaware 
of even very striking features of our own cul- 
ture, for example, and it is frequently the 
stranger who is able to perceive things to 
which we ourselves as members of the socie- 
ty are totally blinded. Sophisticated anthro- 
pologists are well aware of this kind of hu- 
man behavior. The fact, therefore, that 
something is “obvious” need not mean that 
it is explicitly noticed, registered, and scien- 
tifically taken into account. Instead, some- 
thing of the opposite is true. Obvious facts 
tend to remain “invisible.” Consequently, 
the social scientist should never be more 
satisfied with his achievements and more 
proud of his insight than when he succeeds 
in perceiving, in making explicit, and in in- 
corporating into his theory of social reality 
certain “obvious” but perhaps for that very 
reason, overlooked, significant facts.? 


2 Cf. Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personal- 
ity (New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 36: “Insofar as this psychology em- 
phasizes facts which for a long time have been and 
still are generally overlooked by academic investiga- 
tors, it represents a protest against current scientific 
preoccupations. And since the occurrences which the 
specialized professor has omitted in his scheme of 
things are the very ones which the laity believes to 
be ‘most truly psychological,’ the dynamist must 
perform the tedious and uninviting task of reiterat- 
ing common sense. Thus he comes on the stage in 
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2. What we perceive, or overlook, in the field 
of our potential experience depends on tke 


. , framework of concepts which we have in our 


minds.—Moreover, these concepts with 
which we approach psychological and sociel 
reality are distorted by certain emotional 
(individually conditioned) and ideological 
(collectively conditioned) factors. We are 
thus prevented from making significant ot- 
servations and from asking relevant ques- 
tions. The “obvious” facts are indeed obv-- 
ous; still they cannot be grasped until we 
possess adequate descriptive concepts en- 
abling us to perform this task. Any realistic 
analysis and theory of personality and inter- 
personal relations presupposes, therefore, 
the creation of conceptual tools making pos- 
sible significant observations of such ‘‘obvi- 
ous” facts. At present, we do not possess 
such indispensable tools.3 

3. “Obvious” knowledge which we may 
otherwise possess but do not incorporate into 
scientific theory is scientifically meaningless. 
—Jt often happens that the social scientist 
does possess realistic knowledge about “ob- 
vious” facts as they operate in human rela- 
tions. In his everyday, nonprofessional con- 
tacts and discussions he reflects intelligent 
and sophisticated understanding of particu- 
lar “obvious” facts. But, paradoxically, he 
forgets, neglects, or even ignores those facts 
as soon as he takes up the social role of a 
psychological and sociological “expert.” 
Sometimes it looks even as if he believes 
that remaining blind to “obvious” facts will 
increase his scientific prestige. 


the guise of a protesting and somewhat sentimental 
amateur.” 

3 Cf. Herbert Blumer, “The Problem of Concepts 
in Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, XLV (1940), 707-19. However, Blumer does not 
emphasize sufficiently that it is not enough to intro- 
duce the concepts required to make intelligent ob- 
servations. We have, rather, first of all, to eliminat2 
those distorted concepts which prevent us from per- 
ceiving significant facts. Furthermore, it is not by 
chance that we possess certain concepts which are 
misleading and do not possess concepts which would 
enable us to see significant facts to which otherwise 
we are blinded. Of basic importance for an under- 
standing of this problem is the modern sociology of 
knowledge. 


It is an obvious fact that being considered 
to have and actually having certain person- 
ality traits are almost equally important in 
the understanding of personality dynamics. 
Often psychologists, so long as they are not 
in the role of “experts,” freely recognize this 
obvious state of affairs. They may even en- 
joy reading good novels centered around the 
problem. However, let someone in the ca- 
pacity of psychological “expert” refer to 
these “‘obvious” facts in criticizing certain 
unrealistic trends in, let us say, experimental 
psychology, and almost certainly comes the 
condescending remark that what is being 
said is “quite obvious.” This answer does 
not meet the problem. Actually it poses the 
problem, for the disturbing question re- 
mains: If psychologists as “nonexperts” 
know those obvious facts so well, why do 
they as “experts” behave as if they do not 
exist at all? 

4. Psychologists and sociologists sometimes 
neglect obvious facts because they fatl to realize 
their far-reaching wmplications.—Any intelli- 
gent observer of everyday life knows that 
we tend to judge and evaluate individuals 
according to success or failure rather than 
according to their intrinsic characteristics.4 
Yet, if we would realistically take into ac- 
count the full implications of this “obvious” 
habit, we would then be compelled to change 
a whole set of silent assumptions upon which 
vast areas of psychology are based. 

Apparently, these allegedly “obvious” 
facts must be somehow not so obvious, if 
taking them into full account would have 
such revolutionary repercussions in social 
science, 

5. Finally, the confusing of “immediate ex- 
perience” and “knowledge” plays an impor- 
tant part in creating the illusion that certain 
facts are “obvious.’—To “know” certain 
facts in terms of immediate experience and 
to know the same facts in terms of conceptu- 
al penetration are two very different forms 
of awareness. Unfortunately, the two are 
frequently confused. Yet a clear distinction 
between them is absolutely indispensable for 
the achieving ‘of scientific observation, de- 


4 See chap. iv, pp. 31-33. 
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scription, and analysis on which depends any 
true science, whether it be psychology or 
sociology, or what. 

To illustrate: We are aware in terms of 
immediate perception that two faces are 
“somehow” similar or that there is “some- 
thing” in the behavior of John Jones which 
we do not like. This does not mean that we 
would be able to identify precisely in which 
features or expressive characteristics the 
similarity of the two faces consists or just 
what in the personality of John Jones evokes 
our dislike. On the level of immediate ex- 
perience we are simply aware of certain 
facts, relations, or characteristics, and we 
react accordingly. The two faces are “some- 





how” similar, and there is “something” un- 
pleasant in the personality of John Jones. 
We have not explicit knowledge of what it 
is. Such reality is like a picture puzzle which 
_ we see but whose meaning we have not pene- 
trated. Only when we have been able to 
make explicit in what the similarity of the 
two faces consists, or exactly what it is that 
makes us dislike John Jones, do we succeed 
in transforming the immediate experience 
into knowledge. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween the awareness of the facts in terms of 
immediate experience and the awareness of 


these same facts in terms of full conceptual 
® 





penetration is the difference between igno- 
rance and knowledge. 

Herein lies a paradox. The higher thé 
degree of penetration in our analysis of the 
world of complex and elusive human rela- 
tions, tae more striking is the Impression 
that we are saying only something which 
everybody “knew all along.” The point to 
remember, however, is that the illusory im- 
pression arises only after the analysis has 
been completed and is simply the conse- 
quence of taking implicit awareness (imme- 
diate experience) to be explicit knowledge. 

The following diagram will help to clarify 
the facts and problems discussed in this In- 
troduction. 


The circle A and its content symbolize 
the. “immediate experience” of a certain 
fact; the figure Z, given in this immediate 
experience, is “Implicit” rather than ‘‘ex- 
plicit”; it is both “obvious” and “veiled.” 
Thus, even though it is “given,” it is also 
“elusive”; we might or might not “see” it. 
The circle B shows the same content as A 
after the phenomenological penetration has 
been completed; what previously was only 
implicit is now explicit. The obvious but 
veiled Z is now plainly visible, and percep- 
tion has been accurate. In circles C and D 
two different types of distortions (“false 
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perceptions”) are symbolized. C presents the 
same content of experience as A but distort- 
ed by a false analysis and description: all 
items are reproduced correctly, but the es- 
sential Z has been overlooked and thus is 
missing—one example of “blindness to ot- 
vious facts.” Another example is presented 
by D: the perceiver, instead of penetrating 
and making explicit the figure Z in the 
circle, distorted his perception by projectinz 
into it another figure instead of Z. 
One of the main goals of this study is to 


J 


"make visible and explicit certain obvious — 


facts to which we are blinded, by penetrat- 
ing a very important aspect of human rela- 
tions. We hope that the reflections presented 
in this introduction will suffice to make clear 
why the contention that certain facts are 
“quite obvious’ must be considered not 
only as meaningless but even far worse than 
that: as a device for blocking the analysis of 
basic phenomena and preventing the incor- 
poration of these phenomena into a theory 
of human relations. 


CHAPTER I 
THE IMAGE OF THE OTHER MAN 


E READ a recent novel which moved 

us profoundly. The author aroused 
our curiosity as a man who is alive to the 
perplexing and perturbing problems of our 
time, and a picture of his personality took 
shape in our mind. Then, by good fcrtune, 
we were given a chance to meet him per- 
sonally. Arrangement was made by letter, 
but his handwriting, we found, disappointed 
us. In some hazily perceived way it did not 
fit into the picture. which we had formed of 
the man. However, giving this only momen- 
tary attention, we looked forward to the 
meeting with eager anticipation. 

We arrived at his house punctually. We 
were shown into a room and asked to wait 
for a few minutes. As we looked around, 
there came again that feeling of disappoint- 
ment, the more intense because now it was 
the second time. Just as previously the 
handwriting, so now the furnishing of the 
room failed to correspond to our precon- 
ceived image of the man. Indeed, there was 
actual contradiction of the picture we had 
formed of him in reading his novel. Our per- 
plexity was further increased by a similar 
lack of harmony between the handwriting 
and the way the room was furnished. Not 
only were they at variance with our expecta- 
tions but each pointed ir a different direc- 
tion. The handwriting was empty, formal, 
and conventional in character; the room was 
furnished in bad taste, old-fashioned and 
overcrowded. 5 

We were still struggling to resolve our 
conflicting feelings and impressions when 
the door opened and our host entered. Now, 
our confusion became actual shock. Instead 
of the ascetic figure we had expected, we 
saw a carefully dressed, rotund gentleman of 
advanced years who greeted us with a 
friendly, good-natured smile. 

In ill-concealed confusion we. began the 


conversation with a few conventional 
phrases. Then, as we turned to more sig- 
nificant topics, almost imperceptibly, the 
picture underwent once again a metamor- 
phosis. The man who spoke to us here, what 
he was saying, his manner of saying it, the 
tone of his voice, his shining eyes—yes, this 
was the man whom we had expected. True, 
there remained a few variant factors and 
certain contradictions and ambiguities of 
impression. Nonetheless, it was “he” him- 
self. The handwriting which had perturbed 
us was forgotten; the room which troubled 
us disappeared; the outward appearance and 
the impression it had made on us were al- 
most mysteriously transformed. 

On our way home we reflected about the 
experience. Perhaps, so we thought, the con- 
nection between the handwriting and the 
personality of the man, 1f it exists at all, is 
more complicated than we had assumed in 
our immediate reaction. Perhaps, his con- 
ventional handwriting is not a real, direct 
expression of himself but only a compensa- 
tion for inner restlessness. Or, perhaps, there 
is no real connection of any kind; maybe we 
merely saw and interpreted a connection 
where actually there is none. It may be that 
his very careful, very bourgeois dress is only 
a mask, only an ironical technique for main- 
taining and defending the anonymity of his 
very unbourgeois self against unpleasant in- 
trusion. Again, is it valid to mterpret the 
furniture of his room as an “expression” of 
his personality? Several remarks which he 
made during the conversation hinted of 
financial difficulties. What if he himself dis- 
likes the poor quality of his environment but 
is not in the position to change it? In that 
case, we were misinterpreting in assuming 
an expressive connection where in actual 
fact none exists. Finally, as to his physique, 
here, too, perhaps the relationship between 
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the “inner” and the “outer” personality of a 
man is more complicated and more devious 
than we commonly are inclined to believe. 
So went our reflections. 

At this point we fell to generalizing. What 
are the basic elements of our impressions 
about other people? How do the various 
aspects fit Into the whole? By what con- 
scious or unconscious mechanisms are ele- 
ments of impression shaped into a more or 
less consistent image of the other man? 
What causes the different splits and contra- 
dictions within this image? How is this im- 
age of other people related to our attitudes 
toward those people? And, last but not least, 
how well does the image usually correspond 
to the other man “himself”? 


The psychologically naive, unreflective 
person lives and acts under the silent as- 
sumption that he perceives and observes 
other people in a correct, factual, unbiasec 
-way. He may have his doubts as to the 
validity of some of his explicit interpreta- 
‘tions and judgments about other people. He 
may be suspicious at times about other per- 
sons misleading and deceiving him in word 
and action. However, he is unaware that 
certain misinterpretative mechanisms are at 
work within himself, distorting and falsi- 
fying his perception of other people, begin- 
ning even on the level of immediate observa- 
tion. It remains concealed from him that 
much of what he considers as “fact” is per- 
meated by, and a result of, misinterpreta- 
tions functioning within his social percep- 
tion and of which he is totally unaware. 

This unawareness of persistently and, in 
some respects, even “systematically” oper- 
ating misinterpretations, affects not only the 
image of personality as constituted in the 
common-sense social perception of everyday 
life. It insinuates itself also into scientific 
thought: Even psychologists and sociolo- 
gists are frequently not aware to what ex- 
tent their perceiving or nonperceiving of cer- 
tain facts concerning personality, their ask- 
ing or not asking certain questions, pre- 
ferring or rejecting certam approaches and 
methods, performing or not performing cer- 


tain interpretations, is influenced by silent, 
individually or collectively, conditioned pat- 
terns of misinterpretations or misinterpreta- 
tive assumptions. 

A social psychology of human relations 
which does not take into account these im- 
plicit, silently operating mechanisms shap- 
ing and misshaping our social perception is 
in great danger of falling victim to a pseudo- 
empiricism which may be easily bolstered by 
pseudo-verifications. No refined statistical 
methods will be of any help if the original 
data upon which our theories are based are 
already distorted and falsified by misinter- 
pretations operating below the level of our 
explicit awareness. 

The facts and problems around which 
this study is centered can be best brought to 
our attention and presented in their basic 
significance if we begin our main discussion 
by examining those phenomena which are 
usually designated by the term ‘‘expres- 
sion.” The theory of expression (expressive 
movements, expressive behavior, expressive 
manifestations of any kind) and, conse- 
quently, also the social psychology of human 
relations have always been vitiated by a 
basic conceptual confusion having its roots 
in the ambiguity of the term “expression.” 
In the use of this term, we confuse, or at 
least fail to distinguish, two different as- 
pects of the facts to which the concept refers. 
On the one hand, in saying that, for in- 


‘stance, the gesture of an individual “‘ex- 


presses” calmness, we mean that between 


-particular inner personality characteristics 


of the individual this calmness) and certain 
of his external characteristics (calm ges- 
tures) there obtains a definite objective rela- 
tion. The inner calmness is supposed to be 
the source, or cause, of his calm gestures. 
On the other hand, however, we may mean 
something else; we may mean that these 
gestures symbolize, or signify, to the ob- 
server that the state of mind (or “inner per- 
sonality”) of the individual is “calm.” In 
this second meaning we do not refer to the 
objective, factual relation between his inner 
characteristics and his external characteris- 
tics, between expressive tendencies and ex- 
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pressive movements. Instead we refer to the 
symbolic relation between the external char- 
acteristics and the way they impress the 
observer or the way the observer respcrds to 
them. Not differentiating this duality of 
meaning in the present term ‘‘expression”’ 
has prevented an adequate clarification of 
all significant related problems. 

In order to achieve the needed clarifica- 
tion, let us, first of all, become aware and 
. make explicit that all expressive phenomena 
do have two aspects. It will help if separate 
terms are adopted for each. We propose for 
tais purpose a redefined concept of expres- 
sion and a newly identified concept of im- 
pression. Once we have made this differen- 
tiation, it will become clear that, where there 
seemed to be one set of problems, there ac- 
tually are two: those related to expression 
and those related to impression. 

We shall use the new term “expression” 
In viewing expressive phenomena from with- 
in, that is, in referring to the relations ob- 
taining between expressive tendencies, on 
the one hand, and expressive manifesta- 
tions, on the other. We shall use the term 
“impression” in referring to the meaning of 
those manifestations (or pseudo-manifesta- 
tiors) from without, that is, as they look to 
other persons who function in the given 
situation as a “receiving station.” 

As to the problems of expression, in the 
redefined meaning of this term, three sets of 
questions can be asked: 

1. What is the nature of the psycho- 
somatic mechanisms which control the proc- 
esses of expression? On thé one hand, what 
are the dynamic relations between different 
emotions, tendencies, impulses, and atti- 
tudes and the different expressive manifesta- 
tions? On the other hand, how are those 
emotions, tendencies, etc., as well as their 
manifestations, modified, transformed, and 
repressed by other intervening mechanisms 
and processes?! 

2. The second line of possible investiga- 


« The expressive manifestations are, of course, not 
restricted to bodily movements but permeate the 
whole world of our perceptions and conceptions. We 
refer here to expression in art, culture, ideology, etc. 


tions refers to genetic problems. How did 
those psychosomatic mechanisms control- 
ling the dynamics of expression develop, 
both in the history of the human species and 
within the makeup of the individual? More 
specifically, how did it develop that we tend 
to weep when we are sad, to clench our fists 
when we are angry, and the like. Is it consti- 
tutional? This question, as a matter of fact, 
was the basic problem of the Darwinian the- 
ory of expression, even though a substantial 
semantic confusion in Darwin’s approach 
clouded the issue and evoked sharp and par- 
tially deserved criticism of the theory. How- 
ever, in spite of this semantic difficulty, Dar- 
win’s approach in itself is perfectly sound, 
provided one remains aware of its limita- 
tions; it refers to only one aspect of the in- 
volved and multiple problems of expression- 
impression. 

3. Finally, one can investigate in this field 
the various, complicated reactions of per- 
sonality to its own expressive, or pseudo- 
expressive, behavior. In other words, one 
may ask how the processes of expression, in- 
cluding repression, influence the formation 
of personality. 

Having defined the possible problems of 
expression under our new meaning of this 
term, it becomes clear that these problems 
are not the basic subject matter of this 
study. Rather, we will be concerned with the 
problem of impression. Mechanisms of ex- 
pression are mechanisms operating almost 
entirely within the individual personality. 
Impressive mechanisms and impressive phe- 
nomena, on the other hand, are fundamen- 
tally sociopsychological in their very nature. 
They are primarily not problems of a theory 
of personality but problems of social percep- 
tion and of human relations. They include 
the whole field of interpretations and mis- 
interpretations, conceptions and misconcep- 
tions, understanding and misunderstanding, 
both in interpersonal and in intergroup rela- 
tions. The central fact upon which they 
are focused is not the personality “itself” 
but the image of personality. 

The following example will help us under- 
stand the meaning of this conceptual dis- 
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tinction: Picture Sally meeting Susan in the ` 


street. In fact, Sally hates Susan, but, in 
seeing Susan approaching, she suppresses 
the anger rising in her and greets Susan with 
“expression” of perfect friendliness. Su- 
san knows nothing about Sally’s hostility 
and takes her external behavior at its faze 
value. Now, for our purpose, the question is: 
What is the meaning and function of Sally’s 
behavior in terms of expression, on the one 
hand, and of impression, on the other? 

From the point of view of expression 
Sally’s behavior functions as a mask ard 
conceals her actually existing hostile atti- 
tudes and sentiments. Approaching Sally’s 
behavior in terms of impression, we see that 
. it signifies a “friendly attitude” and evokes 
the corresponding responses in Susan. To 
put it another way: The image of Sally shows 
signs of friendliness, whereas Sally herself is 
hostile. 

Here, the objection might be raised that, 
in order to illustrate and to validate our dis- 
tinction between expression and impression, 
we have chosen an atypical, abnormal case 
which, just because of its abnormality, does 
not prove our point. It might be argued that 
we have selected arbitrarily as an example 
an interpersonal relation in which a dis- 
crepancy obtains between expression and 
impression, whereas “normally” the two are 
attuned to each other. As a matter of fact, 
the somewhat extreme example was chosen 
purposely in order to raise just this ques- 
tion. Our answer is an insistence that some, 
and frequently even a great degree of, dis- 
crepancy between expression and impression 
is the normal state of affairs and that we are 
bound to misunderstand extremely impor- 
tant aspects of human relations if we fail to 
take these ever present, basic discrepancies 
fully into account. To this problem we shall 
now turn our attention. 

The expectation that there is some kind 
of “natural harmony,” or even a complete 
identity, between expression and impression 
is based on the silent assumption that the 
mechanisms of expression and those of im- 
pression are somehow, in a predetermined 


way, attuned to each other. This is to say 
that the functioning of the transmitting and 
of the receiving station is thought to be 
identical or practically so. As has often hap- 
pened in social science, here, too, an opti- 
mistic overemphasis on “harmony” and a 
minimizing, or even ignoring, of essential 
tensions, conflicts, and contradictions in hu- 
man relations prevent a realistic approach to 
the facts of the situation. 

Even if we were justified in assuming that 
mechanisms of expression and of impression 
were “originally” (whatever this may mean) 
attuned to each other, this “original” or 

“natural” basis certainly has been radically 
transformed by social factors. Therefore, 
what really confront us in human relations 
are not natural forms of expression, on the 
one hand, and natural responses to symbolic 
impressions, on the other. Instead, on the 
one side are processes of expression trans- 
formed and controlled by sociocultural fac- 
tors and, on the other, similarly conditioned 
mechanisms of social perception. It is, in 
fact, these latter which determine the mean- 
ing of impressive symbols and result in 
socioculturally conditioned image forma- 
tion. 

Thus, even in assuming that there might 
have existed originally a kind of “pre-es- 
tablished harmony” between expression and 
impression, we are still left with the actually 
existing situation where disharmony arises 
under the influence of processes which oper- 
ate both in the area of expression and in the 
area of impression. 

Between the inner personality, its atti- 
tudes, sentiments, and tendencies, and the 
external personality there is always a certain 
degree of incongruity. In human relations 
we have always to suppress, or at least to 
modify, the frank expression of some factors. 
These suppressions and modifications range 
from the more or less generally applied con- 
ventionalizations of expression, like polite- 
ness, over various forms of more crude or 
more subtle insincerity and hypocrisy, to 
outright lies and other forms of deception. 
The inner personality remains “invisible”; 
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only the external personality is “visible,” 
that is, socially perceivable.? Only the “‘vis- 
ible” aspects of our personality are subject 
to a direct and effective social control. Con- 
sequently, our external personality is always 
and fundamentally more “‘socialized,” more 
“rational,” more “conventionalized” than 
the inner, “invisible” personality. The com- 
pulsion toward social adjustment and adap- 
tation affects primarily the visible area of 
external behavior. In the closet of his mner 
self everyone can do much as he pleases. 

This, therefore, is the fundamental source 
of tensions and discrepancies in the area of 
expression. However, it is only one aspect of 
the total situation and has its full counter- 
part in the area of the mechanisms of im- 
pression (social perception), for the impres- 
sive characteristics and impressive responses 
are, as we have said, equally and similarly 
affected by sociocultural influences. We do 
not wish to enlarge here upon the problem of 
modified impressive characteristics and re- 
sponses for these constitute our chief area of 
concern and provide topics for following 
chapters. We only reiterate and Insist that 
by the reasons discussed, a certain, some- 
times even an extreme, incongruity and dis- 
crepancy within the expression-impression 
relations are not an abnormal but rather a 
very normal state of affairs.3 

If the two aspects of the expression-im- 
pression relations, as a rule, corresponded to 
each other, our distinction would not possess 
great importance, or at least it would have 
application only in the field of abnormal 
phenomena. Under those conditions the im- 
age of personality would be more or less 
identical with the personality “itself.” How- 
ever, since the image of personality, as ac- 
tually constituted through the dynamics of 
social perception and its mechanisms, is al- 


3 See chap. ii. 


3 This fundamental discrepancy between expres- 
sion and impression incidentally explains why 
physiognomics was never able to achieve the status 
of a science. Physiognomics could be legitimate only 
if expressive and impressive values would coincide. 
But this is not the case. 


ways in some respects and to some degree at 
variance with the personality “itself,” our 
distinction is both important and generally 
valid. Illuminating the how and why of this 
variance between the personality “itself” 
and its image in the minds of others is the 
main object. of our study. This being our 
purpose, misinterpretations of personality 
become the core of our theory of social per- 
ception and of the image of personality cre- 
ated by the mechanisms operating within 
this social perception. Misunderstandings in 
human relations can be comprehended and 
correctly analyzed only within this frame of 
reference. 

The interdependence between social per- 
ception, misinterpretations of personality, 
image of the other man, and social psychol- 
ogy of human relations will be clarified, step 
by step, in the following chapters. However, 
some further comments about the central 
role of misinterpretations of personality in 
this study are in order here. These misin- 
terpretations are extremely important not 
only in shaping the image of personality in 
human relations. They serve also as a key in 
enabling us to detect the unconscious or sub- 
conscious mechanisms which operate within 
social perception. As long as the interpreta- 
tive mechanisms operate to make us under- 
stand and anticipate the behavior of other 
people accurately, we remain, as a rule, en- 
tirely unaware of their presence. Their func- 
tioning reveals itself only in their results, 
that is, in our perceptions and conceptions 
about other people. The mechanisms them- 
selves remain hidden. It requires the shock 
of having been deceived, or having com- 
mitted a striking error of interpretation, to 
arouse reflection and pave the way to a pos- 
sible discovery of these hidden mechanisms 
which are responsible for our illusions. Thus 
it becomes increasingly evident why mis- 
interpretations form the central theme of 
our study. 

With this in mind, we turn now to defin- 
ing, in a general way, the place and role of 
our theory of misinterpretations in the sci- 
ence of personality and interpersonal rela- 


IO 


tions. Where does it fit in and what con- ` 
tributions does it hope to make? 

The concentration of scientific attention 
upon the problems of expression at the ex- 
pense of the problems of impression is only 
one aspect of a more inclusive frame of refer- 
ence. The psychologists of personality have 
taken it mostly for granted that their main 
task should consist in investigating how per- 
sonalities “really are” as over against the 
“insignificant” problem as to how they 
“seem to be” or “are considered to be.” In 
the history of psychology we find only spo- 
radically and mostly from outsiders the rezl- 
ization and recognition that any adequate 
theory of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tions has to deal not only with how personal- 
ities “really are” but, in addition and equal- 
ly important, with how they “appear” <o 
other people. Even men like George H. 
Mead, who in principle adhered to a raci- 
cally sociological theory of personality, 
never analyzed and described the various 
specific and concrete mechanisms which 
shape and misshape the perceptions and con- 
ceptions we have about others and about 
ourselves. The psychoanalysts and those in- 
fluenced by psychoanalysis referred to them 
only vaguely or even dismissed the whole 
all-important area as merely the problem of 
“reality” which the individual simply has to 
“take into account” in the actions and re- 
actions determining his adjustment. They 
never seriously approached the problem of 
how this “reality” in fact operates in human 
relations. Yet, the way we see, interpret, and 
evaluate each other constitutes a set of facts 
and problems actually fundamental in any 
realistic science of personality and inter- 
personal relations. There obtains a compli- 
cated interdependence between the images 
we hold about each other and the attitudes 
we take toward each other.‘ It is the images 
which actually define the meaning of the at- 
titudes and are, in turn, determined in their 
content by the attitudes. Sometimes we hate 
a particular individual because we have in 
our minds a distorted image of his personal- 
ity; sometimes we have a distorted image 

4 See chap. v, first section. 
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about the person because we hate him. How- 
ever, neither the social psychologists nor the 
psychoanalysts have ever presented any- 
thing even approximating a comprehensive 
theory of the image of personality as shaped 
by the mechanisms of social perception. In 
consequence of this state of affairs, we are 
still lacking in a realistic understanding of 
the structure and dynamics of interhuman 
relations. Our study hopes to make at least a 
significant contribution to such an under- 
standing. 

Beyond this, we hope also to contribute 
to a theory of personality ‘‘itself.”5 In the 
past few decades social scientists have come 
to realize the extent and degree to which 
social and cultural factors, especially socio- 
psychological factors, determine and perme- 
ate the total makeup of personality. Yet this 
growing recognition of the role of others in 
the structure and dynamics of personality, 
the function of the “looking-glass-self” of 
Cooley and others, has remained largely 
without substance because no one has ever 
asked or answered how these factors func- 
tion. It is only by understanding our in- 
terpretations and misinterpretations, evalu- 
ations and misevaluations, of others that we 
shall be able to achieve scientific under- 
standing of this exceedingly important as- 
pect in the dynamics of total personality. 
The way we are seen by others determines 
the way we see ourselves. And the way we 
see ourselves determines essentially how we 
“really” are, that is, the formation of what 
we call vaguely personality “itself.” The 
theory of the pefsonality image is, therefore, 
of basic importance not only for the social 
psychology of interhuman relations but also 
for a realistic psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy of the total personality. 

Finally, a realistic theory of personality 
images and of mechanisms by which these 
images are shaped and misshaped has a sub- 
stantial significance for the practical tasks of 
applied psychology. The unconscious or un- 
noticed misinterpretations of personality in 
everyday life exert an untold influence upon 
the work done in guidance clinics, marriage 

5 See chap. iv, last section. 
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and family counseling, and similar modern 
movements where, at least in principle, the 
aim ‘sa more objective and accurate judging 
and evaluating of other people. Even here in 
this area of more rational and objective 
judgments, these misinterpretations are the 
source of serious distortion and hence un- 
doubtedly help to account for many of our 
unsuccessful cases. A sound theory of mis- 
interpretations will furnish the necessary 
basis for becoming aware of these distortions 
and thus eventually being able to neutralize 
or offset their sometimes even disastrous 
effects. 


What, then,.is the “place” of our study in 
the framework of social science? In sum- 
mary, we see it as offering three main con- 
tributions: First, by analyzing the mecha- 
nisms of social perception, it illuminates a 
very important aspect of interhuman rela- 
tions. Second, it helps to understand an 
equally important aspect of the dynamics of 
total personality. Third, it prepares the way 
for greatly increased success in many of our 
applied psychology projects through making 
possible more realistic and less illusion- 
bound judgments about particular person- 
alities, 


we 


CEAPTER II 
“VISIBLE” AND “INVISIELE” ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 


E ARE using in this study the term 

“social perception” in a very broad 
sense. It includes all forms of social aware- 
ness of the personality of other people and of 
interhuman relations. Thus “social percep- 
tion” in this context designates “percep- 
tion” in the strict psychological sense. It 
also designates Images, conceptions, and 
other more vague and undefined forms of 
awareness which, asa rule, are permeated by 
emotional factors. As indicated, the objects 
of social perception are not only other per- 
sons but also relations between them. Con- 


sequently, we are aware in terms of social . 


perception not only of the attitudes and 
motives and characteristics of the person A 
and B and C. We are also aware of, let us 
say, the relation of dependence of A on B, or 
the power relation between C and D, or even 
of the hypocrisy permeating a given society. 
The existence of social perception, of course, 
does not imply that this perception is neces- 
sarily correct. Social perception is some- 
times correct, and sometimes it is false. 
Now, this social perception does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. Its mechanisms face cer- 
tain data which they interpret, or misinter- 
pret, as symbols or signs of personalities— 
their characteristics, motives, attitudes— 
and as signs and symbols of certain social re- 
lations. Let us call those data which are in- 
terpreted and misinterpreted by mecha- 
nisms of social perception the “raw matsri- 
al” of social perception. The nature of this 
“raw material” and its basic elements, as 
related to the image of personality, is the 
main subject matter of this chapter. In pro- 
ceeding with our analysis, we shall “dis- 
cover” the “obvious” fact that already our 
perceptual world is organized in terms cz a 
sociopsychological structure and that ku- 
man personality has a definite place in this 
structure. It is this structure which forms 
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the basis as well as the background of all 
human relations. 

In addition to the distinction between 
“expression” and “impression” as presented 
in the preceding chapter, there is another 
distinction which is equally important for a 
full clarification of the problems discussed in 
this study. It is the distinction between the 
collectively and the individually perceivable 
data of our common-sense experience. This 
distinction again is, in a way, quite obvious 
but is among those facts which are over- 
looked because they are so obvious. A great 
deal of confusion in social psychology would 
have been avoided if social psychologists 
had not been blinded to these obvious facts. 

All data (contents) of our common-sense 
experience are characterized by the fact that 
they are either the object of collective or the 
object of individual perception. For in- 
stance, the desk on which I am writing these 
words is perceived by me, with certainty, as 
something which belongs to the realm of the 
collectively perceivable world. This means 
not only that this desk possesses such char- 
acteristics as color, shape, etc., but also that 
it can be perceived, as this specific desk, by 
anyone, As a rule, all data of visual and 
tactile perception belong definitely to the 
area of the céllectively perceivable world. 

The counterpart of the collectively per- 
ceivable world is the world of our individual 
(private) experiences. The desk on which I 
am writing is an object which can be per- 
ceived by myself, by you, and by anyone 
else, as something which is “located” in the 
interpersonal, collective world. By contrast, 
my feeling of being happy, or my conviction ` 
of being right, is percetved and can be di- 
rectly perceived, as this particular feeling or 
conviction, only by me. Other people may 
experience feelings of being happy or convic- 
tions of being right which, in their content, 
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are similar to mine. They may know that I 
feel happy or that I am convinced that Iam 
right. Their happiness and mine may be 
evoked by the very same event which oc- 
curred in the collective world. Still, my feel- 
ing of being happy or my conviction of being 
rignt and their feeling of being happy or 
their conviction of being right belong ines- 
capably to two different and separated uni- 
verses of perceptual experience. Thus, al- 
ways in terms of the common-sense experi- 
ence, the collectively perceivable world is 
definitely and unambiguously “the same” 
for all of us; the world of our individual 
experience is unique to each of us. 

In the light of this phenomenological 
analysis all data of our common-sense ex- 
perience have certain implicit characteris- 
tics by which they are defined for us as “‘be- 
longing” either to the collectively, to the 
individually, or, finally, to the ambiguous 
world (discussed in the next paragraph). Al- 
though peculiarly nonexplicit, these charac- 
teristics are as inherent in the content of our 
perceptual world as the characteristics of 
space, time, color, sound, etc. Their non- 
explicit nature is closely related to their 
“obvious” character. It is difficult “to put 
one’s finger” on them. Yet one reacts to 
their presence and does so largely automati- 
cally and unconsciously. 

As mentioned above, in addition, and in 
a way “between” the collectively and the 
individually perceivable worlds, there is a 
third, intermediary world which is ambigu- 
ous as to its collective, or jndividual, per- 
ceptibility. The data which lie in this am- 
biguous zone are being experienced either in 
terms of collective or in terms of individual 
perceptions or else remain undefined, In 
which way we experience them depends on 
the operation of certain personal and situa- 
tional factors which determine their inter- 
pretation. In other words, the transition 
from the collectively to the individually per- 
ceivable world is not sudden and abrupt but 
instead is fluid and gradual. While, for in- 
stance, the visual world is definitely and un- 
ambiguously defined as collectively perceiv- 
able, and the world of emotions is similarly 


defined as individually perceivable (private 
world), the data of smell or taste can be per- 
ceived either way. They constitute an am- 
biguous, neutral material which lends itself 
to being perceived in both directions. Thus, 
a particular flower is “the same” for every- 
one who looks at it, that is, who perceives it 
in terms of visual perception. On the other 
hand, the odor radiated by the flower, de- 
pending on the attitudes of the perceiving 
individual, can be perceived and interpreted 
either as a characteristic of an object in the 
collective world or as a subjective sensation. 
In the latter case the experience would be a 
part of the private world of the individual. 
Further analysis suggests that our com- 
mon-sense distinction between “objective” 
and “subjective” is closely related to the dis- 
tinction between data which are collectively 
and data which are individually perceivable. 
The collectively perceivable world is thus an 
“objective world”; the individually per- 
ceivable, the private world, is simultaneous- 
ly a “subjective world.” However, we do not 
wish to press our phenomenological analysis 
further than necessary for this context. 
Summing up the results of the preceding 
discussion, we can say that even our per- 
ceptual world, rather in contradiction to our 
conventional conceptions, is in its very 
structure permeated and organized in terms 
of certain sociological (sociopsychological) 
factors. Not only our ideas and representa- 
tions, as Durkheim believed, but even our 
perceptions are characterized either as col- 
lective or as individual contents of experi- 


‘ence. 


Here, however, the reader may raise the 
question: What do all these phenomenologi- 
cal subtleties and semantic distinctions have 
to do with the subject matter of this study, 
that is, with why people misunderstand each 
other? The answer to this question is quite 
simple. We cannot discuss properly the 
problems of personality, of the image of per- 
sonality, of interpersonal relations, their 
structure and dynamics, without having 
first of all established an adequate frame of 
reference defining the place of personality in 
the total structure of our perceptual world. 

e e 
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The aim of our preceding analysis was to 
define this frame of reference. 

What, then, is the “place” of human per- 
sonality in the structure of our perceptual 
world? Here we again have to perform an 
“obvious” clarification. It is that hunan 
personality is characterized by the basic fact 
that it belongs with certain of its aspects to 
the collectively, and with other of its aspects 
to the individually, perceivable world. W-th- 
out an explicit awareness of this fundamen- 
tal state of affairs, neither the problems of 
personality nor the problems of interper- 
sonal relations can be properly stated and 
defined. 

Thus each individual is in certain aspects 
of his total personality collectively perceiv- 
able, we have said, “visible,” and in certain 
aspects of his total personality nonperceiv- 
able, that is, “invisible.” As already noted, 
the “visible” aspects are much more exposed 
to social pressure and control. The invisible 
are left more isolated and uwunsocialized. 
Whether or not a person is wearing clothes 
at all, or what kind he wears, is collectively 
perceivable and thus subject easily to con- 
trol; what he thinks of his neighbor or the 
policeman who exercises that control is a 
matter of private experience. And indeed 
what he thinks may be very “unsocializec”! 

In the light of a sociopsychological ap- 
proach, to our mind the only correct. ap- 
proach to the problems of personality, one 
could go even further and suggest the replec- 
ing of the traditional distinction betwe2n 
“mind” and “body” by the distinction te- 
tween the socially visible and the socially in- 
visible aspects of personality. ‘Inner person- 
ality” is constituted by those characteristics 
which are, in their very nature, socially sof 
visible; “external personality,” by those 
characteristics which are visible. 

In order to clarify the issue and acquire 
further background for understanding an 
important aspect of interhuman relations as 
they operate in reality, let us consider briefly 
two imaginary assumptions concerning the 
nature of interhuman communications. If 
human personality consisted only of elz- 
ments belonging to the individually per- 
ceivable eworld—this is our first imaginary 


* 


assumption—then no communication and 
no social contact between human beings 
would take place. There would be no collec- 
tive medium in which and through which 
interhuman relations could operate. Lan- 
guage and the whole of human culture could 
never have come into being. Each individual 
would actually approximate a kind of 
Leibnizian “monad without windows.” Tf, 
on the other hand—this is our second imagi- 
nary assumption—human personality con- 
sisted only of elements collectively perceiv- 
able, then no mediating communication be- 
tween personalities ' would be necessary. 
Then personalities would interpenetrate 
each other directly. They would be open to 
each other without any communication, and 
there would be nothing private to be re- 
vealed. There would not obtain any meaning- 
ful distinction between “inner” and “‘exter- 
nal” personality, and one personality would 
be practically the duplicate of another. 
What a dull world it would be! 

Since, however—we are returning now 
from our imaginary excursion to our real 
world—human personality is partly visible 
and partly invisible, since it is partly rooted 
in the collectively perceivable area and be- 
longs with other parts to the world collec- 
tively nonperceivable, communication has 
to take place. In communication. the inner 
personality of one individual interacts with 
the inner personality of another but does so 
indirectly in the medium of the collective 
universe. It follows that the raw material of 
social perception, that is, the data which 
serve as a basis of those interpretations and 
misinterpretations shaping the image of per- 
sonality, belongs altogether to the collec- 
tively perceivable would. 

The nature of this raw material of social 
perception as related to the distinction be- 
tween expression and impression needs now 
to be discussed. As a matter of fact, in doing 
so, we actually are discussing only a new 
aspect of the basic expression-impression re- 
lation. 

It might be assumed that there is an iden- 
tity between the raw material of social per- 
ception and what might be called the raw 
material of expression. This latter term desig- 
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nates all those elements of the collectively 
perceivable world in which expressive tend- 
encies of personality manifest themselves. 
Such an assumption is entirely fallacious. 

The raw material of social perception, 
namely, that from which the image of the 
other man is shaped, has to be defined not in 
terms of expression but in terms of impres- 
sion. The fact, therefore, that a given per- 
sonality expresses itself in a certain material 
does not mean that these expressive mani- 
festations will necessarily function as raw 
material of social perception. As a matter of 
fact, there are two different reasons for the 
discrepancy between the raw material of so- 
cial perception and the raw material of per- 
sonality expression. There are, on the one 
hand, certain factors which do function as 
raw material of personality expression but 
do not enter the field of social perception. On 
the other hand, there are factors which do 
not function as raw material of personality 
expression but do enter the field of social 
perception. As we shall show in the following 
paragraphs, the expressive material contains 
in some respects more, and in some other re- 
spects less, than the material of social per- 
ception. 

Let us consider first the situation in which 
a material actually having an expressive 
meaning does not enter the field of social 
perception. If somebody is embarrassed and 
blushes, this type of expression is, or at least 
might be, within the range of social percep- 
tion. On the other hand, if the embarrass- 
ment of this same person were to express it- 
self not in blushing but only in inward dis- 
turbances, then this kind of manifestation, 
not being collectively perceivable, would 
obviously not function as material of social 
perception. Thus, repeating, whether some- 
' thing js, or is not, material of social percep- 
tion has to be decided not in terms of the 
expressive but in terms of the impressive 
function of the particular manifestation. 
Our current development of the lie detector 
is an attempt to bring certain otherwise only 
expressive material into the socially per- 
ceivable level, thus giving it a quasi-impres- 
sive value. 

Equally important is the second kind of 


discrepancy between raw material of expres- 
sion and raw material of social perception. 
This arises when certain factors do function 
as raw material of social perception without 
being actually material of personality ex- 
pression. A good example in point is offered 
by certain situational factors which function 
as “signs of personality” or, to put it an- 
other way, which get interpreted by the 
mechanisms of social perception as “expres- 
sions of personality” without being so in 
fact. For instance, our apartment, the way 
it is furnished and arranged, is usually inter- 
preted, consciously or unconsciously, as an 
expression of the personality of its inhabit- 
ants. This is done in a similar way as, let us 
say, the style in art gets interpreted as an 
expression of the “spirit” of a people or of a 
historical epoch. Now, it may very well 
happen that in a particular case the choice 
of the apartment and its furnishings is deter- 
mined not by the expressive tendency of its 
inhabitants but simply by their socioeco- 
nomic conditions. The apartment and its 
contents were actually imposed upon the in- 
dividual from without. In such a case the 
situational factors (apartment, etc.) do 
function as elements in the raw material of 
social perception. Obviously, they play an 
important role in the way the image of the 
given personality is shaped by the mecha- 
nisms of social perception. However, we 
have to be well aware that they play. this 
function of a material of social perception 
without being in fact elements of real expres- 
sion. To put it another way, they have an 
impressive but do not have any correspond- 
ing expressive function. They are, therefore, 
a source of illusions and misinterpretations.* 

Another example of factors which are ele- 
ments in the raw. material of social percep- 
tion without being material of expressive 
manifestations of persorality “‘itself” is of- 
fered by certain communications of other 
people about a particular personality. Again 


1 It is interesting to note that, as far as the style 
in artis concerned, a similar controversy about inter- 
preting style either in terms of expression or in 
terms of situational factors played an important role 
in the aesthetic theory of the nineteenth as well as 
the twentieth century. e ° 
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a strikingly obvious but frequently neglect- 
ed fact. The socially accepted image of the 
personality of X is significantly shaped by 
what A, B, and C are saying about X. The 
gossip of A, B, or C is an important factor in 
the composition of the raw material of social 
perception as related to X, but, obviously, it 
is not a real element in the expressive raw 
material of the personality of X. It functions 
not within the transmitting station but 
within the receiving station. 

We see, therefore, that there are imDor- 
tant discrepancies between the material of 
social perception (the material of the irage 
of the other man) and the material of ver- 
sonality expression and that in any adequate 
frame of reference these discrepancies must 
be taken into account as significant facts. 

By now the reader probably feels, as did 
the author, the need to achieve some degree 
of order in the rather confused area of the 
raw material of social perception. To accom- 
plish this, we are suggesting the following 
classifications of its data: 


1. The impressive characteristics of personal 
appearance, both natural (physique) and artifi- 
cial (hairdressing, etc.); this might be called the 
“static appearance” of personality or the static 
elements in the image of personality. 

2, The impressive characteristics of behavior 
(energetic, cautious, perplexed, serious, etc.) 
which might be called the “dynamic appear- 
ance” or the dynamic elements in the image of 
personality. 

3. Situational factors which lend themselves 
to being interpreted as impressive signs of a 
given personality (such as residence, compan- 
ions, occupation, etc.). 

4. Communications of other people about the 
particular individual (ranging from highly ac- 
curate to completely false). 

g. Communications of this individual about 
himself (similarly ranging from highly accurate 
to completely false). 


It seems well to emphasize here, in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding, that the 
concept of social perception and the concept 
of the image of the other man are obviously 
correlative. Social perception, as stated on 
the first page of this chapter, is one of the 


basic forms of awareness (consciousness). 
The image of the other man is the content 
of this awareness, the object of which is the 
other man “himself.” The image can be cor- 
rect, distorted, false, or quite imaginary. To 
discover and understand the mechanisms of 
social perception which shape the image of 
the other man and are at the bottom of all 
interhuman relations is the main subject 
matter of this study. 

Now, someone may argue that our con- 
cept of the raw material of social perception 
is misleading, for it is the mechanisms of 
social perception which define and select 
what is raw material and what is not. In 
other words, the impressive values of the 
data of the raw material are themse:ves cre- 
ations of social perception and of its mecha- 
nisms. If not creations, they are, then, at 
least reflections. The symbolic meaning of 
the appearance of an individual, for in- 
stance, can be determined and uncerstood 
only in the light of the reaction of other 
people toward it. Or, specifically, the gossip 
of people about John Jones will or will not 
become “raw material,’ depending on 
whether the social perception of those who 
listen will accept and use th2 content of the 
gossip in shaping the image of John Tones in 
their minds. 

In anticipating this criticism, we wish to 
declare that it would be valid only if we fail 
to realize that it is actually the social percep- 
tion and its mechanisms which are the “real 
thing” in the dynamics of image formation. 
As a matter of fact, however, the present 
approach is ba$ed upon the assumption that 
social perception and its mechanisms con- 
stitute the core of the whole problem. There 
is, therefore, no real disagreement between 
the author of this study and the possible 
critics of the concept of the “raw material” 
of social perception, for the author, too, 
considers the mechanisms and not the raw 
material as the decisive factors. Thus under- 
stood, the term “raw material of social per- 
ception” can be a useful tool. 


Before closing this chapter, we wish to 
add some remarks on the function of visibili- 
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ty in our conception of “social reality.” 
Agzin, in doing it, we are merely making ex- 
plicit certain obvious facts which are being 
neglected because they are so obvious. 

The point we wish to make is that in the 
world of common sense in which, after all, 
we are emotionally at home, it is the visible 
aspects of social relations which impress us 
as “social reality.” Coercion, for instance, is 
usually recognized as coercion by those who 
are not directly involved (by the “neutral 
spectators”) only when it takes the visible 
form of outright violence. Consequently, the 
neutral spectators (“public opinion”) tend, 
by and large, to consider visible coercion in 
human relations as more objectionable than 
invisible coercion. The first impresses them 
as being “more real” than the latter. This 
peculiar nature of social perception which 
makes us interpret the visible aspects of so- 
cial relations as being more real than those 
aspects which cannot be directly perceived 
constitutes a fact which has always plaved a 
paramount role in political psychology. 
Shrewd ruling groups have always been very 
eager to replace visible forms of coercion by 
invisible forms, knowing very well that this 
procedure creates the peculiar social illusion 
that there is no coercion operating in the 
given social system. Historical experience 
shows it to be possible for a long period of 
time to conceal, or even to deny, the exist- 
ence of such social realities as coercion, ex- 
ploitation, and oppréssion. They can be 
concealed, at least from the awareness of 
neutral observers, as long as these realities 
can be kept below the thre$Shold of social 
“visibility.” Historical experience shows 
also that it is scarcely possible to question, 
or even to deny, the existence of these condi- 
tions once they have reached the threshold 
of social “‘visibility.’” 

The role of visibility in our conception of 
social reality reveals itself also in the para- 
mount importance of our bodily appearance 
in the structure of the personality image. It 
is the visible appearance of an individual 

2 See my article, “Fear of Violence and Fear of 


Fraud,” Sociometry, VII, No. 4 (November, 1944), 
375-83. 


which constitutes the basis of social identifi- 
cation. This can be shown very well by the 
following reflection. Suppose Jane Doe 
would change all her inner personality char- 
acteristics, such as her attitudes, opinions, 
tendencies, character, temperament, and 
whatever else. At the same time suppose she 
would retain unchanged her bodily appear- 
ance. Then, obviously, she would continue 
to be considered and identified as “‘the same 
person.” Other people would probably say 
that Jane Doe has radically changed, but it 
would be still Jane who has changed. If, on 
the other hand, Jane would maintain all her 
basic inner personality characteristics but 
would by some miracle altogether change 
her bodily appearance so that she would 
look like Susan Smith, then she would cease, 
in terms of social reality, to be “the same 
person.” People would then, obviously, con- 
sider and identify Jane as being Susan, and 
they would probably wonder why Susan 
talks and behaves like Jane. 

The recognition of the role of visibility in 
social perception makes possible the expla- 
nation of very important aspects in the dy- 
namics of human relations. It explains, for 
instance, why in case of a clash between the 
image of a person presented in terms of visu- 
al perception and the image of this same per- 
son presented in terms of nonvisual contacts 
(by letter or by telephone) it is the visual 
image which as a rule prevails over what 
might be called the “remote” or “abstract” 
image. This is also one of the reasons why 
people who are present are usually “right.” 
As a matter of particular note, the visibility 
in social perception is of paramount impor- 
tance in the social psychology of race rela- 
tions.’ 

Having analyzed in this chapter the 
sociopsychological structure of our percep- 
tual world and the place of personality in 
that world, we shall now turn our attention 
to the main problem of this study: the 
analysis and theory of the dynamics of so- 
cial perception. 

3 Cf. my article, ‘Sociopsvchological and Cultur- 


al Factors in Race Relations,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV (March, 1949), 395-401. 


CHAPTER OI 


THE NATURE AND THE MODES OF PERSONALITY 
INTERPRETATIONS 


E STARTED this study with the 

statement that the psychologically 
naive, unreflective person, the “hero” of our 
study, lives and acts under the silent as- 
sumption that he perceives other people in a 
factual, objective way. We observed that he 
is not aware of certain interpretative mecha- 
nisms at work within himself which diszort 
and falsify his perception, observation, and 
interpretation of other people. 

In this chapter we are approaching the 
problem of defining the nature of personality 
interpretations and are attempting to cdas- 
sify the basic modes in which these inter- 
pretations (and misinterpretations) operate. 
This is to say that we shail try to determine 
the way in which the mechanisms of social 
perception shape and misshape the image of 
other people in the framework of human re- 
lations. The interpretative mechanisms can 
` be defined as those processes, reactions, or 
mental “manipulations” which transfcrm 
the raw material of social perception into 
meaningful, more or less well-integrated, 
images of personality. These images form 
the basis of all interhuman relations. We 
wish to emphasize here that we are examin- 
ing in this chapter not the types but rather 
the modes of interpretations and misinter- 
pretations of personality, a distinction which 
will become clear as we proceed. 

We shall analyze and discuss the follcw- 
ing classifications of these modes of inter- 
pretations (and misinterpretations) of per- 
sonality all of which operate in interhuman 
relations of everyday life: (1) conscious vs. 


unconscious interpretations; (2) “original” . 


vs. culturally transformed interpretations; 
(3) collective vs. individual interpretations; 
(4) interpretations “in principle” vs. inter- 
pretations ‘in fact”; and (5) primary vs. 
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secondary interpretations. Let us now ex- 
amine these categories in turn. 

1. Conscious vs. unconscious interpreta- 
tions.—We deal with the first when, in im- 
terpreting the impressive characteristics of 
another man and thus developing his con- 
ception of the man, the observer is fully 
aware that he is not only “taking cogni- 
zance”’ of certain facts but is also performing 
certain other more or less complicated men- 
tal operations. In doing so, it is the- ob- 
server’s intention to understand the other 
person by being objective and possibly even 
by being “scientific.” A judge who is con- 
sciously gauging the reliability of a witness 
on the basis of what he as a judge knows 
about the psychology of testimony is an ex- 
ample of this conscious mode. A teacher, 
trained in abnormal psychology, who tries 
to understand the strange behavior of one 
of his students by interpreting it in the light 
of psychoanalytical mechanisms is another 
example. The layman who, in trying to un- 
derstand other people, is aware that under- 
standing means not only registering but also 
interpreting facts—he, too, has to be classi- 
fied as performing conscious interpretations. 
To characterize a mode of interpretation as 
“conscious,” of course, does not mean that 
this interpretation is necessarily correct. 
This mode is characterized not by the cor- 
rectness and validity Of its results but rather 
by the intention and the awareness of its 
procedure. 

The unconscious interpretations operate 
on a much deeper level of social perception 
than the conscious. Even though they exert 
a powerful influence upon the processes 
within our social perception, we are not 
aware of their operation. Their functioning 
reveals itself only in their effects, that is, in 
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the way the image of other people is formed. 
We tend to become aware that they do oper- 
ate in our minds only when, and if, we are 
confronted with an unexpected shock of hav- 
ing committed a gross misinterpretation or 
if we have experienced a still more trau- 
matic shock of having been deceived by 
somebody in whom we had full confidence. 
Only after something like that has happened 
do we begin to realize that something more 
than merely taking cognizance of facts is 
going on in our perceiving and observing of 
other people. Thus we may come to under- 
stand that what we were confronted with 
was not the other man “himself” but rather 
_ his image, which must have been distorted 
by mechanisms operating unconsciously 
within our minds. 

Another experience out of which we often 
become aware of the operation of these 
unconscious interpretative mechanisms is 
familiar to all of us, namely, meeting for the 
first time a person about whom we have had 
some previous knowledge. How frequently 
do we experience distinct mental shock at re- 
alizing the extent or kind of expectations we 
have built up about the characteristics of 
this person—often far beyond any concrete 
or consciously received evidence. In surprise 
we find ourselves saying, “Gee, I expected 
you to be tall! Why, I don’t know,” or “I 
had you pictured as a snob. How I got the 
idea I am at a loss to say,” or similar com- 
ments. Reflection will sometimes reveal the 
clues we evidently employed in reaching 
these expectations—sometimes not. Of the 
process of interpretation or its mechanisms 
we have remained totally unconscious. Ac- 
tually these unconscious interpretative 
mechanisms play a part in the formation of 
all our images of othér persons. It is only 
easier to recognize their functioning in some 
such dramatic experience as these we have 
cited. 

Which plays the more important role in 
interhuman relations, the conscious or the 
unconscious interpretations? Obviously, the 
unconscious. As indicated above, the con- 
scious interpretations remain restricted to a 
rather limited area; the unconscious mecha- 
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nisms function in the shaping of the images 
of personality in akl human relations of ev- 
eryday life and thus very largely determine 
the all-permeating sociopsychological at- 
mosphere by which we are surrounded. 

In addition, the predominant importance 
of unconscious and unintentional interpreta- 
tions (and misinterpretations) is not only 
extensive but also intensive in character. It 
is the image of personality as shaped by 
those unconscious interpretations which 
nearly always functions as the collectively 
accepted reality. By contrast, our concep- 
tions about other people developed on the 
basis of conscious interpretations, even 
though often more correct, are nevertheless 
lacking in thesuggestiveand compelling char- 
acter of that primary “reality.” We could go 
even a step further and say that very fre- 
quently the conscious interpretations oper- 
ate on the basis of an image of personality 
which was already preformed by the uncon- 
scious mechanisms. Thus, they are not nec- 
essarily as objective and as rational as they 
appear, or pretend, to be. Witness the class- 
room teacher who prides himself on his ob- 
jective tests and examinations. Yet his final 
grades clearly reflect to the impartial ob- 
server the influence of personal factors not 
covered at all in his tests or, for that matter, 
involved in the actual achievement of his 
students. l 

In the light of this discussion it becomes 
evident that the lawyer X, the dentist Y, 
and the foreman Z, for example, are not the 
men whose personality would, and could, be 
defined in terms of objective psychological 
interpretations. They are rather individuals 
who evoke certain responses, interpreta- 
tions, and evaluations in other people, and 


who therefore impress them in a certain 


way. It is these impressive images of those 
men which are the “real thing” in terms of 
interhuman relations of everyday life and 
not those men “themselves.” Here again is 
an obvious fact which rationalistically 
minded psychologists, and other social scien- 
tists, not to mention laymen, seldom take 
into account. The politicians probably 
know it best. 
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Summing up, we may say that uncon- 
- scious interpretations of personality, as over 
against the conscious, are predominant in 
several respects. They are more extensive in 
_ scope; they are at the bottom of that image 
of men which is collectively accepted as 
valid in everyday life relations; and they in- 
fluence also, directly and indirectly, the 
more conscious and rational interpretations. 

The problems and dilemmas of freeing 
our perceptions and conceptions about other 
people from the predominant influence of 
these unconscious interpretations we shall 
discuss later on. Concluding the present dis- 
cussion, we call attention to the fact that the 
distinction between conscious and uncon- 
sclous Interpretations should not be con- 
fused with the distinction between the “‘orig- 
inal” and the “culturally transformed” in- 
terpretations examined in the next section. 
The “culturally transformed” interpreta- 
tions themselves can be as unconscious end 
operate as automatically as the “original.” 

2. “Original” vs. culturally transformed 
interpretations. Use here of the somewhat 
ambiguous term “original” is a symptom of 
a dilemma which the author faces at this 
point. He is trying to present a certain dis- 


tinction between two modes of personality | 


interpretations, the nature of which might 
get us involved in a discussion of the intri- 
cate problem of the role of innate and ac- 
quired factors in our reaction to other 
people. 

Recall that the subject of this study is the 
dynamics of social perception, that is, the 
analysis of those mechanisms which shepe 
and misshape the image of personality in 
everyday life relations. Thus, in this study 
we are not interested in the problems of 
genetics as such. Admittedly, we intend to 
avoid as far as possible the controversial is- 
sue as to whether our reactions to certain 
impressive characteristics, and the under- 
standing (or misunderstanding) of their 
meaning, are innate or acquired (in terms of 
a disposition). Yet there remain certain qu2s- 
tions which we cannot altogether avoid but 
must discuss. 

Whatever the developmental explana- 


tion, the fact is that certain of our interpre- 
tative reactions are closer to “original na- 
ture” than are others. Our interpretative re- 
actions to bodily appearances of health, to 
certain forms of aesthetic appearance as 
symbols of certain “inner personality” val- 
ues, to certain gestures as expressions of an- 
ger, even if probably modified by cultural 
factors, are somehow closer to “original 
nature” than, for instance, interpretative 
reactions to a certain kind of dress as a sign 
of a social status or to certain manners as 
signs of a certain social background. In other 
words, even though we are not directly con- 
cerned with the problem of hereditary fac- 
tors, we cannot entirely ignore the fact that 
different mechanisms of social perception 
operate on different levels of human per- 
sonality, that is, that they are more or less 
deep-seated. This means, after all, that 
somehow they are either closer to “original 
nature” or closer to “culture.” 

It is of importance to note that through- 
out the whole history of the theory of ex- 
pression—which, by the way, in conse- 
quence of the confusion between “expres- 
sion” and “impression” was never able to 
state its own problems correctly—attention 
was focused mainly upon the “original” 
mechanisms, at the expense of the non- 
original, less original, or definitely cultural. 
Questions were asked and answered concern- 
ing such basic phenomena as laughing, cry- 
ing, expressing anger, etc., which are all 
close to “original nature.” The problem of 
the complicated system of expressive and 
impressive signs and symbols in human rela- 
tions under differing cultural conditions was 
left to be defined not by theorists of ‘“‘expres- 
sion” but by social psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, and certai semanticists. 

Yet, obviously, those “rather original” 
expressive and impressive phenomena con- 
stitute only a part, and even a rather limited 
part, of the mechanisms operating within 
social perception and controlling very funda- 
mental aspects of human relations. Symbol- 
isms which are related to cultural patterns 
and social systems play in human relations a 
role which is often much more important 
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than the role of the symbolisms which are 
most closely related to “original nature.” 
We have only to reflect on the following con- 
trasting examples of communication to real- 
ize the truth of this evaluation. Imagine first 
the type and limitations of interaction which 
can and do go on between a mother and her 
small baby. Smiles, bodily movements, tone 
of voice, variations in the cry of the baby, 
etc., are the only symbols possible. And how 
often do we hear her say, “Oh, if he could 
only fell me what he wants!” Contrast with 
this the breadth and depth of intercom- 
munication which goes on between two 
sophisticated adults employing all the direct 
symbols of language plus all such indirect 
techniques as innuendoes, provisos, silence, 
irony, etc. 

That this is a sociopsychological study is 
evident in twò respects. First, because it 
deals with personality problems in the light 
of interhuman relations, that is, with per- 
sonality as a sociopsychological phenome- 
non. Second, our study is sociopsychological 
also because we are mainly, even though not 
exclusively, interested in those aspects of the 
image of the other man, in those mechan- 
isms of social perception, which predomi- 
nantly are socially and/or culturally deter- 
mined. The emphasis of our study will be- 
come even more clear after the analysis of 
the different types of misinterpretations has 
been presented in the next chapter. 

We are well aware that our distinction 
between the natural and cultural elements 
in the various interpretations and misinter- 
pretations of personality lacks precision and 
is unsatisfactory in some respects. Further 
clarification will be offered later. Still, we 
believe that our distinction even as it stands 
now is basically valid and helpful in desig- 
nating what is most important in this con- 
text.* 


t Unfortunately, there is a great deal of confusion 
in most discussions concerning the role of “natural” 
and “cultural” factors in human relations, a confu- 
sion which very frequently has an ideological back- 
ground, We wish, therefore, to make clear that, in 
stating that something is ‘‘cultural,’ we by no 
means imply that it is not “as real” as what is “natu- 


3. Individual vs. collective interpretations. 
—As “individual” we shall designate those 
mechanisms which operate on the basis of 
certain specific dispositions, attitudes, and 
experiences of the given individual. For in- 
stance, an individual, in consequence of spe- 
cific experiences he has met with in his life, 
has developed a suspicious turn of mind. He 
observes, interprets, and misinterprets other 
people in the light of his suspicious expecta- 
tions, thus demonstrating an interpretative 
mechanism which is individual in character. 
Aspects of the image of A, as constituted in 
the mind of such a person, and correlated to 
the specific individual mechanisms operat- 
ing within the social perception of that per- 
son, do “exist” and are valid, obviously, 
only for him ard do not “exist” and are not 
valid for others, whose social perceptions 
function differently. The image of A in the 
mind of C, D, or E has different character- 
istics. 

“ We are reminded here of the observations 
of a particular research worker supervising a 
study of opinions of youth. He noted con- 
sistent differences in the general tone of an- 
swers recorded by two of his interviewers 
working in the same territory. After a care- 
ful check he was able to establish the fact 
that the characteristic pessimism of the one 
and the optimism of the other were resulting 
in consistently different interpretations of 
answers—a clear example of the individual 
interpretative mechanisms at work. 

From those individual mechanisms we 
have to distinguish other mechanisms which 
are collective in nature, and which, there- 
fore, operate in the social perception of all 
individuals who are members of a certain 
social or cultural group. Those aspects of the 
image of A which are the reflection of the 
operation of these collective mechanisms not 
only exist and are valid for B but are equally 
so for C, D, and E. They are, therefore, as it 


ral,” or that it is “‘only artificial,” or that it can be 
easily changed, or that it ought to be changed, or 
that what is “natural” is good and what is “cultural” 
is bad, or that biological facts are the “reality” and 
cultural facts only a social ‘“‘superstructure.” 
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were, “objective.” Objective, to be sure, 

only in the sense that they do possess a col- 

lectively accepted validity. Examples are. 
easily seen if one examines the traditicnal 

patterns of expectations concerning the roles 

of men and women in our society. Men are 

supposed to be dominant, masterful, head of 

the house, the breadwinner, etc. Women are 

seen aS more emotional, more talkative, 

more intuitive, etc. The personality of eny 
particular man or woman is perceived in end 

through these collectively accepted beliefs, 

usually in high disregard as to whether zhe 
particular man and woman actually has any 
or all of the expected characteristics. 

From this discussion it follows that our 
image of the other man contains impressive 
characteristics which belong to the two cate- 
gories: on the one hand, characteristics 
which are individually valid and, on the 
other hand, those which are collectively 
valid. The collectively valid and accepted 
image of personality is a part of the social 
reality we are confronted with, and which 
we are, somehow, bound to accept as “cb- 
jective” (a fact which was considered as 
being of basic importance by Durkheim and 
_ his school). 

The existence of these two categories of 


characteristics in the makeup of the imaze, 


of personality explains a very perplexing 
type of social experience which, without this 
distinction, appears incomprehensible. All 
social phenomena which possess the peculiar 
index of collective validity impress us as 
reality and continue to do so even if our 
critical knowledge tells us they are not rezl. 
This is a fact that can neither be ignored nor 
denied. A good example is seen in the im- 
pressive values of the collectively founded 
and accepted prestige of a famous person. It 
persists almost unimpaired even if on the 
level of our individual and critical experience 
we find out and become fully aware that the 
implied qualities are imaginary. Something 
is presented symbolically which simply is 
not there. Related to this is the well-known 
“halo effect” of prestige. An example comes 
easily to mind: the famous and popular gen- 
eral proclaimed as candidate for President — 


with little or no regard for his actual qualifi- 
cations for the role. 

Here we are dealing, obviously, with a pe- 
culiar illusion of social perception which, in 
its psychological structure, reveals a strange 
similarity with the much better-known opti- 
cal illusions. Both the illusions of social per- 
ception and the optical illusions are char- 
acterized by a specific kind of tenacity. The - 
collectively valid prestige of a person, in- 
herent in its image, persists in spite of our 
critical knowledge, by which it is refuted. It 
persists in the same way as does the illusion 
of the stick which continues to look broken 
when put in water, in spite of our knowledge 
that it is not broken. 

We shall return to this strange and per- 
plexing state of affairs in this study again 
and again. Its full implications will become 
more and more evident as we proceed with 
our analysis. We shall come to understand 
that fundamentally human relations are 
based on social perception which is ines- 
capably split within itself. And that, there- 
fore, we are bound to live in a social world 
which is basically split into “reality” and 
“something else.” 

4. Interpretations “in principle” vs. inter- 
pretations “in fact.”-—About any state of af- 
fairs we may have either a view “in prin- 
ciple” or a view “in fact.” In making this 
distinction, we are facing another pair of 
modes of personality interpretations. This 
distinction refers both to “views” and to 
“interpretations.” 

The views, or interpretations, “in prin- 
ciple” are those we hold, or perform, about 
social facts and issues in a generalized, so to 
speak, “philosophical” way, that is, as long 
as we are not faced by any necessity for doing 
something about thosé facts and issues in a 
responsible way. Our views and our inter- 
pretations “in principle” are like a game the 
results of which do not carry any serious im- 
plications for ourselves. They reveal only 
how we think we would act, or how we think 
we ought to act, when confronted by certain 
situations or issues, but they do not reveal 
how we would really act. 

Our views and interpretations ‘‘in fact,” 
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on the other hand, are those which actually 
determine our actions and reactions when 
confronted by certain situations and issues. 

An example will best illustrate the mean- 
ing of the distinction. An individual sin- 
cerely asserts that he does not understand 
how an intelligent man can take such things 
as titles, or similar social distinctions, seri- 
ously. At the same time he takes very seri- 
ously being praised by a particular person 
who enjoys prestige because of some title or 
some other distinction, even though this per- 
son obviously does not know anything about 
what he is praising. And, still, this individual 
who behaves as according to his own prin- 
ciples no intelligent person can. behave con- 
siders himself to be a very intelligent man. 

Now, it would be very poor psychology to 
resolve the contradiction between these two 
modes of views and interpretations, both re- 
ferring to the same state of affairs, by saying 
that the views “in principle” of our man are 
artificial and false and that only his views 
“in fact” are genuine and true. This may be 
so but need not be. Such an explanation of 
the striking contradiction would obviously 
oversimplify, or even distort, the nature of 
the dilemma. As a matter of fact, both 
views, or interpretations, can be equally 
genuine and sincere, each in its own domain. 
This does not mean, of course, that the in- 
terpretations “in principle” might not func- 
tion at times as rationalization, in which 
case they are really spurious. But it is not 
always this way. 

Most people do not know what views 
they hold “in fact,” thateis, what views 
would determine their actions in a concrete 
situation. If they reflect, or are asked to re- 
flect, about their views and interpretations, 
they grasp unwittingly and pay attention 
only to what they find in the dimension of 
views and interpretations “in principle.” 
They remain largely unaware that there are 
two levels, so to speak. 

Between these two modes there obtains a 
very complicated interrelation. It would bea 
great mistake to assume that the views and 
interpretations “in principle” are simply 
generalizations of our views and interpreta- 


tions “in fact.” It would be equally mistaken 
to assume that our views and interpretations 
“in fact” are simply applications, or implica- 
tions, of what we think “in principle.” We 
have rather to recognize that both modes in 
question are controlled by different psycho- 
logical laws and that each has its own valid- 
ity in its own psychological area, independ- 
ently of the other. 

We need also to be careful not to confuse 
the distinction discussed here with the dis- 
tinction between attitudes and motives, on 
the one hand, and overt behavior, on the 
other; or, again, between convictions as to 
how we ought to behave, on the one hand, 
and our actual behavior, on the other. Our 
present distinction does not refer to contra- 
dictions between certain inner factors (mo- 
tives) and certain overt forms of behavior 
but to contradictions which obtain, or might 
obtain, within the area of inner factors..The 
following applications of this distinction will 
serve further to clarify the meaning. 

Since what we call “ideologies” are sys- 
tematized assumptions, interpretations, and 
views accepted in a given group, we are jus- 
tified in saying that most people have two 
kinds of ideologies: ideologies “in principle” 
and ideologies “in fact.” This is a highly im- 
portant distinction which, unfortunately, is 
widely ignored, especially in the social psy- 
chology of collective behavior. Thus social 
scientists, particularly those who are influ- 
enced by the Marxian psychology, often are 
not fully aware that what they describe and 
analyze is only the ideology “in principle” of 
the masses. Class consciousness was and is— 
two world wars have shown it beyond any 
doubt—in many respects only an ideology 
“in principle.” Nationalism was and Is in our 
age the ideology “in fact.” It is this nation- 
alistic ideology “in fact” which uses the 
ideology “in principle” (democracy, for in- 
stance) only as a smoke screen to disguise 
the real motives and goals of collective 
actions. 

The difference between the interpreta- 
tions “in principle” and the interpretations 
“in fact” becomes increasingly clear when 
we consider problems of nationalism from a 
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slightly different point of view, namely, the 
problem of ethnocentrism (what the author 
has elsewhere defined as ‘‘unconscious na- 
tionalism”). It is one thing to know “in 
principle” about ethnocentrism as a chér- 
acteristic of collective attitudes, and it is 
quite another story to be specifically aware 
of our own ethnocentrism in its concrete fea- 
tures. Of ethnocentrism “in fact” we are 
much too often unaware. A good case in 
point appears În the otherwise excellent ar- 
ticle by Clyde Kluckhohn on the “Concept 
of Culture.” After having analyzed “in 
principle” in the most penetrating way the 
hidden presuppositions and distorted per- 
spectives which members of one cultural 
group have with reference to members of 
`” another cultural group, Kluckhohn still ar- 
rives “in fact” at the conclusion that som:- 
thing is basically wrong with the culture of 
the enemies. 

It is important to note that the collective 
forms of our own bias reveal themselves 
most definitely in the concrete examples we 
choose to prove our point. Thus, members of 
two anatagonistic national groups may 
easily agree with each other “in principle” 
about the dangers of nationalism. However, 
as a rule, each will exemplify these dangers 
by calling attention to the facts which show 
the nationalism of the other, for, of their 
own, both are unaware “‘in fact.”’3 

5. Primary vs. secondary interpretations. — 
Primary mechanisms are those that directly 
shape and misshape our perceptions, obser- 
vations, and judgments about other people. 
They lead to primary interpretations and 
misinterpretations and thus to primary im- 
ages of the persons observed. In addition to 


2In The Science of Man in the World Crisis, ec. 
Ralph Linton (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), pp. 78-106. 


3 What Myrdal calls the ‘‘American Creed” is, in 
our opinion, only the American creed “‘in principle,” 
not the American creed “in fact.” Myrdal, therefore, 
does not clarify but rather confuses the real issue. 
For the basic split, and thus the basic dilemma, is 
not between the “‘creed” and the “practices.” The 
real split lies within the creed (Gunnar Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma [2 vols.; New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1944]). 


these primary mechanisms, there are others 
which operate indirectly in and through the 
already existing or primary images. These 
secondary mechanisms have the function of 
preventing us from perceiving the obvious 
fact that we are victims of certain illusions 
operating within our social perception. The 
result is further strengthening and preserv- 
ing of the false or distorted images we may 
have acquired. We shall enlarge upon these 
concepts of primary and secondary interpre- 
tations in another context in the following 
chapter. Hence mere identification of them 
is presented here. 


We have provided ourselves in this chap- 
ter with conceptual tools which, we hope, 
will help us to carry out the analysis of the 
main types of personality misinterpretations 
in a clear and understandable way. Let us 
always keep in mind that this is not a study 
in social perception but in false social per- 
ception. Consequently, we are selecting al- 
ways those factors and aspects of social per- 
ception which distort our images of other 
people. This explains why the whole area of 
understanding other people remains here in 
the background—not understanding but 
misunderstanding is our point of attention. 

The material of this chapter offers a par- 
tial answer to the question which perhaps 


. the reader is already asking. Our basic thesis 


assumes not only the existence of misinter- 
pretations functioning within our social per- 
ception but also their tendency to persist in 
spite of experiences which apparently ought 
to disprove and* refute them. Our assump- 
tion being correct, the question we have in 
mind here is: How can these misinterpreta~ 
tions, these irrational mechanisms, remain 
effective in spite of such contradicting ex- 
periences? 

We have already touched upon this ques- 
tion, clearly of basic significance to our 
whole study, and shall have occasion to re- 
turn to it. Here, however, the following 
comments seem in order. 

First of all, let us keep well in mind the 
“obvious” fact that our conceptions about 
social reality are determined by two sets of 
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factors: on the one hand, by the individual 
experiences we have in the course of our lives 
(which experiences, by the way, are actually 
not so individual as they might appear); 
and, on the other hand, by ideas which we 
simply take over from other people in imi- 
tating them or learning from them. In prag- 
matic terms of survival values, it is in many 
- situations more imperative for an individual 
to have, or at least to pretend to have, ideas 
which coincide with false but collectively ac- 
cepted ideas of his group than to hold ideas 
which, even though objectively true, are not 
accepted, or are even rejected, by his group. 
It is, therefore, by no means surprising that 
false images of personalities may persist in 
spite of contradicting experiences as long as 
they do coincide with the operation. of col- 
lective mechanisms of interpreting people in 
a given group. 

Second, not only our ideas and concep- 
tions but even our perceptions and experi- 
ences are influenced by cultural patterns and 
social frames of reference. We perceive, we 
“experience,” often only those facts, or only 
those aspects of social reality, which fit into 
the scheme of our socially and culturally pre- 
formed and prepared dispositions of perceiv- 
ing (or not-perceiving),, of having (or not 
having) certain experiences. What lies out- 
side or beyond this preformed and prepared 
scheme often does not penetrate the field of 
our potential experiences. How this “im- 
permeability to experience,” to use a term of 
Lévy-Briihl, operates within the social per- 
ception will be shown in detail in the next 
chapter. Suffice it to say again that, in the 
light of a realistic social psychology which 


does not have any illusions as to the ration- 
ality of men, it is not surprising that false 
images can and do tenaciously persist in 
spite of a wealth of contradicting experi- 
ences by which those images “ought” to be 
disproved. Not only is it not surprising; one 
ought even to-expect it to be the case. 

We compared on one of the preceding 
pages the illusions of social perceptions with 
optical illusions. We might use now another 
simile and compare the collective misinter- 
pretations of personality operating within a 
social group, or within a culture, m their 
psychological structure with paranoias, or, 
more cautiously, with paranoid conditions. 
Here, as there, we have to deal with certain 
unshakable, fairly well systematized false 
conceptions, which are “impermeable to ex- 
perience.” The only difference between them 
is that in the field of sociopsychological illu- 
sions and misinterpretations we have to deal 
not with an individual but with a collective 
paranoia {paranoid condition). The practi- 
cal consequences of this difference are, of 
course, enormous, for, whereas a person who 
is possessed by an individual paranoia is con- 
sidered insane, the person who shares a col- 
lective paranoia is considered to be normal 
within his group. It is the man rather who 
does not share the collective paranoia of his 
group, or of his culture, or of his epoch who 
is in danger of being considered, or even of 
really becoming, insane.4 


4 An excellent discussion of this problem is found 
in Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Men- 
tal Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), esp. chap. x, “Mind and 
Society.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ANALYSIS AND TYPOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
MISINTERPRETATIONS 


I 

VERYTHING we have said so far has 
been, in a way, preliminary in nature. 
Our first step consisted in defining our prob- 
lem by clarifymg the basic ambiguity of 
“expressive” factors in interhuman rela- 
tions. After having completed this task in 
the first chapter by introducing the distinc- 
, tion between expression and impression, we 
made explicit in the second chapter the 
sociopsychological structure of our percep- 
tual world, a structure which forms the 
framework and background of all inter- 
human relations. Finally, in the third chap- 
ter, we described and analyzed the basic 
modes of interpretations and misinterpreta- 

tions of personality. 

Now, having completed this preliminazy 
work, we are able to attack our main prob- 
lem: the types and the dynamics of per- 
sonality misinterpretations as they operite 
in human relations. 

In defining the subject matter of this 
study as misinterpretations of personality in 
everyday life, we seem silently to imply that 
we are studying these misinterpretations in 
our culture, in our society, in our epoca. 
This silent assumption requires explicit 
clarification. 

In analyzing and discussing certain ‘‘o3- 
vious” sociopsychological facts by which we 
are confronted in everyday life, we have to 
be very careful to avoid two opposite errors. 


On the one hand, there is always some dan- , 


ger that in describing the social psychology 
of the everyday life we may easily forget 
that what we describe is not social psychcl- 
ogy of everyday life in general. It is rather 
social psychology of human relations in our 
culture, in our society, in our epoch. Psv- 
chology to date has heavily sinned in this 
respect. On the other hand, however, theze 
is also danger of succumbing to the oppo- 
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site fallacy of talking about fairly general 
characteristics and types of behavior as if 
they were peculiar to a certain social group, 
culture, or historical period. 

In trying to avoid both fallacies in this 
study, we wish to make it clear that our 
analysis refers primarily to the misinterpre- 
tations of personality as observed in our cul- 
ture; our society, our age. Some of the mis- 
interpretations, even though in all probabil- 
ity not completely specific to our culture, 
society, or epoch, do appear in them in an 
aggravated form. This would apply, for in- 
stance, to the tendency to evaluate people 
according to success and failure. Other mis- 
interpretations are, in all probability, really 
specific, or near-specific, to our culture. Still 
others are not specific but fairly universal, 
since they are rooted in certain basic condi- 
tions of all human relations. Whenever ad- 
visable, we shall identify to which of these 
groups the different types of personality 
misinterpretations belong as we discuss 
them on the following pages. 

The various types of misinterpretations 
being discussed are in many respects inter- 
dependent and in some respects even over- 
lapping in character. Some of them are so 
closely related to each other that perhaps 
they would be as well considered only as dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same basic 
mechanism. Whether this interdependence 


i] 

tIt seems to us that, e.g., Margaret Mead suc- 
cumbs to this second fallacy in her book And Keep 
Your Powder Dry when she discusses certain psycho- 
logical characteristics of Americans as if they were 
specifically American while they are by no means 
nationally specific. On the other hand, she ignores 
certain really specific American national characteris- 
tics, especially those related to the radically prag- 
matic philosophy of life (Margaret Mead, And Keep 
Your Powder Dry: An Anthropologist Looks at Ameri- 
ca [New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1942]). 
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is so close that all misinterpretations we 
shall discuss should be considered as parts of 
a more or less coherent system, or whether 
they might be reduced to some few more 
fundamental, underlying mechanisms, are 
questions we wish to leave open. However, 
we do wish to mention that the various mis- 
interpretations are not of equal importance. 
Some of them are more central, some more 
peripheral, in their significance. Although 
not too certain and decided in the choice, we 
are inclined to consider two of the mecha- 
nisms as the most fundamental: the mecha- 
nism which shall be discussed under the name 
“limits of insight” and “the tendency to 
overestimate the personal and to underesti- 
mate the situational factors” in the dynam- 
ics of personality misinterpretations. Thus 
we are saying that we in the main misinter- 


pret and misunderstand each other in two. 


ways. First, we are different and are not 
aware in what respect, to what degree, and 
why we are different. Second, we are all of us 
acting and reacting in a framework of dif- 
ferent situations, and we fail to realize or are 
even blinded to the full implications of this 
part of the nature of human relations. It is, 
incidentally, this tendency to underestimate 
the role of situational factors in which the 
ideological background and social function 
of personality misinterpretations become 
most strikingly apparent.? 


I, THE TENDENCY TO OVERESTIMATE 
THE UNITY OF PERSONALITY 


The following three examples will serve 
as illustrations of the mechahisms which fall 
under this category: 

_ Weare passing by the army barracks and 
see how a sergeant is handling his subordi- 
nates. He barks his commands, snaps at any 


2 As far as dynamics of personality are concerned, 
we are more in agreement with, let us say, Kurt 
Lewin’s field-theoretical approach than with the the- 
ories of orthodox psychoanalysis. However, we wish 
to emphasize as strongly as possible that what we are 
interested in in this study is not the dynamics of 
motivations per se but rather the discrepancy be- 
tween personality motivations, on the one hand, and 
personality interpretations as operating in interhu- 
man relations, on the other. 


attempted questions on the part of his men, 
listens to no excuses or explanations, and is 
downright rude. Now, confronted by this 
type of behavior, we are not, as a rule, in- 
clined to say to ourselves or to others, “This 
man is performing certain social functions 
defined by the context of military regula- 
tions and standards. He is behaving in a way 
which corresponds to expected and stereo- 
typed norms of behavior in this type of so- 
cial role.” Rather, we tend to react in a way 
which, on the verbal level, would sound 
something like this: “The man is rude,” or 
“The man has such-and-such personality 
characteristics which make him behave in 
this way.” 

A second example: A teacher complains 
to a mother that her boy behaves in an in- 
tolerable way and continually disturbs the 
class. The mother retorts angrily that this 
cannot be, for of her several children this 
particular boy is the nicest child one can im- 
agine. The teacher thinks, “Something is 
wrong with this mother; she is either blind 
or she feels that she has to defend her child 
even though she knows that what she says is 
not true.” The mother thinks, “Something 
is wrong with the teacher; he is obviously 
prejudiced, and this bias distorts his judg- 
ment.” As a matter of fact, both the teacher 
and the mother are victims of an uncon- 
scious misinterpretative assumption which 
prevents for each of them a correct under- 
standing of the situation. Their false as- 
sumption is related to the tendency to over- 
estimate the unity of personality. This tend- 
ency blinds mother and teacher to the “ob- 
vious” fact that the boy has, as do many 
other people, two or more “characters,”’ 
each coming to the surface, depending on 
the situation in which he finds himself, and 
also that there might exist a very compli- 
cated under-the-surface connection between 
these “characters” which cannot be defined 
in a too simple manner. 

A third example: A man is under sus- 
picion of murder. During the investigation 
certain definite abnormalities of his sexual 
behavior come to light, even though there is 
no evidence that they are related in any way 
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to the committed murder. Again, the fre- 
quent reaction in many people, if verbalized, 
would read something like this: “This men 
whose sexual life deviates so strangely from 
the norm can also be expected to deviate 
from other social norms in any other re- 
spect.” However, here again the overestima- 
tion of personality unity has probably m3- 
led their interpretative reaction. The sexual 
behavior might function in an individual zc- 
cording to a very specific sexual dynamics, 
either not affecting other areas of behavior 
or affecting them, but in a much more com- 
plicated way than simply in terms of an as- 
sumed interdependence between sex devia- 
tions and propensity toward criminal be- 
havior. Thus, again, the tendency to over- 
estimate the unity of personality might cp- 
erate as a source of misinterpretations and 
misevaluations. 

- If the mechanisms which control our par- 
ception of other people would function 
simply in terms of registering only certain 
wavs of behavior, then, in the case of the 
sergeant mentioned in our first example, we 
would say only that he behaved in a certain 
situation, at a certain time, in a certain way. 
This, however, is not the way in which our 
social perception and its mechanisms ac- 
tually do operate. Rather, they function so 
as to transcend in many ways and many di- 
rections the pure raw material and to con- 
struct out of this material a more or less 
well-organized and integrated image of thé 
given personality. This image construction 
is usually endowed in our minds with only 
those alleged characteristics which promise 
to help us explain, as a manifestation of the 
underlying personality, the behavior with 
which we are confronted. In other words, we 
have the tendency to consider a partial 
structure of personality which happens to be 
visible to us as if this partial structure were 
the total personality “itself.” 

Here we are faced with an obvious distor- 
tion in our social perception. Additional 
ones will be pointed out as we proceed in the 
consideration of other types of personality 
misinterpretations. Many of these distor- 
tions appear so obvious that one must ask 
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how we can remain so unaware of them. It 
is as if we were not aware of what we ought to 
be aware. To explain this seeming paradox, 
we must return to the concept of “second- 
ary mechanisms” introduced in chapter iii. 
These mechanisms veil and prevent us from 
seeing our “obvious” misconceptions as, for 
example, the overestimating of the unity of 
personality. The following discussion. dem- 
onstrates the chief ways in which the second- 
ary mechanisms operate in thus preventing 
the recognition and correction of our mis- 
conceptions. 

a) Once the image of another person, 
shaped by primary mechanisms of one kind 
or another, is fixed in our minds, we tend 
either to overlook all factors in the other 
person which do not fit into our precon- 
ceived scheme; or, else, we misinterpret all 
unexpectedly emerging factors in order 
to preserve our preformed misconceptions. 
In the teacher-mother example presented 
above, the expectations and interpretations 
both of the mother and of the teacher were 
dominated by the misconception that the 
aspect of personality of the boy which they 
had the opportunity to observe is identical 
with his total personality or, at least, that 
this aspect represents his “real” personality 
as compared with which all other aspects are 
either superficial, or insignificant, or arti- 
ficial, or have even the outright character of 
a simulation. Thus, in order to prevent the 
disintegration of our preconceived image 
under the impact of contradicting experi- 
ences, we ascribe to one aspect of personal- 
ity the character of “reality,” to other as- 
pects the character of superficial, or arti- 
ficial, “roles.” 

b) As a rule, we meet and enter into per- 
sonal relations with other people in certain 
more or less definite situations, playing cer- 
tain more or less definite roles. Even though 
we often are not aware of it, we ourselves are 
a very important factor in the total situa- 
tion which determines and evokes the type 
of behavior the other person is expected to 
play in the given relation. The father, as a 
tule, sees his son in this latter’s role as a 
“son,” for his (the father’s) mere presence 
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usually is bound to evoke this aspect of his 
son’s personality and to eliminate, or to sup- 
press, any other aspect. The employer sees, 
as a rule, his employee in the role of an 
“employee,” that is, behaving as one is ex- 
pected to behave toward the boss. The 
teacher sees his pupils in the role of “pu- 
pils”; and similar examples. It is our own 
presence which either evokes or suppresses 
the manifestations of certain personality as- 
pects of other people. Quite frequently we 
remain completely ignorant as to how they 
behave, or how they would behave, without 
our being present. To gauge correctly what 
in the observed behavior of other people has 
to be interpreted as reaction to ourselves 
and to our own characteristics is one of the 
most essential conditions of having psycho- 
logical insight. 

Now, if we happen to see a person whom 
we believe we know very well acting in a 
manner which is at variance with our expec- 
tations, either we are quite shocked and con- 
fused or we try to save our own false concep- 
tion by declaring, ‘Something is wrong with 
the person.” It does not frequently occur to 
us that something might be wrong with our 
own assumptions and interpretations. 

We can well illustrate the peculiar situa- 
tion we confront here by using a metaphor. 
Let us Imagine a room with several doors for 
enirance. When closed, the room is dark. 
Each door, when opened, automatically 
switches on a different kind of light. De- 
pending on whether you enter the room 
through the first, the second, or the third 
door, you will find yourself placed in a 
“red,” or “blue,” or “green” room. Now, let 
us assume that you would enter, or would 
even be expected to enter, the room always 
through the same, let us say, through the 
third door. What would be the consequence 
of this kind of procedure for your conception 
about the room? You would, obviously, 
come to believe that the room is always il- 
lumined by a green light, and you might 
even be inclined to call the room “the green 
room.” The fact would remain concealed 
from you that the room is not always green 
and that its green illumination is caused by 


your entering it always through the same 
door. You would probably be extremely per- 
plexed as to how it is possible for other 
people who enter the room by other doors to 
be so thoroughly foolish, or ignorant, or dis- 
honest, as to declare that the room is not 
green but red or blue. Endless arguments 
might ensue as to who is right. Is the room 
“really” red, or “really” blue, or “really” 
green? Only someone who knows the secret 
of the various doors would be able to under- 
stand and to explain why different people 
are seeing the same room “in a different 
light.” 

It is a stmilar story with the different as- 
pects of personality of other people, each of 
which is, unwittingly, evoked as reaction to 
our and other’s behavior.? Many disagree- 
ments about interpreting and evaluating 
other people could be resolved easily if we 
would realize that those disagreements are 
simply the result of our not being aware that 
we ourselves are “switching on” different 
aspects of other people’s personalities by the 
mere fact of our presence. 

c) There is still a third factor which, act- 
ing as 2 secondary mechanism, helps to per- 
petuate cur distorted images about other 
people, in spite of the illusory character of 
those images. It is the tendency of other 
people, whether consciously or unconscious- 
ly, to anticipate and to adjust their behavior 
in some degree to the expectations and im- 
ages we hold in our minds about their per- 
sonalities. Consequently, the images we hold 
of other people are not only mirrors which 
redect, whether correctly or not, their per- 
sonalities, but they are also dynamic factors 
which control the behavior of those people. 
As a matter of fact, the images turn out of- 
ten to be stronger than the realities which 
they represent. In case of a discrepancy be- 
tween the socially accepted image of per- 

3 This metaphor was used by the author in his 
article, “Cie Uberschatzung der Einheit der Per- 
sOnlichkeit als Tauschungsquelle,” Zeitschrift fiir 
angewandte Psychologie, X XXIII (1929), 273-87. In 
discussing a similar type of problem, Gerard L. 
DeGré in his monograph Ideology and Society (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1943) is using a 
graphic presentation which follows a similar pattern. 
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sonality and the personality “‘itself,” it is 
often the personality itself which has to ad- 
just to its distorted reflection in the “mir- 
ror.” Thus, in human relations the image 
often gets taken as the “real thing,” ard 
frequently the individuals concerned are 
forced to play the roles assigned to them ky 
the perplexing reflections in the mirrors of 
social perception. 

The ex-convict is frequently one of thes2. 
Although he may return to his community 
with a new view of himself and a determina- 
tion to become a good citizen, the opinions 
the people of the community hold of him and 
ex-convicts in general often prevent his ac- 
complishing his good aims. Instead, in bit- 
terness and resentment, he often gives up 
the struggle and becomes what the commu- 
nity expected—a hardened criminal. Some- 
times, too, the situation is reversed. The ex- 
convict comes back hardened, embittered, 
and with his worst characteristics emphe- 
sized. Some one or several persons take an 
interest in him, play up his better qualities, 
and through encouragement he comes to be 
what they see him as—a good citizen. In 
either case, although other factors are also 
involved, the ex-convict has found himse{ 
impelled to live up to an image of himself 
held by others. 

d) Finally, in closing this discussion cf 
secondary mechanisms making possible the 
perpetuating of our misconceptions, we note 
that sometimes our experiences with other 
people turn out to be so totally at variance 
with our preconceived images about their 
personality, and consequently with our ex- 
pectations as to their behavior, that it is 
utterly impossible to maintain our images 
which have been based on misinterpreta- 
tions operating within our social perception. 
Thus, eventually we might be compelled to 
give up our illusory construction. Even then 
the change will frequently be restricted to 
our conscious interpretations “in principle,” 
leaving the more deep-seated interpretations 
. “in fact” unaffected by the occurring trans- 
formations. 

We return now to further consideration 
of the tendency to overestimate the unity of 


personality as a source of misinterpretations 
and wish to mention here one characteristic 
“disunity” in the personality makeup of the 
modern man. We have in mind the disunity 
and tension between the private and the oc- 
cupational aspects of our personalities. As a 
result of several historical developments, 
particularly as a result of the specialization 
and depersonalization of our occupational 
activities, the tension and disunity between 
these two aspects of our personalities have 
dangerously increased. This state of affairs 
is symbolized in spatial terms by living in 
one place and working in another. The split 
is an important source of many conflicts and 
dilemmas in our modern life. The more de- 
personalized our occupational activities are 
growing, the more urgently do we feel the 
need to save the threatened deeper meanings 
and values of life by finding a home for them 
in the area of our private relations. 

An important question relative to the fact 
of disunity in a personality might be raised 
at this point. It is the question: Which of the 
partial “sides,” or “aspects,” or “roles” of 
the disunited personality should be consid- 
ered as something like its “core”? Or, to put 
it another way, which characteristics of an 
individual constitute his “real” personality 
as over against the “roles” he is only “play- 
ing’’? Does it or does it not make any sense 
to ask this kind of question? 

Our answer is that it does make sense to 
ask this question, provided we approach the 
problem from different angles. Thus, first, 
we might ask with which “aspects,” or 
“sides,” or “parts” of his personality has the 
individual identified himself. If we ask this 
first question, the answer has to be given in 
terms of the conception of the individual 
about himself. Second, we might ask, in 
terms of a sociopsychological approach, 
which aspects or roles played by a given in- 
dividual are considered by other people as 
representing his “real self.” Again, we might 
ask, in terms of personality dynamics, in 
which parts or roles the greatest amount 
of the psychological energy of the given in- 
dividual is involved. 

This means that the question as to which 
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aspects, parts, or roles have to be considered 
as the “core of personality” of an individual 
can be answered only in terms of one of 
these three or other significant perspectives. 
It means also that it cannot be answered in 
any absolute terms. In other words, it does 
not make any sense to ask questions about 
` the “core of personality,” or about the “real 
self,” without having in advance defined ex- 
plicitly the pomt of view from which the 
question is being asked. Otherwise, we are 
not facing a meaningful problem but rather 
a pseudo-problem which we cannot solve. 


i. SUCCESS AND FAILURE AS SOURCES 
OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


Factors associated with success and fail- 
ure constitute another very important source 
of personality misinterpretations. They are 
probably more closely related to the pattern 
of our particular culture than the misinter- 
pretations discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion, especially in the extreme form of the 
success mythology in modern society (in the 
American society probably still more so than 
in the European). Since the author of this 
study dedicated a whole series of his publica- 
tions to a systematic analysis of the role of 
success ideology in modern society, and 
since we shall examine certain aspects of this 
problem in the last chapter, in the section on 
“Ideology of Success and the Dilemma of 
Education,” we shall limit ourselves here to 
the discussion of those facts which are di- 
rectly related to our main problem.‘ 

We often deceive ourselves into believing 
that we interpret and evaluate other people 
according to the merits of their personal 
characteristics. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we interpret andeevaluate other people 
(and even ourselves), whether consciously or 
unconsciously, not according to their real 
characteristics but rather according to the 
consequences of their actions. Largely this 
means according to success and failure. In 


4 See especially my little monograph, Kritik des 
Erfelges: Eine soztologische Untersuchung (Leipzig: 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1930), and my article, ‘“‘Einige 
typische Deutungen der Erfolgstatsachen,” Kölner 
Viertetjahrshefte für Soziologie, X (1931), 51—66. 


doing so, we are not aware that our inter- 
pretations and evaluations operate under 
the false assumption as to the real conditions 
of social success. 

In order to understand the problem this 
behavior presents, we have to consider the 
following facts. Success of an individual in 
the social space depends obviously partly on 
his personal and partly on situational fac- 
tors or, more precisely, on the interaction 
between these two sets of factors. We shall 
call the first set P-faciors, the second S-fac- 
tors. The P-factors, in turn, have to be sub- 
divided into two groups: P’ and P”. The 
P'-factors are those personal success-pro- 
ducing factors which are not only actually 
success-producing but also valuable accord- 
ing to our accepted social and moral stand- 
ards. Examples would be, on the intellectual 
side, abilities, intelligence, and skills; and, 
on the emotional side, helpfulness, kindness, 
fair play, and the like. P’’-factors, on the 
other hand, are also success-producing if 
shrewdly applied; but, if recognized for 
what they are, they are disapproved or con- 
demned in accordance with our social and 
moral standards, at least in the dimension of 
our evaluation “in principle.” To these P’’- 
factors belong such traits and ways of be- 
havior as craftiness, recklessness, ability to 
exploit weaknesses of other people, and a 
whole host of more or less surreptitious tech- 
niques of manipulating other people. It is 
clear that, whereas the P’-factors operate in 
a definitely overt way, P’’-factors are effec- 
tive only if, and m so far, as they are 
properly disguised. 

Tn addition to P’- and P’’-factors, success 
depends alsə on S-factors. These S-factors 
include all objective conditions of success, 
such as privileges, economic opportunities, 
favorable start, social connections, and the 
like. The evaluative attitudes toward the 
significance of S$-factors as conditions of suc- 
cess in our culture are somewhat ambiguous, 
depending on different circumstances. 

Applying this conceptual framework to 
our problem, we can say that social success, 
that is, making money, advancing in one’s 
career, getting a job which has a higher 
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status, becoming famous, etc., depends on 
_three groups of factors: the S-factors, which 
have nothing whatsoever to do with any 
personality characteristics; the P’-factocs, 
which are valuable according to our own ac- 
cepted standards; and the P’’-factors, which, 
in spite of being condemned “‘in principle,” 
prove very frequently, if shrewdly disguised, 
to possess a positive efficacy as far as success 
is concerned. 

' This is, in general outlines, the actual 
state of affairs concerning the real condi- 
tions of success. If, therefore, we were to 
base our evaluation of individuals on objec- 
tive and factual criteria, it would be neces- 
sary, first of all, to ascertain to what extent 
success and failure in a given case depended 
upon the operation of the factors P’, P’”’, and 
S, respectively. Yet, obviously, we are fol- 
lowing in everyday life a very different pro- 
cedure in interpreting and evaluating other 
people. Since we do not have either time, or 
opportunity, or even inclination to pene- 
trate into the complexities of the conditions 
of success and the subtleties of success-pro- 
ducing personality characteristics, we tend 
on the level of the all-important, uncon- 
scious interpretations “in fact” to ascribe 
the “whole” success of an individual to his 
real or supposed P’-characteristics, in disre- 
gard of the function of P’’- and S-factors in 
determining the chances of success. We react 
as if success depended exclusively on the 
operation of P’-factors, and as if P”- end 
5-factors simply did not exist. 

Thus, even though we often know “in 
principle” the realistic conditions under 
which success is actually obtained, neverthe- 
less “in fact”? we continue to evaluate other 
people (and often even ourselves) on the 
basis of a factual misinterpretation; and our 
critical knowledge “in principle” remzins 
submerged and ineffective. Instead of realiz- 
ing that we tend to consider those who are 
successful as, allegedly, possessing certain 
valued characteristics, we reverse the real 
interdependence and say that these valued 
characteristics are the all-important and 
sufficient conditions of being successful. 

It is important, however, to be aware that 
the successful individual in our society is ap- 
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preciated not simply because he is successful 
but rather because his success is collectively 
interpreted as a sign and result of those per- 
sonality characteristics which are valued in 
our culture. As happens so frequently in hu- 
man relations, here, too, moral misevalua- 
tions are based on factual misinterpreta- 
tions. 

Summing up, we may say that the at- 
tributing of “merit” and “fault,” of ap- 
proval and rejection, in our society on the 
basis of success and failure is largely irra- 
tional in character. It operates under the 
assumption of an interdependence between 
certain specific personality characteristics 
and chances of success, which assumption 
does not have a valid foundation in facts. 
This misinterpretation is a source of one of 
the basic social illusions and has a tremen- 
dous importance for the whole fabric of our 
society. 

A characteristic, but by no means most 
important, consequence of our tendency to 
interpret and evaluate each other and our- 
selves in terms of success and failure can be 
observed in people’s habit of “keeping smil- 
ing” or of maintaining other pretenses of 
“heing fine.” This habit, by the way, mani- 
fests itself in a much more pronounced man- 
ner in America than in Europe. 

If we would make explicit the silent inter- 
pretations which are implied in this type of 
happy, or rather happy-looking, behavior, 
they would sound something like this: “If 
you are the right kind of fellow, you are, of 
course, successful; if you are successful, you 
are happy; and, if you are happy, it is only 
natural that you smile. If, on the other 
hand, you do not smile, this, dear friend, is 
a sign that you are not happy; and why, if I 
may ask you, are you not happy? We know 
—we know it very well. You are not happy 
because you are not successful. And why 
(I hope you will not mind my indiscreet 
inquiry), are you not successful? Come 
on, my friend, do not fool yourself. Face the 
facts as they are: Everybody knows very 
well that you are not successful because 
something is wrong with you. Otherwise you 
would be smiling.” 

By this rather simplg, effectively operat- 
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ing, compulsive sociopsychological mecha- 
nism the collective illusion is being main- 
tained that everybody is happy and setisfied 
with the existing state of affairs. As is well 
known, this mechanism in a most extreme 
form operates with reference to the Negroes, 
especially in the South: The Negroes are 
expected to look happy and cheerful; other- 
wise they are in danger of being suspected of 
being “subversive.” 

Lévy-Briihl reports, in one of his books 
dealing with the primitive mentality, that 
members of a certain tribe in Central Africa 
hold the belief that crocodiles devour only 
those men who have committed some evil 
act. Thus, whenever a member of this tribe 
falls victim to a crocodile, not one but two 
unpleasant things happen to him simul- 
taneously. First, he is eaten up; that is, he is 
destroyed physically; second, he 1s destroyed 
also morally, for the crocodile has eaten him 
“because” he did (or thought) some evil. 
Consequently, “It served him right,” Is the 
reaction of his fellow-men. 

It would be indeed a naiveté not to recog- 
nize the similarity between this primitive 
belief of the “savages” and the silent pre- 
suppositions and interpretations upon which 
our “civilized” ideology of success is based. 
Essentially, they are alike. And both serve 
the same social function, namely, the func- 
tion of concealing certain disturbing realities 
of life and maintaining the respectable ap- 
pearance that the individual “gets what he 
deserves.” Thus, the existing moral order of 
our life appears to be justified. 


NI. STEREOTYPED CLASSIFICATIONS AS 
SOURCES OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


It is this particular type of misinterpreta- 
tions which, under the name of “prejudices” 
or “stereotypes,” became one of the pre- 
dilected objects of research and discussion in 
American social science, especially in social 
psychology. The author of this study 1s defi- 
nitely convinced that the silent presupposi- 
tions on which the current theory of preju- 
dices is based are essentially incorrect. It is 
even very probable that they function, un- 
consciously, as a kind of escape mecha- 
nism which provides some social scientists 


with an opportunity for not facing realisti- 
cally certain disturbing facts. Instead of 
realizing that the so-called “prejudices” in 
a heterogeneous society are an inevitable re- 
sult of the existence of different subgroups 
living among one another; instead of ad- 
mitting that people are actually different in 
various respects and by various reasons and 
that they are, therefore, bound to develop 
different ideologies, different cultural pat- 
terns, anc different forms of W eltaveschau- 
ung; instead of understanding that each 
group simply defends its own beliefs in order 
to maintzin the integrity of its collective 
life, unrealistic social scientists are evading 
the real issue by declaring that “people are 
prejudiced.” This is as revealing as to say 
that people could easily get along with one 
another if they were not antagonistic toward 
one another. 

Be tha- as it may, we have at any rate to 
recognize that stereotyped classifications of 
individuals are only one segment in the 
much moze complicated, vast fabric of per- 
sonality misinterpretations operating in our 
society. These misinterpretations have to be 
analyzed and functionally understood in the 
framework of a comprehensive theory of so- 
cial perception. However, we shall not ex- 
amine the problem of so-called “prejudices” 
as such here but in the next section, where 
according to our point of view it mere prop- 
erly belongs. 

By social, or rather sociopsychological, 
stereotyped classification, we mean in this 
context the tendency to perceive and to 
evaluate other people not as individuals but 
as specimens of a social type (“categoric 
contacts’'). This mechanism, according to 
Georg Simmel, is one of the absolutely essen- 
tial preccnditions of the existence of any so- 
ciety and is therefore in itself not related to 
any spectfic social system, although its con- 
tent varies, of course, from society to so- 
clety. 

We shall discuss with relation to this 
mechanism three basic questions. First, in 
what does “classifying,” as a sociopsycho- 
logical mechanism, consist? Second, why, 
and in what way, do we select among many 
possible classifications of an individual a 
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specific one, and apply it in a given situa- 
tion, when it is obvious that each individuzl 
can be classified in different ways, according 
to different criteria? Third, in what respect 
and to what degree does the sociopsychologi- 
cal stereotyped classification imply mis- 
interpretations and misevaluations? 

In analyzing classification as a sociopsv- 
chological mechanism operating within tke 
social perception, we have to distinguish 
several steps, or phases, of the process tak- 
ing place. The first step consists in considez- 
ing a particular individual not as an individ- 
ual but as a representative of a social group 
or as a bearer of a social position (function). 
The second step, more or less implied in the 
first, consists in endowing the image of the 
classified individual with the traits really cr 
allegedly characteristic of the respective sc- 
cial group or function. In this second step cr 
phase is initiated, as a rule, the third sted 
which goes beyond the mere classification 
and contains factors of evaluation. To be 
more specific, the first step consists in classi- 
fying other people as, let us say, Frenchmen, 
employers, conservatives or radicals, men or 
women, and the like; the second step, in en- 
dowing the image of those people with ths 
assumed characteristics of Frenchmen, em- 
ployers, conservatives or radicals, etc.; the 
third, m evaluating them according to the 
status values of those groups which they rep- 
resent or functions which they perform. It is 
of no importance whether we shall consider 
these three factors as three phases in the 
process of social perception or as three ele- 
ments involved simultaneously in the act of 
social perception. 

The whole process of classifying could noz 
function as it does if we did not have pre- 
pared in our minds a whole system of more 
or less well-defined images (“stereotypes 
which we apply in the particular cases as 
they come along. What we are interested ir: 
here is not the origin of these stereotypec 
images but the way they function and the 
consequences they have in human relations. 

If we meet someone whom we are unable 
to classify because we do not find any stereo- 
typed image ready in our mind which could 


be applied in this particular case, we are 
mostly very perplexed and do not know how 
to meet the situation. An author made re- 
cently the penetrating remark that one of 
the causes of the suspicion about the Jews is 
the fact that they cannot be classified along 
the customary lines of racial, ethnic, or cul- 
tural identification and that they are, in a 
way, a “mystery” which cannot be solved.5 

Before turning to the analysis of the sec- 
ond step in the process of classifying people, 
we wish to mention that these preformed 
stereotyped images about other people are 
certainly among the most important factors 
in the system of “collective representations” 
necessary to guarantee a minimum of con- 
sensus for a group. Thus they should not be 


‘lightly dismissed as “prejudices.” 


Each individual is obviously a member of 
several, often of many, groups and performs 
several, often many, social functions. How, 
then, do we know how to classify individ- 
uals? How does it happen and how is it pos- 
sible that even though an individual we face 
might be at the same time an Englishman, a 
Protestant, a physician, a conservative, and 
what not, by and large, we do not have to 
reflect how, that is, according to which 
among several group memberships, posi- 
tions, or functions, we have to classify him? 
Rather, the choice is made in most cases 
without any specific reflection, automatical- 
ly as it were, and the whole process operates 
fairly smoothly in a definite direction. What 
are the mechanisms which control the 
“switchboard” performing, consciously or 
unconsciously, these classifications? 

The choice we make among different pos- 
sibilities in classifying an individual in one 
particular way and nof in another is moti- 
vated by two factors: by the attitude of the 
person performing the classificatory act and 
by the situation in which this act is being 
performed. However, as a rule, the situation 
seems to be the dominant factor. 

If Mr. Allen, being ill, calls at the office of 


5s Carl Mayer, “Religious and Political Aspects of 
Anti-Judaism,” in Jews in a Gentile World, ed. 
Isacque Graeber and Steuart H. Britt (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 311-28. 
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the physician, Dr. Jones, then Mr. Allen’s 
and Dr. Jones’s attitudes and mutual ex- 
pectations and roles are clearly defined by 
the situation in which they meet. The choice 
of the classificatory type to be applied in this 
situation is performed promptly and with- 
out any possible hesitation: Allen is consid- 
ered by Jones as a “patient,” Jones by 
Allen as a “doctor.” If, on the other hand, 
the same men happen to meet each other at 
a political rally, then Allen will probably 
classify Jones not as a “doctor” but as, let us 
say, a “radical,” and Jones will classify Al- 
len not as one of his patients but as one of 
his conservative opponents. If, however, the 
two, being, let us say, both Englishmen, 
were to come across.each other traveling in 
Italy, they might classify each other not as 
doctor, patient, radical, or conservative, but 
simply as “Englishmen” in contrast to those 
around them whom they would classify 
simply as Italians. 

Even though, as a rule, the situation 
evokes automatically the appropriate atti- 
tude and thus controls the selection of classi- 
ficatory types applied in concrete human re- 
lations, sometimes it is the attitude which 
prevails over the situation. The classifica- 
tory process operates then, so to speak, out 
of tune with the situation. In politically ex- 
cited periods, for instance, ideological atti- 
tudes might become so paramount that they 
control the classificatory mechanisms in 
complete disregard of the situations in which 
they function. A radical, then, might see in 
his doctor, even in a definite doctor-patient 
situation, not the “doctor’* but his “con- 
servative enemy” and might finally go to 
another doctor. Such functioning of classifi- 
catory acts out of tune with situations in 
which they take place and, under disregard 
of the roles by which they are defined, poses 
a question. Are we to consider this as a kind 
of social disorganization? It is a question not 
easily answered objectively. Certainly the 
answer depends upon our definition of social 
disorganization. As an author rightly said, 
“Social ‘disorganization’ is often the kind of 
social organization which we do not like.” 
The rationalistically minded social scientist 


will always be inclined to characterize those 
types of behavior which are dominated not 
by “reason” but by passions (which he does 
not like) as “pathological.” The social scien- 
tist, on the other hand, who is fully aware of 
fundamental irrationalities in human behav- 
ior, will be much more cautious in this re- 
spect. It will not be out of place to insert a 
few remarks here about this matter with 
reference to our main problem of misunder- 
standings in human relations. 

In analyzing and discussing the different 
types of misinterpretations (illusions) as 
they operate in everyday life, we have to 
keep in mind that the issue of the ultimate 
meaning and function of those misinterpre- 
tations (illusions) remains undecided. It 
would be certainly a too hasty and too ex- 
treme conclusion to declare that all illusions 
in human relations have to be considered 
simply as a form of social and psychological 
pathology. The issue is mach more compli- 
cated than that, for it is highly probable 
that certain illusions possess a positive func- 
tion and value. It remains a question 
whether all human relations would always 
operate more smoothly or with greater satis- 
faction if they were altogether freed from 
illusions. Perhaps some degree of illusion is a 
necessary as well as an inescapable element 
in the complexities of our life. People who 
wish to reform the world by trying to eradi- 
cate all irrationalities of life are perhaps 
nothing but faithful, even though somewhat 
transformed, followers of Don Quixote. The 
only reasonable thing we can do about the 
illusions and misinterpretations which are 
deeply rooted in the nature of our human 
existence is to neutralize their too disturbing 
effects by increasing awareness of when and 
how they are persistently operating within 
our social perception. 

We have so far discussed only certain 
ways in waich classificatory mechanisms 
function psychologically, without examining 
their possikly misinterpretative character. 
Let it be said, first of all, that current re- 
search and theory of “prejudices” sometimes | 
takes for granted that stereotypes are al- 
ways and in every respect entirely false. 
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This is indeed a very exaggerated concep- 
tion. A more detached and less-influenced- 
by-missionary-zeal approach will proceed 
under the assumption that classificatory 
types contain both elements of truth and 
elements of falsehood:: We shall examine 
now, using an example, the question as to 
whether there is a kind of sociopsychologizal 
probability that stereotyped classifications 
include often certain elements of misinter- 
pretations. We are, however, fully aware 
that the following analysis could not be ap- 
plied, without some important qualifiza- 
tions, to other types of stereotyped classifi- 
cations such as cultural, ethnic, racial, etc. 

We are selecting as an illustration a clas- 
sification which is based on the occupational 
role of the individual. The importance of 
this classification reveals itself in the fact 
that in asking the question, “Who is Jchn 
Doe?” we often, though not always, exp2ct 
as an answer the naming of his occupational 
status. In doing so, we silently assume that, 
knowing the occupational status of Mr. Doe, 
we learn something significant about his per- 
sonality structure. The question is: Is this 
silent assumption correct?® 

Let us first recognize that the assumption 
that, if we know the occupation of an irdi- 
vidual, we know important aspects of his 
personality (and not only his social status) 
is not entirely imaginary because occupation 
does actually shape personality to a substan- 
tial degree. Even if people are not choosing 
their occupations according to any inner 
predisposition which points in the direction 
of the particular occupation, but are simply 
pushed into it by sheer necessity, even then, 
eventually they will develop certain specific 


á The objection might be raised that the most im- 
portant classifications are those which are so obv-ous 
that we do not have even to ask the question, ““Who 
is John Doe?” for they reveal themselves, such as clas- 
sifications concerning sex, age, and race, which we 
can read from the bodily appearance; or those clas- 
sifications which refer to the ethnic backgrounc, or 
cultural background of the individual, and which re- 
veal themselves through language or manners. This 
objection would be valid. We have, therefore, to ad- 
mit that our discussion. on these pages has on.y a 
limited validity. 


personality characteristics (“occupational 
personality”) under the persistent impact of 
their occupational activities as well as their 
occupational ideologies. 

We recognize, of course, that by classi- 
fying people in terms of occupational dif- 
ferentiation, we actually are able to grasp 
one aspect of personality, often even an im- 
portant aspect of the given individual, and 
that therefore the classification has a certain 
valid psychological foundation. Yet, we still 
have to insist that social perception which 
follows blindly the lines indicated by clas- 
sificatory mechanisms is permeated by im- 
portant elements of misinterpretations. 

In much the same way that we cannot 
understand the nature of the complicated 
relations between a husband and his wife 
under the simple assumption that, since they 
are married and continue to be married to 
each other, they are happy with each other, 
we would also be unable to understand real- 
istically the involved psychological relations 
between total personality and occupational 
personality without taking into account the 
widespread ambivalent attitudes of many 
people toward their own occupations. Psy- 
chologically, “doctors” are not only “doc- 
tors” but simultaneously often also “anti- 
doctors”; “teachers” are not only “teach- 
ers” but also ‘‘anti-teachers,”’ and the like. 
Thus, in being classified in terms of their 
occupational personality, they will often 
have the feeling of being misclassified and 
even misunderstood. By the way, this might 
be one of the reasons why fathers often wish 
their sons to chéose another occupation than 
their own. Here again, as elsewhere, the 
source of the mismterpretations is to be 
found in the mistakenly oversimplified as- 
sumption concerning "the relation between 
the inner personality and the social role 
played by the individual.’ 

Even if the performed classification, in a 
given case, would be appropriate in so far as 
it would help to grasp and to define the occu- 
pational personality of an individual cor- 


7See my article, “On Some Psychological Con- 
flicts in Occupational Life,” Occupational Psychology 
(London), XIV (1940), 107-11. 
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rectly, it would still grasp and define only 
one aspect of his total personality. The total 
configuration would still remain beyond the 
range of social perception, and hence a kind 
of misinterpretation often is taking place. 
Finally, we have to admit that occupa- 
tional stereotypes and images are, to some 
degree, really either false or at least dis- 
torted conceptions. This is another, and 
some people would probably say the most 
important, source of misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings in this area of interhu- 
man relations. Perhaps the following joke is 
as good an illustration of the distorted con- 
ceptions inherent in our stereotypes of occu- 
pational personality as any we might offer: 
Two friends were crossing the ocean on a 
passenger liner. On a windy afternoon while 
on deck, they fell to discussing their fellow- 
passengers. One of the friends prided him- 
self on being able to tell the occupation of 
persons just by looking at them. Noticing a 
particular lady standing over by the rail, he 
offered to bet his friend ten dollars that she 
was a schoolteacher. The friend asked what 
made him so sure. He replied, “Oh, I don’t 
know. She just looks like one.” When the 
bets were placed, they decided to settle the 
matter by asking the lady herself. They in- 
troduced themselves, and the second friend 
said, “Pardon us, but will you settle a 
friendly little wager for us? My friend here 
has bet me ten dollars that you are a school- 
teacher. Are you?” The lady smilingly re- 
plied, ‘‘No, I am just seasick. That’s why I 
look this way!” Actually, of course, as the 
reader will be quick to recegnize, the joke 
has a dual thrust, but that distorted concep- 
tions are involved will not be questioned. 


IV. LIMITS OF INSIGHT AS SOURCES 
OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


The title of this section indicates less ade- 
quately than is desirable the nature of its 
content. However, we were unable to find 
another one which would serve any better. 
Not the limits of insight themselves, as a 
source of misinterpretations, but rather the 
psychological consequences of the lack of 
awareness of those limits constitute the sub- 


ject matter with which we are here con- 
cerned. In other words, we shall examine 
those peculiar misinterpretations in human 
relations which emerge and distort our so- 
cial perception, if and when we do not un- 
derstand that we do not understand other 
people who, in one way or another, are dif- 
ferent from ourselves. Our following discus- 
sion of this most perplexing problem will ar- 
rive at the very Socratic conclusion that, if 
people who do not understand each other at 
least understand that they do not under- 
stand each other, then they understand each 
other better than when, not understanding 
each other, they do not even understand 
that they do not understand each other. 
The need, the desire, to “understand” 
other people has two roots. They are: our 
pragmatic need to be able to anticipate and 
to control happenings which affect our own 
welfare, that is, in this case the behavior of 
other people; and our expressive desire to 
communicate with our fellow-men and to 
reach out for their sympathetic response. 
Not to understand is, then, a disturbing and 
perplexing experience because it frustrates 
these two basic needs and desires of ours. 
In approaching the problem under im- 
mediate attention, we have to take the fol- 
lowing facts into consideration: First, people 
are different both as individuals and, collec- 
tively, as members of different groups. Sec- 
ond, our potentialities for understanding 
people who are different from ourselves, 
whether more or less comprehensive, have 
always certain inevitable limits and limita- 
tions, which we are unable to transcend. 
And, third, as mentioned already above, 
meeting and dealing with people whose per- 
sonality structure and whose motives of be- 
havior are beyond the range of our compre- 
hension, and with whom therefore we are 
unable to communicate adequately, is a 
very perplexing and disturbing experience. 
The last is especially true, if we have in 
common with them problems which require 
some kind of co-operation, so that we cannot 
escape the emerging dilemma by the simple 
technique of avoiding them. A very typical, 
mostly unconscious, reaction to this disturb- 
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ing and perplexing experience consists in 
trying to recover the threatened peace of 
mind by performing a pseudo-understandmg 
through misinterpretations and thus pre- 
venting the achievement of a genuine under- 
standing. 

To be more specific, we have to real:ze 
that other personalities may lie beyond the 
range of our insight either because they be- 
long to another psychological type, or be- 
cause they belong to another cultural type, 
or because they belong to another “situa- 
tional” type. Let us now examine these 
three main obstacles to an understanding of 
people who are substantially different frem 
ourselves. 

In discussing first the sources of misinter- 
pretations which originate in the differences 
between psychological types, it is interesting 
to note that we possess a much richer litera- 
ture about the problem of different psycho- 
logical types as such, and their various cles- 
sifications, than about the problem of inter- 
personal relations between individuals who 
belong to different types. Why so important 
and fascinating a problem has been rela- 
tively so neglected is something of a mys- 
tery. 

A good example of misunderstandings 
rooted in the differences of psychological 
types is to be seen in the tendency of intro- 
verted (contemplative) and extroverted (ac- 
tivistic) personalities to misinterpret and 
-misevaluate each other, because they are 
unable to understand that they are mozi- 
vated by different meanings of life. The in- 
troverted-contemplative person, therefore, 
will look frequently upon the extroverted- 
activistic as upon a busybody who conceals 
from himself his inner emptiness by releas- 
ing his restlessness in various meaningless 
pseudo-activities. This attitude of a con- 
templative-introverted personality finds a 
very clear expression in a dictum by Anatcle 
France that Napoleon would not have 
wasted his time in conquering Europe if he 
had been only half as intelligent as Spinoza. 
Or, again, in a suggestion made recently by 
Karl Mannheim for the creation of a kind of 
modern monastery to which people could 


retreat who (like Mannheim himself and 
also the author of this study) find the pres- 
ent “civilization of busybodies” pretty un- 
bearable. To the activistic extrovert, on the 
other hand, the contemplative introvert of- 
ten looks like an irresponsible dreamer who 
conceals from himself his inability for re- 
sponsible action by indulging in an attitude 
which “‘does not lead anywhere.” The con- 
templative introvert wishes to understand 
why people feel and think and behave as 
they do; the extroverted-activistic person 
wishes “to do something about it.” 

Both the introvert and the extrovert tend 
obviously to misunderstand each other be- 
cause the difference in the meaning of life 
and the related inner motivations of the op- 
posite type are beyond the range of their re- 
spective psychological insight. Such insight 
could be obtained only if, first of all, they 
would start to understand that they do not 
understand each other. And this, in turn, 
would presuppose a full realization of the 
fact that people are different and that conse- 
quently we are bound to misinterpret those 
who are basically different in their personal- 
ity structure as being “wrong” in one way or 
another as long as we do not accept the fact 
with its full implications that it is an in- 
evitable fate of men to see the world differ- 
ently and to develop different meanings and 
values of life. 

Another, equally illuminating, example 
can be taken from the field of political psy- 
chology. There can be little doubt that dif- 
ferences of personality type play an impor- 
tant, even though certainly not an all-im- 
portant, role in motivating differences of po- 
litical attitudes and ideologies. The conser- 
vative is not necessarily conservative only 
because he simply defends the status quo 
from which he, or his group, derives some 
important benefits. It is just as possible that 
he is conservative because certain tradi- 
tional values of life constitute for him the 
deepest and most genuine meaning of life or 
because he has come (like Edmund Burke, 
for instance) to the conviction that social 
life is essentially based on certain traditional 
mechanisms, which cannot be changed even 
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by the most radical revolutions. But to un- 
derstand this is beyond the limits of the 
psychological comprehension of the genuine 
radical. To him the conservative is inevi- 
tably and always nothing but an evil “re- 
actionary” who either fools himself by ra- 
tionalizing his motives or is fooling others by 
disguising his real goals, aimed at oppression 
and exploitation, by pretending that he de- 
fends certain alleged values of life. Admit- 
tedly, the radical’s judgment is often right. 
However, it is by no means always sc. The 
radical and, of course, also his conservative 
counterpart are unable to understand that 
possibly they do not understand the motives 
_ of each other. And they seek to restore their 
peace of mind in facing political disagree- 
ments by achieving a pseudo-understanding 
through misunderstanding of the real moti- 
vations of the opponent. We are saying that 
they restore in this way their peace of mind, 
for now they can feel that they themselves 
are “right” and that “something is wrong 
with the other,’’—to believe which is one of 


the most essential conditions of happiness in 


life. The more limited the range of our in- 
sight, the stronger the tendency to moralize 
and to denounce those with whom we dis- 
agree but whom we are unable or unwilling 
to understand. The broader the range of our 
insight, the stronger the tendency to replace 
moralizing by understanding, politics by 
psychology and sociology. 

Limits of insight with reference ta cul- 
tural differences create another type of psy- 
chological perplexity and evoke, as one of 
the typical responses, another form of smug 
pseudo-understanding by actual misunder- 
standing. Again, we fail to understand that 
people whose personalities are shaped by 
another culture are psychologically differ- 
ent-—-that they see the (social) world in a dif- 
ferent way and react to it as they see it. In- 
stead we tend to resolve our perplexity aris- 
ing out of the experience that other people 
see the world differently than we see it our- 


§ Cf. the insightful discussion of basic misunder- 
standings in nationalistic and ideological conflicts of 
our time in Emery Reves, The Anatomy of Peace 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1945). 
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selves by declaring that those others, in 
consequence of some basic intellectual and 
moral defect, are unable to see the things 
“as they really are” and to react to them “in 
a normal way.” We thus imply, of course, 
that things are in fact as we see them and 
that our ways are the normal ways. Instead 
of understanding that something is wrong 
with his awn insight, our “normal man” 
declares that something is wrong with the 
others. 

Here perhaps more than at any other 
place the Socratic wisdom holds true eccord- 
ing to which a man who does understand at 
least that ne does not understand is much 
closer to the truth than one who, deceiving 
himself by pseudo-understanding, does not 
even understand that he does -not under- 
stand. Declaring, for instance, that it is “one 
world” in which we live does not solve but 
rather conceals the real problem. Our dif- 
ficulties in intercultural and thus also in in- 
ternational relations are the consequence of 
the fact that the “one world,” which be- 
came “one” through the revolution of com- 
munications and transportations, is seen en- 
tirely differently by different people. Each 
of them is equally convinced of seeing the 
one world ‘‘as it really is” and of being faced 
by other people who, having a “confused 
mind” or teing misled by “bad men” and 
“wrong ideas,” are unable to see the things 
“as they really are.”’9 

Finally, other people’s attitudes, motiva- 


9 See the essay, “The Jews and Antisemitism,” in 
my Diagnosis of Antisemitism (“Sociometry Mono- 
graph,” No. 8 [Beacon, N.Y.: Beacon Press, 
1946]). It might be, incidentally, of interest to 
note that (native) Americans, even if they are 
otherwise sophisticated, in observing the admit- 
tedly frequent personality distortions and derange- 
ments among the recent European immigrants, es- 
pecially the intellectuals, tend often to misinterpret 
these difficulties as having their origin in the past 
European traumatic experiences, whereas in fact 
they have their origin rather in the psychological and 
moral dilemmas of adjustment to a new culture. 
These misunderstandings are intensified and compli- 
cated by the fact that the newcomers, in order to 
survive, have often to hide the real cause of their 
psychological predicament, this all the more so that 
sometimes not only cultural but also ideological con- 
flicts are invo_ved. 
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tions, and behavior may lie beyond the 
range of our psychological comprehension 
because other people are placed in a situa- 
tion which ‘is radically different from cur 
own. A famous example of this kind of limits 
of insight is offered by the perplexity of that 
French aristocratic lady at the beginning cf 
the French Revolution who could not under- 
stand why people were so excited about not 
having bread to eat, since, obviously, they 
could easily have satisfied their hunger by 
eating cakes. This is a social blindness, by 
the way, which finds its most tragic counter- 
part in the social blindness of the privileged 
of our own era, whether they are privileged 
individuals, privileged classes, or privileged 
nations—but more about it later. 

As a matter of fact, we have distorted, 
and even perverted, in our modern world not 
only the idea of liberty but also the idea of 
equality. We are paying a terrible price for 
it, and the end of our self-inflicted sufferings 
is not yet in sight. We have distorted and 
perverted the idea of liberty by calling in- 
security, amounting in its consequences 
sometimes to an outright slavery, “‘free- 
dom.” Of this first perversion many intelli- 
gent people in our time are well aware. It 
seems rather doubtful whether there is as 
much awareness of the second ideological 
distortion—the distortion of the idea of 
equality—tor what equality means, or rather 
ought to mean realistically and intelligenly, 
is that people should have equal opportuni- 
ties in life in spite of the fact that they are in 
many respects different. We tend, however, 
again and again to confuse and to distort 
this idea by declaring, or silently assuming, 
or implying, that “people are alike” and 
that ‘‘there are essentially no differences be- 
tween men.” This, of course, is disastrous 
nonsense. 

We have distorted, however, not only the 
idea of equality but also its counterparts and 
shadows, the concepts of Inequality and of 
prejudice. Since people are different, consid- 
ering people as being different is not “preju- 
dice.” The prejudiced are not those who insist 
that people are different, in various respects 
and by various reasons, but those who deny 


it. Insisting that people who are different are 
not different means making propaganda for 
misunderstanding each other. Since we are 
different, we can only understand each other 
if we admit and are aware in what respects 
and why we are different. Prejudice comes in 
only if we misinterpret the existing differ- 
ences in terms of inferiority and the like. 

This ambiguity in the concepts of equal- 
ity, inequality, and prejudice, this confusion 
of “being different” and “being inferior,” is 
probably one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the American scene and is highly re- 
sponsible for the peculiar confusion of hu- 
man relations in this country. In drawing a 
comparison with Europe (a comparison 
which serves only the purpose of illuminat- 
ing the issue involved and does not imply 
any evaluation), we might say that in the 
United States the tensions between groups 
which are “different” are less intense but 
more confused than in Europe. The cul- 
turally different European groups are identi- 
fying each other overtly as being different, 
this all the more that, by and large, they are 
citizens of different countries and, with some 
few exceptions, are geographically segre- 
gated from each other. The intercultural 
tensions, therefore, take in Europe the form 
of open, external, international conflicts, 
whereas in this country the intercultural 
(and interracial) tensions operate in the 
more repressed forms of “prejudice” and 
“discrimination.” Applying a medical meta- 
phor to these two types of tensions, we 
might say that Europe, as far as intergroup 
relations are concerned, is suffering by inter- 
mittent, but violent, attacks of pneumonia, 
whereas the intergroup tensions in this 
country might rather be compared to a mild 
but chronic tuberculosis. 

The misinterpretations which have their 
roots in the distortions of both the concept 
of equality and inequality become clearly 
visible in the dilemma which the minorities 
are facing when confronted by a majority 
which is trapped in the maze of this con- 
ceptual confusion. Several possible avenues 
of adjustment are open to minority group 
members under these circumstances, but no 
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one or several of them offer complete satis- 
faction, and all exact a price. 

On the one hand, minority members may 
attempt to escape the situation they are con- 
fronted with by trying to conceal the exist- 
ing differences in appearance, language, be- 
havior, and other significant aspects of per- 
sonality. They may do this by propagandiz- 
ing that “there are no differences at all,” or, 
if there are any, that “they are not sig- 
nificant,” and that to say something else “‘is 
prejudice.” This solution—the history of 
the Jews proves it so conclusively that only 
the blind can disregard it—obviously does 
not work. It does not work, first, because the 
existing differences do not disappear by the 
magical procedure of beg denied but rather 
remain and sound through all disguises, pre- 
tenses, and concealments. The majority 
feels, therefore, that the minority tries to 
solve the problem by a kind of deception, 
which certainly does not improve the situa- 
tion. And, second, this solution does not 
work, because the mimicry has to be paid 
for at the very high psychological price of 
repressing and distorting real personality. 
Hence it becomes true that it is indeed the 
most honest and most sensitive members of 
minorities who either refuse to pay this price 
or, if paying it, are most heavily frustrated 
and disturbed by its burden. 

On the other hand, the minorities can try 
to solve the dilemma by admitting being dif- 
terent. Those who are choosing this second 
way feel that, even if this choice should lead 
to being rejected as a kind of a “stranger,” 
it is still more honorable to ‘be rejected for 
what one really is than to be accepted for 
what one really is not. They prefer to pre- 
serve the integrity of their personalities and 
are willing to pay the price of not being 
accepted. 


There are, of course, many types of in- 


termediate solutions or pseudo-solutions 
through which members of minorities might 
try to adjust, or even partly succeed in ad- 
justing, themselves superficially, on the level 
of external behavior, still preserving the in- 
tegrity of their inner personalities. It will 
depend largely on the personality type 


è 


which solution different members of minori- 
ties will be inclined to choose and which 
price they will be able to pay. 

It is the perversion of the idea of equality 
which prevents us from understanding 
people who are different from ourselves and 
from being tolerant about their being dif- 
ferent. Since we start with the false assump- 
tion that “people are essentially alike,” and 
then find by experience that they are unlike, 
we confuse all issues involved and denounce 
as well as persecute each other because we 
are different. 

This apparent paradox that the idea of 
equality actually does not engender the ex- 
pected ‘‘brotherhood of man” but, on the 
contrary, Intolerance and persecution should 
not arouse in us too great a surprise. In fact, 
it is only a modern version of another his- 
torical paradox, namely, that monotheism, 
in spite of its all-embracing meaning, turned 
out in the past to be one of the most power- 
ful sources of intolerance. Both cases are es- 
sentially similar, for in the same way as the 
‘fone world” is inevitably seen differently by 
different people, each claiming to see it cor- 
rectly, so also the “one God” was conceived 
and imagined by different religions in a dif- 
ferent way. Each of them felt called upon to 
fight for the “one God” against infidels who, 
misled by <alse prophets, became so thor- 
oughly blinded that they were unable to 
recognize the one God “as he really is.” 

Since it is obviously a basic fact that the 
range of our psychological insight is always 
limited in scope; since we tend to misinter- 
pret what we are unable to understand be- 
cause it lies beyond the threshold of our 
comprehension; since we are trying, by an 
unconscious defense mechanism, to over- 
come our perplexity in the face of our dis-. 
agreements and to maintain our belief that 
it is we, and not the others, who see the 
things “‘as they really are,” it is clear that, of 
all types of people, the one most likely to 
avoid this kind of misinterpretation is the 
type of personality which contains within its 
own makeup as many diverse potentialities 
as possible. In other words, the “born” psy- 
chologist, sociologist, anthropologist, is the 
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“marginal man” who, split within himself, is 
fully aware that the world is not as “‘we” see 
it but that “we” see it as we do because we 
are as we are. It is simply not true that ary- 
body can be “trained” to be a good psy- 
chologist, sociologist, or anthropologist. 
This naive assumption is, unfortunately, at 
the bottom of many striking defects and 
forms of social blindness in our standardized 
and mechanized social science. Do we wish 
to cure our sick society which reflects itself 
in a distorted way in the broken mirror of a 
sick social science? If so, we should indeed 
admit, and even insist, that only a rich per- 
sonality, possessing various and contradic- 
tory psychological, cultural, and situational 
experiences, is or can be really equipped with 
the indispensable inner potentialities to ap- 
proach the job of social analysis. Only such a 
personality can have adequate insight into 
the different forms of motivation, the differ- 
ent cultural patterns, the different types of 
situational dynamics in terms of what they 
mean to those who are directly involved, 
and not in terms of what they mean, or how 
they look, to a spectator who is unaware of 
his own hidden and silent frame of reference 
dominating and biasing hissocial perception. 

Since the concept of prejudice is quite 
particularly responsible for preventing a 
realistic approach to the problems centered 


SILENT FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


1. People are essentially alike; to insist that 
they are different is prejudice. 


2. All people can be subdivided into those who 
are and those who are not prejudiced. 


3. “They” are prejudiced, but “we” are not. 


4. The common man is prejudiced, but the 
social scientist is not. 


5. The stereotypes concerning characteristics - 
of cultural and racial groups are entirely 


false. 


around the “limits of insight” and the “‘dis- 
tortions of the idea of equality,” we wish to 
conclude this section with some critical 
comments concerning the silent presupposi- 
tions of this concept. It is our contention 


-= that the validity of these presuppositions is 


open to serious question. The concept of 
prejudice tends rather to camouflage than to 
illuminate the essential factors in intergroup 
tensions. It reveals sometimes more interest- 
ing facts about the bias of the particular so- 
cial scientist than about the attitudes of the 
“prejudiced” common man who is the object. 
of the investigation. 

In order to make our position very clear, 
we are listing in two parallel columns what 
we consider to be the silent presuppositions 
of the current theory of prejudices, on the 
one hand, and the suggested corrections for 
these presuppositions, on the other. We do 
not contend that in all interpretations based 
on the concept of prejudice all silent presup- 
positions listed in the left column are operat- 
ing and effective. We insist only that, in all 
interpretations and theories of this sort, 
some of these presuppositions are playing an 
important, disturbing, as well as distorting, 
role. We insist also that, once these silent, 
hidden presuppositions are made explicit, 
their illusory character becomes indispu- 
tably and obviously clear. 


SUGGESTED CORRECTIONS 


1. People are in important respects, by various 
reasons, different, individually and collec- 
tively; to deny differences which are actual- 
ly there is prejudice. 

2. All people are prejudiced, in one way or an- 
other. To assume that being prejudiced is a 
specific characteristic of certain people is 
prejudice. 

3. We perceive the prejudices in others but 
fail to perceive them in ourselves. 

4. The prejudices of social scientists consist in 
the silent assumptions with which they ap- 
proach the problem of “prejudices’”—not to 
mention many others. 

5. The stereotypes concerning characteristics 
of cultural and racial groups are a combina- 
tion of truth and falsehood. 
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6. The prejudices are the main cause of inter- 
group tensions. 


-I 


. Intergroup tensions which are not based on 
conflicts of economic interests are not 


“real”; they are artificial or the result of 


propaganda or “rationalizations.” 


8. Prejudices are acts of aggression. 


g. People are (or ought to be) rational; all ir- 
rational factors are prejudices. 


to. If our dislikes refer to individual character- 
istics of other people, then this is antipathy; 
if they refer to collective characteristics, 
this is prejudice. 


1x. People are prejudiced against one another 
because they do not know one another well. 
If they knew one another better, the preju- 
dices would automatically disappear. 

12. Prejudices are the only, or at least the most 
important, form of collective distortions of 
social perception. 


There are, in all probability, still other 
“silent assumptions” at the bottom of the 
current theory of “prejudices” which will 
require some further clarification and rectifi- 
cation. Let the reader add to the list if he 
can, but in the meantime let us take cog- 
nizance of at least these and of the misinter- 
pretations and confusions to which they 
lead. 


V. MECHANISMS OF RIGIDITY 


Under this head we shall discuss two mis- 
interpretative mechanisms: first, the tend- 
ency to “stabilize” the image of other people 
in our own mind and, second, the tendency 


to make this image “definite.” Especially: 


the first of these two mechanisms, that is, 


the tendency to stabilize the image, consti- 
tutes one of those sociopsychological illu-. 


sions which are essentially dynamic in char- 
$ 


6. The main thing is that people are different, 
and identified with different groups, and not 
that they are “prejudiced.” 

7. Intergroup tensions which have their origin 
in differences of inner or external personali- 
ty, Le., cultural and racial tensions, are as 
real as tensions which have their roots in 
conflicts of interests. 

8. Prejudices are acts of defense by which 
people defend the integrity of their own per- 
sonality, their own culture, their own group. 

9. There are many meanings and values of life 

‘ which are not rational in the utilitarian 
sense of this term. To call all nonrational or 
irrational factors prejudices is a prejudice. 
Socizties without basic irrational beliefs 
tend to disintegrate. 

10. Our likes and dislikes operate on two levels; 
we may like or dislike other people either 
because of their individual characteristics or 
because they represent a certain type. This 
type may be cultural, racial, or simply psy- 
chological. 

rr. To say the least, it works both wavs. Very 
often the difficulties in human relations de- 
velop and are aggravated if people get closer 
acquainted with one another. 

12. There are many other collective distortions 
of social perception; some of them are much 
more important than the so-called preju- 
dices. 


acter. This means that they tend to impose 
upon tke “reality” which they “represent” 
those characteristics which correspond to 
their own illusory content. In other words, 
the relative stability of the personality “‘it- 
self” is, partly, only the result of the process 
of stabilization of its image in mterhuman 
relations. This peculiar interdependence be- 
tween “illusion” and “reality,” in which, 
paradoxically, the illusion is often the more 
dynamic factor, has to be kept in mind in the 
following discussion. 

The tendency to “stabilize” the image— 
This tendency is somewhat akin to the tend- 
ency to overestimate the unity of personal- 
ity and differs from it mainly by the fact 
that it cperates in the dimension of time. We 
could even say that we are dealing here 
simply with the tendency to overestimate 


“ the unity of personality in the life-history of 
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the individual. Still, we believe there is value 
in considering the tendency to stabilize the 
personality image as a specific mechanism. 

In consequence of this tendency, which, 
as we shall see, has its roots in certain re- 
quirements of human relations, our inter- 
pretations and expectations operate under 
the silent assumption that other people do 
not change fundamentally, even if actually 
they do undergo far-reaching transforma- 
tions of their personality structure. Other 
people, so we assume, might have changed 
their views, convictions, attitudes, loyalties, 
and sentiments, but essentially they are still 
the same persons. Specifically, John Smith 
at sixty is “the same” John Smith he was 
when he was, let us say, twelve years of age. 
Now, the points we claim here are, first, that 
our tendency to “stabilize” the image of 
other people’s personalities goes often be- 
yond what is warranted by the personalities 
“themselves” to which this process of stabi- 
lization refers; and, second, as mentioned al- 
ready above, that the relative constancy of 
personalities “themselves” is, to a substan- 
tial degree, the result of a conscious or ur- 
conscious inner adjustment to their images. 
This is not to say, of course, that the stabil- 
ity of the image is the only cause of the sta- 
bility and identity of the personality “it- 
self.” 

If we approach the problem of this image 
stabilization from the sociological point of 
view, we realize that mutual expectations of 
a considerable degree of constancy, stabil- 
ity, and continuity of personalities in the 
dimension of time are among the basic pre- 
suppositions of an orderly organization of 
human relations. It is only through the con- 
tinuity and stability of personality that the 
individual becomes a predictable and re- 


~ sponsible member of human society and ac- 


quires the potentiality of being a bearer oi 
rights and duties. If society wants to main- 
tain itself in terms of an orderly and pre- 
dictable organization, it simply cannot toler- 


1 Tn the last section of this chapter we shall in- 
troduce a conceptual scheme which, we hope, will 
clariiy what we mean by talking about the person- 
ality “‘itself,” and also its relation to its own image. 

ec o 
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ate John Smith’s declaring suddenly at sixty 
that he has undergone a total transforma- 
tion of his personality and that he is not 
John Smith any more but someone else. 
Even if this were to be perfectly true, that 
is, even if John Smith could psychologically 
cease to be John Smith, other people would 
continue to treat him as John Smith and ex- 
pect, or even compel, him to behave accord- 
ingly. This must be the case, for it is in the 
nature of social relations that their basic as~ 
sumptions and expectations have to be ac- ' 
cepted as valid even if at times these are 
much at variance with the facts which they 
allegedly represent. Otherwise, a predictable 
functioning of social relations would not be 
possible, and society, as we know it, could 
not exist.” 

In what way are we justified in consider- 
ing the tendency toward stabilization of per- 
sonality images as misinterpretative in na- 
ture? As in the case of some cther misinter- 
pretations, what we are dealing with here 
are distortions through exaggeration rather 
than outright falsifications. Or, to put it an- 
other way, the tendency toward stability, 
continuity, and identity of tae image goes 
beyond the degree of stability, continuity, 
and identity which, by and large, we find in 
the other persons. This is a state of affairs 
which is complicated, and o-ten obscured, 
by the fact of the dynamic interaction be- 
tween the “image” and the “reality” to 
which the “image” not only refers but 
which it actually shapes. Agein we empha- 
size that images are not only “images” but 
also dynamic factors which control the de- 
velopment as well as the beaavior of per- 
sonality. 

In spite of these intervering complica- 
tions, the fact remains and needs to be rec- 
ognized that, in all concrete phases of this 
dynamic interaction between the images and 

u Sociologists like Max Weber insist that pre- 
dictability of behavior is a specific requirement of 
modern (capitalist) society, for this society is essen- 
tially based on prediction and calculation. If one 
accepts this theory, then the tendency to stabilize 
the personality image would have to be interpreted 


in the light of this specific social and historical back- 
ground. 
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the personalities which they represent, there 
persists very frequently a certain degree of 
tension and discrepancy between the rhythm 
of the transformations of personalities and 
the rhythm of the transformations of. the 
corresponding images in the minds of other 
people. The discrepancy is without a doubt 
the source of many frustrations and con- 
flicts, for images in the minds of other people 
which do not change in correspondence with 
a transformation of our inner personality, 
directly or indirectly, prevent us from being 
ourselves. Hence we have either to adjust 
ourselves to those “lagging” images; or, at 
least, we have somehow to take them into 
account. The depth of these conflicts and 
tensions and the intensity of the possible re- 
actions will, of course, depend on the per- 
sonality type of the individuals who are in- 
volved and on the vicissitudes in the history 
of their lives. Some of these conflicts, ten- 
sions, and reactions will be discussed in the 
last section of this chapter.” 

‘No one of us entirely escapes the influ- 
ence of this “lag” between what other people 
think we still are and what we know we have 
become, but some of us experience it more 
vividly and intensely than others. Among 
those most likely to have the intensified ex- 
perience are persons who grow up in one 
class and section of our heterogeneous society 
and as young adults take up a lifework 
which moves them into different levels or 
strata. Resulting conflicts and tensions are 
enhanced when such persons attempt to 
maintain a high frequency of contacts with 
both or all the groups. Often in such cases 
adjustment is made through a splitting of 
personality (usually not pathological in de- 
gree). The person becomes, as it were, two 
or more personalities, each showing itself in 
the different setting. However, at best such 
adjustment is only a compromise and neces- 
sarily leaves a residue of uncomfortable, at 
times almost unbearable, conditions. Mis- 
interpretation demands its pound of flesh! 

The tendency to make the image “definite.” 


3 Conflicts and tensions of this type are the cen- 
tral theme of many novels, short stories, and plays 
by Pirandello. 


—One of the very significant characteristics 
of such personality factors as attitudes, sen- 
timents, opinions, and many others is fre- 
quently their vagueness and ambiguity. 
Among modern psychologists, men like Wil- 
liam James (“stream of consciousness”) and 
William Stern (“Ungestalt”) have very 
strongly emphasized this fact. The psycho- 
analytical concept of ambivalence also re- 
fers to one aspect of this basic ambiguity of 
certain personality characteristics. 

However, again, we find that common- 
sense social perception operates in a way 
which disregards this peculiar nature of 
many personality factors. We are prone to 
attribute and to expect in others a definite- 
ness of attitudes, sentiments, and views 
which simply is not there. The tendency, 
therefore, to shape the image of other people 
under the mistaken assumption that they 
“themselves” do possess characteristics 
which are definite is again a source of distor- 
tions and misinterpretations, since many of 
their characteristics are in fact ambiguous 
and vague.'3 

Analyzing this mechanism further, we see 
that the vagueness and ambiguity of certain 
personality factors are by no means the re- 
sult, or reflection, of some defect in the in- 
sight and penetration of the observer. They 
are rather inherent characteristics of certain 
psychological phenomena. To ignore the fact 
that certain personality factors are mher- 
ently vague and ambiguous is a fallacy 
which leads to misinterpretations in every- 
day life and to a misstatement of certain 
theoretical problems. On the scientific level 
this fallacy can be found, for instance, in the 
attitude and opmion research which is often 
based on the silent assumption that people 
do have “definite” attitudes and opinions 
and that it is our scientific task to determine 
this “definiteness.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, most people have confused, ambigu- 
ous, indefinite opinions about many things, 


and their attitudes and sentiments are often 


13 Gestalt psychologists would probably interpret 
this tendency in the light of the principle of preg- 
nancy. The author of this study would be quite will- 
ing to accept this interpretation. 
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still more confused. The questionnaires fre- 
quently imply, or even impose, a definite- 
ness which, to say it once more, is simply not 
there. The result of this situation is that the 
findings often are seriously missing the 
point. It is also false always to say with ref- 
erence to these facts that if people have in- 
definite and ambiguous opinions this means 
either that they are “undecided” or that 
they “do not have any opinions at all.” This 
is true in some cases, but in many it is in- 
accurate and misleading. We insist that of- 
ten just this ambiguity and this indefinite- 
ness are very significant, inherent character- 
istics of the opinions, attitudes, and the like. 
However, here as elsewhere in this study, 
what we are primarily (even though not ex- 
clusively) interested in is not the influence 
of misinterpretative mechanisms upon psy- 
chological research and theory but rather 
the way they function in human relations of 
everyday life. 

We do not wish to enlarge upon the other- 
wise interesting question as to whether the 
“desire for definiteness” controls equally all 
forms of perception, or whether it is more 
pronounced in the field of social perception. 
We wish only to make the guess that our de- 

-sire for definiteness might be more intense in 

facing persons than in facing things as a kind 
of overreaction toward the more indefi- 
nite, vague, and elusive characteristics of 
the former as compared with the latter. In 
other words, it might te that the tendency 
toward definiteness, when confronted by 
persons, meets often a stronger resistance 
than if confronted by things and that we 
might, therefore, more intensely sense our 
perplexity and try to escape it unconsciously 
by imposing definiteness. However, here, 
too, differences of perscnality types, as well 
as differences in the tvpes of human rela- 
tions, play in all probebility an important 
role. Certain types might feel comfortable in 
the atmosphere of vagueness and indefinite- 
ness; others might feel in such an atmos- 
phere very disturbed."4 


4 The fact that vagueness and indefiniteness 
might increase the impressive values of portraits 
(Rembrandt, as the greatest example) has been dis- 


One of the times when we are probably 
imposing definiteness where it actually isnot ` 
present is when we insist, as s> often we do, | 
that our friends and associates “be consist- 


-ent.” Their very inconsistency of action _ 


should indicate ambiguity and vagueness in 
the related attitudes, beliefs, views, or the 
like. Yet we overlook and ignore this, ex- 
pecting and often demanding consistency. 
Again, we are shocked when we discover 
that our friends dislike us even while they 
also like us. Somehow we have never faced 
that fact and have even acquired the belief 
that they have only liking for us. Con- - 


` veniently, we have overlooked, or perhaps . 


have actually never realized, the ambiguous 
(ambivalent) nature of the affections that 
develop among human associates. What is 
more, we behave in such a way as often to 
force our friends and associates not to admit 
or show their dislike for us. Our “mirrors” 
then reflect only part of our own “real” char- 
acteristics, and another distortion is “ef- 
ficiently” functioning! 

Summing up, we may say that the two 
mechanisms of rigidity are potential sources 
of misinterpretations in so far as they make 
us expect and assume in other persons cer- 
tain stable and definite characteristics which ~ 
those persons do not possess. In order to sat- 
isfy our need for stability and definiteness, 
we shape, or rather misshape the image of 
other people in ascribing to their personality 
certain characteristics which are illusory in 
nature. 


VI. THE TENDENCY TO OVERESTIMATE THE 
ROLE OF PERSONAL AND TO UNDERESTI- 
MATE THE ROLE OF SITUATIONAL FACTORS 


First, some obvioas statements about 
dynamics of personality. Human behavior is 
always determined by two sets of factors: by 
personality characteristics, whatever they 
be (dispositions, attitudes, tendencies, etc.), 


cussed by many authors in aesthetic theory. The 
points they usually make are that those two charac- 
teristics leave more space for the free play of imagi- 
nation in the spectator and that they endow the 
picture with elements of mystery and depth. 


_ 
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on the one hand, and by situational factors, 
among which social situations are by far the 
most important, on the other. Whatever we 
do, or fail to do, our behavior can never be 
understood as a manifestation of personality 
characteristics alone. We can understand it 
only if we take into account the structure of 
situations (the “‘field’”) in which this be- 
havior is taking place. Thus the completely 
unrealistic character of any, whether com- 
mon-sense or ‘‘scientific,” interpretations of 
personality which operate on the basis of the 
silent assumptions that human actions are 
nothing but an emanation, or manifestation, 
of certain personality characteristics. The 
ideological background of this fallacy we 
shall discuss later on. 

. Now, even though personality and its be- 
azvior are obviously and decidedly codeter- 
mined by social situations, and even though 
we often know “in principle” that this is the 
case, our unconscious interpretations “in 
tact” do not reckon with this basic state of 
affairs and function as if personal traits 
alone, or at least predominantly, do deter- 
mine the dynamics of human behavior. We 
all have in everyday life the tendency to in- 
. terpret and to evaluate the behavior of other 
people in terms of specific personality char- 
acteristics rather than in terms of specific 
social situations in which those pecple are 
placed. More than that—the whole system 
of our sociomoral concepts such as “merit” 
and “guilt,” “success” and “failure,” “‘re- 
sponsibility,” and the like, as accepted and 
applied in everyday life, is based on the as- 
sumption of a personal rather than situa- 
tional causation of human behavior. In in- 
terpreting actions as manifestations of per- 
sonal characteristics, under disregard of the 
all-important role played by social situa- 
tions, we chronically misinterpret the actual 
underlying motivations. Again and again, 
instead of saying that Dan or Tom or Sam 
behaved (or did not behave) in a specific 
way because he was placed in a specific situ- 
ation, we are prone to believe that he be- 
haved (or did not behave) in a certain way 
because he possesses (or does not possess) 
certain specific personal characteristics. 


The impact of this type of misinterpreta- 
tions is especially aggravated by a fact the 
significance of which can be clearly under- 
stood in the light of our analysis of the role 
of visibility in social perception (see chap. 
ii). With reference to the problem we are 
discussing here, the important point is that 
in perceiving and observing other people we 
do see the spatial situation in which they act 
but, as a rule, we are not in the position to 
see and to evaluate correctly the dynamic 
meaning of the social, invisible factors in the 
total situation controlling the behavior of 
those people. This total situation includes 
such all-important factors as social oppor- 
tunities and social barriers, relations of de- 
pendence and expectations of others, the 
bank account we possess and the hostilities 
we meet, which situational factors, as well as 
many others, are in their very nature “‘in- 
visible.” Consequently, if other people react 
ta certain situations which are to them 
highly real but are not visible to us from our 
point of view, we fail to understand why 
they behave as they do even though in terms 
of those invisible factors their behavior is 
perfectly understandable and ‘‘reasonable.” 
What really happens is that, not being aware 
of our own social blindness, we misinterpret 
(and usually denounce) their behavior as 
“unreasonable,” or “abnormal,” or “aggres- 
sive.” 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this type of social blindness in 
the crisis of our age. The complete, tragic 
blindness of the privileged concerning the 
life-situation of the underprivileged is the 
result of just this kind of not seeing the in- 
visible factors in the situations of others. 
Reaction, revolt against invisible social 
chains, is being misinterpreted by blind 
spectators as “aggressive behavior.” Many 
things which happened between the two 
world wars. would not have happened if 
social blindness had not prevented the 
privileged from understanding the predica- 
ment of those who were living in an invisible 
jail. It would be good perhaps if our justified 
horror about visible concentration camps 
would not blind us to the horrors of ‘in- 
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visible concentration camps,” of which there 
. are a great many in our modern society. 
And, also, if our moral revolt against visible 
atrocities would not blunt our awareness of 
the invisible atrocities which insidiously 
poison and destroy human relations. Final- 
ly, we should try to understand better than 
we do that those who commit visible atroci- 
ties are often only taking revenge for in- 
visible ones of which they themselves were 
(invisible) victims. If the author were not a 
social scientist but a preacher, he would say 
at this place, “Let us pray... .” 

Certain clarifications about the concept 
of “abilities” will help us understand and to 
penetrate the peculiarly mvolved and con- 
fused relations between ‘personality traits” 
and “‘social situations.” At first glance the 
concept of “abilities” in terms of being able, 
or not being able, to do something, appears 
to be a neutral concept, far removed from 
any complicated distortions and misinter- 
pretations. However, if we examine it a little 
deeper, it becomes clear that this concept 
contains a peculiar ambiguity which is a 
symptom of an underlying confusion con- 
cerning the role and function of social situa- 
tions in motivating human behavior. This 
ambiguity and confusion, which do not arise 
by chance, consist in ascribing to the indi- 
viduals certain potentialities for action as 
their “own,” even though these potentiali- 
ties are actually only a concomitant, or cor- 
relate, of certain situational factors. In other 
words, we are confronted here again with 
one of those basic illusions of social percep- 
tion which operate both within our percep- 
tion of other people and within our self- 
perception. 

As a result of this peculiar illusion of self- 
perception, we experience as our “own” 
those of our potentialities which we owe, let 
us say, to money we possess, in the same 
way as we experience those we owe to in- 
trinsic psychological and physical character- 
istics. The same kind of illusion permeates 
our perception of other people. These illu- 
sions operate in such a way that the share of 
situational factors in endowing us as well as 
others with certain potentialities remains 


concealed from our awareness. To put it 
another way, the actual condicions and de- 
terminants of our potentialities (‘‘abilities”’) 
reflect themselves in our consciousness in 4 
distorted way. 

The inevitable consequence of this illu- 
sion is that disturbances which occur in the 
field of social situations in which we have to 
act are often misinterpreted as intrinsic de- 
fects of personal endowments. Hence, the 
unemployed is ashamed of being unem- 
ployed, even if his being unemployed is ob- 
viously due to a general economic depres- 
sion, for he is correctly aware that, on the 
level of the emotionally all-important un- 
conscious interpretations “‘in fact,” his mis- 
fortune is being ascribed to him as a mani- 
festation of his alleged personal defects. Ac- 
tually he is often himself a victim of this 
same illusion. 

The traumatic experience of being unem- 
ployed is intensified by the invisibility of the 
situation and its associated conditions. If an 
individual is drowning in a lake, then other 
people present can see that he is drowning, 
and at least some of them will try to help 
him. If, on the other hand, an individual is 
“drowning” in- the “invisible ocean” of un- 
employment, his predicament will not mo- 
bilize in others, even if they are present 
spectators, the attitudes of immediate help- 
fulness, for they are not aware in terms of an 
effective social perception that a fellow hu- 
man being is drowning. Thus, in a way, the 
situation of the man who is in danger of 
drowning in the “invisible ocean” of unem- 
ployment is more desperate than the situa- 
tion of a man who is drowning in the real 
ocean. (It might be of some interest to men- 
tion that the author wąs discussing this type 
of disturbing problems with a well-known 
American woman psychologist shortly after 
he arrived in this country and was some- 
what surprised at finding in her a complete 
and very responsive understanding. A few 
years later this woman psyciologist com- 
mitted suicide. Possibly, she understood too 
much about the factual and moral dilemmas 
of our time.) 

The consequences of the illusion that 
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minimizes or excludes the role of situational 
factors are particularly aggravated by the 
fact that, as in other cases discussed pre- 
viously, the misinterpretative mechanism 
not only influences the image of personality 
but often also influences the structure of the 
personality “itself.” Here again the false 
image can eventually produce those person- 
ality characteristics which it, at first, only 
falsely reflected. The unemployed, to take 
up this example again, will often, under the 
all-pervading influence of collective misin- 
terpretations, come to ascribe to himself the 
consequences of his unfortunate conditions 
. as his own fault. This can and does happen 
even if originally he understood the true role 
of the situational factors. He will become 
more and more insecure; the continuous fail- 
ure to cope with a situation he is unable to 
control will seemingly justify his feeling of 
inadequacy. Finally, the destructive psycho- 
logical process penetrates into the strata of 
his intrinsic abilities; his imposed inactivity 
not only undermines his self-confidence but, 
through lack of training, actually destroys 
his abilities “themselves.” 

We are here obviously confronted by an 
exceptionally deep-seated type of false social 
perception. In the last section of this chap- 
ter we shall present a conceptual framework 
of our own which, we hope, will enable us to 
replace the misconstruction concerning the 
interrelations between “personality traits” 
and “situational factors” by more adequate 
and more realistic conceptions. 

One further point we want to make before 
ending this section. The tendency to over- 
estimate the role of personal and to under- 
estimate the role of situational factors in hu- 
man motivations and in human behavior 
reveals more clearly than any other type of 
misinterpretations the tripartite interde- 
pendence among certain unconscious mis- 
interpretations operating in human rela- 
tions, their ideological (social, cultural) 
background, and their manifestations in sci- 
entific psychological thought. It is worth 
while to make this hidden interdependence 
explicit. 

Let us consider an example. What was the 
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basic psychological, presupposition of the 
dominant ideology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? From the vantage point of time, it is 
easy to give the correct answer. This ideol- 
ogy was obviously based on the silent pre- 
supposition that it is the individual and his 
intrinsic personality characteristics which 
shape his fate in his social world. If he does 
possess the required valuable characteristics, 
he is bound to succeed. If he does not, he is 
bound to fail. It is he himself, and not the 
social conditions, which determine his fate. 
This, at least, was the creed of the dominant 
group through which it justified its own 
dominant position and was accepted without 
question even by many of those belonging to 
the groups being dominated. 

Let us now ask: What were the silent as- 
sumptions of scientific psychology in the 
same historical era, at least as far as they are 
related to our problem? In answer, we find a 
striking—one might even say a suspiciously 
striking—similarity between the ideological 
presuppositions pervading the personality 
misinterpretations in everyday life, on the 
one hand, and the silent presuppositions un- 
derlying the methods and interpretations as 
applied in psychological research and the- 
ory, on the other hand. We see the experi- 
mental laboratory psychology of the nine- 
teenth century investigating the individual 
as divorced from his all-important social 
setting and disregarding the role of situa- 
tional factors in human behavior. The psy- 
chologist thus, obviously, committed on the 
scientific level and in a “sophisticated way” 
the same misinterpretation of personality 
which the contemporary common man com- 
mitted, in a more naive way, in his everyday 
life relations." 

Would it, then, be exaggerating to follow 
certain suggestions of the modern sociology 
of knowledge and to formulate the hypothe- 
sis that this coincidence between the pre- 
suppositions of the dominant ideology and 


1S See Gordon W. Allport, ‘The Psychologist’s 
Frame of Reference,” Psychological Bulletin, ` 
XXXVII (1940), 1-28; also my own article, ‘‘Frus- 
tration and Aggression or Frustration and Defense?” 
Journal of General Psychology (in press). 
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the dominant psychology did not occur by 
chance? Would it not be more than plausible 
to assume that in all probability both the 
common man and the scientific psychologist 
were, unconsciously of course, influenced by 
the same ideological and cultural back- 
ground, in consequence of which both devel- 
oped the tendency to underestimate the role 
of situational and to overestimate the role of 
personal factors in human behavior? This 
would mean, of course, that the psycholo- 
gist, in spite of being “scientific,” has been 
by no means as objective and as free from 
ideological influences as he frequently has 
been inclined to believe. Thus, he misinter- 
preted in the same way and for the same 
hidden reasons as did his more modest col- 
league, the common man, who, after all, in 
his own way, is also a “psychologist.” As a 
matter of fact, in basic presuppositions and 
interpretations, the difference between the 
two was not so great as if might look on the 
surface. It is significant that orthodox psy- 
choanalysis, too, in spite of its determined 
opposition to academic psychology, was ob- 
viously dominated unconsciously by this 
same tendency to overestimate the role of 
personal and underestimate the role of situa- 
tional factors. Many blind spots of psycho- 
analysis were the consequence of the fact 
that Freud himself was never ‘“‘socioana- 
lyzed” and did not realize the influence of 
his historical background upon his own the- 
ories. Only recently have there arisen within 
psychoanalysis definite efforts to correct this 
nonsociological bias (K. Horney, F. Alex- 
ander). This fact that even the antiacademic 
psychoanalysis was influenced by the same 
ideological factors as the “dominant” aca- 
demic psychology shows the depth and the 
all-permeating power of the Zevzigeist upon 
the science in a given era. After all, both 
academic psychology and psychoanalysis, in 
spite of all differences, were children of the 
same age, and the identical ideological back- 
ground left an unmistakable impression 
“upon the theory of both." 


*6Tn regard to pseudo-objectivity see Robert S. 
Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1937), esp- pp. ‘119 ff.; cf. also 
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Furthermore, it seems also more than 
plausible that the definite turn toward tak- 
ing into account situational factors in psy- ` 
chology which has become more and more 
pronounced in the last two or three decades 
has not come about as the result only of a 
purely theoretical development. Rather, it 
appears probable that this change was 
brought about, or at least influenced, by cer- 
tain transformations occurring in the social 
and ideological field. As long, namely, as this 
social and ideological field was more or less 
stable, the paramount importance of situa- 
tional factors could easily remain hidden. 
However, in the period after World War I, 
revolutions, deep financial crises, wide- 
spread unemployment, and other events 
have shaken the stability of situational fac- 
tors and thus revealed their decisive psycho- 
logical importance. The traditional patterns 
of interpretation collapsed under the impact 
of these bewildering new experiences. 

Thus, again, in our own age we can ob- 
serve how the psychologist’s frame of refer- 
ence is undergoing a significant change in ac- 
cordance with the transformations of the 
interpretative patterns in the surrounding 
social and ideological field. The collapse of 
the individualistic nineteenth-century ideol- 
ogy and the apparent inadequacy of inter- 
pretations of human existence in the light of 
this ideology have induced psychologists 
more and more to restate their basic prob- 
lems and to approach human personality in 
terms of the newly emphasized personal and 
social experience, 

We do not want to be misunderstood. We 
by no means contend that the ideological 
factors mentioned above were the only ones 
which produced a certain one-sidedness in 
the outlook and approach of psychologists to 
their problems and were responsible for their 
blind spots with reference to the psychologi- 
cal importance of the social situation. Nei- 
ther do we contend that the transformations 


Hadley Cantril and Daniel Katz, “Objectivity in 
Social Science,” in George W. Hartmann and Theo- 
dore Newcomb (eds.), Industrial Conflicts: A Psy- 
chological Interpretation a York: Cordon Co., 


1939), pp. 9-18. 
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which have occurred in the ideological and 
social field were the only ones which at last 
have induced the psychologists to grasp the 
basic importance of certain hitherto neg- 
lected facts. It is very difficult to ascertain 
in a reliable way how much certain transfor- 
mations of the basic psychological presup- 
positions were due to intrinsic, purely the- 
oretical considerations, and how far ideologi- 
cal influences insinuated themselves into 
this process of transformation. However, it 
seems to us in the face of such facts as we 
have presented that it would show extreme 
lack of perspective not to see the possibility, 
or even probability, of the psychologist’s 
frame of reference having been and being 
deeply influenced by the ideologically, or 
culturally, conditioned patterns of interpret- 
ing personality which permeate any given 
society. Some psychologists are overanxious 
lest personally conditioned intuitional fac- 
tors influence their scientific interpretations. 
Yet simultaneously they remain blind to 
ideologically or culturally conditioned dis- 
tortions of their whole approach. Such per- 
sons are in the position of the man who takes 
careful precautions in order to avoid some 
slight injury and, at the same time, is 
unaware that his whole organism is being 
sapped by a virulent disease. 


VIL. THE MOTE-BEAM-MECHANISM? 


We shall analyze and clarify this final 
mechanism by comparing it with the mecha- 
nism of projection with which it is often con- 
iused. Both mechanisms have in common 
that their operation results in a distortion of 
self-perception and perception of other 
people, and the two (as Socrates already 
knew) are always closely interrelated. How- 
ever, the lack of an adequate conceptual dis- 
tinction makes us overlook a significant 
difference between the two types of false 
social perception. 

‘The first of the two, projection in the spe- 
cific, psychiatric sense, consists in attribut- 


17 This section is a somewhat changed version of 
my article, “Projection and the Mote-Beam-Mech- 
anism,” J ournal of Abnormal and Social ssa 
XLII (1947), 131-33. 


ing.to other people certain characteristics 
which we do, but they actually do not, 
possess.”? 

The second consists in perceiving certain 
characteristics in others which we do not 
perceive in ourselves and thus perceiving 
those characteristics as if they were peculiar 
traits of the others. 

Projection can be, or easily become, 
pathological in nature and is one of the 
sources of paranoid developments. The sec- 
ond type is, unfortunately, by no means 
pathological but rather, individually and 
collectively, almost a universal feature of 
human nature. We all tend, therefore, to 
perceive (and to denounce) in others certain 
characteristics, for example, prejudices, or 
blind spots, or ideologies, or ethnocentrism, 
or aggressiveness, which, strangely enough, 
we ignore in ourselves. This lack of insight is 
obviously so widespread that its counter- 
part, namely, the ability to perceive in our- 
selves those characteristics which we notice 
and disapprove in others, must be consid- 
ered as a sign of an unusual detachment and 
almost “abnormally” keen insight. 

Although in both cases we are dealing 
with types of false social perception, the dis- 
tortion, as mentioned above, is in the two 
cases significantly different. In case of pro- 
jection, in the specified narrow sense, the re- 
sulting falsification refers to the content of 
the perception. If A, being suspicious him- 
self, instead of being aware of it, believes 
that it is he who is suspected (observed, per- 
secuted) by B, this means that he misper- 
ceives certain characteristics in B as well as 
in himself, for actually it is A who is sus- 
picious and not B. The projection consists, 
therefore, in falsely attributing certain char- 
acteristics to another person which this per- 
son actually does not possess. 


18 See the definition of ‘‘projection” in Psychi- 
atric Dictionary (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940): “Projection. As used by psychiatrists, 
this means the process of throwing out upon another 
ideas and impulses that belong to oneself. It is the 
act of giving objective and seeming reality to what 
is subjective.... The person who blamesanother for 
his own mistakes is using the. ‘projection mecha- 


nism.” 
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In the case of the second mechanism with 
which we are dealing, the content of the per- 
ception, that is, the perception of certain 
characteristics in other persons, is correct. 
The prejudice, the ideology, the ethnocen- 
trism, are not “projected” by us but are ac- 
tually there in the other person who is the 
object of the given perception. And the falsi- 
fication consists only in the silent assump- 
tion that those characteristics are particular 
to the other person or persons and that 
we ourselves are free of them. ` 

Now, it might be argued that the second 
type of false perception does not involve a 
distorted perception of other people but 
only a distorted self-perception. However, 
such an interpretation would not be correct 
and would miss an essential element in our 
distinction. Actually, the distortion involves 
not only the self-perception but also the per- 
ception of others, and it is just this falsifica- 
tion of social perception in which we are at 
present mainly interested. 

If a member of a certain group declares 
that the members of a second group are 
prejudiced, and overlooks or ignores that the 
members of other similar groups, including 
his own, have the same characteristics, this 
means that he ascribes to the members of the 
second group “being prejudiced” as their 
particular characteristic. Thus, even though 
the content cf his perception is correct in so 
far as this characteristic is actually there in 
the members of the second group, the im- 
plied interpretation is false. If we use here 
the conceptual framework of the sociology 
of knowledge, we would say that in such a 
case the members of the first group perceive 
certain characteristics of the members of the 
second group in a “false perspective.” 

Consequently, if the members of the first 
group would (and could) be made aware of 
the nature of their false perception, the 
change would involve not only a transfor- 
mation of the self-perception but also a 
transformation of the perception of the 
members of the second group. On the verbal 
level this change would reveal itself in re- 
placing the statement, “Look how preju- 
diced they are” by, “Look, they are as prej- 


udiced as all other people including our- 
selves, although the content of their preju- 
dices seems to be somewhat different.” 

Once the distinction between projection 
and this second type of false social percep- 
tion is made explicit, it must become clear 
that in terms of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations of everyday life this second 
type plays a role incomparably more impor- 
tant than the mechanism of projection in the 
specific sense of this word: Especially in 
times as confused as ours, the tendency to 
perceive in others as somethirg peculiar to 
them certain characteristics which we are 
unable (or unwilling) to perceive in our- 
selves assumes truly. gigantic proportions. 
The author of this study is under the im- 
pression that research and theory of inter- 
human antagonisms tend at present to exag- 
gerate the role of such mechanisms as pro- 
jection, displacement, and frustration-ag- 
gression and to neglect or even to ignore the 
highly disturbing role of the mechanism 
which we discuss in this section. In‘trder to 
have a name for it, let us call it the mote- 
beam-mechanism. 

It follows from what we have said that 
projection in the specific sense of “throwing 
out upon another the ideas and impulses 
that belong to one’s self” is mainly a prob- 
lem of abnormal psychology. The mote- 
beam-mechanism, on the other hand, is a 
problem of social psychology and sociology 
of knowledge. Since the mechanism of pro- 
jection, under the predominant influence of 
psychoanalysis, is actually at present in the 
focus of scientific attention, the mote-beam- 
mechanism is the main victim of the lack of 
an adequate conceptual distinction. This 
means that we either ignore its operation in 
many cases where it actually cccurs or mis- 
interpret its nature in terms of projective (or 
other) mechanisms. 

The approach of psychological and so- 
ciological research and theory to such collec- 
tive phenomena as stereotypes, prejudices, 
ideologies, aggressiveness, 1s seriously viti- 
ated by the fact that the personal and social 
conditions of perceiving those phenomena 
are, naively, not taken into account, And, 
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still, this is actually the crux of the problem. 
Not only the common man but also the so- 
cial scientist is not enough aware that, as a 
rule, he notices only those stereotypes, prej- 
udices, etc., which, by one reason or an- 
other, he does not share and that he does not 
see those stereotypes, prejudices, etc., in 
which he himself is deeply involved. The 
more deep-seated they are, the more does he 
take them for granted. It would be better for 
theory as well as for practice if we were more 
aware of this fact than we usually are and 
would realize more keenly than we fre- 
quently do that this kind of sociopsychologi- 
cal blindness is one of the most important 
causes of the intellectual and moral con- 
fusion of our age. 


We wish to conclude this chapter by pre- 
senting a new classification of personality 
characteristics. Even though we are fully 
aware that this classification has its short- 
comings, we believe that it will be helpful in 
Cisentangling a conceptual confusion which 
prevents us from developing an adequate 
and realistic conception about total per- 
sonality.’ 

In place of the vague, confused, undiffer- 
entiated concept of personality “traits,” or 
personality “characteristics,” which con- 
sciously or unconsciously is applied both by 
popular and by scientific psychology, we are 
introducing this new classification. It is 
made from a sociopsychological point of 
view and distinguishes three categories 
which, taken together, compose total per- 
sonality. These categories we are designat- 
ing as the “real,” the “pseudo,” and the 
“sham” personality characteristics. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, we wish 
to make clear at énce that in designating 
certain characteristics as ‘“‘real,” others as 
“pseudo” and “sham,” we do not mean to 
imply that the “real” play a more effective 
and more important role in the formation or 
functioning of personality than do the 

19 This new classification of personality charac- 
teristics was published for the first time in the Socio- 
logical Review (Warsaw), IV (1936), 28-59, and 
again, ina modified form, in Character and Personali- 
ty, IX (1941), 218-26. 
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others. Rather, our distinction is something 
very different. We shall call certain person- 
ality characteristics ‘‘real’’ not because they 
are more effective or more important than 
others but because, by and large, they are 
percetved as what they really are. On the 
other hand, we shall call certain characteris- 
tics “pseudo” or “sham” not because they 
are necessarily less effective or less impor- 
tant than the “real” ones but because they 
are perceived and interpreted not as what 
they really are but as ‘‘something else.” The 


following analysis will make the somewhat 


mysterious meaning of these statements 
clear. 

The “real” characteristics, according to 
the classification offered, are those person- 
ality characteristics which belong to the in- 
trinsic equipment of the individual inde- 
pendently, or nearly independently, oi the 
situation in which he is placed. Of course, 
this does not mean either that they are un- 
changeable or that their actualization is not 
conditioned by opportunities or lack of op- 
portunities. It means only that, as a psycho- 
logical disposition, they exist in a way which 
is (nearly) independent of any definite situa- 
tion. 

Here are some examples to clarify our 
meaning. Consider musical or mathematica] 
capacities. The development of these capaci- 
ties depends, of course, on environmental 
opportunities. However, these capacities as 
intrinsic potentialities, or the form and de- 
gree they have reached, are not related 
dynamically to any specific situation. Again, 
certain urges and needs, as, for example, the 
urge to dominate, are intrinsically part of an 
individual’s makeup. The actualization or 
gratincation of such urges is, of course, con- 
ditioned, or related, to different environ- 
mental factors. However, the urges and 
needs as dispositions are there as intrinsic 
characteristics of the given personality. They 
are more or less at the general disposal of the 
individual under many and various sets of cir- 
cumstances and are not simply correlated to 
certain fairly definite situations. This situa- 
tional independence of the “real’* personal- 
ity characteristics will become clearer after 
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the two other groups of characteristics have 
been identified. The main contribution of 
our classification is not the defining of the 
nature of the “real”? characteristics as such. 
Tt is, rather, the clarifying of a certain basic 
confusion that makes us consider the “‘pseu- 
do” and “sham” characteristics as if they 
were “real,” that is, as if they, too, were a 
part of the intrinsic personality makeup 
rather than closely related to the structure 
of particular situations. 

Even though the “pseudo” characteris- 
tics are functionally closer to the “real” than 
the “sham” characteristics—for they, too, 
are ina way “at the disposal” of the individ- 
ual—we shall'consider first not the “pseudo” 
but the “sham” characteristics. These, in 
their very nature, are the opposite of the 
“real” ones. We are choosing this procedure 
not only because the striking difference be- 
tween the two facilitates the clarification of 
the respective distincticn. We are doing it 
also because it then becomes easier to dis- 
cover the “pseudo” characteristics which 
operate, as it were, between these two 
groups. As a matter of fact, the discovery 
and definition of the “pseudo” characteris- 
tics is a chief purpose in offering this three- 
fold classification. 

The “sham” characteristics are those 
which are attributed to an individual from 
the point of view of cther people. They 
might, or might not, reflect themselves in 
his own conception about himself. They can 
originate’ entirely through misinterpreta- 
tions by others without his participation, or 
he can directly or indirectly share the re- 
sponsibility for their development through 
pretending to have the characteristics. The 
given individual does not “‘possess’’ these 
“Sham” characteristics but only seems to 
possess them. Hence, their name. 

If, according to our own definition, the 
“sham” characteristics do not belong to the 
real, intrinsic makeup of a given personality 
but only seem to belong to it, why include 
them in a classification of personality char- 
acteristics? Would it not be logical, having 
defined the true nature of “sham” char- 
acteristics, to exclude them once and for all 


from any such valid classification? Our an- 
swer is that there are very impcrtant reasons 
for considering “sham” characteristics, in 
spite of being sham, as essential parts in the 
makeup of the total personality. 

Even though the “sham” characteristics 
exist primarily only in the minds of other 
people, they are bound to play an extremely 
important role in the personality structure. 
They will have some effect no matter whether 
the individual adjusts himself to the image 
of his own personality in the minds of other 
people, whether he interiorizes this image in 
his own mind, whether he revolts against the 
image as a distortion and falsification of his 
true self, or whether he succeeds in develop- 
ing more subtle mechanisms ot self-defense 
(like irony, for instance). In any case the 
“sham” characteristics, in spite of being 
sham, must be taken into account as part of 
the makeup of the total personality, even 
though, admittedly, they might belong to it 
only indirectly and in a highly peculiar way. 

What we call “personality” is actually a 
construction. Now, obviously, the “sham” 
characteristics are an integral and function- 
ing part of this construction as it occurs in 
everyday life. Until they are demonstrated 
as “sham” or false, they are considered and 
reacted to as parts of the particular person- 
ality. Even when ‘‘discovered,” they leave 
an effect on the nature of the ensuing image 
of the personality. Hence they must be in- 
cluded in any adequate analysis of total 
personality. 

“Sham” characteristics, or at least most 
of them, even thdugh they are sham, do not 
arise by chance. They arise inevitably be- 
cause certain misinterpretations are operat- 
ing within the social perception. Since these 
misinterpretations giving meaning to what 
we termed “raw material of social percep- 
tion” function automatically in a definite 
way, they have a certain sociopsychological 
reality of their own. Some sort oZ “raw mate- 
rial” is there and gets interpreted as these 
characteristics. “Sham” characteristics are, 
thus again, a part of personality and cannot 
be ignored. It is necessary to include them in 
our classificatory scheme. 
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The contrast between “real” and “sham” 
characteristics is sufficiently clear and ex- 
treme so that there is little danger of confus- 
ing these two groups. As a matter of fact, we 
are applying constantly in everyday life this 
conceptual dichotomy, when we say about 
other people that they seem to be this but 
they actually are that! While identifying the 
“real” and “sham” characteristics is rela- 
tively easy, it is much more difficult to dis- 
tinguish the third group of personality char- 
acteristics. As mentioned already above, the 
discovery of the “pseudo” characteristics 
constitutes the main contribution of our 
classification. It is to this third, psychologi- 
cally most “mysterious,” group that we now 
turn our attention. 

The “pseudo” characteristics differ, on 
the one hand, from the “real” characteristics 
in this respect, that they do not, as the 
“real” do, exist and function independently 
of the situations in which the individual is 
placed; on the contrary, they are definitely 
related to certain situations. They are, as it 
were, only “lent” to the individual by the 
society, and they disintegrate, or simply dis- 
appear, as soon as the social “power station” 
with which they are connected is exhausted, 
or ceases to function, for one reason or 
another. 

On the other hand, “pseudo” characteris- 
tics cannot be identified with “sham” char- 
acteristics, for they do not exist only, or 
chiefly, in the minds of other people but are 
actually “at the disposal” of the individual 
tc whom they “belong.” This means that, as 
long as this individual is actually connected 
with the respective “power station,” they 
function as if they were “real” characteris- 
tics. Hence, to repeat it once more, the pe- 
culiar nature of “pseudo” characteristics is 
best defined by stressing the fact that they 
are borrowed characteristics, Let us make 
clear through an example what we mean by 
making this statement. 

An individual is able to do certain things 
because of the position he holds or the 
money he possesses. He is powerful, thanks 
to certain personality characteristics which 
have ‘been lent to him by particular social 
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arrangements and can be taken away from 
him at any time by othẹr arrangements. We 
call these characteristics “pseudo” and not 
“real”? because they are only correlates of 
certain definite social situations. Yet, for the 
time being, they function as if they were 
real. Asa matter of fact, the functional effec- 
tiveness of “pseudo” characteristics is often 
much greater than that of the “real” char- 
acteristics. To realize this, we need only to 
remember how much wider is the range of a 
man’s pctentialities for action which he 
owes to his position or money than the 
usually modest range of another man who 
has noth:ng but his “real” characteristics 
like intelligence, abilities, and so on, at his 
disposal. 

However, not only from the point of view 
of their functional effectiveness but also in 
terms of our self-perception, the “pseu- 
do” characteristics are experienced often, 
strangely enough, as if they were real, and 
even as if they were much more real than the 
“real” ores. In other words, the individual 
misperceives his “pseudo” characteristics as 
if they were intrinsically part of his person- 
ality structure. He tends to become aware of 
their borrowed nature only ‘when, in conse- 
quence of a sudden loss of the respective sit- 
uations (position, status, money, power) on 
which they depend, these “pseudo” char- 
acteristics literally melt away from him, 
thereby revealing their true nature. This 
means that for the ordinary person the dis- 
covery of the “pseudo” characteristics for 
what they are takes place only in case of 
their being lost. Here is another example of 
the fact that for the most part we tend ex- 
plicitly to notice the significance of only 
those things which we do not now possess 
but either have possessed or, at least, would 
like to possess. 

With our identification of “real,” “sham,” 
and “pseudo” characteristics made, the fol- 
lowing sketch of a personality will illustrate 
their differences and also give an opportu- 


20 Tt is significant to note that in French pouvoir 
means both “to be able” and “to have power”; in 
German Vermégen means both “ability” (“facul- 
ty”) and “wealth” (“property”). 
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nity for examining brietly their interdepend- 
ence. “A professor of mathematics who is a 
well-to-do man enjoys not only a high pro- 
fessional reputation but also the reputation 
of moral integrity. Secretly, however, he is 
addicted to gambling. He has a run of bad 
luck, loses his money, and signs a check 
which is not covered. The truth comes to 
light. He is asked to resign and is not suc- 
cessful in securing another appointment in 
his scientific specialty.” 

It is apparent that the relationship went 
something like this: After our man lost his 
money (pseudo characteristics), he had to 
sign an uncovered check hoping that with this 
money (pseudo-pseudo characteristics) he 
would, by gambling again, regain his situa- 
tion. However, his action comes to light, and 
he loses his reputation for moral integrity, 
that is, his sham characteristics. In conse- 
quence of this loss of his sham characteristics 
he losesalso his position as professor of math- 
ematics and thus the related pseudo charac- 


teristics which are rooted in his position. 
And, finally, ironically, even his real char- 
acteristics—knowledge and skill—are in 
danger, by lack of opportunity, of deterio- 
rating. The important role which this man’s 
pseudo and sham characteristics were play- 
ing in the image his associates got of him, 
and the drastic effects their loss had, further 
demonstrates our contention that these 
characteristics are indeed part of total per- 
sonality. Hence, their identification and dif- 
ferentiation seem to us essential steps in 
comprehending any given personality. 

In conclusion, then, we consider that the 
main value of our threefold classification 
consists in the fact that it explodes the 
mythological conception of a self-contained 
personality, allegedly equipped with certain 
characteristics inherent in its structure, and 
that it replaces it by a more realistic, socio- 
psychological, and in some respects even 
sociological conception of human personal- 


ity. 


CHAPTER V 
INNER PERSONALITY, IMAGE, AND SOCIAL ROLE 


HIS last chapter contains three essays 
which will help to clarify and to illus- 


-trate some further aspects of misunder- 


standings in human relations. The first essay 
clarifies the complicated interplay between 
images and attitudes which, in our opinion, 
is frequently and fundamentally misunder- 
stood by many social psychologists. The 
second analyzes the consequences of one 
particular misinterpretation in the area of 
education, namely, the tendency to evaluate 
individuals according to success and failure. 
The third and last discusses the predica- 
ment of the “forgotten inner man” in our 
modern society where we are more and more 
estranged from one another because we are 
always “playing roles” and “performing 
functions” and are having less and less op- 
portunity of “being ourselves.’ 


I. IMAGES AND ATTITUDES IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Three “aspects” of human relations —We 
can understand the structure and dynamics 
oi human relations only if we approach them 
with a defined perspective. Every human 
relation offers three aspects. Consequently, 
we have always to ask three kinds of ques- 
tions in analyzing interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. i 

Let us assume that we are investigating 
the relationship between an individual A 
and an individual B. We have then to ask 
the three following sets of questions: 

c) How does this relation look from the 
point of view of A? What is its significance 
for him? How does it reflect itself in his 
mind? 

z All three essays were published previously, in 
somewhat different versions. The first in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VITI (1943), 302~5; the sec- 
ond in Ethics, LITI (1943), 137~41; the third in 
Archiv für angewandte Soztologie (Berlin), TH 
(1931), 252-59. 
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b) How does this relation look from the 
point of view of B? What is its significance 
for him? How does it present itself to his 
mind? . 

c) How does this relation look to an out- 
side observer if he compares the way it looks 
to A with the way it looks to B? The con- 
gruence or incongruence of those two as- 
pects has a decisive effect upon the whole 
dynamics of a given relation and upon its 
various conflicts and transformations. The 
following example will clarify and illustrate 
these facts. 

Let us, then, assume that A, motivated 
either by his own suspicious character or by 
the influence of his suspicious wife, Mrs. A, 
believes mistakenly that his colleague B is 
intriguing against him in his office. Being a 
somewhat easygoing, timid man, he does 
not react with aggressiveness toward B. He 
prefers to solve the emerging conflict situa- 
tion by avoiding so far as possible all con- 
tacts with B. On his part, B, whose inferior- 
ity feeling has been aggravated by his read- 
ing of some “helpful” articles about “how to 
fight inieriority feelings successfully,” mis- 
interprets the reserved attitude of A as an 
expression of A’s looking-down on him; and 
he, too, becomes reserved. 

If, now, we approach the relatior: obtain- 
ing between A and B in terms of the three 
aspects we have identified, we may charac- 
terize this relation as follows: 

a) The content and meaning of the rela- 
tion as it looks to A is “defensive attitude on 
his part, including avoidance of all contacts 
with B, as a reaction (so it looks to him) 
against the intrigues of B.” 

b) The content and meaning of the same 
relation as it looks to B is “defensive atti- 
tude on his part, as reaction against the im- 
pudent tendency of A to look down on him 
(B).” 
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c) The content and meaning of the same 
relation in objective terms, that is, if we 
confront each of the aspects with the other, 
is “misunderstanding, arising out of mutual 
misinterpretations.” 

On the basis of this three-dimensional 
diagnosis, we may risk the prognosis that 
this relation, distorted as it is by misunder- 
standings, will in all probability, unless 
clarification of the original distortion is 
achieved, lead to ever increasing misinter- 
pretations. It is an important fact of social 
psychology that misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings, once arisen, tend to mul- 
tiply and to increase, unless the initial dis- 
harmony is rectified. As shown in previous 
chapters, misinterpretations in human rela- 
tions are by no means an exception: Human 
relations are always and essentially the re- 
sult of a complicated interplay of under- 
standing, nonunderstanding, and misunder- 
standing. 

Altitudes and, images as basic elements in 
human relations.—The concept of attitudes 
has attained in modern social psychology a 
place of great importance. This prominence 
may have come about because social psy- 
chologists, mainly concerned with the prob- 
lems of the socialization of the individual, 
on the one hand, and with different forms of 
collective behavior, on the other, tend often 
to neglect the dynamics of interpersonal 
relations. 

Yet, to approach and to analyze inter- 
personal (intergroup) relations only in terms 
of attitudes means to misunderstand their 
very nature. This, too, may be an obvious 
fact; but again one which seems never to 
have been grasped in its far-reaching impli- 
cations. Witness the many isolated attitudes 
tests made and being made in studying ma- 
jority-minority relations in our society. 

To define the attitudes which two indi- 
viduals (or two groups) take with regard to 
each other is meaningless if we do not define 
simultaneously the images which they have 
in their minds about each other. To state, 
for instance, that A and B hate or admire 
each other may be in itself very significant 
as far as the psychology of the personality of 
A, ow tke one hand, and of B, on the other 


hand, is concerned. But if the subject matter 
of our analysis is the interpersonal relation 
between A and B, then such statement re- 
mains empty, or even misleading, as long as 
we have not determined what kind of images 
they have in their minds about each other. 
The interpersonal significance of an attitude 
always depends on the content of the image 
about the other person to which it refers. 
Thus, if we wish to understand realistically 
the dynamics of interpersonal (and inter- 
group) relations, we have always to take 
both attitudes and images-into account. 

Between attitudes and images in human 
relations there exists a very complicated in- 
terdependence. For instance, A may have a 
distorted image of B, because his attitude 
toward B is dominated by envy. In this case 
it is the attitude which determines the con- 
tent of the image. However, also the oppo- 
site may be true. A may envy B because, by 
some external reason like, for instance, gos- 
sip, his image about B is distorted. What A 
envies in not B “himself” bu: the image of 
B which he has in his own mind. In this case, 
the image is the dynamic factor, and the 
attitude is only its result. 

The situation here under discussion is 
still more complicated by different types of 
rationalizations and self-deceptions which 
are operative in this field. Sc, for instance, 
the “enemy” must be conceived as a “‘bad 
man.” Otherwise, we could not have a good 
conscience in trying to destroy him. How- 
ever, as will be shown below, we should be 
cautious not to succumb to the fallacy of 
interpreting all such behavior in terms of 
“rationalization.” By doing so, we would 
badly underestimate the amount of other 
types of illusions and errors of judgment 
which permeate the field of human relations. 

Thus, again, if we wish to understand 
structure and dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations and intergroup relations, we have al- 
ways to know both the attitudes and the im- 
ages which are involved on both sides. Un- 
fortunately, social psychology sins heavily 
at present against this principle. This, in 
turn, leads to various, often most fundamen- 
tal, misinterpretations of the relevant facts. 
So, for instance, many conflicts in inter- 
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personal (and intergroup) relations are not, 
as it is often supposed, the result of hostile 
(“aggressive”) attitudes with reference to 
each other. Rather they are the result of dis- 
torted images which the individuals or the 
groups have about each other. Each believes 
that he only “defends” himself and that it is 
the other who is the “aggressor.” Certainly, 
very often distorted images and misinter- 
pretations are the consequence of conscious 
and unconscious hostilities. But also the op- 
posite is often true: many hostilities are not 
the cause but the consequence of distorted 
images and misinterpretations. It is worth 
while to note at this place that, even though 
this may be shocking and disturbing, we 
have to realize as social psychologists that 
very frequently, if not always, people who 
are persecuting others are not aware that 
they are persecuting, for, in the light of the 
images which they have in their minds, it 
looks to them that they are “fighting for a 
worthy cause” or are “liberating the world 
from an evil thing.” 

A social psychologist who, according to 
his own frame of reference of which he is not 
aware, interprets certain actions as “aggres- 
sion” or “persecution” in cases like those 
reterred to above imputes motives which 
actually do not exist. He commits a mis- 
interpretation because he has failed to take 
into account that those whom he interprets 
act on the basis of images which radically 
differ from his own. If, however, our psy- 
chologist would persist in maintaining that 
the “real” motive was “aggression,” and 
those other motives are onfy rationaliza- 


INDIVIDUAL A (OR GROUP) 


x. Image a’ | 
How does A see himself with reference to his 
relation to B? 

2. Image a” 
How does A believe himself to be seen (ap- 
preciated, etc.) by B? 

3. Image a” 
How does A see B or some facts related to B? 


The functioning of a given interpersonal 
relation depends on how these different 
images are attuned to one another and to the 
facts to which they refer. Various discrepan- 


tions, then by so doing he merely proves how 
thoroughly he is blinded to the role played 
by different types of illusions, false images, 
and misunderstandings in human relations. 

Certainly, an individual who commits an 
act of aggression may often rationalize and 
deceive himself into believing that he was 
“actually” motivated by the necessity of 
self-defense. The same may be true about a 
group. However, it is equally possible that 
sometimes the opposite may happen: an act 
of real self-defense may be misinterpreted by 
the opponent as an act of aggression, and the 
real motivation brought into disrepute by 
saying that it is only a “rationalization.” 
Realistic social psychology must be on guard 
not to fall victim to the second error in 
trying to escape the first one. 

Framework of images in human relations. 
—JIt is not enough to realize that always 
both attitudes and images constitute essen- 
tial elements in all interpersonal (and inter- 
group) relations and that it is futile to char- 
acterize the attitudes involved without 
characterizing simultaneously the images to 
which they refer. We have, furthermore, to 
realize that there exists always a whole 
framework of images and that each image 
(or each group of images) has a definite place 
and function in this framework. 

The following tabulation will be helpful 
in clarifying this complex of images. It 
should, however, not be taken too rigidly. 
The tabulation contains six parallel ques- 
tions which one should always ask in ana- 
lyzing the framework of images underlying 
any intezhuman relation. 


INDIVIDUAL B (OR GROUP) 
1. Image b' 
How coes B see himself with reference to his 
relation to Ar 


2, Image b” 


How does B believe himself to be seen (ap- 
preciated, etc.) by A? 

3. Image b” ; 
How Coes B see A or some facts related to A? 


cies between the images themselves, or the 
images and the facts to which they refer, 
tend to produce different kinds of tensions 
and disturbances in the given relatéon. 
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Thus, for instance, the relation between A 
and B may be disturbed either because A (or 
B) does not see himself as he really is; or 


` because A(B) does not see himself as he is 


~% 


seen by B(A); or because A(B) is not aware 
that he is not seen by B(A) as he sees him- 


‘self; or because A(B), or both, have a dis- 


torted image about each other; etc. 

It is a grave misconception to assume 
that tensions in interpersonal relations 
which arise as a result- of distorted images in 
the minds of the interacting individuals are 
being normally readjusted through a rectia- 
cation of those distorted images. Sometimes, 
of course, this may happen. But very often 
the process of “readjustment” is achieved by 
entirely different mechanisms: not the im- 
ages are rectified according to the facts to 
which they refer but rather the persons con- 
cerned adapt themselves to the distorted 
images—either to the image in the mind of 
the other person or to the image which they 
have in their own minds. 

The readjustment, to be sure, is often 
only an external one and does not embrace 
deeper strata of the personality. Either A or 
B has to pay a certain psychological price in 
order to maintain on this basis the relation 
in a working condition. Whether, and under 
which condition, this psychological price is 
worth being paid constitutes a problem be- 
yond the scope of these remarks on the func- 
tion of images and attitudes in interhuman 
relations. 


II. IDEOLOGY OF SUCCESS AND THE 
DILEMMA OF EDUCATION 


Modern society (roughly, since the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions) is based upon 
the ideology of success. This means that our 
beliefs, attitudes, emotional reactions, goals, 
interpretations, and evaluations of individ- 
uals are essentially focused upon success 
(and failure). In order to understand these 
facts and the associated problems, we need 
three basic concepts. | 

Norms of success.—Every society has cer- 
tain, to a large extent only implicit, norms 
and standards which define who ought to 
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attain success, when, and under which con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, these norms and 
standards of success constitute the core of 
the ideology of any particular society. 
Closely interrelated with these norms are 
the approved conceptions about “social or- 
der”? and “social justice.” Society is con- 
sidered to be “in order” and justice is con- 
sidered “to be done” when those individ- 
uals, in general, attain success who ‘“de- 
serve” it, in accordance with the existing 
norms. If this does not happen, then people 
feel that “there is no justice” or that some- 
thing is basically wrong. 

Under more or less stable conditions, 
members of any society tend to take their 
own norms and standards for granted. If the 
norms and standards are completely inte- 
riorized, as is mostly the case, they are like 
the air which permeates everything but is 
not explicitly noticed. 

Now, the question arises: What are, or 
rather what were, the generally accepted 
norms of success in the Western world in the 
past several centuries? How did they define 
who “ought” toattain social success, whether 
this success consists in making money, ac- 
quiring status, advancing in the career, or in 
anything else? It is, indeed, not too difficult 
to answer this question. Two basic principles 
or criteria are, or were (for these principles 
and criteria are at.present in a process of 
transformation), actually involved. The ac- 
cepted ideology of success demanded, first, 
that competent, and, second, that worthy 
people should be successful. They “should” 
have, therefore, the degree of success which 
“corresponds” to the level of their compe- 
tence and worthiness. Society is “just” and 
“in order” only if competent and worthy 
people possess actually those chances of suc- 
cess which they “deserve.” On the other 
hand, something Is “wrong” if this is not the 
case or if, indeed, the opposite state of 
affairs prevails. 

The concept of competence can be defined 
in the light of the various activities and 
achievements which are recognized as valu- 
able in our society. To be competent means 


to possess personal characteristics which en- 
$ 
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able us to make valuable contributions in 
different fields. 

The concept of “worthiness” as applied in 
everyday life is more vague but can be de- 
fined, nevertheless. Worthiness implies such 
characteristics as kindness, helpfulness, con- 
sideration of others, reliability, fair play; in 
other words, altruistic virtues. All opposite 
traits, on the other hand, are “unworthy.” 

Summing up, we may say that norms of 
success in our society demand that those in- 
dividuals “ought” to attain success who are 
competent and worthy and, conversely, that 
the incompetent and unworthy should be 
denied success. It might even be added that 
the positive emphasis is laid on competence, 
whereas a more negative emphasis is applied 
to worthiness: one should be competent and 
one should not be unworthy. 

Conditions of success —From the norms of 
success which define who “ought” to be suc- 
cessful, we have to distinguish the condi- 
tions under which success is actually at- 
tained. Now, obviously, success depends 
partly on certain personal, partly on certain 
situational, factors (see our discussion of this 
problem in chap. iv). Among those personal 
as well as situational factors which condition 
success are many which operate and are 
effective in full contradiction to the accepted 
norms of success. Consequently, many 
people are successful who “should” fail, and 
many fail who “should” be successful. The 
degree of the discrepancy between the norms 
of success and the conditions of success 
- seems to be a fairly reliable index of the 
moral disorganization of a given society. 

Interpretations of success and their social 
funclion.—No society can merely exist. 
Rather, every society*develops certain ide- 
ologies and mythologies which have the 
function of justifying the existing social or- 
der. Since there is always a certain amount 
of discrepancy between what “ought to be” 
and what “really is,” in every society certain 
misinterpretations (rationalizations) are op- 
erating which veil the existing contradic- 
tions. More specifically, the function of mis- 
interpretations concerning success is to 
cover up and to make invisible the prevail- 


ing discrepancies between the norms and the 
conditions of success. The device to achieve 
this aim in our society is simple and sur- 
prisingly effective: success itself is made into 
a criterion of interpreting and evaluating in- 
dividuals. Successful people, therefore, are 
endowed in the imagination of their fellow- 
men with all those wonderful characteris- 
tics, abilities, and virtues which they 
“ought” to possess if conditions of success 
would in reality correspond to the norms of 
success. 

These, then, are our basic concepts and 
some of their interrelations. With them in 
mind, let us examine further the problems 
arising out of the success mythology of our 
civilization. 

The discrepancy between the norms and the 
conditions of success becomes visible ——The 
ideology of success was, as a matter of fact, 
already in the nineteenth century only a 
myth. Even then its dogmas did not cor- 
respond to the social reality. However, so- 
cial trends in the nineteenth century made 
the conditions of success at least appear to 
approximate closer and closer to the ideal 
expressed in the norms of success. Reality, 
indeed, did not coincide with this ideal. 
Still, the chasm between the two seemed to 
be getting less and less. Furthermore, the 
misinterpretations of personality based on 
success were still effective and convincing 
enough to veil the fundamental character of 
contradictions between what is and what 
ought to be. l 

However, in the period after World War 
I, certain changes took place which intensi- 
fied the contradictions between the norms 
and the conditions of success to an extraor- 
dinary degree. One of the consequences of 
this unexpectedly increasing discrepancy 
was the disintegration of the effectiveness of 
personality interpretations based on success, 
and, finally, their collapse as a technique of 
bridging over the gap between ideology and 
reality. 

Without going into details, we wish to 
mention two highly important developments 
which undermined and finally exploded in 


the consciousness of the masses the belief in 
e e 
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the success-producing power of competence 
and worthiness and made the previous- 
ly concealed contradiction between what 
“ought to be” and what “really is” apparent 
in an unmistakable way. These two trau- 
matic experiences were the widespread un- 
employment and the deep national as well 
as private financial crises, especially infla- 
tion as it affected everyone. 

A deeply intrenched ideology of a par- 
ticular society never disintegrates by merely 
rational considerations or purely intellectual 
criticism. The disintegration takes place 
only when certain immediately felt, hard- 
hitting experiences shatter the hopes and 
expectations of the masses and impress upon 
them that what they have believed and. 
taken for granted is in reality an illusion. 
Even in this event it is still possible that 
certain reinterpretations will emerge, for in- 
stance, that the conflict is but temporary 
and by no means fundamental and per- 
manent. However, the contradiction will 
have been revealed as a basic problem and 
probably will never again remain entirely 
hidden. 

The mythology of success which made 
people believe that success follows auto- 
matically, as “reward,” from competence 
of the individual was thus undermined. With 
millions of people suffering the shocks of 
continued unemployment, with business 
failures one after the other, banks closing, 
etc., it was vividly revealed to the man in 
the street that he was not, as he had been led 
to believe, the mastez of his fate, because 
clearly his fate depended upon forces over 
which he had no control. 

With this psychological crisis of the belief 
in the success-producing power of compe- 
tence was associated a crisis of the belief in 
the success-producing power of worthiness. 
The latter was caused by such factors as dis- 
integration of traditional patterns of con- 
duct, depersonalization of working condi- 
tions, intensification of competition, which 
in turn was responsible for a decadence of 
fair play, and, last but not least, the growing 
skepticism as to the moral integrity of the 
new social and political elites. 

+ 


Thus in the period after World War I, 
the discrepancy between the norms of suc- 
cess and the conditions of success became 
definitely apparent. The crisis of modern so- 
ciety has one of its main roots in this dis- 
crepancy and its present acute disclosure. 

The conflict of modern society centered 
around the problems of success reflects itself 
very clearly in certain characteristic contra- 
dictions and dilemmas of the “idealistic” 
and the “realistic” education. We are plead- 
ing neither for the one nor for the other. We 
are rather trying to analyze certain unavoid- 
able consequences of idealistic and realistic 
education and to indicate the discrepancy 
between the intentions and actual results of 
each of these types of education. (We are 
considering them in terms of “ideal types”; 
actual educational practice is permeated by 
both idealistic and realistic factors.) 

Nature and consequences of idealistic edu- 
cation.—Idealistic education is based on the 
two following assumptions, whether these 
assumptions are explicitly stated or not. 
The first assumption: Ceztain personal 
traits, attitudes, and modes of behavior are 
“good”; certain others are “bad.” It is the 
main task of education to develop and en- 
courage the good characteristics and to elim- 
inate, suppress, or at least to modify the bad 
characteristics. The second assumption: If 
this main goal is achieved, that is, if the 
‘“‘sood” personal characteristics are devel- 
oped and strengthened, whereas the “bad” 
ones are eliminated or made innocuous, evy- 
erything in the life of the individual thus 
educated will automatically and inevitably 
turn out right. He will be happy and success- 
ful. Or, rather, he will be happy because he 
will be successful. e 

As a consequence of this implicit or ex- 


2 These last remarks apply in a much more defi- 
nite way to Europe than to America. However, 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd in Middletown in 
Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1937) show clearly that, as far as taese problems are 
concerned, there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the development in Europe and in America. 
The Lynds have formulated the basic conflict in a 
way very similar to the author’s Eritik des Erfolges 


(see chap. iv, n. 4). ; 
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plicit educational atmosphere young people 
tend to develop an attitude toward life 
which is permeated by the expectation that 
one needs only to possess those desirable 
characteristics and all one’s day on earth 
will be blessed. “The good are rewarded; the 
evil are punished.” 

Now, if we confront the expectations 
emerging from this type of education with 
the hard experiences which everyone is 
bound to meet later in his life, then there ts 
but one conclusion. The idealistic education 
systematically misinforms and confuses the 
young about certain basic realities of human 
existence. The question arises: What are the 
consequences of this situation for the inner 
development of the individual in his later 
life? Do we perhaps have here the source of 
some of our far too numerous disorganized 
personalities? 

The idealistic education creates obviously 
a fundamental conflict between expectations 
and realizations and calls forth, therefore, 
inevitably some kind of self-defensive reac- 
tion on the part of the individual. The na- 
ture of this reaction will, of course, depend 
on the personality type and will accordingly 
differ from individual to individual. 

One type of individual turns neurotic. 
The personality ideal inculcated by the 
idealistic education is so deeply rooted in his 
personality structure that it prevents any 
adequate adaptation to reality. The neces- 
sary adjustment—so far as being successful 
is taken as criterion of a “good adjustment” 
—cannot be achieved, because this behavior 
would imply the sacrifice of certain basic 
personality values. These values constitute 
a system of inhabitions (“inhibitions,” to be 
sure, only from the poiyt of view of a success 
ethics) which prevent a conduct adapted to 
reality. 

Another group becomes cynical. Individ- 
uals in this group dismiss the ideals and atti- 
tudes inculcated by education, since they 
see that they cannot be applied in practice if 
one wishes to succeed. They start to behave 
according to the “requirements of reality”; 
they accept and comply with the conditions 
of success. They no longer bother about their 
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early ideals, and they throw them overboard 
as surplus baggage. If they have retained 
any need for intellectual reflection, they 
may develop a deep skepticism as to the pos- 
sibilities of any moral education and in any 
case are likely to be highly cynical about all 
virtues. 

A third group are more or less dishonest 
with themselves. They adapt themselves in 
their actions to the “requirements of real- 
ity” but deceive themselves into believing 
that they still adhere to their original ideals. 
A familiar member of this group is the per- 
son about whom we say, “Oh, yes. he goes to 
church on Sunday, but you would never 
know it the rest of the week.” 

A fourth group overtly revolts, in one 
way or another. 

Finally, there is also a more or less nu- 
merous group of people. who are naive 
enough rot to be aware of the existence, or 
the fundamental character, of the conflict 
permeating our culture and society. Those 
who belong to this last group may have only 
a vague, uneasy feeling that “something is 
somehow wrong.” 

In conclusion, we may say that the eae 
istic education inculcates in each young gen- 
eration attitudes and expectations contra- 
dictory to reality, and these illusions are, 
therefore, bound to be shattered by the ex- 
periences of later life. Modern man, this 
problematical combination of neurosis, cyni- 
cism, fatalism, emotional isolation, aspira- 
tion, anc revolt, is an inevitable product of 
an education which j is not aware of the i im- 
plications of its own actions, 

These now are the nature and conse- 
quences of the idealistic form of education, 
viewed as an ideal type. What of the “‘realis- 
tic” education? Does it offer more satisfying 
answers to the needs of men in the modern 
situation? Again our discussion is in terms of 
an “ideal type.” 

Nature and consequences of a realistic edu- 
cation.—-A_ realistic education would be a 
system unconcerned with any abstract prin- 
ciples and ideals. The only recognized goal 
would be success in life. This type of educa- 
tion would not inculcate any ideal standards 
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according to which we ought to behave but 
would rather teach techniques of adapting 
one’s self to the conditions of success. And, 
again, we have to ask what would be the 
consequences of such an education upon the 
formation (and deformation) of personal- 
ity? 

It is obvious that a consistent, nothing 
but “realistic,” education would also get in- 
volved in dilemmas and contradictions 
which it would be unable to solve. It, too, 
would lead to consequences in no way cor- 
responding to its own intentions, for no edu- 
cation can operate under the assumption 
that its only task consists in preparing 
young people for their later life as adults, It 
has also to take into account the needs and 
aspirations of the youthful personality in its 
various stages. Youth is not only a “step” or 
a “phase” in the development of personality 
on its way to adulthood but has meaning in 
and of itself. To ignore the specific emotional 
needs of the young generation by consider- 
ing them only in terms of what they mean 
for the future is also unrealistic, although 
not “idealistic.” There is deep meaning un- 
derlying the fact that young people live in a 
“world of illusions.” Education would be in 
danger of destroying the essential emotional 
foundations of personality if it took over 
the function of a systematic disillusionment 
of the youth instead of leaving this task to 
the hard experiences of later life. Certainly, 
an excess of illusions has as its consequence 
the inability to cope with the basic realities 
of human existence. Yet, to instil a complete 
lack of illusions from the very beginning 
would result in a personality type stunted 
and dried up. _ 

It appears evident, therefore, that neither 
an idealistic nor a realistic education can 
adequately meet the dilemmas and contra- 
dictions centered around the problems aris- 
ing out of the modern success ideology. As a 
result the existing difficulties are frequently 
being “solved,” or rather covered up, by an 
incredible educational confusion. 

Education of “actors” and education of 
“spectators?” —In facing all these dilemmas 
and contradictions, education is often so 


helpless because its whole traditional ap- 
proach is unsociological in nature. It has 
almost always tried to shap2 the individual 
only in his role as “actor,” neglecting the 
social function of the individual in his role as 
“spectator.” Still, the sociopsychological in- 
terdependence between “actors” and “spec- 
tators” constitutes a fact which cannot be 
overestimated in its basic importance for the 
educational process.3 

In approaching the individual in his role 
as actor, education is attempting to incul- 
cate certain emotions, attitudes, and modes 
of behavior; to develop certain “good” 
traits and eliminate “bad” ones in accord- 
ance with the accepted standards and ideals. 
At the same. time, however, education tends 
to neglect the individuals in their role as 
spectators, forgetting this phase of their 
function in social life. Yet, this amounts to 
ignoring part of the very essence of the 
problem. 

It is again an obvious fact that our basic 
desires for response and recognition depend 
for their fulfilment on the corresponding re- 
actions of spectators, that is, of course, the 
reactions of those of us who in the particular 
situation are playing the part of spectators. 
Now, the reactions of these spectators on 
which the gratification of our desires for re- 
sponse and recognition depend, are subject 
to, and distorted by, the misinterpretations 
of success which we have analyzed above. 
Individuals in their roles as actors deal not 
with unbiased and detached spectators by 
whom they would be judged according to 
their real merit but rather with spectators 
whose judgments and evaluations are sub- 
merged in the mythology of success. 

What are the congequences of this situa- 
tion? They are indeed obvious. As long as we 
ourselves, as spectators, continue to judge 
and evaluate other people according to 
whether they are successes or failures, we 
shall exert a silent but nevertheless powerful 
pressure upon one another to strive after 
success, by one means or another. Things 


3 As to the role of “actors” and “spectators” in 
social life see Alfred Vierkandt, Gesellschaftslehre 
(2d ed.; Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1928), pp. 405-12. 
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being as they are, success provides us not 
only with material comforts which we all 
desire but also, in consequence of these col- 
lectively operating misinterpretations, with 
social appreciation and moral approval after 
which we all are striving. 

Since the sociopsychological interdepend- 
ence between “actors” and ‘‘spectators”’ is a 
basic fact of social life, the moral level of our 
social actions will always depend on the level 
as well as adequacy of the judgments, evalu- 
ations, and reactions of our fellow-men in 
their role as spectators. We cannot free our- 
selves from our inner dependence on these 
responses. 

The implications of our analysis for the 
theory as well as for the practice of educa- 
tion are perfectly clear. Education is wasting 
its effort if it limits itself to the attempt to 
change attitudes and modes of behavior in 
“actors,” without trying simultaneously to 
change the judgments and reactions in 
“spectators” on whom the actors depend 
emotionally in so basic a way. The individ- 
ualas “spectator” would, first of all, have to 
be set free from those misinterpretations 
based on success which distort and falsify 
his evaluations of other people. Then, and 
only then, the individual as “actor” might 
be set free from those collective pressures 
which distort his personality and misdirect 
his reactions and judgments. This could be 
true because then he would be able to attain 
social response and moral appreciation by 
appealing to adequate and correct evalua- 
tions of his fellow-men on the basis of real 
merits and not, as at presefit, by striving 
blindly for success by one means or another. 


TT. ISOLATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN THE MODERN SOCIETY 


The differentiation, specialization, and 
dehumanization of all our activities centered 
around our jobs continue and increase. We 
seem driven by an insatiable lust for in- 
creased productivity of material goods and 
the correlated mechanisms of competition 
and efficiency. Too many of us still are 
blindly taking all this for granted as the 
natural way and goal of life in our Western 
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world. One of the results of this develop- 
ment is an inevitable split in the structure of 
our social environment. It is not consciously 
intended, nor are most of us able to define 
and deal with it. Yet no one of us can escape 
its profound consequences. On the following 
pages we shall attempt to trace out the rela- 
tions which obtain between the specializa- 
tion and differentiation of our occupational 
activities, the split in the structure of our 
social environment, and the isolation of the 
individuel in the modern world. 

In analyzing these interrelations, it be- 
comes evident that there are two sets of 
facts and problems to be considered. On the 
one hand, we are confronted by the con- 
tinually increasing tension between the in- 
ner personality of the individual and the 
social role (or roles) he is expected to play. 
On the other hand are certain sociopsycho- 
logical mechanisms which operate in human 
relations in such a way that we disregard 
more and more the inner personality of indi- 
viduals and take into account only the ex- 
ternal roles they are bound to play. Let us 
begin our discussion with the first of these. 

Notwithstanding the considerable atten- 
tion and reforms presently being directed to- 
ward offsetting this effect, specialization and 
differentiation in our job activities offer less 
and less opportunity for a spontaneous self- 
expression in work. Like machines, most of 
us are performing certain required func- 
tions, many of which represent only a min- 
ute contribution to a total product or serv- 
ice. Even on professional and supervisory 
levels so much specialization is required that 
perspective of the wholé is impossible, and 
we operate too nearly as automatons. We 
are able to continue only at the price of sup- 
pressing vital parts of our total personality. 
As long as we, the man-machines, operate 
smoothly and produce the expected job re- 
sults, few care how we feel about what we 
are doing. It is production alone which is 
registered and counted. 

Specialization of work, the loss of the 
meaning of work as an intrinsically valuable 
way of life and not alone as a way of making 
money, blocking of self-expression, difficulty 
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of developing a genuine pride in workman- 
ship—all these factors and many others pre- 
vent a genuine identification of the individ- 
ual with his occupationally defined social 
role. The individual cannot help playing this 
assigned role but is often unable and unwill- 
ing to accept it as d genuine expression of his 
personality. There is, thus, a growing es- 
trangement between inner personality and 
the major social role. This is one of the basic 
aspects of the sociopsvchclogical situation of 
the modern man. Further analysis reveals 
the presence of another equally important 
one. 

It is again one of our now famous “‘ob- 
vious” facts that the way interpersonal rela- 
tions function depends nct only on the atti- 
tudes, tendencies, and characteristics of the 
individuals involved but, as much or more, 
on the situations and Dositions within which 
the particular relation takes place. Situa- 
tions and positions are many times predomi- 
nant factors controlling and directing the 
dynamics of interpersonal relations, whether 
the individuals involved are aware of it or 
not. Now, among the various controlling sit- 
uations and positions the occupationally de- 
fined situations and positions have a very 
great importance. It is the occupational role 
which functions as one oz the most impor- 
tant social symbols in identifying, classi- 
fying, and evaluating individuals. “What 
does he do?” is one cf our very first ques- 
tions. Often we do not go beyond it.4 

In consequence of this state of affairs 
those aspects, or strata, of our personalities 
related to our occupational roles most read- 
ily find prepared and accepted channels for 
self-expression. Very cften all other aspects, 
or strata, of our personalities, significant as 
they may be, are blocked or condemned to 
remain silent in the background. The busi- 
nessman is considered primarily a “‘business- 
man” even if, in terms of his inner personal- 
ity, passion for music means more to him 


than anything else, including business. ` 


Other people, motivated by situational fac- 

tors, automatically select as the “proper” 

topic for conversation in talking with him 
4Cf. chap. iv, pp. 36-27. : 


not music but, let us say, fmancial news. A 
politician, disgusted with the manipulations 
of political life, might feel that he is only 
really himself in his family circle; his public 
life is only sham and masquerade. Not per- 
celving this, other people continue to see in 
him primarily the “politician,” and this of- 
ten determines to a frustrating degree the 
nature and the content of his social rela- 
tions. In both cases estrangement and isola- 
tion of the real self are the inevitable result. 

Summing up, we can say that the socio- 
psychological mechanisms operate in our 
modern society in such a way that they 
make us neglect, or even ignore, in other 
people their individual, personal, intimate 
characteristics and make us perceive and 
respond too often only to those characteris- 
tics which are related to occupational roles. 
Hence the vast majority feel, whether in- 
tensely or vaguely, that they are submerged 
in an atmosphere of estrangement within 
which all those personal and intimate fac- 
tors are excluded which constitute in reality 
the core of their emotional lives. Being iso- 
lated and feeling isolated is only an inevi- 
table reflection of this atmosphere of es- 
trangement which pervades modern human 
relations. 

The resulting tensions are at the bottom 
of various types of psychological conflicts 
between the inner personality and the im- 
posed social role. In spite of these tensions, 
the sociopsychological mechanisms which 
control and direct interpersonal relations 
continue to operate as if the social roles we 
are playing were a genuine and spontaneous 
self-expression of personality. Thus, inevi- 
tably the atmosphere of estrangement and 
emotional isolation to which we refer, and, 
for purposes of this ‘study, another misun- 
derstanding is functioning to disturb human 
relations. 

This atmosphere is, of course, not in all 
areas of modern life equally intense. As is 


well known, the modern metropolis offers 


the most propitious soil for the pathological 
development of extreme forms of isolation. 
It is in the big cities where human relations 


` operate almost exclusively in the medium of 
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“social roles.” There it is not unusual for 


people to work together for years and years | 


without knowing much, if anything, about 
the private, intimate life aspects of one an- 
other. It is the tragic split in the whole or- 
ganization of modern life which promotes 
and imposes upon us this living together in 
such a restrained and emotionally starved 
relationship. 

In some rural areas and small communi- 
ties, the unity and coherence of different 
spheres of life is still a reality. There the in- 


dividual is still accepted and interpreted not 


only through his social role but immediately 
and directly as a human being. Since people 
are mutually still aware of their private 
backgrounds, the personal and intimate ele- 
ments of life continue to permeate all hu- 
man relations. 

In the big city there is no need to “keep” 
private aspects of life hidden. They remain 
automatically hidden. Deprived of personal- 
ized, intimate contents, human relations 
function in an empty way. There are fleeting 
contacts with hundreds of persons daily, but 
thev are contacts not of human beings with 
desires for expression and response but of 
automatons who indifferently or carefully 
perform certain tasks, observe a minimum 
of rules of traffic, each going a separate way, 
exchanging services in an atmosphere of re- 
ciprocal ignorance of each other. Yet this 
impersonal and reserved way of behaving is 
too often nothing but a façade which con- 
ceals the suffocated desire for self-expression 
and for response. 

Different personality types will, of course, 
react differently to the frustrating experi- 
ence of being and feeling isolated. One type 


might cope with the situation by trying to 
“minimize their activities within the world” 


‘(Max Weber). Individuals who belong to 


this type will tend to keep aloof, in order to 
preserve the integrity of their personalities. 
They are, so to speak, isolated within them- 
selves and accept by an act of resignation 
the estrangement between the inner per- 
sonality and the social role as an inescapable 
condition of their lives. 

The extreme opposite of this type is rep- 
resented by those who are free from any sig- 
nificant tension between inner personality 
and social role. This might be the manifesta- 
tion of an inner emptiness—that is, there is 
no inner personality which is in revolt 
against the artificial world of ‘roles’ —or it 
might be a manifestation of an extremely 
rational and purposive personality struc- 
ture. In this latter case, persons accept the 
world of roles as the only valid pattern of 
life, relinquishing any desire for a deeper 


self-expression. 


There is finally a third type, represented 
by those individuals who, in principle, are 
willing and able to enter the world of social 
roles and to accept them as a meaningful 
pattern of life, who, however, are neither 
willing nor able to discard altogether the 
other, deeper meaning of life which consists 
not in playing successfully social roles but in 
being one’s self. It is this third type of per- 
sons who are the real victims of the atmos- 
phere of estrangement in modern society. 
Individuals who belong to this last type are . 
the schizoid personalities of our age..The 
roots of their schizoid personality, however, 
are essentially not psychological but socio- 
logical in nature. 
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TYPES OF MEDICAL CAREERS 


OSWALD HALL 


ABSTRACT 


Three distinctive types of medica] careers are isolated. They are described in terms of how patients are 
attracted, retained, and passed on to other doctors, how each doctor fits into the system of medical institu- 


tions, and how he relates himself to his colleagues. 


The practice of medicine, like other pro- 
fessional careers, is bound up in a web of in- 
stitutions and informal relationships. The 
medical career can be regarded as a set of 
more or less successful adjustments to them. 
This paper outlines the characteristics of 
three distinctive types of careers, so con- 
ceived, as discovered in an eastern American 
_ city. 

A career in medicine implies a clientele— 
a body of patients. The following discussion 
is primarily concerned with the various ways 
in which doctors attract and retain patients 
and with the means of improving a clientele 
and transmitting it to a successor. The three 
types of doctors, in pursuing their careers in 
this fashion, come to play distinctive roles in 
the hospital system and build up distinctive 
relationships with their colleagues. It is in 
the context of clienteles, hospital appoint- 
ments, and colleague relationships that the 
discussion proceeds. 

The materials were provided by a wide 
variety of doctors. These men were inter- 


* Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1944). l 

s 


viewed to ascertain what they considered 
responsible for success and failure in the 
practice of medicine.” Following are three 
reports which typify the range of variation 
in their careers. 


I 


Dr. A. is a prominent specialist. He is Irish 
and Catholic, but his affiliations are mainly with 
non-Catholic medical institutions. He puts 
enormous energy into his practice. 

His office is well furnished, one of the few 
with fluorescent lighting. The atmosphere is 
busy, informal, and disorganized. The interview 
was marked by interruptions by the cffice staff 
and by numerous telephone calls. Dr. A. com- 
mented that a doctor’s life was like that. 

“I am on the go all day and usually until 
eleven at night. It is between then and twelve- 
thirty that I get any professional reading done. 

“The art of salesmanship doesn’t help in 
medicine. However, a doctor does need a sort of 
drive—it’s the kind of thing we call surgical 
courage. Dr. X.,who died in poverty a year ago, 
hac everything else but lacked that. He had 
wonderful training but lacked that sort of drive. 


2 In reports of the interviews, details have been 


changed to conceal the identity of subjects. 
o 
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He got so poor that on one occasion I arranged 
to have a medical position created on one of the 
state relief organizations especially for him. I 
sold the idea to the governor, and sold this man 
to him too. But he didn’t make a go of that 
elther. 

“A doctor’s career has an upgrade, a plateau, 
and a downgrade. Doctors don’t talk much of 
what brings about or hastens the downgrade. 
Part of it is the competition of younger doctors 
coming along. But part of it is a matter of pa- 
tients retiring the doctor. Many doctors end up 
with a very shrivelled practice. In a way their 
colleagues help retire them. In my earlier years 
here I sent a lot of surgery to one doctor. He was 
the busiest surgeon in town then. Even then he 
didn’t specialize completely. He always kept a 
core of his old patients. He was the landlord of 
this office building, so it didn’t hurt to send him 
patients. 

“But every doctor has a few young fellows in 
whom he is interested. He needs to send them 
cases In order to get. them launched. For this 
reason I had to withdraw most of my surgery 
from this older doctor. In his good days he was 
making fifty thousand a year. But most fellows 
taper off badly after they reach sixty. 

‘When a doctor gets into the position of head 
of a department over at the hospital, he can do 
a great deal for his young friends. He can always 
give a good fellow a couple of kicks in the right 
direction. For example, take Dr. Y., who is shar- 
ing my practice now. I met him at a medical as- 
sociation dinner. He had gone from here to med- 
ical school out of town. I met him and was im- 
pressed by his character. He mentioned that he 
would like an internship at our hospital. I was 
helping the internship committee, so it was 
easily arranged. [He mentioned two others 
whom he had helped in similar fashion.] In help- 
ing these fellows I have to take cases away from 
older, established doctors. I find helping young 
fellows very enjoyable; not all doctors like to 
take the time. But the young fellows show 
gratitude and probably attribute more of their 
success to me than I deserve. 

“I think a strong factor of loyalty runs 
through all the practice of medicine. There is a 
guild sense in the profession. See how large a 
proportion of the young doctors are doctor’s 
sons. Much of their success is due to the friend- 
ship of their fathers’ colleagues. I was the only 
doctor in our family. However, not all doctors’ 
sons get into practice. The mortality in medical 
school is high. I hope some other doctors will do 
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in the future for my boy what I’ve done for 
other men’s sons.” 


Il 


Dr. B., of Jewish background, is a successful 
pediatrician. He is cordial, confident, and suave, 
but capable of harshness and ruthlessness. The 
latter traits were shown in his dezlings with his 
office staff, and with a young patient of fifteen 
whose mother had asked Dr. B. to “scare hel! 
out of him.” 

He defended specialization on the basis that 


‘it is the trend and that status and prestige de- 


pend upon it. “The growth of my specialty is 
simply one branch of the growth of specializa- 
tion in general. Lately this growth has been so 
rapid that boards have been set up to control 
each specialty. I confess that they don’t impress 


.me. There is a human element in each of these, 


and in a small world like the medical world there 
are enough exceptions to every rule to make me 
doubt if specialists can be cantrolled. The 
boards could, however, become weapons for ex- 
cluding unwanted members from a given field. 

“T want to be at liberty to treat any patient 
that I feel capable of handling. But I’m not a 
general practitioner. Specializaticn is good busi- 
ness; general practice is not. As long as every- 
body goes after everything, there is little for 
anybody. A lot of people think that with the ex- 
tension of medical services throughout industry 
and our school system medicine will eventually 
be totally state controlled. Personally I believe 
that private medicine will persist just as private 
educational institutions persist. 

“Specialization is the big trerd in medicire; 
practically all men of ability head in that direc- 
tion. I can’t name you a single capable general 
practitioner in this city right now. A general 
practitioner is just a sort of information bureau. 
Besides that, his time is never his own, and his 
prestige is limited. He is always under the 
shadow of the specialists, and especially the 
surgeons. Unless a fellow is filled with mission- 
ary zeal, he will steer clear of general practice. 
The intelligent doctor, the one who knows what 
is going on, doesn’t even consider general prac- 
tice. 

“There isn’t any room for a specialist to come 
up the hard way any more. A fellow has to get 
the special training, then go into the appropriate 
niche, and if he waits a while he will go ahead. 
As one of my friends says, ‘You can’t become a 
pediatrician by attrition any more.’ 

“I have a good-sizeds Italian practice. The 
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Italians are a good-paying type, and because of 
that the Italian doctors just aren’t smart when 
they diverge from a code of ethics. Tkere is no 
specialization among them, because every one of 
them is willing to go after all the little two-dol- 
lar cases he can, whether they fall within his 
own range of skills ‘or not. That kind of compe- 
tition doesn’t help either the patient or the doc- 
tor. Besides that, a lot of those doctors started 
out with those societies. That is lethal. As soon 
as a doctor gets branded a society doctor, his 
patients treat him like a beast of burden. They 
bring in a high-priced specialist from over here 
whenever they need special care. 

“A hospital connection is essential today. A 
period of two or three years is enough to leave 
a doctor hopelessly out of date, and only the 
constant association with other practitioners 
will keep a man abreast of current develop- 
ments. You can see why it is important to be 
connected with a big hospital. Some of the other 
hospitals select doctors who can keep their beds 
full. Over at the big hospital, one climbs because 
of recognition by his colleagues. Of course that 
means his older colleagues. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily bring the best man to the top. 

“I got on the hospital active staff because I 
had worked with one of the big men at another 
hospital. However, I won’t get much further 
than I am now. I’m pretty well precluded from 
keading the department even when I get to be 
senior man.” 


Til 


Dr. C. is a Yankee and a specialist. He does 
a great deal of executive work for the local med- 
ical society and enjoys such activities. He is as- 
sociated with the leading hospitals in the city, 
has a lucrative practice, and shares an office 
building with other doctors on his own level. 
His family is an old established one, and he is 
apparently highly respected in the profession. 

“One of the things that distinguishes the 
good doctor from the ‘nearly good fellow is his 
ability to size up a situation (critical) and go to 
work without delay. A doctor must waste no 
time when things get serious. This is one of the 
things that keep down his record of failures. 
These have a disconcerting way of getting 
zround at the hospital. 

“Going back to the matter of success. In the 
medical world people like to be treated by a 
successful man. The patient likes the doctor to 
drive up in the big new car. 

“Another factor yn this is the well-appointed 
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office. The doctor is more likely to refer to it as 
a ‘dignified’ office. Of course it is nicer to work 
in such a place, and the details of life are simpli- 
fied. One needs to add to this the out-going per- 
sonality. In fact a doctor needs to be a bit of an 
artist at salesmanship. It sounds not too nice, 
but that is what it adds up to. It is becoming 
essential to have an office secretary. She jollies 
the patients along. It is her responsibility to 
keep the patients. This is partly a matter of 
phoning and arranging appointments. But it is 
more than a routine matter. In the pediatri- 
cian’s office she insists on a future appointment 
for the child even before she lets the mother get 
away from the office. Then at the appointed 
time she reminds the mother. She needs to be 
the watchful type who can detect the anxieties 
of the mother. These she passes on to the doctor. 
This gives the mother the impression that the 
doctor is an omniscient sort who can actually 
anticipate troubles. 

“The most important thing for a doctor is to 
have a hospital linkage. Take the pediatrician 
again. The most important linkage for him is the 
lying-in hospital. The obstetricians have the 
mother at a very impressionable time. There is 
the isolation of her physical condition, and she 
has come to depend very substantially on the 
obstetrician. Apparently very few prospective 
parents make the decision regarding the pedia- 
triclan in advance. Hence the pediatricians 
need to remain in the good graces of the 
obstetrician. 

“The fear of jealousy prevents anyone from 
making the first break in the direction of group 
medicine. It would be defined by other doctors 
as an attempt to sew up a part of the available 
practice instead of leaving it open to free compe- 
tition. The others would simply refuse to play 
ball, and the innovator would be ruined. There 
is, however, an informal variety of this in ac- 
tion. For instance doctors make it a point to 
sing the praises of the doctor who sends them 
cases. This is more difficult to detect and con- 
trol. 

“To get ahead the doctor needs to put in 
much longer periods of study than were neces- 
sary previously. And he must keep up his hos- 
pital connections in order to stay abreast of de- 
velopments. He must keep abreast of new litera- 
ture, which means continual study. But study 
must be smart; when a person makes a study of 
a particular set of cases and the relevant litera- 
ture, he publishes a paper. 

“The main hospital here doesn’t giye,a very 
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good internship for the typical specializing doc- 
tor. It has the rotating type of internship and 
this gives a man a good general training, but he 
sees only a smal] sample of the types of cases he 
will be chiefly interested in.” 

When asked how a young specialist would 
start up here he thought, “It is essential for him 
to intern at the big hospital and thereby get to 
know the doctors with whom he would be work- 
ing. About getting started, Pm not so sure. In 
my case my father bought my equipment and 
paid my rent for the first vear or two.” 


A distinctly different syndrome is dis- 
played in each of the three cases described 
above. Together they demonstrate that, to 
be successful, a doctor must accumulate, re- 
tain, refer, and transmit patients; levy and 
collect fees; work out satisfactory relation- 
ships with colleagues; and find niches in the 
medical institutions of the community. The 
careers of the three doctors are distinctive in 
their different methods of doing these 
things. The prominent features of Dr. A.’s 
career are loyalty to patients and solicitude 
toward the careers of a few colleagues whom 
he defines as friends. Dr. B.’s career, on the 
other hand, is characterized by open com- 
petition with other doctors for clientele and 
by an implicit acceptance of the medical 
career as a commercial venture. Dr. C.’s 
career differs from both in its close identifi- 
cation with the medical institutions of the 
community; indeed, at many points his 
career mirrors the day-to-day activities of 
the hospital. Moreover, it involves meticu- 
lous etiquette as far as a group of similarly 
placed colleagues is concerned. For purposes 
of discussion, the labels “friendly,” ‘‘indi- 
vidualistic,” and “colleague” will be applied 
respectively to these types of careers. 


THE COLLEAGUE CAREER 


This type of career is characterized by 
close identification with the medical institu- 
tions of the community. Success is gained 
and measured by climbing in the hospital 
structure, by acceptance in the “inner fra- 
ternity,”3 and through the recognition of 
colleagues. The foregoing statements of Dr. 
C. document this. Another outstanding doc- 
tor of the colleague type commented: 
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“There are two distinct types of success in 
medicine. A lot of young men come out of medi- 
cal school who either need to start earninz 
money, or are inclined that way. They go into 
general practice and take on any kind of work 
they think they can handle. On the other hand, 
there are men who start off by getting attached 
to a hospital, spend long hours in the clinics 
where the older men can see what they are in- 
terested in, climb very gradually, but contribut2 
something to the world of medicine. 

“Let me contrast Dr. F. and Dr. N. The 
former was the more brilliant. Then they camz 
here to practice. Dr. F. was head and shoulders 
above his fellow practitioners, but he drifted 
into a general practice. It is a very lucrative 
practice, yielding more than mine. Dr. N., on 
the other hand, stuck around the hospital and 
paid more and more attention to haart troubles. 
Now he is an authority in that field and I con- 
sider him one of the top men. I waited for five 
years to associate him with myself; that’s how 
good he is.” 


In the eyes of this doctor, medical success is 
sharply distinguished from finarcial success. 

The colleague career follows an orderly 
progression through internship and extern- 
ship to active-staff member, perhaps to de- 
partmental head, and on to consulting-stafi 
status. 


“One gets into the active staff by climbing 
through the hierarchy; the steps comprise in- 
ternship, the starvation period, externship, anc 
then active staff. At one time a person climbec 
sheerly by seniority, but, at the present time, 
one climbs through merit. There is a regular 
hierarchy into which one is admitted. He climbs 
partly by his ability and partly by his devotior. 
to duty. ‘Sticking to your knitting’ is valuec. 
pretty highly in the hospitals here. The consult- 
ing staff in the hospital here is an honorary as- 
sociation. Doctors graduate into it after belong- 
ing to the regular hospital staff.” 


At each stage in the colleague career there 
are conventional limits on ambition. Each 
successive appointment in the hierarchy is 
presumed to call forth a prolonged period ož 


3 Hall, “The Informal Organization of the Medi- 
cal Profession,” Canadian Journal of Economics anc 
Political Science, XIL, No. 1 (February, 1946), 30- 
44: @ 
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loyal service but not to whet the appetite 
for further immediate climbing. 

In choosing interns, hospital heads are 
sensitive to the candidate’s ability to fit into 
the institutional structure. In the words of 
one doctor: 


“I am convinced that the main qualification 
stressed in picking interns is personality. This is 
an intangible sort of thing, but it means partly 
the ability to mix well, to be humble to the cor- 
rect degree, and to be able to assume the appro- 
priate attitudes of superiority toward the pa- 
tient. Since all the candidates know their medi- 
cine, the main problem confronting the selection 
committee is one of getting the men who will fit 
into the institutionalized aspects of the hos- 
pital. 

‘Not all interns can fit in here. Some are 
trouble makers who just can’t help being that 
way. You know the kind. Just like labor agita- 
tors in industry. If they get in they disrupt hos- 
pital efficiency no end.” 


During the internship period this type of 
doctor extends his technical competence. 
But he also learns the hospital routines, ad- 
justs to the idiosyncrasies of the active-staff 
doctors, and becomes acquainted with the 
doctors who will later become his colleagues. 


“What is the ideal type of internship? Well, 
the young doctor should come to the city where 
he intends to practice. This probably means 
taking the general type of training, and getting 
little of the specialized kinds of things he wants 
to do. However, it is probably more important 
to get to know the doctors with whom one is 
going to associate. After getting established in 
this way, he should go away ‘to the specialized 
hospital for the kind of internship which fits his 
interests.” 


One tangible rewafd for a loyal internship 
is an invitation to join the extern staff. The 
time spent as an extern has much in common 
with the intern period, but it is voluntary 
rather than obligatory. Hence it functions as 
a device for further testing of institutional 
loyalty and gives the staff doctors an addi- 
tional opportunity to evaluate the extern’s 
personality and ability. The good extern is 
one who shows his devotion to the hospital 
by meticulous attgntion to duty, by long, 
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nonremunerative hours in the out-patient 
department, and by regard for the etiquette 
oi colleague relationships. Moreover, he 
avoids aggressiveness in accumulating a pri- 
vate practice. His reward comes when, often 
after lonz years have passed, he is invited to 
join the active staff of the hospital. 


“The externs are usually chosen from tke in- 
tern group. They are usually offered this privi- 
lege when openings occur in the out-patient de- 
partment. Similarly, the members of the out- 
patient department are brought into the house 
as and when openings occur. There is a continu- 
al selecting process at work, and the judgment 
oi the head of the particular department plays 
a very large part in determining the speed of 
promotion.” 


Active-staff status brings with it the right 
to admit patients to the hospital. Many 
doctors in the community are excluded from 
the closed-hospital system, so those who are 
members of the active staff have an advan- 
tage; they can hospitalize their patients, and 
thus a clientele is automatically deflected to 
them. Active-staff status also changes the 
nature of the charity work which the doctor 
does at the hospital. He still treats such pa- 
tients, but he has the privilege of doing 30 at 
his own convenience rather than on a rigidly 
set schedule. This means that charity work 
constitutes less of a burden for him than it 
did during his externship. When he becomes 
a member of the active staff, he defines this 
work as a symbol of his status and takes 
pride in treating people without charge. 


“The doctor does a tremendous amount of 
charity work. There is no other group in the 
community, not even the ministers, who render 
such services free.” 


If, during the early part of his career, the 
doctor has been ‘“‘sponsored’’4 by a well-es- 
tablished member of the inner fraternity, 
his pericd of waiting for an active-staff ap- 
pointment may be reduced. By the same 
token he is certified as a worthy colleague 
and admitted into the referral system of the 


‘Hall, “The Stages in a Medical Career,” 
American Journal of Sociclogy, LUI, No. 5 (March, 
1948), 327-37. 
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community. On occasion he may be invited 
to associate himself with ‘the practice of his 
sponsor. 

At each stage in the colleague career the 
recruit is judged by his devotion to institu- 
tional obligations and by his regard for the 
etiquette of colleague relationships. Failure 
in these matters may erase an initial accept- 
ance, as the following case indicates: 


“Tn medicine, as in all professional life, a 
great deal depends on the personality of the doc- 
tor concerned. Dr. C. was one of the best trained 
men who came to this city. He was smart; but 
he offended the people with whom he worked. 
Eventually he had to turn to anaesthesia, a 
technical field where personal relations are un- 
important.” 


Acceptance by the colleague group makes 
the young doctor responsive to the demands 
and benefits of the informal organization of 
medicine in the community. Thenceforth, 
rather than hoard patients, he practices the 
etiquette of referral. 


“One has to be very careful at the Maternity 
Hospital not to antagonize the pediatricians. It 
would be dangerous to play favorites. I make 
the patient take the initiative in selecting her 
pediatrician. I may have to help her remember 
the names of some of them, and eliminate some 
and finally make a choice. But I wouldn’t feel 
justified in recommending any particular man. 
All are equally good as far as I am concerned.” 


When the doctor finishes treating a referred 
patient, he returns him to the original 
doctor. 


“One must be scrupulously honest or he will 
get labelled by his colleagues. One young woman 
came to me when her obstetrician was out of 
the city. I took care of her and delivered her 
child. When she became pregnant again she 
came back to me. I told her that she could have 
any obstetrician in town whom she preferred 
over her original one—anyone, that is, but me. 
You have to be meticulously careful in such 
cases.” 


The rigid observation of this etiquette 
minimizes the competition for patients, 
which is a potent source of hostility between 
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colleagues. Meanwhile, patients are kept 
circulating between doctors to their mutual 
benefit. 

It is unnecessary for the colleague type of 
doctor to be aggressively enterprising in ac- 
cumulating patients. The “good” patients in 
the community gravitate to the doctors of 
high prestige; the referral system of the col- 
league group into which ke has become in- 
tegrated operates to keep these patients in 
circulation. In addition, both Lospital con- 
nections and location in “doctor’s row” de- 
flect patients to him. Charity work likewise 
contributes to his practice, although there is 
usually a shrewd screening of such patients. 


“The people who come to the out-patient de- 
partment aren’t the type you wart in your of- 
fice. They are mostly the slum folk—a depraved 
lot. There is always a scattering of well-to-do 
among them, wearing fur coats and driving auto- 
mobiles, waiting through the morning for their 
turn at free medicine.” 


The relationships of the colleague type of 
doctor with his patients are usually imper- 
sonal and formal. The almost automatic de- 
flection of patients toward him makes it un- 
necessary to display warm, friendly atti- 
tudes toward patients. To enhance the im- 
personality of doctor-patient relationships, 
the colleague type of doctor usually employs 
a secretary and a nurse, who éct as inter- 
mediaries between him and his patients. 
These functionaries, who are representatives 
of the system, see that patients. do not im- 
pose upon the dogtor, and thus they free him 
from the necessity of being a diplomat in 
dealing with his patients. 

The daily routine of such doctors alsc 
helps to maintain the nhpersonal tone of the 
relationships. Patients have access to the 
doctor by appointment only; there are nc 
“office hours.” There are few house calls: 
patients who are sufficiently ill are admitted 
to the hospital and seen there. Telephone 
calls are also discouraged. Frequently doc- 
tors charge for all advice given by telephone. 
which tends to reduce the number of calls 
and to limit them to those which are really 
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“One must keep his patients in order. You 
will notice that the phone hasn’t rung once dur- 
ing our talk this evening, and we’ve been at it 
for an hour and a half. One doctor whom I 
know, who is ten years younger than I am, lets 
his patients call him at all hours. He is out on 
calls until ten every night. Pll still be practicing 
when he’s gone.” 


The characteristic time profile of the col- 
league practice shows an extremely slow up- 
grade initially, followed by a rapid rise 
which later levels to a plateau, which is 
maintained with little serious falling-off to 
the termination of the career. The slow up- 
grade occurs at the beginning of practice, 
when the young doctor is awaiting col- 
league-group acceptance. Once this is 
achieved, the practice rapidly grows to 
capacity. His integration into the referral 
system of the colleague group permits him 
to maintain his practice at this level until he 
considers retirement. 

The nature of the clientele changes in the 
successive stages of a colleague career. The 
early stage is heavily loaded with charity 
patients in the out-patient department. At 
the next stage the practice mainly com- 
prises paying patients, seen at the office or in 
the private and semiprivate rooms of the 
hospital. Thenceforth a weeding-out process 
discourages “undesirable” types of patients 
by means of the appointment book and the 
scale of fees. These “undesirables” gravitate 
to doctors outside the colleague group and, 
on occasion, are referred by doctors inside 
the inner fraternity to these who are out- 
side, as is pointed out in the following ex- 
cerpt: 

“Medicine here is a clique affair. The clique 
is made up of a lot of old doctors and is relative- 
ly small, centralized and persistent. T’d proba- 
bly starve if I tried to break in there. When I 
first started to practice, certain members of that 
clique were willing to turn cases over to me but 
I soon discovered that when a doctor phoned me 
at night and asked me to go out on a case, very 
often it was the sort of address that the other 
doctor recognized as a nonpaying patient. After 
two years of this, I told my wife to refuse all 
these requests when she answered the phone. A 
couple of surgery eases came to me through 
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these calls but, on the whole, it seems to me that 
it was nothing but the kind of exploitation that 
the older doctors use pretty consistently. It’s 
the same with the hospitals. They’re a closed 
clique system too.” 


If the established doctor, as he nears ma- 
turity, feels that he can no longer handle his 
practice adequately by himself, he may relate 
himself closely to a younger man whom he 
has sponsored. As time goes on, he may 
transfer the whole practice to the protégé. 
Such an arrangement tends, at one and the 
same time, to limit competition and to pro- 
vide the mechanism for transferring a prac- 
tice intact. This transfer of practices is char- 
acteristic of only the colleague type of 
doctor. 


THE INDIVIDUALISTIC CAREER 


Most of the doctors outside the colleague 
group follow individualistic careers. These 
differ from the other two types by the keen 
competition for patients and fees and by the 
conception of a medical practice as a com- 
mercial venture in which success is measured 
by income and number of patients. 

The ambition of this type of doctor is di- 
rected to ultimate goals of high status and 
high income, whereas that of the colleague 
type is related to the successive stages in a 
career. Since the medical institutions of the 
community do not support the individualis- 
tic ambitions but are, on the cther hand, 
threatened by them, such ambitions are fre- 
quently frustrated. 

The individualistic doctor defines the in- 
ternship as a period for learning skills which 
can be applied in private practice. An indi- 
vidualistic doctor stated: 


“An internship is the most important learn- 
ing period in the life of a doctor. One can only 
get so much out of books. Only certain frag- 
ments of medicine are communicable verbally. 
For instance, you have to see the pale halo 
about the mouth in scarlet fever pointed out 
many times before seeing it readily. Moreover, 
no two writers will describe the details of a con- 
dition in the same manner. No one catches the 
whole of the phenomena, and each selects still 
further when he tries to communicate it. You 
have to get from verbalized construgts to the 
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sick person. And that happens in your intern- 
ship.” | 
Because of this orientation to learning, such 
interns are neither disposed to fit themselves 
into the hospital rituals nor to adjust to the 
idiosyncrasies of the staff physicians when 
these interfere with their learning. Defined 
by the staff doctors as “troublemakers” or, 
at least, as being disruptive of hospital 
routines, they forfeit the support of the es- 
' tablished doctors. 

If the doctor of the individualistic type 
acquires an extern appointment, he may 
utilize it to forward his own private practice. 
The time spent in the out-patient depart- 
ment may be used to improve the skills to be 
used in his office practice. On occasion he 
may attempt to divert public patients into 
his private practice. In effect, he campaigns 
for favors by giving his services to the hos- 
pital. The hospital, therefore, is often used 
by the individualistic doctor as a jumping- 
off spot into private practice. As he has little 
hope of climbing into the sponsorship sys- 
tem, he loses interest in his externship and 
breaks the hospital connection before active- 
staff invitations are tendered. 


“Many persons become tired of waiting, es- 
pecially when they get jumped over. Many are 
building up private practices in the meantime 
and fee] that they can no longer spare the time.” 


From the beginning of his private prac- 
tice, the individualistic doctor campaigns 
aggressively to attract ard retain clientele. 
Since he is in open competition with the 
other medical men of the community, his re- 
lationships with them are tinged with dis- 
trust and suspicion. This type of practition- 
er does not dare to leave town for even a 
short time for fear that his patients will be 
diverted from his practice. 

“The standard of ethics of doctors around 
here is rather low. If you leave for a week and 
turn your patients over to a friend, you have no 
assurance at all that you will ever get them back 
again.” 


Some individualistic doctors attempt to deal 
with all cases which come to them, rather 
than to refer them to other doctors. 
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“When I started up I took anything that 
came in the door and was willing to tackle 
everything but major surgery.” 


Although most of these doctors are more 
concerned with the patient’s welfare than 
this statement would indicate, they tend to 
refer patients to other doctors only when it 
is absolutely beyond their own abilities to 
treat them. Such a doctor uses members of 
the colleague group as consultants in an 
emergency, but he is not part of the mutual 
referring system. Hence his consulting rela- 
tionships frequently revert to a commercial 
basis; in other words, fee-splitting arises. A 
colleague type of doctor commented on this 
practice with more understanding than is 
usually found: 


“Fee-splitting is a different matter for a man 
who is in a position to wait and live on a private 
income, than for the man who needs money to 
feed his family or Just to cover overhead. In the 
latter case, the temptation must be just about 
unbearable. The usual mechanism by which 
these arrangements are made is for the general 
man to send a patient to a surgeon as a tenta- 
tive gesture. If the surgeon reciprocates by call- 
ing the other in as assistant, then an association 
develops without anything overt being said. If 
the surgeon handles the surgery by his own 
team, he gets no more cases from that quarter.”’ 


Members of the colleague group have no 
need to participate in such arrangements; 
they have referral machinery to bring pa- 
tients to them. 

In accumulating a clientele, the individu- 
alistic type must display initiative. Com- 
pared to the colleague type, he appears ag- 
gressive. Some of the techniques used are il- 
lustrated in the following statements by in- 
dividualistic doctors. 


“A doctor can get quite a way with show- 
manship. For example, one doctor has a good 
deal of intriguing equipment in his office; this 
lies on the fringe of quackery as far as being of 
help to the patient is concerned.” 


“There is a tendency among young doctors 
to dress well and to drive an ostentatious car. 
Then there is a lot of value in joining a medical 
fraternity as an opportunity of meeting the 
specialists of various field It’s wise to refer 
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your patients to the most eminent specialist 
around in case the patient is given the impres- 
sion that the general practitioner and some less- 
er specialist are working in cahoots. On the 
other hand, the general practitioner needs to be 
a good mixer, This is an essential factor in gath- 
ering a clientele. For example, one fellow——a 
very well-built, handsome chap—made contacts 
with the local police department and went so far 
as to provide a room in his house, where police- 
men could be found playing cards, etc. Eventu- 
ally he also had contacts with the telephone 
company.” 


“In the early days I stayed at home and read 
my medical books, After a year I stopped read- 
ing and started to spend a bit more money join- 
ing clubs, lodges, and so on. This certainly paid 
dividends.” 


To retain patients, the doctor must culti- 
vate the patient’s confidence in him. He re- 
mains accessible by keeping office hours; he 
may show an active interest in his patients; 
he is available for home visits and night 
calls, which demonstrate his sense of duty. 
Other means of retaining patients appear in 
such statements as: 


“T do a bit of dispensing. For example, after 
the patient has paid for a visit, I occasionally 
give him medicine. It would cost me a dime 
while the druggist would charge him $1.00 for 
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As this type of practice is dependent upon 
quantity of patients for success, the doctor 
cannot risk behavior which might antago- 
nize his clientele. His office is usually located 
in the neighborhood area which it serves or 
at an easily accessible point; frequently the 
office is in the doctor’s home. Even when he 
becomes successful, few individualistic doc- 
tors risk a move to the medical center. Such 
a practitioner fears that his patients will de- 
sert him for a doctor who is closer to them 
or that they will punish him for aspiring to 
the higher status of the medical area. The 
loss of patients is not offset by favors from 
the colleague group; they regard a move into 
their area, by one who is excluded from their 
group, as a sign of aggression and hence re- 
act toward him with hostility and suspicion. 

$ 
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For substantially the same reasons, the 
individualistic type hesitates to specialize.‘ 


“The doctor needs the gravity of the profes- 
sional attitude to impress certain types of pa- 
tients, and, on the other hand, he needs a ‘good 
fellow’ attitude to fraternize with the larger 
bulk of his patients.” 


Specialization entails great risks and a tem- 
porary drop in clientele and income. 


‘The transition from general to specialized 
practice exhibits serious difficulties. One can’t 
expect to get referred work from colleagues 
while he puts in time on general practice. How- 
ever, you need to extend the general practice be- 
cause most of your surgical work is drawn from 
your patients. Of course you can buy surgery if 
you are willing to pay a fee to the general 
practitioner.” 


The goals of the individualistic type pre- 
clude his weeding out any patient who can 
pay him in favor of the long-term goal of 
having a smaller number of higher-paying 
patients. His practice is subject to constant 
competition from other doctors, and he re- 
tains whatever clients he can. As a result, his 
clientele is frequently of a type sharply criti- 
cized by the colleague type of doctor: 


“Transition to a specialty represents a bit of 
a blow to the general practice you have accumu- 
lated. It is necessary to turn your general prac- 
tice away from the door and request them not to 
come again. I only kept one old woman; she was 
88 when she died. I announced on January rst, 
that henceforth I would do only Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. That first year my practice 
dropped off by $1500. However, it grew propor- 
tionately after that, luckily.” 


The time profile of the individualistic 
practice shows a rise, which may be slow or 
sudden; a plateau; and a falling-off. How- 
ever, there may be much variation. For ex- 
ample, there may be a very rapid rise, fol- 
lowed by an equally rapid decline. The aver- 


s Specialization is often attempted in stages; the 
general practice is retained, and only those new 
patients who require treatment in accordance with 
the new specialty are taken. Or the doctor may 
decide to narrow his practice down to two specialties 
at first, then gradually confine his practice to one, 
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age doctor of the individualistic type, how- 
ever, accumulates a clientele more gradually 
and retains as many of them as he can. The 
attitude of the colleague type of doctor to- 
ward this sort of practice is exemplified by 
the following statement: 


“One doctor I know has a large practice 
made up of racetrack people, those connected 
with show business, gamblers and the like. All 
the doctors know him.” 


As old age approaches, the individualistic 
type can no longer compete aggressively 
with the younger men, and his patients 
drift away. Such doctors speak of their pa- 
tients’ retiring them at this time. Nor can 
the individualistic type of doctor provide for 
the persistence of his practice by passing it 
on to another person. His ties with his pa- 
tients are not transferable assets. Hence, the 
practice and the career terminate simul- 


taneously. 


THE FRIENDLY CAREER 


The friendly type of doctor differs from 
the individualistic type by virtue of an in- 
tense loyalty; he differs from the colleague 
type in that this loyalty is to persons rather 
than to institutions. The friendly type of 
doctor defines success as follows: 


“A practice is like a bit of architecture. Some 
structures are grander than others. Some have 
a poor foundation that will not support the cor- 
tinued weight of the superstructure. Some 
mushroom upward and then taper off and de- 
cline. If a doctor’s practice grows too rapidly, he 
is likely to be criticized sharply by other doc- 
tors. 

“One way of building a mushroom practice 
is to get a large number of patients coming to 
the office. Success pyramids on success. This 
~ means haphazard treatment for the patient. The 
doctor invites later pitfalls unless he builds the 
size of practice he can handle thoroughly.” 


“T think the first factor in medical success is 
knowledge. A man climbs on knowledge and 
ability. However, personality is highly signifi- 
cant. One has to be friendly, out-going, and de- 
pendable. In the third place, a person must ac- 
cumulate friends within the profession. Favors 
among doetors are on the basis of friendship and 
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continuing favors hang by that tenuous 
thread.” 


Being loyal to persons takes precedence over 
furthering his own career or serving institu- 
tions. His medical career is used as an imple- 
ment to’serve friendship rather than as an 
end in itself. His greatest satisfactions are 
derived from the gratitude of friends for 
whom he has done favors, be they patients 
or other doctors. 

His goals are oriented toward acquiring 
and furthering friendships; hence, any be- 
havior on his part which would alienate the 
loyalty of friends is precluded. He is not in- 
terested in competing with other doctors; 
his ambitions can be served best through co- 
operation. As a result, he tends to abide by 
the etiquette of colleague relationships. 

Most of the friendly doctors have estab- 
lished their offices away from their homes 
and neighborhoods. Although their offices 
are frequently in the same areas as those of 
the specialists, they tend to locate near the 
medical men who are a part of their primary 
friendship group rather than of the same or 
complementary specialties. Adhering as 
they do to the colleague etiquette, they 
arouse no hostility in the colleague group. 

When the friendly type of doctor holds an 
institutional position, his loyalty is to 
friends rather than to the institutions. He 
feels no compunction about manipulating 
openings on the staff for deserving friends. 
This is not sponsorship; the relation between 
this doctor and his friend is personal. The 
friend may be a fype which cannot be inte- 
grated into the institutional structure. Note 
that Dr. A. gave help in this manner to a 
doctor who was not successful in the institu- 
tional position created for him. 

In his interaction with patients, the 
friendly type of doctor emphasizes the per- 
sonal aspect of the relationship. Although he 
may employ a secretary and a nurse, these 
functionaries are technical assistants rather 
than devices for preserving social distance 
and assuring the return of the patient. Not 
only is the doctor available at all times to 
his patients, but he-is ready and willing to 
confer special favors, time, and effort on 
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them. He is always ready to override the 
appointment book to accommodate a friend. 
Such behavior makes for a practice built on 
loyal patients. These refer him to their 
friends, who may thus become a part of his 
ckentele. 


“My practice is largely a personal kind of 
practice. One person is pleased with my work 
ard tells another. There is little referred work. 
I don’t do any guid pro quo work for the cases 
other men send me.” 


The transfer of patients from one iriendly 
doctor to another depends on the first prac- 
titioner’s including the second in the pri- 
mary friendship group of doctor and patient. 
The certified doctor can be trusted by the 
patient because of his part in the friendship 
relation. Because he trusts his colleagues 
and because of the bonds of loyalty between 
himself and his patients, he can go on pro- 
longed vacations, satisfied that his patients 
will come back to him upon his return. This 
isnot easy for the individualistic doctor, who 
might lose his patients to a competing physi- 
cian, or for the colleague type, who is part of 
a complex division of labor. 

The friendly type of practice, on occasion, 
may persist beyond the career of its founder. 
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The founder may incorporate a younger 
friendly doctor into the circle of his loyal 
patients and, as he envisages his own career 
drawing to a close, he may transfer those 
patients who have become friendly with the 
new doctor. The transfer of this type of 
practice is more complicated than that of 
the colleague type, which mainly involves 
incorporeting the new incumbent into a set 
of institutional positions. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present time there is much discus- 
sion about developing more rational systems 
for providing medical services. This paper 
offers two contributions to such discussion. 
It calls attention to the existence of an ex- 
tensive assortment of informal arrange- 
ments and partly institutionalized devices 
for integrating the activities of the various 
kinds of specialists needed to carry on pres- 
ent-day medical care. It also points to the 
variety of motives operating among different 
types of doctors. Presumably any planned 
system for providing medical services would 
have to iake account of these less obvious 
features of medical careers. 
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ABSTRACT 


While all human associations are entered into hecause of some ulterior interests, there is in all of them a 
residue of pure sociability or association for its own sake. Sociability is the art or play form of association, 
related to the content and purposes of association in the same way as art is related to reality. While sociable 
interaction centers upon persons, it can occur only if the more serious purposes of the individual are kept 
out, so that it is an interaction net of complete but of symbolic and equal personalities. While it is a depar- 
ture from reality, there is no deceit in it unless on2 of the persons involved tries to exploit it. 


There is an old conflict over the nature 
of society. One side mystically exaggerates 
its significance, contending that only 
through society is human life endowed with 
reality. The other regards it as a mere ab- 
stract concept by means of which the ob- 
server draws the realities, which are indi- 
vidual human beings, into a whole, as one 
calls trees and brooks, houses and meadows, 
a “landscape.” However one decides this 
conflict, he must allow society to be a reality 
in a double sense. On the one hand are the 
individuals in their directly perceptible ex- 
istence, the bearers of the processes of as- 
sociation, who are united by these processes 
into the higher unity which one calls “‘socie- 
ty”; on the other hand, the interests which, 
living in the individuals, motivate such 
union: economic and ideal interests, warlike 
and erotic, religious and charitable. To satis- 
fy such urges and to attain such purposes, 
arise the innumerable forms of social life, all 
the with-one-another, for-one-another, ir- 
one-another, against-one-another, and 
through-one-another, in state and cor- 
mune, in church and eccnomic associations, 
in family and clubs. The energy effects of 
atoms upon each other bring matter into the 
innumerable forms which we see as “things.” 
Just so the impulses and interests, which a 


1 “Soziologie der Geselligkeit,” being the opening 
speech at the first meeting of the German Sociologi- 
cal Society (Verlandlungen des Ersten Deutschen Sozi- 
ologentages vom 19-12 Oktober, ro10, in Frankfurt 
A.M. [Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1g11]). Pp. 1-16. 


man experiences in himself and which push 
him out toward other men, bring about all 
the forms of association by which a mere 
sum of separate individuals are made into a 
“society.” 

Within this constellation, called society, 
or out of it, there develops a special socio- 
logical structure corresponding to those of 
art and play, which draw their form from 
these realities but nevertheless leave their 
reality behind them. It may be an open 
question whether the concept of a play im- 
pulse or an artistic impulse possesses ex- 
planatory value; at least it directs attention 
to the fact that in every play or artistic ac- 


- tivity there is contained a common element 


not affected by their differences of content. 
Some residue of satisfaction lies in gymnas- 
tics, as in card-playing, in music, and in plas- 
tic, something which has nothing to do with 
the peculiarities of music or plastic as such 
but only with the fact that both of the latter 
are art and both of the former are play. A 
common element, a likeness of psychological 
reaction and need, is found in all these vari- 
ous things—something easily distinguish- 
able from the special interest which gives 
each its distinction. In the same sense one 
may speak of an impulse to sociability in 
man. To be sure, it is for the seke of special 
needs and interests that men unite in eco- 
nomic associations or blood fraternities, in 
cult societies or robber bands. But, above 
and beyond their special content, all these 
9 
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associations are accompanied by a feeling 
for, by a satisfaction in, the very fact that 
one is associated with others and that the 
solitariness of the individual is resolved into 
togetherness, a union with others. Of course, 
this feeling can, in individual cases, be nulli- 
fied by contrary psychological factors; asso- 
ciation can be felt as a mere burden, endured 
for the sake of our objective aims. But typi- 
cally there is involved in all effective mo- 
tives for association a feeling of the worth of 
association as such, a drive which presses 
toward this form of existence and often only 
later calls forth that objective content which 
carries the particular association along. And 
as that which I have called artistic impulse 
draws its form from the complexes of per- 
ceivable things and builds this form into a 
special structure corresponding to the ar- 
tistic impulse, so also the impulse to socia- 
bility distils, as it were, out of the realities of 
social life the pure essence of association, of 
the associative process as a value and a satis- 
faction. It thereby constitutes what we call 
sociability in the narrower sense. It is no 
mere accident of language that all sociabili- 
ty, even the purely spontaneous, if it is to 
have meaning and stability, lays such great 
value on form, on good form. For “good 
form” is mutual self-definition, interaction 
of the elements, through which a unity is 
made; and since in soctability the concrete 
motives bound up with life-goals fall away, 
so must the pure form, the free-playing, in- 
teracting interdependence of individuals 
stand out so much the more strongly and 
operate with so much the greater effect. 
And what joins art with play now appears 
in the likeness of both to sociability. From 
the realities of life pla} draws its great, es- 
sential themes: the chase and cunning; the 
proving of physical and mental powers, the 
contest and reliance on chance and the favor 
of forces which one cannot influence. Freed 
of substance, through which these activities 
meke up the seriousness of life, play gets its 
cheerfulness but also that symbolic signifi- 
cance which distinguishes it from pure pas- 
time. And just this will show itself more and 
more as the essence, of sociability; that it 
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makes up its substance from numerous fun- 
damental forms of serious relationships 
among men, a substance, however, spared 
the frictional relations of real life; but out of 
its formal relations to real life, sociability 
(and the more so as it approaches pure socia- 
bility) takes on a symbolically playing ful- 
ness of life and a significance which a super- 
ficial rationalism always seeks onlv in the 
content. Rationalism, finding no content 
there, seeks to do away with sociability as 
empty idleness, as did the savant who asked 
concerning a work of art, “What does that 
prove?” It is nevertheless not without sig- 
nificance that in many, perhaps in all, 
European languages, the word “society” 
(Gesellsckaft) indicates literally ‘“together- 
ness.” The political, economic, the society 
held together by some purpose Is, neverthe- 
less, always “‘society.” But only the sociable 
is a “society” without qualifying adjective, 
because it alone presents the pure, abstract 
play of form, all the specific contents of the 
one-sided and qualified societies being dis- 
solved away. 

Sociability is, then, the play-form of as- 
sociation and is related to the content-deter- 
mined concreteness of association as art is 
related to reality. Now the great problem of 
association comes to a solution possible only 
in sociability. The problem is that of the 
measure of significance and accent which 
belongs to the individual as such in and as 
against the social milieu. Since sociability in 
its pure form has no ulterior end, no content, 
and no result outside itself, it is oriented 
completely about personalities. Since noth- 
ing but the satisfaction of the impulse to 
sociability—although with a resonance left 
over—is to be gained, the process remains, 
in its conditions as in its results, strictly 
limited to its personal bearers; the personal 
traits of amiability, breeding, cordiality, and 
attractiveness of all kinds determine the 
character of purely sociable association. But 
precisely because all is oriented about them, 
the personalities must not emphasize them- 
selves too individually. Where real interests, 
co-operating or clashing, determine the social 
form, they provide of themselves that the 
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individual shall not present his peculiarities 
and individuality with too much abandon 
and aggressiveness. But where this restraint 
is wanting, if association is to be possible at 
all, there must prevail another restriction of 
personal pushing, a restriction springing 
solely out of the form of the association. It 
is for this reason that the sense of tact is of 
such special significance in society, for it 
guides the self-regulation of the individual 
in his personal relations to others where no 
outer or directly egolstic Interests provide 
regulation. And perhaps it is the specific 
function of tact to mark out for individual 
impulsiveness, for the ego and for outward 
demands, those limits which the rights of 
others require. A very remarkable sociologi- 
cal structure appears at this point. In socia- 
bility, whatever the personality has of ob- 
jective importance, of features which have 
their orientation toward something outside 
the circle, must not interfere. Riches and so- 
cial position, learning and fame, exceptional 
capacities and merits of the individual have 
no role in sociability or, at most, as a slight 
nuance of that immateriality with which 
alone reality dares penetrate into the artifi- 
cial structure of sociability. As these objec- 
tive qualities which gather about the per- 
sonality, so also must the most purely and 
deeply personal qualities be excluded from 
sociability. The most personal things—char- 
acter, mood, and fate—have thus no place in 
it. It is tactless to bring in personal humor, 
good or ill, excitement and depression, the 
light and shadow of one’s inner life. Where a 
connection, begun on the sociable level— 
and not necessarily a superficial or conven- 
tional one—finally comes to center about 
personal values, it loses the essential quality 
of sociability and becomes an association de- 
termined by a content—not unlike a busi- 
ness or religious relation, for which contact, 
exchange, and speech are but instruments 
for ulterior ends, while for sociability they 
are the whole meaning and content of the 
social processes. This exclusion of the per- 
sonal reaches into even the most external 
matters; a lady would not want to appear in 
such extreme décolletage in a really personal, 
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intimately friendly situation with one or two 
men as she would in a large company with- 
out any embarrassment. In the latter she 
would not feel herself personally involved in 
the same measure and could therefore aban- 
don herself to the impersonal freedom of the 
mask. For she is, in the larger company, her- 
self, to be sure, but not quite completely 
herself, since she is only an element in a for- 
mally constituted gathering. 

A man, taken as a whole, is, so to speak, 
a somewhat unformed complex of contenis, 
powers, potentialities; only according to the 
motivations and relationships of a changing 
existence is he articulated into a differenti- 
ated, defined structure. As an economic and 
political agent, as a member of a family or of 
a profession, he is, so to speak, an ad hoc con- 
struction; his life-material is ever deter- 
mined by a special idea, pourad into a spe- 
cial mold, whose relatively independent life 
is, to be sure, nourished from the common 
but somewhat undefinable source of energy, 
the ego. In this sense, the man, as a social 
creature, is also a unique structure, occur- 
ring in no other connection. On the one 
hand, he has removed all the objective quali- 
ties of the personality and entered into the 
structure of sociability with nothing but the 
capacities, attractions, and irterests of kis 
pure humanity. On the other hand, tkis 
structure stops short of the purely subjec- 
tive and inward parts of his personality. 
That discretion which is one’s first demand 
upon others in sociability is also required of 
one’s own egos because a breach of it in 
elther direction causes the sociological arti- 
fact of sociability to break down into a soci- 
ological naturalism. One can therefore speak 
of an upper and a lowtr sociability threshold 
for the individual. At the moment when 
people direct their association toward objec- 
tive content and purpose, as well as at the 
moment when the absolutely personal and 
subjective matters of the incividual enter 
freely into the phenomenon, scciability is no 
longer the central and controlling principle 
but at most a formalistic and outwardly in- 
strumental principle. 

From this negative definition of the na- 
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ture of sociability through boundaries and 
thresholds, however, one can perhaps find 
the positive motif. Kant set it up as the 
principle of law that everyone should have 
that measure of freedom which could exist 
along with the freedom of every other per- 
son. If one stands by the sociability impulse 
as the source or also asthesubstanceof socia- 
bility, the following is the principle accord- 
ing to which it is constituted: everyone 
should have as much satisfaction of this im- 
pulse as is consonant with the satisfaction of 
the impulse for all others. If one expresses 
this not in terms of the impulse but rather in 
terms of success, the principle of sociability 
may be formulated thus: everyone should 
guarantee to the other that maximum of 
sociable values (joy, relief, vivacity) which 
is consonant with the maximum of values he 
himself receives. As justice upon the Kanti- 
an basis is thoroughly democratic, so like- 
wise this principle shows the democratic 
structure of all sociability, which to be sure 
every social stratum can realize only within 
itself, and which so often makes sociability 
between members of different social classes 
burdensome and painful. But even among 
social equals the democracy of their sociabil- 
ity is a play. Sociability creates, if one will, 
an ideal sociological world, for in it—so say 
the enunciated principles—the pleasure of 
the individual is always contingent upon the 
jov of others; here, by definition, no one can 
have his satisfaction at the cost of contrary 
experiences on the part of others. In other 
forms of association such lack of reciprocity 
is excluded only by the ethical imperative 
which govern them but not by their own im- 
manent nature. This world of sociability, the 
only one in which a democracy of equals is 
possible without friction, is an artificial 
world, made up of beings who have re- 
nounced both the objective and the purely 
personal features of the intensity and exten- 
siveness of life in order to bring about among 
themselves a pure interaction, free of any 
disturbing material accent. If we now have 
the conception that we enter into sociability 
purely as “human beings,” as that which we 
really are, lacking al} the burdens, the agita- 
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tions, the inequalties with which real life 
disturbs the purity of our picture, it is be- 
cause modern life is overburdened with ob- 
jective content and material demands. Rid- 
ding ourselves of this burden in sociable 
circles, we believe we return to our natural- 
personal being and overlook the fact that 
this personal aspect also does not consist in 
its full uniqueness and natura! completeness, 
but only in a certain reserve and stylizing of 
the sociable man. In earlier epochs, when a 
man did not depend so much upon the pur- 
posive, objective content of his associations, 
his “formal personality” stood out more 
clearly against his personal existence: hence 
personal bearing in the society oï earlier 
times was much more ceremonially rigidly 
and impersonally regulated than now. This 
reduction of the personal periphery of the 
measure of significance which homogeneous 
interaction with others allowed the individu- 
al has been followed by a swing to the oppo- 
site extreme; a specific attitude in society is 
that courtesy by which the strong, out- 
standing person not only places himself on a 
level with the weaker but goes so far as to as- 
sume the attitude that the weaker is the 
more worthy and superior. If association is 
interaction at all, it appears in its purest and 
most stylized form when it goes cn among 
equals, just as symmetry and balance are the 
most outstanding forms of artistic stylizing 
of visible elements. Inasmuch as sociability 
is the abstraction of association—an ab- 
straction of the character of art or of play— 
it demands the purest, most transparent, 
most engaging kind of interaction—that 
among equals. It must, because of its very 
nature, posit beings who give up so much of 
their objective content, who are so modified 
in both their outward and their inner signifi- 
cance, that they are sociably equal, and 
every one of them can win sociability values 
for himse_f only under the condition that the 
others, interacting with him, can also win 
them. It is a game in which one “acts” as 
though all were equal, as though he espe- 
cially esteemed everyone. This is just as far 
from being a lie as is play or art in all their 
departures from reality. But the instgnt the 
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intentions and events of practical reality 
enter into the speech and behavior of socia- 
bility, it does become a lie—just as a paint- 
ing does when it attempts, panorama fash- 
ion, to be taken for reality. That whick is 
right and proper within the self-contained 
life of sociability, concerned only with the 
immediate play of its forms, becomes a lie 
when this is mere pretense, which in reality 
is guided by purposes of quite another sort 
than the sociable or is used to conceal such 
purposes—and indeed sociability may easily 
get entangled with real life. 

It is an obvious corollary that everything 
may be subsumed under sociability which 
one can call sociological play-form; above 
all, play itself, which assumes a large place 
in the sociability of all epochs. The expres- 
sion “social game” is significant in the deep- 
er sense which I have indicated. The entire 
interactional or associational complex among 
men: the desire to gain advantage, trade, 
formation of parties and the desire to win 
from another, the movement between oppo- 
sition and co-operation, outwitting and re- 
venge—all this, fraught with purposive con- 
tent in the serious affairs of reality, in play 
leads a life carried along only and complete- 
ly by the stimulus of these functions. For 
even when play turns about a money prize, 
it is not the prize, which indeed could be won 
in many other ways, which is the specific 
point of the play; but the attraction for the 
true sportsman lies in the dynamics and in 
the chances of that sociologically significant 
form of activity itself. The social game has 
a deeper double meaning—that it is played 
not only iz a society as its outward bearer 
but that witk the society actually “society” 
is played. Further, in the sociology of the 
sexes, eroticism has elaborated a form of 
play: coquetry, which finds in sociability its 
lightest, most playful, and yet its widest re- 
alization. If the erotic question between the 
sexes turns about consent or denial (whose 
objects are naturally of endless variety and 
degree and by no means only of strictly 
physiological nature), so is it the essence of 
feminine coquetry to play hinted consent 
and hinted denial against each other to draw 
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the man on without letting matters come to 
a decision, to rebuff him without making 
him lose all hope. The coquette brings her 
attractiveness to its climax by letting the 
man hang on the verge of getting what he 
wants without letting it become too serious 
for herself; her conduct swings between yes 
and no, without stopping at one or the 
other. She thus playfully shows the simple 
and pure form of erotic decision and can 
bring its polar opposites together in a quite 
integrated behavior, since the decisive and 
fateful content, which would bring it to one 
of the two decisions, by definition does not 


_ enter into coquetry. And this <reedom from 


all the weight of firm content and residual 
reality gives coquetry that character of 
vacillation, of distance, of the ideal, which 
allows one to speak with some right of the 
“art”—not of the “arts”—of coquetry. In 
order, however, for coquetry to spread as so 
natural a growth on the soil of sociability, as 
experience shows it to be, it must be coun- 
tered by a special attitude on the part of 
men. So long as the man denies himself the 
stimulation of coquetry, or so long as he is— 
on the contrary—merely a victim who is in- 
voluntarily carried along by her vacillations 
from a half-yes to a half-no—so long does 
coquetry lack the adequate structure of so- 
ciability. It lacks that free interaction and 
equivalence of the elements which is the fun- 
damental condition of sociability. The latter 
appears only when the man desires nothing 
more than this free moving play, in which 
something definitively erotic lurks only as a 
remote symbol, and when he does not get 
his pleasure in these gestures and prelimi- 
naries from erotic desire or fear of it. Co- 
quetry, as it unfolds its grace cn the heights 
of sociable cultivation, has left behind the 
reality of erotic desire, of consent or denial, 
and becomes a play of shadow pictures of 
these serious matters. Where tke latter enter 
or lurk, the whole process becomes a private 
affair of the two persons, played out on the 
level of reality; under the sociological sign of 
sociability, however, in which the essential 
orientation of the person to the fulness of 
life does not enter, coqugtry is the teasing or 
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even ironic play with which eroticism has 
distilled the pure essence of its interaction 
out from its substantive or individual con- 
tent. As sociability plays at the forms of 
society, so coquetry plays out the forms of 
eroticism. 

In what measure sociability realizes to 
the full the abstraction of the forms of socio- 
logical interaction otherwise significant be- 
cause of their content and gives them—now 
turning about themselves, so to speak—a 
shadow body is revealed finally in that most 
extensive instrument of all human common 
life, conversation. The decisive point is ex- 
pressed in the quite banal experience that in 
the serious affairs of life men talk for the 
-~ sake of the content which they wish to im- 
part or about which they want to come to an 
understanding—in sociability talking is an 
end in itself; in purely sociable conversation 
the content is merely the indispensable car- 
rier of the stimulation, which the lively ex- 
change of talk as such unfolds. All the forms 
with which this exchange develops: argu- 
ment and the appeals to the norms recog- 
nized by both parties; the conclusion of 
peace through compromise and the discov- 
ery of common convictions; the thankful ac- 
ceptance of the new and the parrying-off of 
that on which no understanding is to be 
hoped for—~all these forms of conversational 
interaction, otherwise in the service of in- 
numerable contents and purposes of human 
intercourse, here have their meaning in 
themselves; that is to say, in the excitement 
of the play of relations which they establish 
between individuals, binding and loosening, 
conquering and being vanquished, giving 
and taking. In order that this play may re- 
tain its self-sufficiency at the level of pure 
form, the content must receive no weight on 
its own account; as soon as the discussion 
gets business-like, it is no longer sociable; it 
turns its compass point around as soon as 
the verification of a truth becomes its pur- 
pose. Its character as sociable converse is 
disturbed just as when it turns into a serious 
argument. The form of the common search 
of the truth, the form of the argument, may 
occur; but it must not permit the seriousness 
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of the momentary content to become its 
substance any more than one may put a 
piece of three-dimensional reality into the 
perspective of a painting. Not that the con- 
tent of sociable conversation is a matter of 
indifference; it must be interesting, gripping, 
even significant—only it is not the purpose 
of the conversation that these qualities 
should square with objective results, which 
stand by definition outside the conversation. 
Outwardly, therefore, two conversations may 
run a similar course, but only that one of 
them is sociable in which the subject mat- 
ter, with all its value and stimulation, finds 
its justification, its place, and its purpose 
only in the functional play of conversation 
as such, in the form of repartee with its spe- 
cial unique significance. It therefore inheres 
in the nature of sociable conversation that 
its object matter can change lightly and 
quickly; for, since the matter is only the 
means, it has an entirely interchangeable 
and accidental character which inheres in 
means as against fixed purposes. Thus socia- 
bility offers, as was said, perhaps the only 
case in which talk is a legitimate end in it- 
self. For by the fact that it is two-sided— 
indeed with the possible exception of look- 
ing-each-other-over the purest and most 
sublimated form of mutuality among all so- 
ciological phenomena—it becomes the most 
adequate fulfilment of a relation, which is, 
so to speak, nothing but relationship, in 
which even that which is otherwise pure 
form ot interaction is its own self-sufficient 
content. It results from this whole complex 
that also the telling of tales, witticisms, 
anecdotes, although often a stopgap and 
evidence of conversational poverty, still can 
show a fine tact in which all the motives of 
sociability are apparent. For, in the first 
place, the conversation is by this means kept 
above all individual intimacy, beyond 
everything purely personal which would not 
fit into the categories of sociability. This ob- 
jective element is brought in not for the sake 
of its content but in the interest of sociabili- 
ty; that something is said and accepted is 
not an end in itself but a mere means to 


maintain the liveliness, the mutual under- 
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standing, the common consciousness of the 
group. Not only therebv is it given a content 
which all can share but it is a gift of the indi- 
vidual to the whole, behind which the giver 
can remain invisible; the finest sociably told 
story is that in which the narrator allows his 
own person to remain completely in the 
background; the most effective story holds 
itself in the happy balance of the sociable 
ethic, in which the subjectively individual as 
well as the objectively substantive have 
dissolved themselves completely in the serv- 
ice of pure sociability. 

It is hereby indicated that sociability is 
the play-form also for the ethical forces of 
concrete society. The great problems placed 
before these forces are that the individual 
has to fit himself into a whole system and 
live for it: that, however, out of this system 
values and enhancement must flow back to 
him, that the life of the individual is but a 
means for the ends of the whole, the life of 
the whole but an instrument for the pur- 
poses of the individual. Sociability carries 
the seriousness, indeed the frequent tragedy 
of these requirements, over into its shadow 
world, in which there is no friction, because 
shadows cannot impinge upon one another. 
If it is, further, the ethical task of associa- 
tion to make the coming-together and the 
separation of its elements an exact and just 
expression of their inner relations, deter- 
mined by the wholeness of their lives, so 
within sociability this freedom and adequa- 
cy are freed of their concrete and substan- 
tively deeper limitations; the manner in 
which in a “society” groups form and break 
up, conversation spins itself out, deepens, 
loosens, cuts itself off purely according to 
impulse and opportunity, that isa miniature 
picture of the social ideal that man might 
call the freedom of bondage. 

Tf all association and separation shall be 
the strictly appropriate representation of 
inner realities, so are the latter here fallen 
by the way, and only the former phenome- 
non is left, whose play, obedient to its own 
laws, whose closed charm, represents aes- 
thetically that moderation which the serious- 
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ness of realities otherwise demands of its 
ethical decisions. 

This total interpretation of sociability is 
evidently realized by certain historical de- 
velopments. In the earlier German Middle 
Ages we find knightly fraternities which 
were founded by friendly patrician families. 
The religious and practical 2nds of these 
unions seem to have been lost rather early, 
and in the fourteenth century the chivalrous 
interests and conduct remain their only 
specific content. Soon after, this also disap- 
pears, and there remain only purely sociable 
unions of aristocratic strata. Here the socia- 
bility apparently develops as the residuum 
of a society determined by a ccntent—as the 
residuum which, because thecontent hasbeen 
lost, can exist only inform and in the forms of 
with-one-another and for-one-another. That 
the essential existence of these forms can 
have only the inner nature of play or, reach- 
ing deeper, of art appears even more clearly 
in the court society of the ancien régime. 
Here by the falling-off of the concrete life- 
content, which was sucked away from the 
French aristocracy in some measure by the 
monarchy, there developed free-moving 
forms, toward which the consciousness of 
this class was crystallized—forms whose 
force, definitions, and relations were purely 
sociable and in no way symbols or functions 
of the real meanings and intensities of per- 
sons and institutions. The etiquette of court 
society became an end in itself; it “etiquet- 
ted” no content any longer but had elabo- 
rated immanert laws, comparable to those 
of art, which have validity only from the 
viewpoint of art and do not at all have the 
purpose of imitating faithfully and striking- 
ly the reality of the thodel, that is, of things 
outside art. 

With this phenomenon, sociability at- 
tains its most sovereign expression but at 
the same time verges on caricature. To be 
sure, it is its nature to shut out realities from 
the interactive relations of men and to build 
its castle in air according to the forma] laws 
of these relations which move within them- 
selves and recognize no purpose outside 
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themselves. But the deep-running source, 
from which this empire takes its energies, is 
nonetheless to be sought not in these self- 
regulating forms but only in the vitality of 
real individuals, in their sensitivities and 
attractions, in the fulness of their impulses 
and convictions. All sociability is but a sym- 
bol of life, as it shows itself in the flow of a 
lightly amusing play; but, even so, a symbol 
of life, whose likeness it only so far alters as 
is required by the distance from it gained in 
the play, exactly as also the freest and most 
fantastic art, the furthest from all reality, 
nourishes itself from a deep and true relation 
to reality, if it is not to be empty and lying. 
If sociability cuts off completely the threads 
which bind it to real life and out of which it 
spins its admittedly stylized web, it turns 
irom play to empty farce, to a lifeless sche- 
matization proud of its woodenness. 

From this context it becomes apparent 
that men can complain both justly and un- 
justly of the superficiality of social inter- 
course. It is one of the most pregnant facts 
of mental life that, if we weld certain ele- 
ments taken from the whole of being into a 
realm of their own, which is governed by its 
own laws and not by those of the whole, this 
realm, if completely cut off from the life of 
the whole, can display in its inner realization 
an empty nature suspended in the air; but 
then, often altered only by imponderables, 
precisely in this state of removal irom all 
immediate reality, its deeper nature can ap- 
pear more completely, more integrated and 
meaningful, than any attempt to compre- 
hend it realistically and without taking dis- 
tance. According as the former or the latter 
experience predominates, will one’s own life, 
running its own course according to its own 
norms, be a formal, meaningless dead thing 
—or a symbolic play, in whose aesthetic 
charm all the finest and most highly subli- 
mated -dynamics of social existence and its 
riches are gathered. In all art, in all the 
symbolism of the religious life, in great 
measure even in the complex formulations of 
sclence, we are thrown back upon this belief, 
upon this feeling, that autonomies of mere 
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parts of observed reality, that the combina- 
tions of certain superficial elements possess 
a relation to the depth and wholeness of life, 
which, although often not easy to formulate, 
makes such a part the bearer and the repre- 
sentative of the fundamental reality. From 
this we may understand the saving grace 
and blessing effect of these realms built out 
of the pure forms of existence, for in them we 
are released from life but have it still. The 
sight of the sea frees us inwardly, not in 
spite of but because of the fact that in its 
rushing up only to recede, its receding only 
to rise again, in the play and counterplay of 
its waves, the whole of life is stylized to the 
simplest expression of its dynamic, quite 
free from all reality which one may experi- 
ence and from all the baggage of individual 
fate, whose final meaning seems neverthe- 
less to flow into this stark picture. Just so 
art perhaps reveals the secret of life; that 
we save ourselves not by simply looking 
away from it but precisely in that in the ap- 
parently self-governing play of its forms we 
construct and experience the meaning and 
the forces of its deepest reality but without 
the reality itself. Sociability would not hold 
for so many thoughtful men who feel in 
every moment the pressure of life, this 
emancipating and saving exhilaration if it 
were only a flight from life, the mere mo- 
mentary lifting of its seriousness. It can 
often enough be only this negative thing, a 
conventionalism and inwardly liteless ex- 
change of formulas; so perhaps in the ancien 
régime, where gloomy anxiety over a threat- 
ening reality drove men into pure escape, 
into severance from the powers of actual 
life. The freeing and lightening, however, 
that precisely the more thoughtful man finds 
in sociability is this; that association and 
exchange of stimulus, in which all the tasks 
and the whole weight of life are realized, 
here is consumed in an artistic play, in that 
simultaneous sublimation and dilution, in 
which the heavily freighted forces of reality 
are felt only as from a distance, their weight 
fleeting in a charm. 
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Despite the rapid development of social-class analysis within the last twenty-five years in American 
sociology, there is no agreement on the meaning of the term as a research tool. A series of analytical questions 
to be used in a survey of recent class materials is proposed to aid in the discovering of common ground. 
These questions revolve around definition, which may be in terms of economic power, status ascription, 
group life, cultural attributes, political power, or their combination; ascertainment, or class placement; 
differences; social mobility; and the relationship of class to ethnic stratification. 


The term “social class’’—often shortened 
to “‘class’—is used by sociologists to refer 
to the horizontal stratification of a popula- 
tion. Within this general delimitation the 
concept of class has no precise, agreed-upon 
meaning but is used either as an omnibus 
term, to designate differences based on 
wealth, income, occupation, status, group 
identification, level of consumption, and 
family background, or by some particular 
researcher or theorist as resting specifically 
on some one of these enumerated factors. 
There is substantial agreement, however, 
that the stratifications of class are not by 
definition those of race, religion, and ethnic 
origin—although the two systems of strati- 
fication may be related-~and that the con- 
cept implies the possibility of at least a 
minimum amount of movement from one 
class to another, in other words, of some 
vertical social mobility. 

Two circumstances have inspired this 
writer to undertake a’survey and critique 
of the use of the “class” framework in mod- 
ern American sociology. One is the lack of 
precision or consensus in the use of the term 
itself in sociological theory and research, and 
the other is the rapid proliferation of profes- 
sional monographs and articles using the 
concept. This combination of circumstances, 


1 See, e.g., the definition of sccial class in the 
Dictionary of Sociology (Henry Pratt Fairchild, ed. 
[New York: Philosophical Library, 1944]), p. 278; 
the article on “Class” by Paul Mombert in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
milan Co.), III (1930), 531-36, reviews various 
components of a definition of the term. See also any 
of the standard textbooks in sociology. 


while making for the possibility of an inter- 
esting variety of approaches tə social-class 
phenomena, is obviously not calculated to 
produce the most fruitful type of comple- 
mentary and comparable research, or even 
the greatest amount of insight Into the phe- 
nomena themselves. It is time, then, to take 
stock—to see just where we have arrived in 
class theory and research and to analyze the 
component parts of our problem and posit 
their possible combinations in the hope of 
achieving a cohesive theoretical framework 
for the use of “‘social class” as a tool of socio- 
logical analysis and research. 

Charles H. Page has surveyed the treat- 
ment and use of the concept of class in early 
American, sociology.? In this mcnograph, he 
has presented and analyzed class materials 
in the writings of Lester F. Werd, William 
Graham Sumner, Albion W. Small, Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, Charles Horton Cooley, and 
E. A. Ross, the “Fathers” of American soci- 
ology, as he calls them. The period of the 
Fathers was, of Course, dominated by large- 
scale theorizing and analysis rather than by 
specific empirical research; Page notes the 
considerable attention paid to the concept 
and role of class in their work. In general, 
these early sociologists offered, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, two concepts of class: 
one a Marxian framework based on eco- 
nomic factors, the other concerned more 


2 Class and American Sociology: From Ward to 
Ross (New York: Dial Press, 1940). 


3 Although, in so far as their value-judgments 
were apparent, they generally favored the develop- 
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with the subjective element of status feel- 
ings and class consciousness or identifica- 
tion. Page summarizes as follows: 


Throughout their [Ward, Sumner, ef al] 
writings appear, though not always clearly ex- 
pressed, two quite distinct approaches. All of 
them, at one time or another, used “class” in 
the generally accepted sense as a group de- 
marcated by economic factors; by income, 
economic function, or relation to a system of 
production. This conception pushes to a cate- 
gory of secondary importance questions of 
group cohesion, “consciousness of kind,” or 
class consciousness. These latter phenomena, 
however, are of primary interest to sociologists, 
especially to those like Giddings and Cooley, 
who found in the attitudinal relationships of 
society the very essence of their sociological ma- 
terial. And so a second conception of social class 
emerged, one based upon the “subjective ele- 
ments of group consciousness.” Cooley epito- 
mized this conception in declaring that “the re- 
lation between the employing and hand-laboring 
classes is first of all a matter of personal atti- 
tudes....” Cooley’s elaboration of closed 
class and “caste sentiment” is an analysis based 
upon the “subjective” approach. Variously ex- 
pressed and with different marks of stress, the 
same can be said of Ward’s extensive plea for 
the educational upward levelling of the social 
strata of Sumner’s treatment of the declining 
middle class and the cohering “proletariat,” of 
Small’s criticism of the rigid Marxian distinc- 
tion and his description of “middle class con- 
sciousness,” of Giddings’ emphasis upon con- 
sciousness of kind as both a requirement of 
social class and a factor hindering class forma- 
tion, and of Ross’s stress of status as the 
criterion of class and his Cooley-like distinction 
between “open” and “closed” classes.4 


Page does not devote a chapter to the 
work of the pioneer socioeconomist, Thor- 
stein Veblen, because of the necessary limi- 
tations of his study, and the extensive treat- 
ment of Veblen in other monographs and 
surveys. He does, however, deal with Veb- 
len’s influence on the Fathers and in the 
case of Ward points out a reciprocal influ- 


ment of “that ‘classless’ segment of society—the 
middle class” (1bid., p. 250). 
4 Ibid., pp. 252-53. 
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ence. We would observe that Veblen’s dis- 
tinction between the “predatory” or busi- 
ness class, engaged primarily in manipulat- 
ing pecuniary symbols (in Veblen’s analysis 
an enterprise essentially hostile to produc- 
tion), and the “industrious” or “working” 
class, which is the genuine producer of 
goods, falls within the economic category of 
class definition. The “institutional” analysis 
of economic processes with which he virtual- 
ly devastated the premises of classical eco- 
nomics called into play a cross-cultural view 
of societal hfe which he used to great advan- 
tage in analyzing behavior attributes of class 
in his famous book Tke Theory of the Leisure 
Class. In this latter work, in which Veblen 
characterized major motivations of upper- 
class behavior as “conspicuous waste,” 
“conspicuous leisure,” and ‘conspicuous 
consumption,” he undoubtedly laid the 
groundwork for a cultural analysis of class 
behavior. However, there are signs, at least 
in the eyes of the present writer, of a peculiar 
psychological interpretation which attrib- 
utes a greater awareness of the behavior 
process in the participating individuals than 
a strictly cultural approach would dictate or 
validate. 

The writings of the Fathers and Veblen 
on class, although they made their way into 
the textbooks and general treatises in soci- 
ology, did not lead directly to the founding 
of major schools of class research or theory. 
American sociology entered its second gen- 
eration In the middle 1920’s with class estab- 
lished as a necessary concept for the analy- 
sis of economic stratification and its possible 
psychological correlates, but with little class 
research in progress, a minimum of theoreti- 
cal consideration of the precise meaning of 
the term, and practically no reccgnition of 


5 See, e.g., Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and 
His America (New York: Viking Press, 1934); P. T. 
Homan, Contemporary Economic Thought (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1928), pp. ro5—¢2; W. Jaffe, 
Les Théories Economiques et sociales de Thorstein 
Veblen (Paris, 1924); J. A. Hobson, Veblen (New 
York: Wiley, 1937); also W. Bradbury, unpublished 
manuscript on Veblen’s class theory, Columbia 
University. 
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the class framework as a major area of in- 
vestigation within the discipline.® 

This lull in attention to class in American 
sociology offers in itself an interesting prob- 
lem of interpretation. We may note with 
Page probable explanations in the existing 
American ideology that class distinctions, by 
and large, did not exist in America, in the 
belief in the existence of virtually unlimited 
social mobility, and in the distrust of the 
term itself because of its close association 
with Marxian and other revolutionary “for- 
eign” doctrines. Also, as a variable not pres- 
ent in an earlier day, there was the inflated 
economic prosperity of this period, with its 
consequent visible rise in the standards af 
living of large masses of the population. 
American social scientists were apparently 
not unaffected by these ideological and be- 
havioral phenomena in the general popula- 
_tion, the cumulative effect of which was 

calculated to diminish their interest in 
class. 

The revival of interest in class phenomena 
in American sociology took place in almos: 
incidental, and certainly sporadic, fashion in 
occasional monographs or portions of mono- 
graphs of the ecological school—then bur- 
geoning forth from its intellectual center, the 
University of Chicago—and in a compen- 
dium work on social mobility by the trans- 
planted European scholar, Sorokin. In 1929. 
however, the Lynds published their Middle- 
town, a frankly defined socioanthropologicai 
study of a midwestern American commu- 
nity, with a definite class focus; and in the 
early 1930’s the anthropologist W. Lloyd 
Warner, with a corps of assistants, was al- 
ready at work gathering the data for a com- 
pletely class-oriented analysis of a New 
England community. One may, then, pos- 
sibly surmise that the growing influence and 
penetration of the discipline of cultural an- 
thropology, which was being felt at this 
time in other areas of sociological investiga- 
tion as well, created the stimulus needed to 
revive social-class research and theory. Un- 
doubtedly the reflections and experiences 


6 See Page, op. cit., pp. ix-xi, for corroborative 
citations of this point. 
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occasioned by the long and devastating eco- 
nomic depression of the thirties, with its re- 
percussions in governmental remedies and 
the rise of industrial unionism, constituted 
another major stimulation. 

Throughout the 1930’s a growing number 
of monographs and articles appeared dealing 
with social-class materials, either explicitly 
using the term or focused on such compo- - 
nents as “socioeconomic status,” occupa- 
tion, educational level, income, amount of 
rent, etc. Problems of differential fertility 
by mcome or occupation, the measurement 
of socioeconomic status, the relation of 
father’s occupation to educational oppor- 
tunities of the child, and other such prob- 
lems were explored. Articles analyzing the 
possible meanings of the term “class” indi- 
cated growing attention to tke subject, as 
did also considerations of class divisions 
within the Negro group. In 1937 the Lynds 
published their second Middletown study, 
which contained extensive class materials, 
and the late thirties saw also the publica- 
tion of separate studies of a southern com- 
munity by Dollard and Powdermaker which 
had a class focus. In the early 1940’s the 
long-heralded “Yankee City” volumes by 
Warner and associates began to make their 
appearance. 

The first four-fifths of the decade of the 
1940’s have witnessed a continuation of the 
upward trend in the quantity of research 
and theory with a class orientation—with a 
continuation, also, of the variety of defini- 
tions and approaches and the lack of con- 
sensus on the meaning of the term. It is at 
this point that we begin a retrospective sur- 
vey and analysis of social-class materials in 
American sociology, dealing with the second 
major period of the discipline’s existence, 
dating roughly from the midcle 1920’s to 
1949. 

This study covers the works of this period 
which explicitly use the class concept or 
which deal with stratification using com- 
ponent items generally admittec to fall with- 
in the field of class analysis—as, for in- 
stance, income, occupation, or educational 
attainment. A classification of material has 
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been made, based wherever possible on ma- 
jor schools of class research and otherwise on 
the scope and subject matter of the writing. 
The divisions are as follows: 


1. Class in the middle 1920’s 
a) The ecological school 
b) Sorokin’s Social Mobility 

2. The Lynds—The Middletown studies 

. The Warner studies (including works by 

Davis and the Gardners, Drake and 
Cayton, and others) 

4. Other community studies: Dollard, Pow- 
dermaker, West, Anderson, Mills, Hol- 
lingshead, Kaufman, et al. 

g. Class theorists: Maciver, Parsons, Mer- 

ton, Davis, Simpson, Speier, Cox, North, 

Bossard, et al. 

Socioeconomic status and occupational 

rating scales as techniques used in other 

class studies. 


(a 


Gaal 


6. 


The following set of questions is proposed 
for a full-scale analysis of any given class 
study, although the necessary limitations in 
scope of this work will preclude using the en- 
tire framework for the analysis of each divi- 
sion. 

I. DEFINITION 

What is the definition of class used? This 
question must obviously constitute the 
heart of our inquiry, since its answer de- 
fines both the subject matter and the neces- 
sary techniques of investigation. Words and 
definitions are essentially only arbitrary 
weys of referring to realities, but until there 
is agreement on what those realities are and 
what terms will consistently be used fo refer 
to them, our work falls short of the goals of 
science. There is no general agreement 
among sociologists at the present time as to 
what factor or combination of factors de- 
lineates a social class. All concur that the 
concept of class deals with the horizontal 
stratification of a population, but whether 
it is based on economic power, occupation, 
status feelings, cultural differences, or their 
combination, and to what extent separate 
group life is indicated by the term, are ques- 
tions on which there is no substantial agree- 
ment. And, indeed, in many cases there is 
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little explicit recognition of the range of al- 
ternative factors and their possible relation- 
ships and combinations. Class is being used 
increas:ngly as a research tool but too often 
in a grab-bag fashion: the researcher knows 
that there is something in the bag, and when 
he pulls it out he then labels it, with some 
correctness but little precision, as class. 
Urgently needed is a delineation of the theo- 
retically separable factors which operate to 
stratify the American population and of the 
nature and degree of their possible relation- 
ships and combinations. 


Here is another way of stating the prob- 
lem. The population of a given community 
may be stratified more or less objectively on 
the basis of one factor, as, for instance, in- 
come. If the investigator obtains such deta, 
and then arbitrarily assigns the term “class” 
to divisions of this continuum of incomes, he 
is, at least so far, consistent. His additional 
tasks are (a) to show whether his points of 
divisions have any particular signiicance in 
terms of indicating group rather than in- 
dividual difference;7 (b) to demonstrate how 
income is correlated with other single fac- 
tors such as occupation, status, educational 
attainment, etc.; (c) to reveal to what ex- 
tent social relationships are determined and 
demarcated by these income divisions; and 


7 This is a point somewhat, but not entirely, anal- 
ogous to Gross’s recent distinction between ‘‘sub- 
stantive” and “classificatory” usages of the term 
“class” (Llewellyn Gross, “The Use of Class Con- 
cepts in Sociological Research,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV, No. 5 [March, 1949], 409-21; see esp. 
pp. 410-11). In Gross’s formulation, however, the 
substantive usage and a definition of class on the 
basis of divisions along a single continuum are 
mutually exclusive concepts. We would disagree and 
point out that the presence of a “substantive” or 
“group” attribute can be determined only by specific 
field research and may be discovered empirically, 
even though the initial definition has been made in 
terms o7 a division along a single continuum. For 
instance, classes may be defined as divisions along 
an income continuum. If, after this definition, it is 
discovered that the points of demarcation also sep- 
arate groups between which there is little intimate 
social contact, then one has demonstrated a “sub- 
stantive” or “group” aspect as characteristic of the 
classes (even though there may be overlapping in 
cultural traits). 
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(d) possibly to write learned articles casti- 
gating his colleagues for using the term 
“class” to refer to something other than ia- 
come divisions. 

Another investigator may study the same 
community, using a definition of class based 
on status ascription. Again, assuming that 
his status stratification of the population has 
been accurately made, he must justify his 
selection of points of division of the status 
continuum to form classes; show how status 
is related to income, occupation, education, 
etc.; and indicate what effect status has cn 
social relationships. As before, there has 
been an arbitrary assignment of the term 
“class” to one factor and an analysis of ics 
relationship to the cther factors which 
stratify a population. The point is the need 
for the consideration of the existence of al- 
ternative factors of stratification and the re- 
lationship of all these factors to one another. 

The more challenging possibility will in- 
evitably occur to the theorist or investigator 
that possibly the term “class,” instead of 
being applied to one factor as the constant 
with the other factors being considered as 
variables, may be applied to a particular 
combination of them. The danger here is in 
the too easy and inviting opportunity to 
construct patterns and indices which ap- 
pear logically consistent but which only 
partially fit the realities of the social situa- 
tion. To put together such factors as ir- 
come, education, occupetion, and status into 
a conceptual whole and apply the term 
“class” to this artifact should mean that the 
artifact has social reality. If it does, then it 
will reveal itself empirically in the actual 
social divisions of the community. If it does 
not, then the construct Js an artificial one. 
It would be of greater value to search for the 
social divisions in the first place. Indices, 
and combinations of factors put together in 
the researcher’s mind, might then be pre- 
sumed to have predictive value rather than 
to stand for the social reality itself. 

Accordingly, we have set up a list of theo- 
retically discrete alternative factors with 
which a population’s social structure may be 
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analyzed within the concept of class. These 
factors and their subdivisions are as follows: 


I. ECONOMIC POWER 


a) Income (or a combination of income 
and wealth). 

b) Occupation—relationship to the means 
of production. 


2. STATUS ASCRIPTION 


a) Corporate class-consciousness:* A defi- 
nite feeling of common-class membership 
and interests, with unhesitating ascription 
of superior and inferior status to clearly de- 
marcated classes above and below; usually 
associated with attitudes of implicit or ex- 
plicit protest on the part of the lower classes. 

b) Generalized class awareness: General- 
ized, diffuse, and often obliquely phrased 
feelings of the existence of status differen- 
tials by groups, and one’s own participation 
in one of these status levels. 

c) Competitive class feeling:? Individual- 
ized status ascription and competitive feel- 
ing with little or no sense of group participa- 
tion or identification. 

d) Felt or latent status: The problem of 
status analysis is complicated by the fact 
that status relationships may not, in a given 
situation, be reciprocally phrased or felt. Ac- 
cordingly, we must make a distinction be- 
tween felt status and latent status. In a status 
relationship between A and B, felt status re- 
fers to the situation where the superior 
status felt by A is explicitly or implicitly 
acknowledged by B. Latent status refers to 
a situation in which the superior status felt 
by A is objectively buttressed by the real- 
ities of the power structure of the society but 
is not felt or acknowleged by B. To put it in 
another way, latent status refers to status 
dynamics which would be called into play in 
operative situations regardless of whether 
the situations have actually taken place or 
are, at any given time, imagined by the per- 


8 See R. M. MacIver, Soctety (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1937), p. 174- 


9 Ibid. 
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son whose sense of status is for some reason 
blunted. 

For instance, B, an individual of modest 
means and no family connections of superior 
status, studying at a large, well-established 
eastern university, may be oblivious to the 
social distinctions which have caused him to 
be ignored for membership by the fashion- 
able fraternity; but if he should attempt to 
form clique relationships with members of 
this fraternity or to appear at one of its 
house parties, he would in all probability be 
snubbed. Furthermore, if he were to apply 
for a position in a Wall Street bond or bro- 
kerage house, the fact that he could not show 
high-status fraternity connections or display 
the attendant cultural behavior might well 
prevent him from obtaining the position. 
The fact that he does not envisage or at- 
tempt these things prevents the status dy- 
namics from being called into play, and he 
may remain unaware of them. Nevertheless, 
were he to test the power structure, they 
would become operative. In other words, the 
latent status is present. Whether it becomes 
also felt status for the particular ego is an 
additional circumstance. 


3. GROUP LIFE 


An important question is to what degree 
the factors of class stratification singly or in 
combination produce stratification of group 
life. In other words, is a class, however de- 
fined, an effective social system within which 
the class member has most or all of his in- 
timate and meaningful social contacts and 
whose other members have felatively equal 
access to him and his family members in 
clique, associational, and institutional rela- 
tionships? As we have jmplied, if this proves 
consistently to be the case, it is even possible 
to use this criterion as the basic framework 
of class and to investigate the other factors 
as variables of this constant. From this 
point of view, classes would constitute a 
stratified set of empirically operative social 
systems, however reluctantly and obliquely 
recognized and admitted by its participants. 
The possibility of the existence of an eco- 
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logical residential base for this hierarchy of 
social systems should also be investigated. 


4. CULTURAL ATTRIBUTES 
Do the various classes, however defined, 


-display consistently different patterns of be- 


havior and attitudes which may be attrib- 
uted to their participation in different cul- 
tural subgroups within the national culture? 
Patterns of consumption, dress, speech, and 
participation in community life, attitudes, 
and patterns relating to focal points of in- 
terest in the culture, such as sex, morality, 
religion, the family, patriotism, making a 
living, forms of employment, education, the 
arts, sports, etc., offer possible points of cul- 
tural differentiation by class. The interest- 
ing and difficult question arises also as to 
what extent these differences, in so far as 
they exist, become internalized psychologi- 
cal elements of the personality pattern of 
the respective class members. 


§. POLITICAL POWER 


A fifth possible dimension of class strati- 
fication is political power. Sociologists have, 
thus far, done very little investigating of 
this factor in community structure, but its 
existence as a variable of stratification must 
be recognized. The relationship of political 
power either in the loca] community or on 
the national scene to economic power or to 
status position is a legitimate and challeng- 
ing problem of class research. 

The factors or dimensions listed above are 
major problems in the definition of class. 
We turn now to the remaining questions of 
class analysis. 


II. ASCERTAINMENT 


Proceeding from a given definition, how 
are the classes actually “determined”’ in the 
research situation? How is it decided wheth- 
er ego belongs to one class rather than an- 
other? Once the definition of class is decided 
upon, the researcher has the problem of ap- 
plying it operationally in his community or 
universe to separate the members of the re- 
spective classes. If the definition is prima- 
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rily an economic one, he must secure data on 
incomes, property-ownership, and savings. 
If it is in terms of status, his interviews must 
actually reveal the status awareness of the 
respondents and how it is phrased. If he 
implies the existence of integrated group 
life by class levels, he must show how this 
actually operates in clique, associational, 
and family membership. If he posits cul- 
tural differences in behavior and attitudes as 
part of his definition, he must enumerate 
these differences as obtzined by observation 
and interviews. 


- 


iI. DIFFERENCES 


The presence of class differences in be- 
havioral or attitudinal patterns may be im- 
plicit in the definition of class used, or the 
differences may be variables discovered after 
the delineation of classes has been made. 
They may be observable in income; wealth; 
type of occupation; place and type of resi- 
dence; rates of vital phenomena, such as 
births, deaths, and sickness; type of associa- 
tion belonged to; attitudes; clothes; speech 
patterns; personality patterns; and many 
other areas. At some point in the analysis we 
must ask what class differences are implied 
or revealed by the theorist or researcher of 
class. 


IV. SOCIAL MOBILITY 

The concept of class indicates the exist- 
ence of some vertical social mobility. Other- 
wise, we would be dealing with a caste sys- 
tem. How much vertical social mobility, up- 
ward or downward, is indicated by the vari- 
ous writers on class, and what are the tech- 
niques by which such mobility is effected? 
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Which factors make mobility difficult, and 
which facilitate it? 


V. ETHNIC STRATIFICATION 


Sociologists are generally agreed that two 
major systems of social stratification cut 
across-American society. One is a system of 
stratification which may be labeled “‘social 
class”; the other is based on differences of 
race, religion, or nationality background—. 
or, to use a convenient summary term, 
“ethnic group.” A very interesting and cru-’ 
cial question is how these two systems are re- 
lated. Do social-class similarities tend to ob- 
literate the divisions along etknic lines? Do 
the varying ethnic groups contain degrees of 
social-class differentiation? Aze the stand- 
ards of class differentiation the same for all 
ethnic groups? Do the differing social classes 
within the ethnic group still tend to remain 
within the ethnic group as far as effective 
social systems are concernec? These are 
some of the questions which the sociologist 
of class must deal with in this area, and they 
are complicated by the obvious possibility 
that the answers may differ for each ethnic 
group considered. 

The foregoing five sets of cuestions and 
their subdivisions will be used as the major 
tools for the subsequent analysis of class ma- 
terials in modern American sociology. Such 
an analysis should clarify the canceptual and 
research problems surrounding the term 
“social class” and aid in the reaching of a 
consensus on its meaning and operational 
usefulness in the observation of American 
social structure. 
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COURTSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN! 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


ABSTRACT 


As measured, the nature of the parent-daughter relationship has little correlation with the daughter’s 
#! progress in courtship. Appearance, the wish to be married, the absence of career drive, and favorability of 
| the early dating situation are correlated with courtship progress. The data are interpreted as suggesting & 
sex difference in personality development, and hypotheses for further study are presented. 


The purpose of the present paper is to re- 
port a study of the relation between certain 
social background and parent-child rela- 
tions, on the one hand, and the courtship 
behavior of a group of female college sub- 
jects, on the other.” 

The central problem of the study, in- 
volving both sexes, was to determine wheth- 
er or not variation in courtship behavior 
could be accounted for in terms of the inter- 
personal (parent-child) and social back- 
ground variables used. The major hypothe- 
sis was that the nature of the relationships 
of the subject to his or her parents should be 
reflected in the courtship behavior of the off- 
spring. Thus in accordance with the Oedipus 
theory, it was hypothesized, for example, 
that, in general, a young man who was emo- 


t This analysis was made possible in part through 
a grant-in-aid allocated by a research committee at 
Vanderbilt University, from funds made available 
jointly by the Carnegie Foundation and that uni- 
versity, and in part from a grant-in-aid allocated by 
the Graduate School of Northwestern University. 
The author only, and not the°university or the 
Foundation, is responsible for the statements made 
in this article. 


2 Three previous articles have reported parallel 
findings on a group of nfale college subjects. The 
findings which are presented in tables of intercorre- 
lations of thirty-one variables and a factor analysis 
of the intercorrelations appear in “The Relations 
between Courtship Behavior and Attitudes among 
College Men,” American Sociological Reisew, VIII 
(1943), 164-74; “Interrelations between Certain 
Social Background and Parent-Son Factors in a 
Study of Courtship among College Men,” ibid., XI 
(1946), 333-41; and “Primary Factors in a Study 
of Courtship,” ibid., XII (1947), 658-66. No factor 
analysis has been executed on the intercorrelations 
derived from the female sample. 
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tionally “tied”? to his mother would not 
progress to as great a degree of involvement 
in courtship as one who was not “tied” to 
the same degree. Such cases were familiar in 
the clinical literature, but there remained 
the task of seeing whether or not the con- 
clusion based upon clinical evidence could 
be substantiated on a “normal” population. 
Both for the additional light they might 
cast on any dynamic revealed and for the 
statistical control they would provide in re- 
vealing the dynamic, a number of back- 
ground variables were considered. 

For the males it was found that the 
father-son relationship, as measured, was 
negligible in aċcounting for variance in 
courtship behavior but that the mother-son 
relationship was somewhat significant. 
Thus, in general, the higher the son’s degree 
of courtship behavior (i.e., the closer he ap- 
proached marriage), the lower was his love 
of mother’ and the greater was the intensity 
of his feelings. Of marginal statistical sig- 
nificance were the findings that high degree 
of courtship behavior was correlated with 
greater fluctuations of feeling toward the 
mother and with the feeling of having been 
submissive toward her. 

This set of findings is amenable to at least 
two interpretations. On the one hand, it can 
be pointed out that the modern middle-class 
family is matricentric—that the mother’s 
contacts with children are more significant 
than those of the father because of the great- 
er amount of time she spends with the chil- 

3 Low degree of love is operationally defined 


as high degree of hostility. For further discussion of 
this point see the 1943 article, pp. 166-68. 
s 
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dren and because it is she who administers 
most directly and most frequently to the 
needs and desires of the children. Conse- 
quently, female subjects may be expected to 
reveal substantially the same pattern as 
males—that father-daughter relationships 
should prove nonsignificant and mother- 
daughter relationships should prove sig- 
nificant in accounting for variations in 
courtship behavior. 

On the other hand, it can be pointed out 
that the findings on the male sample reveal 
the importance of the relationship of the off- 
spring to the parent of the opposite sex. 
From this interpretation in terms of the 
Oedipus hypothesis it follows that female 
subjects should reveal the opposite pattern 
—that mother-daughter relationships 
should prove nonsignificant, while father- 
daughter relationsh: ips are significant jn ac- 
counting for variance in courtship behavior. 

The major purpose of the present phase 
of the study, therefore, is to determine 
whether or not the data will enable us to 
choose between these competing hypotheses. 
While it is evident that the male has the 
greater initiative in selecting a date or 
a spouse, it is hypothesized that the psy- 
chic makeup of the female is related to her 
attraction for and reaction to the male and 
kence is correlated with her courtship 
progress, | 

THE SAMPLE 

The sample consists of 435 male and 502 
female college students, nineteen through} 
twenty-five years of age, whose own moth- 
ers and fathers were still living together.) 
Negro, Oriental, Jewish, and foreign-born 
cases were excluded. The subjects were 
drawn from sixteen middle western coedu- 
cational colleges and universities having 
chapters of national fraternities and soror- 
ities.4 

4 While the major portion of the study involves 
only subjects from unbroken homes, one compari- 
son between this group and cases in which the moth- 
er or father is missing has been published (ef. 
“The Relation between the Loss of a Parent and 
Progress in Courtship,” Journal of Social Psychology, 


XXIX [1949], 51-56). For a rationale of the exclu- 
sions noted above see Winch (1943), pp. 170-71. 
+ 
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THE VARIABLES 


Table r lists the thirty-one vzriables used 
in this study. Of these, it will be noted that 
Nos. 1-6 pertain to various aspects of court- 
ship behavior, Nos. 7-17 involve elements in 
the parent-child relationship, Nos. 18-20 
deal with what has been called the ‘‘familial 
aura,” Nos. 21—23 concern important life- 
wishes, Nos. 24 and 25 deal with economic 
and social status resp2ctively, Nos. 26 and 
27 relate to appearance and age, Nos. 28 and 
29 measure demographic factors concerning 
the school attended, and Nos. 30 and 31 al- 
lude to emotional adjustment.5 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE 
VARIABLES 


In order to test the reliability of twenty- 
nine of the thirty-one variables, the test-re- 
test procedure was us2d on ancther sample 
not included in the basic data. (Variables 28 
and 29 are based on demographic data pub- 
lished by the schools involved; hence reli- 
ability and validity cf these variables will 
not be considered.) The interval between 
test and retest was about ten weeks. The 
variation in the number of subjects upon 
whom reliability coefficients were computed 
results from the fact that not all schedules 
were completely fillec out during each ad- 
ministration of the test. 

Validity of seven cf the thirty-one vari- 
ables was estimated by means of personal 
histories written by a small group of male 


S The following Variables are discussed in Winch 
(1943), Dp. 165-70: Nos. 1-4 and 7-17. Winch 
(1946), PP. 334-40, contains a discussion of Nos. 
5-6 and 18-29. See nn. 15 and 16 below for refer- 
ences to the original sources concerning variables 
Nos. 30 and 31. 

“Degree of courtship behavior” refers to 
such levels of relationship as casual dating, ex- 
clusive dating, engagement, and marriage. ‘‘Pres- 
ent” means as of the moment of responding; 
“past” means during the preceding six months. 
“High” and “low” were used to take account of 
modifications of a single relationship through time 
and of several relationships (concurrent or se- 
quential) of differing levels. “Range” refers to the 
number of persons dated in a six-month period; 
“frequency” refers to the number cf dates during 
the same period. ë 
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and female subjects who had previously 
given their responses to the schedule. A 
group of seven persons then served as a pan- 
el to rate the verbal materials in terms of 
the indicated variables. The ratings thus 
provided were correlated with the coded 
values derived from the schedules to esti- 
mate the indicated validities. 

Originally the plan was to validate vari- 
ables 1-25 by this procedure. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that the rating of 
case materials was very time-consuming. 
Accordingly, the panel of experts was asked 
to work on the variables that seemed to the 
writer to be most important to the study and 
most complex operationally. 

The appearance variable was validated 
by correlating the writer’s subjective evalu- 
ation of the appearance of 120 of the sub- 
jects with the coded values of their re- 
sponses.” 

Table x shows the available coefficients 
of reliabiity and validity. 


FINDINGS 


Courtship variables. —The intercorrela- 
tions (in Table 2) among the four measures 
of the degree of courtship behavior are posi- 
tive and very high. Moreover, frequency of 
dating correlates positively with progress in 
courtship and with the numbers of persons 
dated. This pattern is very similar to that 
revealed in the data on the male subjects. 

Pareni-child variables.—With the excep- 
tion of a marginally significant positive cor- 
relation between love for mother and num- 
ber of men dated, there is no significant cor- 
relation between any measure of the girls’ 
courtship behavior and their parent-child 
relationships. A few of the intercorrelations 
among the parent-child variables warrant 
consideration.’ For both sexes it will be seen 
that love of father correlates negatively with 


‘This group consisted of five social workers 
{teachers and supervisors with special training in 
case work), a research assistant, and the writer. 
The raters worked independently of one another and 
of the schedule responses. 


7 An account of the validating procedure appears 
in Winch (1946), p. 339. 
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the subject’s evaluation of the tendency of 
either parent to be dominating with respect 
to the subject. While the males show no sig- 
nificant correlations between love of mother 
and the dominating tendency of either par- 
ent, in the case of females there is a negative 
correlation between love of mother and her 
propensity to dominate. Both sexes tend to 
show submissive behavior toward parents 
they love and to show increased difference in 
the quality of feeling toward the two par- 
ents when the mother is reported as domi- 
nant, ' 

Familial aura variables. —While the sub- 
ject’s rating of his or her parents’ marital 
happiness has relatively little value in ac- 
counting for variations In courtship be- 
havior, the correlations between these rat- 
ings and the parent-child variables are rela- 
tively impressive. These correlations cor- 
roborate the often verbalized but infre- 
quently substantiated relationship between 
the parents’ marital happiness and the level 
of positive affect felt by the subject toward 
the parents. In the case of the women, par- 
ents’ marital happiness correlates positively 
with love for both parents and with sub- 
missiveness to them, while it correlates neg- 
atively with fluctuations in feelings toward 
them, with difference in degree of love felt 
toward them, and with the reported feeling 
that the mother attempted domination. 

In the case of women, favorability of the 
early dating situation correlates positively 
with love for both parents and negatively 
with father’s reported domination. There is 
a suggestion in these data that the opposite- 
sex parent may be more important than the 
same-sex parent in setting the tone of the 
parental attitude toward the initial dating 
situation.’ The positive correlation of early 


ê The intercorrelations between variables 7 and 8, 
1z and 12, and 15 and 16 probably result from 
response-uniformity and generalized feeling toward 
both parents (cf. Winch [1943], p. 171, n. 18). The 
negative correlation between 13 and 14 is required 
bv the test situation in which subjects are asked to 
rate the parents against each other on certain 
questions. 


9 One study reports that fathers “are more in- 


clined to resist the emotional loss of their daugh- 
ee 
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the children emotionally.?° | : 


dating situation with parents’ marital hap- i 
Feelings of obligation were conceived in- 


piness for each sex suggests that, when the 
parents’ marriage is generally satisfactory, this study to include the necessity that the 
there may be a greater disposition to wean subject might have to care for some. mem- 


TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY (WHERE AVAILABLE) 
OF THE 31 VARIABLES 


VARIABLE RELIABILITY VALIDITY 
No Name Coefficient | Number Coefficient | Number 
I Present Degree of Courtship Behavior 84 58 
2 Past Degree of Courtship Behavior .96 38 
3 Low Degree of Courtship Behavior -95 38 
4 High Degree of Courtship Behavior .89 38 
5 Range of Courtship Behavior 61 38 
6 Frequency of Courtship Behavior 48 38 
7 Love-Hostility-Father 92 39 -78 22 
8 Love-Hostility-Mother 83 30 -64 22 
9 Intensity-Father 79 39 
Io Intensity-Mother 64 39 
II Fluctuations-Father .62 59 
I2 Fluctuations-Mother 55 59 
13 Dominancz-Father .82 59 .40* 25 
14 Dominance-Mother 14 59 sao" 26 
I5 Submissiveness to Father -78 39 .47* 2I 
16 Submissiveness to Mother 72 39 .47* 20 
17 Abs. Diff. between L-H-F & L-H-M 67 39 .5a" 20 
18 Early Dating Situation oF 59 
19 Parents’ Marital Happiness 80 59 
20 Feelings of Obligation 73 59 
21 Career Drive 83 59 
22 Wish To Be Married 57 57 
23 Wish To Have Children 70 59 
24 Economic Status 75 50 
25 Social Stazus Qt 59 
26 Appearance 71 59 5st 120 
27 Age .98 55 
28 Size of Schoalt 
29 Sex Ratio of Schoolt 
30 Thurstone Neurotic Inventory 82 45 
31 Masculinity-Femininity 88 45 





* These validity coefficients are significantly different from zeto at the .o5 level only. The remaining validity coefficients and all 


reliability coefficients are significant at the .or level. 


t Mean (calculated by Fisher’s £ procedure) of four validity coefficients reported in (1946); actual number of degrees of freedom is 


120 = 12 = yo8 


t Since the original measures of these variables were used, questions of reliability and validity were not germane. 


ters than'of their sons,” but the Freudian theory 
was not consistently supported because it was 
found that “‘mothers were mere inclined ‘than fathers 
to encourage the dating of sons” as well as of daugh- 
ters (Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, 
“Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI [1945], 115). 
Bates reports that “‘mothers play more active roles 
in the courtship of children than the fathers” 
(Alan Philip Bates, “Parental Roles in Courtship” 
[unpublished M.A. thesis, University of. Washing- 


ton, 1949], p. 42). 


ber of his family in the future either finan- 
cially or emotionally or both. It will be seen 
that among the females feelings of obligation 
do not correlate with any measure of court- 
ship except that of frequency, in which case 
the association is negative and marginal. 
From the negative correlaticns for both 
sexes between obligations and the love-hos- 


to This point is supported by Bates’s investiga- 
tion (op. cit., p. 74). : 
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COURTSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN 


tility variables for both parents, one may 
infer some degree of resentment toward 
those parents to whom the obligations are 
felt (assuming that in most cases the obliga- 
tions would be to parents). 
Life-wishes.—For both sexes the correla- 
tions between progress in courtship and 
career drive are significant and negative. 
The form of the analysis does not provide an 
opportunity to choose between the two ob- 
vious explanations: that college students de- 
cline to become involved deeply in love af- 
fairs when they have serious career ambi- 
ticns or that, failing to develop serious love 


affairs, they rationalize their failure by 


positing such ambitions. 

For both sexes the data corroborate the 
cbvious hypothesis that those who express 
a greater than average wish to be married 
should go farthest toward marriage in their 
courting. The correlations in row 22, how- 
ever, show a pattern somewhat divergent 
from those appearing in degrees of court- 
ship behavior (rows 1-4). Similarities occur 
in the cases of positive correlations with fre- 
quency of dating and with favorability of 
early dating situation and negative correla- 
tions with career drive. As for the differ- 
ences, degree of courtship behavior corre- 
lates positively with appearance, while wish 
to be married correlates positively with love 
for father, parents’ marital happiness, eco- 
nomic and social status, and wish to have 
children. 

While the wish to have children corre- 
lates positively for both sexes with the wish 
to be married, it correlates significantly with 
none of the four measures of degree of court- 
ship behavior. The wish to have children cor- 
relates positively with the number of dates, 
love for and submissiveness to the parent of 
the same sex, and parents’ marital happi- 
ness. In the female sample it correlates posi- 
tively with early dating situation and nega- 
tively with career drive. The fact that 
among females the wish to be married corre- 
lates with love of father while the wish for 
children correlates with love of mother sug- 
gests an underlying dynamic differentiating 
these two life-wishes in females. 
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Siatus variables —Economic status was 
measured in terms of the money value of the 
subject’s consumption per year and the pro- 
portion of his expenses which he had 
earned." It appears that those higher in eco- 
nomic status in both sexes do not progress 
farther in courtship (except for a low posi- 
tive correlation with present degree of court- 
ship behavior in the case of males) but that 
they do date more widely and more fre- 
quently, that they report more than aver- 
age love for both father and mother, that 
they regard their parents’ marriage as being 
unusually happy, that their behavior has 
been largely in accordance with their fa- 
thers’ wishes, and that they appear to be 
superior in social status and in appearance 
and to be little troubled by feelings of ob- 
ligation. 

Social status was measured in terms of 
fraternity membership,” other campus ac- 
tivities and offices, and subject’s rating of 
his family’s social status relative to the fam- 
ilies of other students. Girls of superior 
status do not progress farther in courtship 
nor do they date more widely, but they do 
date more frequently. With respect to the 
parent-child relationships, social status, like 


Tt will be recalled that these data were gath- 
ered early in 1941, i.e., before the day of the G.I. 
student. 


ta Personal documents gzethered from students of 
both sexes at some of the smaller colleges are rather 
uniform in their view that fraternities and sororities 
exert a profound influence on courtship practices. 
Following are some hypotheses suggested by these 
documents. (1) Fraternity membership confers 
positive prestige upon members; conversely, non- 
members suffer negative prestige. Through ability 
to confer prestige, the fraternity makes the member 
a more “acceptable” and “sought-after” date. 
(2) The fraternity facilitates, stimulates, and on 
occasion demands that its members [especially 
pledges) engage in dating. {3) The fraternity tends 
to strengthen social stratification by exerting pres- 
sure on its members not to date below the prestige 
level of the fraternity. (4) Dating within strata is 
reinforced by the programs of dances and parties 
of fraternities and sororities which stimulate “re- 
ciprocal dating.” (5) Where a member of an or- 
ganization is “wronged” by a date, the fraternity 
may provide group pressure to “rectify” the wrong; 
this group pressure may assume the semblance of 


collective bargaining. .. 
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economic status, correlates positively with 
love for both parents. In this area the dif- 
ferences between economic and social status 
are in general very reasonable in terms of 
the intended distinction between the two 
variables. For example, the positive corre- 
lation of economic status with dominance- 
father is reduced to nonsignificance in the 
case of social status. This is consistent with 
our interpretation of the relation between 
esteem for father and the father’s accom- 
plishments which are more clearly visible in 
economic status than in social status. For 
both sexes economic status correlates nega- 
tively with obligations, while social status 
does not. 

Appearance.—The data corroborate the 
lay conception that appearance is more 
closely related to women’s progress in court- 
ship than it is to men’s. While the correla- 
tions between appearance and the progress 
of women in courtship are not high, they are 
significantly positive; In the case of men 
they were nonsignificant.” It may be noted 
that in the case of men, appearance corre- 
lates positively with wish to be married but 
not with degree of courtship behavior, while 
in the case of women this situation is re- 
versed. As might be anticipated, appearance 
correlates positively with social and eco- 
nomic status. Those with more means can 
spend more on their appearance, and those 
who look better have an initial advantage in 
obtaining social acceptance. From the cor- 
relations with love hostility and parents’ 
marital happiness it appears that the better- 
looking subjects had a more felicitous home 
situation than did the others. The writer 
suspects that there is a personality-test-like 
quality in this variable." 

A ge.—Like appearance, age reveals some 
interesting differences with respect to sex. 
In males age correlated positively with 


3 A study of 642 university students reported 
that, while 79 per cent of the women would be 
willing to marry a man characterized as ‘‘de- 
cidedly not good-looking,” only 32 per cent of the 
men stated a willingness to marry women so char- 
acterized (R. E. Baber, Marriage end the Family 
[New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939], 


p. 14p)e 
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progress in courtship. In the females this as- 
sociation is far less evident. In the males age 
correlated negatively with love for both par- 
ents, submissiveness to them, their marital 
happiness, and dominance of the father. In 
the females none of these correlations is sig- 
nificant. In the female sample age correlates 
significantly with only four of the thirty 
other variables: positively with past degree 
of courtship behavior and negatively with 
range of dating and the two status variables. 
All four of these correlations are of marginal 
size. 

Size and sex ratio of school—Because of 
the very high positive correlation between 
size of school and sex ratio, these two vari- 
ables measure virtually the same thing. 
With both sexes these variables show very 
few significant correlations. Women date 
slightly more widely in large schools (where 
the sex ratio is high), although men do not. 
The high ratio of the number of students to 
the number of campus offices, varsity let- 
ters, etc., accounts for the negative correla- 
tion with social status. 

Neurotic tendency.—The effcrt to locate a 
brief test for neurotic tendency led to the in- 
clusion of the forty-two most discriminating 
items in the Thurstone Netrotic Inven- 
tory. As regards women, this variable is of 
no value in explaining progress in courtship 
or frequency of dating, although there is a 
negative correlation between the test score 
(a high score is “neurotic”) and number of 
men dated. Other correlations tall negative), 


+ 

™4 Correlations between personality and ap- 
pearance have been remarked by Sylvia S. Silver- 
man (Clothing and Appearance: Their Psychological 
Implications for Teen A ge Girls (“Teachers College 
Contribution to Education” (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945)]}, who discovered that the 
“poor appearance group were mcre negativistic, 
more withdrawn, more self-effacing, and less inter- 
ested in people and social activities.” Considerable 
attention has been given to relationship of per- 
sonality disorder and obesity, a cortributing factor 
to poor appearance (cf., e.g., H. Bruch, “Food and 
Emotional Security,” Nervous Child, III [1944], 
165-73). 

3L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, “A Neurotic 
Inventory,” Journal of Social Psychology, I (1930), 
3-30. ° 
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hardly surprising, are those with love for 
both parents, parents’ marital happiness, 
favorability of dating situation, social sta- 
tus, and appearance. | 


In order to get a brief measure of ‘‘mas- 
culinity-femininity,” Exercise 5, Form A, of 
the Terman-Miles M-F test was included." 
This abridged test was even less productive 
than the test of neurotic tendency. ‘Fem- 
Iinity” correlates positively (low score is 
“feminine”) with the wishes to be married 
and to have children. 


INTERPRETATION 


The problem of this paper was that of ar- 
riving empirically at a choice between two 
competing hypotheses both of which were 
consistent with findings concerning males: 
(a) that for both sexes the mother is the 
more important parent in accounting for 
variation in courtship progress and (b) that 
the parent of opposite sex is the more impor- 
tant. As far as positive findings are con- 
cerned, the data presented here are disap- 
pointing. No parent-daughter variable 
shows a significant correlation with progress 
in courtship. The only significant correla- 
tion between any courtship variable and any 
parent-daughter variable is a positive one 
(just above the significance level) be- 
tween love for mother and number of men 
dated. We are forced, therefore, to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: As measured, the parent- 
child variables show the son-mother rela- 
tionship more significant than the son-fa- 
ther relationship in accounting for variation 
in courtship progress among college men. On 
the other hand, the data from the explicit 
parent-daughter relateonships do not pro- 
vide-the basis for concluding that one par- 
ent is more important than the other in ac- 
counting for variation in courtship progress 
among college women. Indeed, the magni- 
tudes of the correlations suggest that ap- 
pearance is considerably more important 
than any parent-daughter relationship. 


6 Lewis M. Terman and Catherine Cox Miles, 
Sex and Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936). è 
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It is the writer’s impression that there is 
an important and significant difference be- 
tween the two sex groups as sampled with 
respect to emotional emancipation. First is 
the pattern among the males of negative cor- 
relations between age, on the one hend, and 
love for parents, dominance-father, submis- 
siveness-father, submissiveness-mother, and 
parents’ marital happiness, on the other. 
No such pattern shows up in the data on 
women. Second is the correlation of age with 
progress in courtship among men, an associ- 
ation which does not show up in the data on 
women. 

These data can be interpreted to mean 
(a) that the women are emancipated at an 
earlier age than the men (i.e., before coming 
to college); or (b) that they are emancipated 
later than men (i.e., after leaving college); 
or (c) that they become emancivated by 
means of some dynamic different from that 
operative in the case of men, a dynamic 
which the present research procedures have 
failed to register; or (d) that they do not be- 
come emancipated to the same degree or in 
the same manner that men do but that their 
emancipation might be better characterized 
as transference from dependence on family 
to dependence on husband. 

This writer has no data to illuminate hy- 
potheses æ or b. A further analysis of some of 
the data on college women, not vet pub- 
lished, tends to support d, although the data 
could also be interpreted as consistent with 
b. 

It is appropriate to note the cultural 
counterpart to the psychic phenomena un- 
der consideration. Despite the equalitarian 
trend, the prevalent middle-class subculture 
continues to regard the husband as having 
primary responsibility for the economic wel- 
fare of a family. Unless the young man or 
the young woman has parents of consider- 
able wealth and willing to support the mar- 
riage financially, this means that, before a 
couple can marry under socially approved 
conditions, the man must demonstrate some 
vocational proficiency and achieve at least 
a modicum of economic security. We might 
say that the culturally defined prerequisites 
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. for marriage for the middle-class male center 
about economic performance, a period of 
trial which lies before the college male. Rela- 
tively speaking, the prerequisites for the fe- 
male are only that she should appear at the 
ceremony with clean face and proper cos- 
tume. This does not imply an absence of 
some sort of standard for the execution of 
the roles of wife and mother; it does imply 
the absence of any institutionalized pre- 
marital test of competence to fulfil those 
roles; the middle-class subculture makes 
some degree of seli-validation (with special 
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reference to the economic sphere) a precon- 
dition to marriage for the male, which it 
does not for the female." This sex-differen- 
tial cultural impress is consistent with hy- 
potheses b, c, and d.7® 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


'7 The corresponding point of self-validation in 
females hinges upon their success in accomplishing 
the culturally determined objective for the single 
adult female, “getting a man.” 


18 Kirkpatrick and Caplow, op. cil., pp. 118-19; 
cf. W. Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpreta- 
tion (New York: Cordon, 1938), pp. 223-25. 


ATTITUDES OF THE NEGRO MOTHER TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL? 


PRESTON VALIEN AND ALBERTA PRICE FITZGERALD 


ABSTRACT 


Of 136 southern urban Negro mothers, approximately one-half had unfavorable attitudes toward birth- 
control practices. Religious or moral reasons and a belief that birth-control practices are inefficient or 
injurious to health were the chief reasons given. Age, number o: children, urban or rural birthplace, and 
amount of education appear to be associated with differential attitudes toward birch control. 


Although some information is available 
on the frequency and effectiveness of con- 
traception among Negroes, there appears to 
be a dearth of information on the attitudes 
of this group toward the practice of birth 
control. This report of attendance at a 
birth-control clinic of a group of southern 
urban Negro mothers and their attitudes to- 
ward birth-control practices is based upon 
interviews during 1940 with 146 Negro 
mothers of Nashville, Tennessee. These 146 
mothers represented a 16 per cent random 
sample of the Negro families in which chil- 
dren were born to resident Negro mothers in 
Nashville during 1940. 

Prior to and during 1940 the Nashville 
Public Health Nursing Council spensored 
several birth-control clinics and gave infor- 
mation concerning the clinics and the birth- 
control methods available there to practi- 
cally all the mothers covered by this study. 
Contraceptives were offered free of charge or 
at a nominal cost, depending upon the eco- 
nomic status of the family. Respite this fact, 
o8 or 67.1 per cent of the mothers had never 
attended any of the birth-control clinics. Of 
the 48 mothers who had attended the clinics, 
14 or slightly more than one-fourth had at- 
tended before their 1940 pregnancy. Many 
of these 14 mothers stated, however, that 
they had not used regularly or properly the 
methods advised by the clinics. 

The mothers were almost equally divided 
with respect to their attitudes toward birth- 
control practices. Of 136 mothers who indi- 

« The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance 


cf Miss Ruth E. Vaughn and the Nashville Public 
Health Nursing Council. 
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cated their attitudes, 69 had favorable atti- 
tudes and 67 had unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward birth-control practices. Only 34 of the 
69 mothers with favorable attitudes attend- 
ed the clinics. Of the remaining 35 mothers 
who reacted favorably toward the birth- 
control clinics but did not attend, 17 stated 
that they wanted more children and the re- 
mainder simply neglected to attend. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the 136 Negro moth- 
ers studied directed some criticism toward 
the clinics. One of the most prevalent criti- 
cisms was that concerning the sinfulness of 
such practices. Much of this criticism re- 
flected a misconception as to the nature and 
purposes of the clinics. One mother com- 
mented: 


I was 30 surprised when this baby came. 
Imagine having a baby at forty! I had two born 
dead, and three miscarriages, so I thought I 
wouldn’t kave no more. I don’t believe in them 
clinics. I guess peoples always going to do away 
with babies, but it ain’t no sense in making it 
legal. Doing away with them and keeping them 
from coming is both the same—both’s sinful. 


Another said: 


Pll neber go to one of them clinics as long as 
there’s a baby in me. It’s the most ungodly 
thing I ever heard of. This here girl of mine just 
had a baby and she ain’t married, ‘tis true, but 
she’s doing her womanly duty, married or un- 
married. I have nine children and I’m still 
kicking; one more won’t make no difference. 


Table 1 shows the attitudes of 126 fathers 
toward birth-control clinics and practices. 
Approximately one-third of the fathers were 
favorably-disposed.toward the-use of Hirth- 
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control methods, The remaining two-thirds 
were against such usages, primarily because 
of religious or moral reasons and the belief 
that birth-control practices were inefficient 
or were injurious to the health. 

In spite of disapproval of their husbands, 
some of the mothers attended the clinics. 
Two of these mothers commented: 


TABL= 1 
ATTITUDE OF 126 NEGRO FATHERS TOWARD 
BIRTH-CONTROL CLINICS AND 
BIRTH-CONTROL PRACTICES* 


NEGRO FATHERS 
ATTITUDE oF FATHER 


Number | Per Cert 








Favorable; agreed for mother to 


attend CUnIC.< 20h icnciece redex 20 15.9 
Agreed for mother to use birth- 
control methods other than 
those advised at the clinic..... 28 22.2 
Total favorable............. 48 38.1 
Unfavorable because of religious 
or moral reasonS.............. 30 23.8 


Unfavorable because of belief that 

such practices are used only by 

prostitutes or umarried women.}| 14 II.I 
Unfavorable because of belief that 

such practices are injuri>us to 


women’s health......... ..... 26 20.6 
Believed that only the man should 

use contraceptives...... ..... 8 6.4 

Total unfavorable.......... 78 61.9 


* There were 20 cases in which the attitude of the 
father was not ascertainable. 


I’m tired of having children for these men- 
folks. Birth control is the best thing in the world 
ior pcor folks. Menfolks ain’t got no feeling foz 
women having children ’cause they don’t know 
what it means. Mine ain’t particular ’bout me 
going to the clinic, but he don’t dare object. 


I’ve been going to the clinic because I don’: 
want no children now. My husband don’: 
work regular and he’s liable to go to the armr 
soon, so what’s the point of me having a house- 
ful of children? He didn’t know I was going until 
his mother told him. She put him against me 
because I’ve been in the detention home. She 
told him that the clinic wasn’t religious and 
that I got the idea from the girls at the deten- 
tion home. We had quite an argument about if, 
but I'm still going. 
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Table 2 shows the relationship between 
religious beliefs of the 136 mothers studied 
and the attitude toward the birth-control 
clinics. Many religious bodies. oppose birth 
control. Especially is this true of the Catho- 
lic church, which once maintained that 
birth control was a sin because it was un- 
natural. This attitude has now been modi- 
fied, and the Catholic church accepts the 
principle of birth contro] but still denounces 
certain methods. It indorses the “safe peri- 
od” only. Only three Catholic mothers were 
included in the sample, and all opposed birth 
control for religious reasons. Mothers of the 
Baptist faith had a larger percentage op- 
posed to birth control than had mothers of 
the Methodist denomination or mothers 
who had no religious affiliation. 

A greater percentage of the mothers fa- 
vorably inclined toward the birth-control 
clinics were of urban birthplace, and the 
greater percentage of those <gainst birth- 
control practices were of rural birthplace, as 
is shown in Table 3. One mether of rural 
birthplace said: 


You know where I come from women never 
had such a fuss made over them ¿bout having a 
baby. Almost any woman knew what to do until 
the “granny” got there. And they didn’t make 
a fuss about unmarried girls having children. 
It was news for about a day, but after that the 
people took it for granted. But if they ever 
heard of a woman, married or urmarried, hav- 
ing an abortion, that’s when they really gave 
you the “igg.” It was about the worst thing you 
could do, ... I’ve been to the clinic and the 
nurse has talked fo me about birth control, but 
somehow I cain’t make up my mind to go. I 
guess I think I’m still in the country. l 


It seems that the dttitudes one develops 
concerning birth-control practices become 
too deeply rooted to be removed immediate- 
ly upon one’s being exposed to such 
methods. 

The attitudes of the 136 Negro mothers 
as associated with the number of children 
born is indicated in Table 4. A greater per- 
centage of mothers unfavorably disposed to- 
ward birth-control practices were found 
among those with four og more children than 


TABLE 2 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


ATTITUDE oF MOTHER 


Mothers interviewed................-.. 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but 
mothers wanted more children 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to 
attend clinic 
Total favorable..............0000ee 
Unfavorable because of belief that birth- 
control practices are inefficient and in- 
jurious to health.......... ee ee 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause advised by husbands or friends 
not to 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- 
sociated with it 


ean ea ees 


emer ens a ee we ee eee eee ee 


Ce ee  e ) 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 





None Baptist Methodist Other 
No Per Cent; No. {Per Cent) No. |Per Cent] No. | Per Cent 
30 | 100.0 | 7c | 100.0] 21 | 100.0} 15 | 100.0 
6 20.0 | 14 20.0 | 13 61.9 I 6.7 
4 13.3 | Io 14.3 o 0.0 3 20.0 
7 23.3 | I0 14.3 o o. I 6.7 
17 56.6 | 32 48.6] r3 61.9 5 33.4 
6 20.0 Q 12.9 4 1g.0 I 6.7 
3 10.0 | It 1§.7 o 0.0 7 46.7 
4 13.3 7 10.0 4 19.0 2 13.3 
O 0.0 J 12.9 O 0.0 o 0.0 
13 43.3 | 35 51.5 8 38.0] Io 66.7 
TABLE 3 
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BIRTHPLACE 
ATTITUDE OF MOTHER Rural Urban 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

Mothers interviewed.. ...... 000 eee eect e ence esau: 30 100.0 106 | 100.0 

Favorable; mothers attenged clinic..................-.. 8 26.7 26 24.5 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but mothers wanted 

More CHldrens eaaa cu eneoeeauas ein nhs ae eee I 3.3 16 İsi 

No criticism, but mothers neglected to attend clinic...... I 3-3 17 16.0 

Total iavora leis ahaa vs wns eomeae sheep uae S Io 33-3 59 55-6 
Unfavorable because of belief that birth-control practices 

are inefficient and injurious to health................ 3 10.0 17 16.0 

Unfavorable because of religious or moral reasons........ I2 40.0 9 8.5 
Mothers did not practice birth control because advised by 

husbands or friends not to. ..........-ceecevesenenes 5 16.7 r2 II.3 
Mothers did not practice birth control because of incon- 

venience or difficulty associated with it............... © 0.0 9 8.5 

Total unfavorable sorier iepen ed pin ipoe bane 20 66.7 47 44.3 

l 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL NUMBER CF CHILDREN BORN AND ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL 
OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN Born 
ATTITUDE OF MoTHER One Two Three Four or More 


No. {Per Centi No. iPer Centi No. iPer Cent! No. {Per Cent 


a fren fr a, y pera erm fe neni | RRR Rf a 


Mothers interviewed. ..............0... 30 | w0o.0o | 32 | 100.0] 24 | 100.0] 5o | 100.0 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic....... 6 20.0 8 25.0 7 20.1 |} 13 26.0 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but 
mothers wanted more childran.,....... 8 26.7 4 12.5 4 16.7 O 0.0 
No criticism, but mothers negiected to at- 
tend clini. e cose hares bad ESO Reads 6 20.0 7 21.9 I 4.2 4 8.0 
Total favorable......... .......... 20 56.7 | 19 59.4 | 12 so.o | 17 34.0 


Unfavorable because of the belief that 
birth-control practices are inefficient and 


injurious to health........ 0 .......... 2 6.7 7 21.9 3 12.5 8 16.0 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral i 


sota E et E ET EA EE EAT 4 =3.3 4 12.5 5 20.8 4 8.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- 


cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- 
sociated with It... 0.2.0.0... ceccen cess I 3.3 : 
Total unfavorable.................. 10 33.3 | 13 40.6 | 12 50.0 | 33 66.0 


TABLE 5 
AGE AND ATTITUDES TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 





AGE OF MOTHER 
ATTITUDE oF MotHzR 15-19 Years 20-24 Years 25 and Over 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


aaa aaan ba Soren eee Banann 





Mothers interviewed... 0.0... ce eee 37 100.0 49 100.0 50 100.0 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic............... 4 10.8 12 24.5 18 36.0 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but mothers 
wanted more children.............2.0200000e- 8 2x.6 8 16.3 I 2.0 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to attend clinic 7 18.9 II 22.5 o 0.0 
Total favorable eeoa chee a aces 1g 51.3 31 63.3 19 38.0 
Attitude unfavorable because of belief that birth- ° 


control practices are inefficient and injurious to 
health 


EEE SEE E EAEE ES A E TT. 5 13.5 6 12.2 9 18.0 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral reasons.. 3 8.x I 2.0 17 34.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control because ad- 

vised by husbands or friends not to............ g:i ga 7 14.3 5 10.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control because of in- 
convenience or difficulty associated with it...... Š 13.5 4 8.2 © 0.0 
Total tinfaverdDle: ...342 5 e nnr shee Gene 18 48.6 18 36.7 31 62.0 
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among mothers with less than four children. 
Mcthers with only one child reacted more 
favorably toward. birth-control practices 
than did mothers with two or more children. 
However, mothers with three children nad a 
larger percentage of attendance at the clinic 
than did the mothers in any other group. 
When the attitudes of the 136 mothers 
were associated with the age of the mothers 


unfavorably disposed toward the practices. 
The more schooling the mothers had, the 
more sympathetic they were toward birth- 
control methods. 

In summary, it may be stated: 

1. The majority of the mothers did not at- 
tend the birth-control clinics. Misunder- 
standing of the nature of the clinics and dis- 
satisfaction with the methods advised there 


TABLE 6 
EDUCATION AND ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


ATTITUDE oF MoTHER 


No. {Per Cent! No. 


Mcthers interviewed................... 4 


Favorable; mothers attended clinic....... o 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but 
mothers wanted more children......... o 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to at- 
tend ein Cesco rai es Palos eE o 
Total favorabile. 3.554 955. sreco irawan o 


Unfavorable because of belief that birth- 
control practices are inefficient and in- 
jurious to health 

Unfavorable because of religious or moral 
reasons.......... BOG wins hits | dense that I 

Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause advised by husbands or friends 
BOUL iss 2 enh bes hee eee I 

Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- 
sociated With Ibs ciceve eu i eranan ea O 


Less than 4 Years 


i 
Years or Scuoor COMLLETED 


r2 Years and 


4-7 Years 8-xrr Years ea 

Per Cent; No. |Per Cent) No. | Per Cent 

100.0 | 46 | 100.0] 67 | I00.0)} I9 | I00.0 
0,0 7 15.2] 15 22.4 | I2 63.2 
0.0 o 0.0] II 16.4 6 31.6 
6.0 o 0.0] x8 26.9 fe, 0.6 
6.0 7 15.2 | 44 65.7} 18 94.8 
50.0 | I0 21.7 8 II.9 o 0.0 
25.0] 13 28.3 6 8.9 I 5-2 
25.0] 12 26.1 4 6.0 ° 0.0 
0.0 4 8.7 5 7.5 0.0 
00.0} 39 84.8 23 34.3 I 5:3 


Total unfavorable............-...-5 4 





(Table 5), it was found that the mothers 
from twenty to twenty-four years of age had 
a larger percentage of attendance at the 
clinics than did the mothers in any other age 
group. A larger percentage of the mothers 
over twenty-five years of age were unfavora- 
bl inclined toward birth-control clinics and 
practices, primarily because of religious or 
moral reasons. 

Table 6 indicates the relationship between 
the education of the mothers and their atti- 
tudes toward birth control. Although the 
number was small, mothers having twelve 
years {or more) of schooling reacted more 
favorably toward birth-control practices 
than did mothers with less education. Those 
in the lower educational group were usually 


were sources of much of the unfavorable 
criticism. 

2. The most prevalent criticism of birth 
control was that it is sinful. This belief was 
expressed 2y mothers who reported religious 
affiliations as well as by those reporting 
none, although it was more prevalent among 
the former. These mothers were usually of 
rural birthplace, while the mothers who at- 
tended the clinic were usually born in cities. 

3. The educational level was higher for 
the mothers who attended the clinic than for 
the mothers who did not or who gave unfa- 
vorable criticism of birth-control methods. 
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ABSTRACT 


Disappointment with science characterizes modern existentialism, yet the existentialist Sartre seems to 
move back to science. Though a philosopher, he deserves the attention of the sociologist because of the hy- 
potheses and thought models he offers. Sartre starts from a phenomenologist epistemology. Man chooses and 
makes himself by acting. Any action implies the judgment that it is right under the circumstances not only 
for the actor, but also for everybody else in similar circumstances. Thus, whoever, in man's universal condi- 
tion, chooses freedom chooses it for everybody. Letely Sartre’s view of freedom has been modified in that 
he attributes greater impcrtance to social and economic conditions surrounding man’s choice. Others con- 
stitute infringements upon man’s freedom. But man needs the other because he cannot realize himse:f except 
in the other’s eyes. Communication is possible only by mutual role-taking. Language is made while it is 
spoken, not used as a ready-made commodity. In a study of anti-Semitism, Sartre outlines four types—the 
anti-Semite, the democrat, the authentic Jew, and the inauthentic Jew—which are products of free choice in 
a more or less constraining environment. He suggests the classless society as the remedy for anti-Semitism. 
Sartre’s ethics may be use<ul to the teacher of sociology because its assumptions are compatible with those 


of science. 


I 


The common man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was satisfied with science. This was 
largely because he thought that science gave 
him absolute and definitive certainty on 
matters about which it had pronouncements 
to make. The common man of today has 
seen the sciences change their minds over 
and over. In some cases he has even heard 
that all the sciences can offer to him are 
hypotheses, theories rather than truths, 
probabilities—sometimes high, often low— 
rather than certainty. There are numerous 
reasons for insecurity and anxiety in our 
secularizing world, and, being robbed of the 
anchor of his faith, adrift on a sea of doubt, 
he reaches for the first straw of hope in 
sight. 

On a different level, in the sophisticated 
circles of academic thought, the disappoint- 
ment with science is often of a similar na- 
ture. But since the nature of science is more 


fully understood, it cannot be rejected with- . 


out some rationalization. Science may be all 
right for mere things or objects; dead matter 
can be dealt with well enough if we know the 
probabilities by which we can predict and 
control it. But never, never will this do jus- 
tice to man, the crown of creation, and a 
fortiori to my very own self, the unique and 
precious ego. Man’s dignity is said to be at 
stake. In other words, while science may 
state the probabilities of my own and other 
people’s actions, this does not satisfy my 


aesthetic desire for a view of the world in 
which I myself can take a pose of dignity in 
the center of the stage under a battery of 
spotlights. . 
The common man as well as the sophisti- 
cate may turn to traditional religion. There 
is security in divine love and providence, 
and the ego rests content in the certainty of 
attention from the Infinite without whose > 
knowledge no sparrow falls. Cthers, for vari- 
ous reasons, turn to philosophy rather than 
to religion. There they feel free to arrange 
the universe completely according to their 
liking, though because of the lack of mass 
support the invention or acceptance of a 
philosophic creed may not prove to be so 
satisfactory as the turn to religion. Thus, 
many philosophers of our time use philoso- 
phy as a vehigle by which to return to an 


- older faith, which may be eitner traditional 


religion or even science, 

Existentialism has had a diversified fate. 
To some of its propénents it was or isa final 
answer for all their questions. To some it 
served as the last firm spot of ground from 
which they dared to leap into the super- 
naturalism of religion. For Sartre it seems to 
be the winding path over wkich, no doubt 
much to his own surprise, he is returning to 
science. >o 7, : 

Existentialism has a steadily growing ar- 
ray of ancestors. Every new publication-on 
the subject refers to seme newly discovered 


‘prophet of the new faith: Socrates, Paul, 
nRa 
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Augustine, seem to be the earliest so far, 
Dostoevski and Kafka are named among the 
latest, and there can be no doubt that Des- 
cartes, Kant, and Hegel carry some of the 
responsibility for it. Existentialism proper 
begins with Kierkegaard during the first 
half of the past century. He coined the slo- 
gan of the movement: “existence before es- 
sence.” Today’s existentialism takes its 
start from the phenomenalism of Husserl, 
another attempt at replacing science by an 
aesthetically and emotionally more pleasing 
system. Its crux is the replacement of knowl- 
edge by induction by another method of 
knowing, best known in this country by its 
German name, Wesensschau. The term refers 
to an immediate intuitive knowing of es- 
sences, independent of an induction from 
appearances. Husserl, a Moravian Jew, was 
the spiritual progenitor of the Nazi Heideg- 
ger, who in turn spiritually fathered the 
French Resistance fighter, Jean-Paul Sartre. 
There are numerous other representatives of 
the movement, of whom only Jaspers, Mar- 
cel, and De Beauvoir shall be mentioned 
here. 

Of all these men, Sartre has had the great- 
est popular success. His writings are more 
readable than are those of the others, with- 
out being any less deep or less searching. 
Nowhere does he descend to such obvious 
nonsense as Heidegger’s famous “the noth- 
ing itself nothingeth.” In defining, however, 
that aspect of man’s self which projects it- 
self into the future and by which man be- 
comes what he has to be, hẹ speaks of “‘be- 
ing-for-itself, that is what has to be what it 
is, which means that which is what it is 
not and is not what it is’*—a definition 
which should satisfy anybody who judges 
the depth of thought by the difficulty of its 
expression. “Becoming” would have filled 
the bill probably well enough for anybody 
not fascinated with Hegelian dialectics. But 
most of Sartre’s writings, even most parts of 
his magnum opus, L’Eire et le néant, make 


t Jean-Paul Sartre, D’ Etre et le néant: Essai d'on- 
tologie phénoménologique (4th ed.; Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard, 1943), p. 711 and passim. This main work 
of the author has not bgen published in English yet. 
All the quotations from this work contained in this 
article are the present writer’s own translations. 
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good and reasonably easy reading, in French 
as well as in English. 

There are, then, two reasons why Sartre 
was selected for this study; his popularity 
was one reason, his apparent return from 
speculative heights to a scientific sea level 
the other. 


et 


The question ought to be asked and an- 
swered why scientists should be expected to 
occupy themselves with the utterings of 
philosophers. Obviously, the most independ- 
ent scientist has to take his epistemology 
and his logic from the philosopher if he does 
not wish to become a philosopher himself 
and to develop his own. But existentialism 
does not occupy itself significantly with 
these fields. It is primarily concerned with 
problems of personality development and 
interhuman relations, though the terminol- 
ogy used differs somewhat from the one used 
by American social psychologists. This is 
why psychology, social psychology, and so- 
clology will have to take a stand with regard 
to it. 

Philosophy aims, as science does, at set- 
ting up general statements from which 
known particular facts can be deduced. But 
while science has to go the arduous path of 
induction and must fence itself in with the 
greatest precautions so as not to overstep 
the limits warranted by its data, philosophy 
is not bound by any such shackles. The fact 
that a generalization permits deduction of 
certain facts does not mean that the facts 
permit induction of this generalization, at 
least not if formal scientific safeguards are 
applied. Many philosophic generalizations, 
however, and these perhaps the most valu- 
able among them, are actually derived from 
some kind of informal induction, the phi- 
losophers’ vociferous protestations notwith- 
standing. Thus, it may well be that the 
philosopher arrives at statements which 
someday may turn out to be scientifically 
valid generalizations: he may furnish hy- 
potheses which may be proved or disproved 
by subsequent empirical induction. 

The philosopher also is free to make state- 
ments which, due to their very natwre} can 
never be directly proved or disproved. They 
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may be completely devoid of any value but 
aesthetic satisfaction, or they may be useful 
in permitting us to visualize certain proc- 
esses which remain hidden from us in such a 
manner that we begin to believe that there 
is some “sense” in the regularities of se- 
quences which we have observed. George 
Herbert Mead’s views of the “me” and “I” 
may serve as examples of the latter type. To 
the degree that such a view is in keeping 
with observed facts, it has predictive value 
as a thought model. 

These, then, are the possible contribu- 
tions of a philosophy to science, outside 
epistemology and logic: to furnish hypothe- 
ses for empirical investigation and to pro- 
vide thought models whose predictive value 
can be empirically tested. Whether or not 
Jean-Paul Sartre has produced any such 
hypotheses or thought models is the ques- 
tion to which the further discussion of this 
paper is devoted. 


MI 


Sartre’s world is not a world of facts 
alone, but also a world of essences. These 
essences are grasped intuitively and direct- 
ly? Anything has an irfinity of facets or 
possible appearances. All these form the 
shocking abundance of existence around us 
which we experience with a feeling of nau- 
sea. Our intuition of the essence of a thing 
discloses to us the unity of these facets and 
appearances, not by a process of summation 
or induction, but by unmediated cognition 
of the wholeness and totality before us. Still, 
the essence is not a thing in itself behind the 
appearances, but it is “merely the well-con- 
nected series of its manifestations.” The 
thing is what it appears to be, its essence is 
the reason that makes a series out of the 
‘events called “its manifestations” or “its 

appearances.” 4 


2 Sartre, The Emotions: Outline of a Theory, trans. 
Bernard Frechtman (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948), pp. 9-10. 

3 Sartre, “The Root of the Chestnut Tree,” a 
chapter from the novel La Nausés, trans. Frances A. 
Lippman, in Partisan Review, XIII, No. r (winter, 
1946), 25-33. La Neusée was published before the 
war. Later writings do not stress nausea to any simi- 
lar extant 

4 D’ Être et le néant, pp. 12 and 15. 
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Thus Sartre, following Husserl,5 starts 
from some epistemological-psychological as- 
sumptions which admit at least of partial 
empirical investigation. Does man actually 
draw lines separating the events into series 
of manifestations of discrete things purely 
by intuition,® or does induction or cultural 
learning really do the trick? Observation of 
children or of persons transplanted from one 
culture into another might furnish the an- 
swer, | 

Man, according to Sartre, differs from 
other beings in that he worries about his 
being. One might conclude tha= only an ex- 
istentialist is really and fully human. Indeed, 
to achieve his full human dignity, man must, 
it seems, undergo a spiritual experience; he 
must become aware of his freedcm and suffer 
the anguish of realizing the responsibility re- 
sulting from this freedom. We are, in fact, 
assured that “it is undeniable that some 
people are never the same agézin after ex- 
periencing momentary flares of self-realiza- 
tion.... Wherever an instantaneous intui- 
tion of self being does take place, the soul is 
fortified with an undiluted conviction of its 
worth and its duration.’ Sartre, however, 
in one of his novels describes such an experi- 
ence differently. The experience seems to im- 
ply there an awareness of the difference of 
the self from the outside world and a sudden 
consciousness of freedom and anguish from 
which the subject does not seem to draw any 
specific conclusions. After a short moment 
of wavering, suicide is rejected and the de- 
cision to continye living is taken. The hero 
carries on, getting himself into a street 
brawl, picking up a girl, and taking her to 


‘bed, none of this being significantly differ- 


ent from his way of le up to then.® But it 


5s Cf. Edmund Husserl, Zdeas: General Iniroduc- 
tion to Pure Phenomenology, trans. W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 


6 The Emotions, p. 9. 


7? Ralph Harper, Existentialism: A Theory of Man 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948), p. 33. With regard to the similarity of func- 
tion of religion and philosophy in our time, cf. the 
first part of this paper. The similarity of this freedom 
experience with religious-conversion experiences is 
obvious. 


ə 
8 Sartre, The Reprieve, trans. Eric Sutton (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 362 ff. 
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is probably unfair to judge a philosophy 
from a novel in which other than philosophic 
purposes—artistic reasons or political ones, 
for example—might interfere with its clear- 
est presentation. 

Man worrying about his being knows 
that he is. Thinking implies existerce, and 
this existent thinking is the subject that 
acts. Man is what he does, his intentions and 
unused possibilities are for nought. His ac- 
tions, then, are the series of manifestations 
which are his essence. Thus “existence pre- 
cedes essence,’’*° and this is the reason why 
“subjectivity of the individual is indeed the 
point of departure.” 

Man who acts is expressing a choice, a 
value. He acts in a situation which has be- 
come a situation at all and this situation in 
particular because he has defined it as such. 
He is free in choosing his way of action, un- 
hampered by any determination from out- 
side.” He is free in defining a situation and 
free in acting upon it; he is free in giving 
himself his own essence, to be what he 
chooses to be. There is only one limitation 
to his freedom: he cannot abstain from using 
it, since any action and even no action at all 
represents a choice.*3 

All action is intentional and directed to- 
ward a change in the outside world. But in- 
tention does not precéde action. “Intention, 
surging up all in one with the action of 
which it is the intention, sets the goal, 
chooses itself, and interprets the given in 
terms of the goal.”!4 The choice, that is, free- 
dom, is not necessarily conscious as such, 
but it is part of the act which is conscious. 
“The fundamental act of freedom ...is the 
choice of the self in the world and at the 


e 

9 L’ Être et le néant, pp. 21—22, 529, and passim. 

10 Sartre, Existentialism, trans. Bernard Frecht- 
man (New York: Philosophical! Library, 1947), p. 18. 
Correct translation of the title of this shcrt essay—— 
originally a lecture, followed by a discussion—would 
read “Existentialism Is a Humanism,” which corre- 
sponds more suitably to its content. 

1! Ibid., p. 42. 

12 D'Être et le néant, pp. 510 fÈ., 518, and passim. 

13 Sartre, Situations II (“Présentation des Temps 
modernes” [Paris: Gallimard, 1948)), passim; L' Être 
et le néant, p. s58 and passin. 

14 L’ Être et le néant, p. 557. 
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same time the discovery of the world... it 
is not a deliberate choice... it is not un- 
conscious...one must be conscious to 
choose and one must choose so as to be con- 
scious. Choice and consciousness are one 
and the same thing.’’* 

Thus Sartre seems to contradict radically 
what we know scientifically about personal- 
ity development. To the scientific assertion 
that man is a product of heredity and en- 
vironment, he opposes his view that man 


‘makes himself. But closer inspection shows 


that he is not simply resuming the old battle 
of free will against determinism. He rather 
contrasts a subjective view, that is, man’s 
or perhaps one man’s experience of himself, 
with the treatment man undergoes in the 
eyes of tae other to whom he is but a collec- 
tion of probabilities.7* Science, then, is good 
enough to study the other; it will never do 
to explain myself. 

The relatively low probabilities of social- 
science predictions have always worried con- 
scientious social scientists. They explain 
them by stating that more detailed research 
will yield better probabilities. Or they have 
accepted terms like Mead’s “I,” Freud’s 
“id,” or Thomas and Znaniecki’s “definition 
of the situation” to account in a not always 
too scientific manner for their failures. Com- 
bined with probability statements for large 


numbers of cases, Sartre’s view of freedom 


ought to be as acceptable an excuse for pres- 
ent ignarance in the explanation of individ- 
ual cases as the “T” or the “id”; it even ac- 
counts jor those “definitions of the situa- 
tion” which we cannot predict by probabil- 
ity based on facts of previous known ex- 
perience. 

One of Sartre’s most interesting contribu- 
tions lies in his doctrine of action. Action is 
at the same time valuation. It sets the goal 
while it attempts to reach it. It defines the 
situation by dealing with its components as 
aids or obstacles.*7 But the particular act is 
not fully meaningful by itself. It refers to 
another act by which another goal has been 
set with regard to which the goal of the first 


*S Ibid., p. 539- 
16 Ibid., p. 323. ° 
"7 [bie., pp. 509 ff. 
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act is a means. This reference is not an end- 
less chain of regress. It rather finds an end 


when the act of original choice, the choice of ` 


the kind of person the individual intends.to 
be, is reached. The process of discovering 
this original choice is called “existential psy- 
choanalysis.” Thus the particular act has 
meaning only in terms of the basic act of 
choice which it manifests; but, in perform- 
ing the minutest act, the individual reaf- 
firms the original choice, repeats it, or over- 
throws and changes it. Summing up, then, 
the personality is what the individual does 
—nothing more or less. Thus, though on the 
basis of his own genetic view, Sartre arrives 
at a concept of personality which is almost 
identical with a positivistic-behavioristic 
one except for one word; he calls the person- 
ality the “ensemble” of an mdividual’s ac- 
tions rather than their “sum.” 

The individual chooses himself, not in 
vacuo but in the world. The world of the 
choice is a world of facts, among them the 
facts that the individual is born, that he 
finds himself in a certain spatial position 
with regard to other facts, that he finds him- 
self located somewhere in history as to time, 
and that he will die. He also finds that this 
world is inhabited by other human beings. 
He chooses himself in face of these facts, but 
the facts do not determine his choice. It is 
the choice which gives meaning to the 
facts.1? Thus this choice is undetermined, 
based on personal freedom only, and, what- 
ever it is, cannot be justified. If the individ- 
ual is conscious of choosing and aware of his 
freedom, he is also aware of his responsibil- 
ity, a responsibility only before himself, but 
one he cannot escape for this very reason; 
then he feels the anguish and forlornness 
which for Sartre characterize the experience 
of freedom.”° 

Obviously, Sartre’s view does not pre- 
clude statistical prediction of juvenile de- 
linquency or marital happiness. It can shock 
only those who understand causality to 
mean more than observed regularity of se- 
quences and who expect statistics to give 


18 Thid., pp. 656 ff. and passim. 


19 Tbide pp. 516 f., 594 ff. 
2° Existentialism, pp. 21 ff. 
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them insights into essential necessities. To 
the scientist, objective predictability and 
the subjective experience of free choice are 
quite compatible. 

Sartre’s view of moral responsibility cor- : 
responds to the scientist’s view that there is 
no valid basis in science for the selection of 
values. Man can live in our world, which is 
rapidly growing secularized, without going 
to pieces only if he is willing to admit to him- 
self that there is no generally accepted value 
system available in his culture and that he 
must make an independent choice of him- 
self. In his magnum opus, L’ Fire et le néant, 
written and published at the time of the 
German occupation, Sartre declares that ‘‘it 
doesn’t make any difference whether one de- 
cides to get drunk in solitude or to arise and 
lead the masses.”’* 

In his writings since the end of the war, 
Sartre’s position seems to be radically 
changed. The situation, previously of the in- 
dividual’s own making, is now to a large ex- 
tent given, and it narrows the range of 
choice of the individual; the worker cannot, 
now, choose to be a bourgeois,” the Jew can- 
not choose to be anything but a Jew.?3 In 
other words, a good deal of social and cul- 
tural causation, if not determination, has 
been admitted. It seems that Sartre’s con- 
cept of liberty or freedom has subtly 
changed. Formerly, it meant that the in- 
dividual could not be forced to co anything. 
He could be provided with elements for a 
situation, but it was he who formed these 
elements into a motive. The Gestapo pris- 
oner, Sartre, used as his example the free de- 
cision of the tortured victim as to the exact 
moment at which he would give in and tell 
his secret. The Sartre*of today, not threat- 
ened by physical torture but worried over 
the growing menace of De Gaulle’s neofas- 
cism, demands that we avoid the possibility 
of situations in which the freedom of man 
becomes precarious, that we avoid the rise of 
elements that we might be tempted to form 


ax D Être et le néant, p. 721. 

n Situations II, p. 26. 

3 Sartre, Anti-Semite and Jew, trans. George J. 
Becker (New York: Schocken Book Publishers, 
1948), pp. 60, 88, 90, and passim, 
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into: situations, motives, actions which we 
do not now desire. - : 

The act, in Sartre’s newer writings, has 
gained in social importance. Previously only 
` setting the values of the individual in the in- 
dividual’s own situation, it has now ac- 
quired a normative quality for all mankind. 
The individual, says Sartre now, cannot act 
in a way he himself considers as evil. In the 
given situation his act appears to him to be 
the right one. Thus, anybody sharing the 
same situation ought to act in the same 
way.74 Sartre, however, holds that the in- 
dividual is unique and an intrinsic part of 
the situation, so that logically his act could 
never be normative for anybody but him- 
Self. One thing, however, is universal to 
man: the human condition of having to 
make a choice without any basis for judging 
this choice as right or wrong but witk full re- 
sponsibility for all its consequences. Jf, in 
this universal condition, the individual acts 
so as to preserve his freedom, he implies that 
everybody should preserve his freedom. 
Thus the man who chooses his own freedom 
chooses everybody’s freedom, and he must 
be aware of the fact that he cannot be really 
free until everybody else’s freedom is as- 
sured as well as his own.” All this is implied 
in his original choice. And now it does make 
a difference whether he becomes a drunkard 
or a leader of the masses. 

If the passage concerning the experience 
of freedom from The Reprieve (see above) is 
reread in the light of Sartre’s newer writings, 
it will be understood that, this experience 
does not add any new possibilities to the 
hero’s situation, that he cannot do much else 
than keep on living the way he has always 
lived, but that from row on he has to carry 
the responsibility for his way of life." 


34 Exislientialism, p. 20. 

35 Fhid., pp. 54 ff.; Ante-Semite and Jew, p. 153; 
cf. Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of 
Existentialism (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), pp. 74 £. The author, in her otherwise 
brilliant discussion of existentialism in general and 
of Sartre in particular, overlooks the logic of his 
view in this particular point. 

2 Situations II, p. 26: “One does not do what one 
wishes to do, and stilf, one is responsible for what 
one is” (trans. the present writer). 
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It may well be that Sartre in his doctrine 
of the narmative quality of the individual 
act, if this doctrine is considered by itself, 
removed from its logical context, has pro- 
vided us with a thought model by which we 
could elucidate the question of how a way of 
acting common in a culture becomes a way 
of acting expected and considered right in a 
culture. If our acts are normative in our own 


_view—and this again is perhaps open to 


empirical study—then it is not astonishing 
any more that they become a pressure upon 
others. Then it is quite obvious why we 
should try to force others to repeat them 
and that we should be successful in doing so 
if our way of acting is already a widespread 
one. Such an approach would help us par- 
ticularly in understanding the persistence of 
nonutilitarian and burdensome folkways 
and mores. . 

Also regarding men’s relations to other 
human beings, the doctrine of L’Eire et le 
néant has been modified by later pronounce- 
ments. According to the older source, the in- 
dividual encounters the other as an infringe- 
ment upon his freedom. The other looks at 
him as an object, and, while he can look 
back at the other—reducing him in turn to 
an object—that does not wipe out the insult 
to his dignity implied in the reduction from 
subject to object. The other also, by virtue 
of his own freedom, defines the world which 
the individual has arranged for himself in 
defining it in terms of his own choice in a 
new and different manner, thus alienating it 
from the original owner. Human relations 
are, therefore, basically hostile. This conflict 
is unresalvable, because the past infringe- 
ment on my freedom is irrevocable, so that 
even murder or suicide will not free man 
from the interference by the other.”’ 

At the same time, man needs the other 
man. And it is exactly as an onlcoker that 
he needs him, because if he makes himself 
what he wishes to be he can be it only by the 
way in which his actions appear to the other. 
Like Adam Smith, Hume, or Mead, Sartre 
believes that man has to see himself through 
the eyes of another, the spectator, to be able 


27 I) Fire et le néant, pp. 276 ff., 323, 489 if, 608, 
and passini. 
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to realize himself.” But there will always be 
aspects of an individual which he cannot 
himself see, which are accessible to the other 
only. Thus he will never be the same for the 
other as for himself.” This seems to be a val- 
uable and empirically testable correction to 
any oversimplification of Mead’s view of the 
development of the self by role-taking or 
` Cooley’s looking-glass self: it is not the real 
other whose role I take in looking backward 
upon myself but only the other as I see him; 
and I can never really see myself the way the 
other really sees me. 

Of course, whether man stands to man in 
a basic relation of friendly or of hostile feel- 
ings may well remain an eternal riddle as far 
as science is concerned. It may suffice that 
there are hostile and friendly actions in 
every single individual’s repertory of behav- 
lor, that they alternate in every human rela- 
tionship, but their quantitative proportions 
and their variations from culture to culture 
might be discoverable. 

In his newer writings, Sartre stresses soli- 
darity. In L’Eire et le néant solidarity arises 
when a conflict pair is exposed to interfer- 
ence by a third party or, on a larger scale, 
when competimg workers develop class soli- 
darity as they discover themselves to be in 
the presence of capitalists who observe them 
in their internecine strugzles. It is said there 
that “the respect for the liberty of the other 
is an empty word ... any position we may 
take with regard to the other will be a rape 
of this freedom which we pretend to re- 
spect.’’3° Now, however, recognition of the 
freedom of the other is part of the recogni- 
tion of one’s own freedom. The other now is 
recognized not any more as an impediment 
of the individual’s freedam only but also as 
a condition of the very existence of the indi- 
vidual.» 

Sartre’s analysis of love demands atten- 
tion. Love is the will to possess the freedom 
of the other as freedom or, in other words, 


a8 Thid., pp. 318 ff.; Existentialism, p. 44. 
29 L’ Être et le néant, pp. 332 ff. 


3° Ibid., pp. 480, 493 T.: there can be no we-feel- 
ing for humanity as such, because there is no out- 
sider. ə 


3: Extslentialism, p. 44. 
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the will that the other conform to one’s 
wishes of his or her own free choice. It is, 
further, the will to be loved, that is, the wish 
that the other want one, of one’s own free 
choice, to conform to his or her wishes. 
Thus, love implies a wishing-away of one’s 
own freedom and is bound to lead to con- 
flict. Love is related to masochism. This is 
an attempt to abandon one’s freedom to an- 
other, using him at the same time as an in- 
strument for the carrying-out of one’s own 
decision. The decision is one of flight from 
the responsibility of one’s freedom. The 
flight is frustrated because from the outset 
it implies an exercise of freedom, namely, 
the choice to flee and to submit. But the 
masochist likes to be frustrated. In desire, 
the individual tries to appropriate the other 
as body only. In sadism, the individual aims 
at possessing the other’s liberty when it has 
become one with the tortured fiesh.3 

Sartre’s view of love could serve as a hy- 
pothesis of one of the main elements in the 
total picture of love, if not of all of it. As 
such, it deserves testing—-an undertaking 
which should not offer any insurmountable 
problem. 

As a writer, Sartre is deeply interested in 
language. Any act of expression, not merely 
the word, if directed toward another, is lan- 
guage. Man finds out objectively what his 
thoughts are while he is trying to express 
them.33 One never knows, when speaking, 
how far the listener understands. Under- 
standing is possible only “if one takes up the 
speaker’s movement toward transcendence 
_, . throws one’s self with him toward his po- 
tentialities.”34 In other words, to under- 
stand another, one must put one’s self into 
his situation and try te figure out from that 
viewpoint what he could possibly be driving 
at. O, ye venerable shades of James, Bald- 
win, Cooley, and Mead! Language does not 
speak itself, but man uses it freely. The 
speaker chooses the meanings of the words, 
the structure of the sentence, the style of his 


32 I Être et le néant, pp. 432 ff. 

33 Ibid., pp. 322, 441. 

34 Ibid., p. 507; \cf. H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dil- 
they: An Introduction (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944), p- 13- 
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presentation as he produces them. Language 
has its existence in being spoken.3 This 
phenomenological concept of the language is 
also its sociological-anthropological one. It 
is diametrically opposed to the view of the 
grammarians and the dictionary-makers. 
Sartre must have reached his view when 
studying Heidegger, whose use of language 
is sovereign to incomprehensibility; and he 
has exemplified it wisely in the weird, bril- 
liant, and highly unorthodox structure of the 
paragraphs of his above-mentioned novel, 
The Reprieve. While to the grammarian the 
words of the authorities or masters are the 
sacred part of language, Sartre states that 
only one’s own word is sacred: it expresses 
the self, is part of those acts by which the 
man makes himself. To the listener it is 
magic: it may make him do things according 
to another’s choice rather than according to 
his own; even if he merely listens, the other’s 
thoughts begin to penetrate him.*° 


IV 


While most of Sartre’s writings are either 
philosophy and psychology (of the philo- 
scphic type) or literature and literary criti- 
cism, he has also published a study of a so- 
cial problem.37 He approaches this problem, 
anti-Semitism, by the phenomenological 
method. He arrives at a series of types 
which, it seems to the present writer, could 
well stand comparison with other construct- 
ed types in sociological and other social-sci- 
ence literature. Such types, of course, are 
always in danger of becoming stereotypes 
for the lay reader. : 

The first type drawn is the anti-Semite.3® 
Though purposely drawn as a French rather 
than as a universal anti-Semite, he carries 
many traits which are shared by many other 
anti-Semites and many other minority-bait- 
ers in general. Anti-Semitism isa total choice 
of a self, a comprehensive attitude toward 
man in genera], toward history and society. 
This choice implies hate as a way of life. 
To be able to live it, the anti-Semite chooses 
to be impervious to argument anc reason in 


35 L Fire et le néant, p. 599. 
36 Ibid., p. 442. 

37 Anti-Semute ante Jew. 

38 Ibid., pp. 7-54- 
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general—to be terrifying. He claims quali- 
ties for his group which, he says, the Jews 
cannot possibly have, but if they have them, 
they have them in a Jewish manner that 
robs them of their value. He is mediocre by 
convictian and does not claim individual su- 
periority over the individual Jew. He feels 
rather that he is part of the real France that 
exists independently of the legal France 
which protects the Jew. Thus, being a real 
patriot, he nevertheless feels free to break 
the law of his country by various forms of 
violence. He distrusts abstract thinking and 
abstract property like money or securities, 
and he waxes poetic over real estate, even if 
he does not possess it. There is, in his view, 
a magica] relationship between the land and 
himself and that real France he represents. 
He rejects organized society (Sartre uses the 
term in Durkheim’s sense of a variety of 
complementary functions in the division of 
labor as it is found in modern industrial so- 
ciety) and embraces a vision of a mechanical 
society ‘parallelism of identical functions as 
in an agricultural community). He demands 
a strong order for others, which gives him 
unlimited and unresponsible freedom. Actu- 
ally, in a strong government, says Sartre, 
anti-Semitism withers away. In his fight 
against the Jews the anti-Semite comes to 
feel that he is the force for good in a religious 
sense, while the Jew is unable to do anything 
but evil; the Jew becomes a kind of sacred 
(the translator uses “holy”) principle of 
evil, ard the conflict appears sanctioned in 
religious terms. 

The anti-Semite has a philosophy of his 
own: “A whole is more and other than the 
sum of its parts; a whole determines the 
meanirg and underlying character of the 
parts taat make it up. . . . Each person is an 
indivisible totality that has its own courage, 
its own generosity, its own way of thinking, 
laughing, drinking, and eating. .. . It is the 
spirit cf synthesis which permits him to con- 
ceive of himself as forming an indissoluble 
unity with all France. It is in the name of 
this spirit that he denounces the purely ana- 
lytical and critical intelligence of the 
Jews.’’39 This philosophy he uses to explain 


e 
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collective events by initiative of individuals. 

Why does a man.become an anti-Semite? 
It is not because cf experiences with Jews. 
The experiences stand out for him as experi- 
ences with Jews only because he has already 
formed a concept of and a hate against Jews. 
He takes the target of his hate from the na- 
tional tradition. But why are some people 
anti-Semites and others not? The anti- 
Semite “is a man who is afraid. Not of the 
Jews, to be sure, but of himself, of his own 
consciousness, of his liberty, of his instincts, 
of his responsibilities, of solitariness, of 
change, of society, and of the world—of 
everything except the Jews.”4° There is 
nothing in the Jew as such that makes him 
the victim of this attack: “The Jew only 
serves him as a pretext; elsewhere his coun- 
terpart will make use of the Negro or the 
man of yellow skin. The existence of the Jew 
merely permits the anti-Semite to stifle his 
anxieties at their inception by persuading 
himself that his place in the world has been 
marked out in advance, that it awaits him, 
and that tradition gives him the right to oc- 
cupy it. Anti-Semitism, in short, is fear of 
the human condition. Tne anti-Semite is a 
man who wishes to be pitiless stone, a furi- 
ous torrent, a devastating thunderbolt— 
anything except a man.” 4 

Since Sartre sees the cause of anti-Semi- 
tism in the anti-Semite, the means he sug- 
gests to do away with anti-Semitism must 
also center around him. He admits the pos- 
sible usefulness of propaganda and educa- 
tion. Schools should teach children to avoid 
the errors of passion. Also, constitutional 
laws should be enacted forbidding any state- 


ments and acts bringing discredit upon any. 


category of citizens. But he is dubious of 
such measures. He finds the only real solu- 
tion in the classless society. It would replace 
separation and isolation of individuals by a 
new form of mutual solidarity. To achieve 
this better life, we need “‘a society without 
classes and founded on collective ownership 
of the instruments of labor, one in which 
man, freed of his hallucinations inherited 
from an older world, would at long last 


+ Ibid, p. $3. 
a Ibid? p. 54, 
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throw himself wholeheartedly into hts enter- 
prise—which is to creaté the kingdom of 
man. Anti-Semitism should then be cut at 
its roots.” # Let everybody be reminded that 
Sartre’s bitterest opponents in France are 
the Marxists.43 Sartre seems to share here 
the common socialist utopian hope that the 
better society will produce the better man— 
another example of his recent faith in socio- 
economic influence upon the free choice man 
makes of himself. 

The anti-Semite is contrasted with an- 
other type, the democrat.44 He too has a 
philosophy of his own: to him man is always 
the same in all times and places. Man as a 
physical body is a collection of molecules; 
society is a collection of men. Each individu- 
al is a collection of many universal traits 
which make up human nature. He accepts 
the Jew as a man. But he reproaches him, 
not for being Jewish, as the anti-Semite 
does, but for choosing himself to be Jewish. 

Jews, according to Sartre, fall into two 
categories, authentic ones and inauthentic 
ones. This is strange because in his older 
L’Etre et le néant he rejected these terms, 
used by Heidegger, as dubious because of 
the value-judgments they imply. “‘Authen- 
ticity . . . consists in having a true and lucid 
consciousness of the situation, in assuming 
the responsibilities and risks that it involves, 
in accepting it in pride or humiliation, some- 
times in horror and hate.” Inauthenticity 
—or, as the older work calls it, bad faith— 
is the flight from this acceptance, which is 
an acceptance, nevertheless, because one 
cannot flee what*one does not acknowledge. 

It is unfortunate that Sartre accepts the 
existence of a Jewish race or of Jewish races. 
He limits this concept to inherited physical 
characteristics and states that these are dif- 
ferent among Jews in different ccuntries. He 
does not claim that it would be possible to 
tell who is a Jew by racial characteristics 
but claims that French Jews are generally 


42 Ibid., p. 150. 

43 See the speech of M. Naville in Existentialism, 
pp. 70 ff. 

44 Anti-Semite and Jew, pp. 55-58. 

sD Etre et le néant, p. 61% 

6 Anti-Semite and Jew, p. 99. 
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recognizable to Frenchmen. His main defini- 
tion of the Jew is a sociological one: the situ- 
ation of a Jew, that is, the fact that the com- 
munity takes him for a Jew, makes him a 
Jew.47 Thus it is the anti-Semite who makes 
the Jew. . 

The authentic Jew accepts this situation. 
He recognizes himself as “set apart, un- 
touchable, scorned, proscribed. He accepts 
the obligation to live in a situation that is 
defined precisely by the fact that it is unliv- 
akle; he derives his pride from his humilia- 
tion. ... He accepts all, even martyrdom, 
ard the anti-Semite, deprived of his weap- 
ors, must be content to yelp at the Jew as he 
goes by, and can no longer touch him. At one 
stroke the Jew, like any authentic man, es- 
capes description.’’4* It is comforting to see 
that while Sartre attaches higher moral 
validity to this course of action, he does not 
suggest that it would alleviate anti-Semi- 
tism. The statement “can no longer touch 
him,” above, is to be taken, it seems, in a 
completely spiritual meaning. 

The inauthentic Jew, quite different from 
the authentic Jew, who is a unique man, can 
be described in universal terms.” He is the 
one who by his actions has given rise to the 
anti-Semite’s mythology of the Jew. There 
is a reflective attitude taken as a way of es- 
cape. There is a fear of feeling or acting like 
a Jew. There is detachment and objectivity 
toward one’s self. He tries to become anony- 
mous in the crowd of Christians. He is am- 
bitious out of a desire for security. But 
wherever he succeeds, wherever he is. ac- 
cepted, he succeeds or is acctpted as a Jew 
rather than as a man. Thus he never is able 
to realize his rejection of Jewishness. He 
may become anti-Semitic, borrowing this 
manner from the anti-Semite to appear non- 
Jewish. In this capacity he becomes a severe 
critic of the behavior of his family members 
and of other Jews, often exercising a similar 
severity against himself. He tends to be a 
masochist, submitting to being pushed 
around like an object. This passive accept- 
ance of the Jewish situation does not make 


47 Ibid., pp. 61, 67. 
48 Ibid., pp. 137 ff. o 
45 Ibid., pp. 92-136. 
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him authentic. Authenticity implies revolt. 
He is a passionate adherent to reason, be- 
cause reason is universal. If there is such a 
universal reason, there can be no nationally 
different truth, no German, French, Jewish, 
or Negro mathematics, etc. Thus, by using 
reason he achieves unity with the rest of 
mankind. He distrusts totalities and intui- 
tion, because these are not open to proof or 
to discussion. He negates the body, which, 
according to Sartre, gives him away as a 
Jew, either by forgetting it or by treating it 
as a mere instrument. This may lead to 
shamelessness as well as to extreme modes- 
ty. He has a faith that reason will solve the 
worst difficulties. He tries to apply to men 
the reasoning suited to objects, not because 
he likes objects, but because men dislike 
him. His interest in abstractions explains his 
interest in money. He prefers ownership ob- 
tained by paying a price to the singular and 
irrational ownership of participation. A 
price paid, universal and abstract by nature, 
gives ownership to anybody, regardless of 
his faith or race.s° All his sentiments become 
dual in quality, depending on whether they 
are addressed to a Christian or to a Jew. But 
his sentiments have a freshness and sinceri- 
ty, on the one hand, a lack of cultivation, on 
the other, that is not had by their Christian 
counterparts. Finally, the inauthentic Jew 
is uneasy, not metaphysically but socially. 
And to top it all, he is a positivist. 

It is difficult to say how valid these types 
are. Anybody is free to construct any type 
he wishes which is appropriate for his pur- 
poses. Sarzre’s purpose is primarily an ethi- 
cal one. He suggests to all Jews that they 
make the authentic choice of themselves. 
Since to be a Jew means, according to 
Sartre, to have certain bodily characteris- 
tics, on the one hand, and to be considered 
a Jew by the anti-Semite, on the other, and 
since it can hardly mean that one should 
choose himself in the image which the anti- 
Semite has made of a Jew, it means merely 
that he should proclaim himself to be a Jew 
or that he should wear voluntarily a yellow 


so Cf. Georg Simmel, Philosophie des Geldes (4th 
ed.; München and Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 
1922), pp. 480 ff. Fe 
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star. To choose one’s self to be a Jew is in 
Sartre’s own terms a completely empty 
choice. What he probably tried to distin- 
guish in his dichotomy was the sacred and 
the secular Jew. And, while in all other cases 
his philosophy is one for the secular man, he 
demands of the Jew to remain sacred. He 
implicitly denies the possibility of assimila- 
tion for the individual. He ignores the possi- 
bility of successive assimilation through sev- 
eral generations. There are, however, fami- 
lies which have successfully passed from the 
Jewish minority into the non-Jewish majori- 
ty by change of religious adherence, accul- 
turation, and intermarriage and among 
whom even the memcry of Jewish ancestry 
has completely disappeared. 

If there is, however, some statistical va- 
lidity in Sartre’s types, they might prove 
useful as tools of a sociology of knowledge. 
If the Jewish situation—and there can be no 
doubt that such a situation exists—tends to 
encourage certain views of the world in indi- 
viduals subjected to it, such a fact is rele- 
vant. If the tendency toward assimilation 
leads to exaggeration toward positivism and 
rationalism, this shculd be statistically 
provable. If it should turn out to be true, 
such a finding might permit a much wider 
hypothesis as to the kind of social back- 
grounds that positivists and rationalists, on 
the one hand, and the niversalists, existen- 
tialists, and other mystics, on the other 
hand, come from. The hypothesis could be 
advanced that a man tends to adhere to one 
or the other of these views according to the 
degree to which his social situation is similar 
or dissimilar to the situation of the anti- 
Semite or the inauthentic Jew, respectively. 


V 


Sartre, then, has made the following sug- 
gestions which might serve as hypotheses or 
thought models for social scientists: the nor- 
mative quality of action; the unpredictable 
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element in human behavior; existential psy- 
choanalysis; the basic hostility of human re- 
lations; the nature of solidarity, love, desire, 
masochism, and sadism; the types of the an- 
ti-Semite, the democrat, and the authentic 
and the inauthentic Jew; and, finally, the re- 
lation of certain elements oi these types to 
others and to the social situations in which 
they are found. Further study of Sartre’s 
writings will lead to other suggestions which 
could not be dealt with in this short study. 

It remains to point to the importance of 
Sartre’s ethical thought for the teacher of 
the social sciences. Faced by a world of sci- 
ence which can persist and function without 
the interference of supernatural forces, 
many students feel the basis of their moral 
attitudes slipping away from them. They 
ask for a morality which can be based on as- 
sumptions that are in keeping with the as- 
sumptions of science. Sartre’s ethics might 
be an answer to this need. Taere is no basis 
in science or in reason for the choice man is 
to make of himself. Due to the universal hu- 
man condition—that man has to make a 
choice—and due to the normative quality of 
the act—its implication that whatever is 
right for me under given conditions is also 
right for everybody else under the same con- 
ditions—an individual’s choice of freedom 
for himself is also, by logica! necessity, his 
choice of freedom for all other human be- 
ings. While this proposition is probably not 
empirically provable or disprcovable, it is not 
contradictory to the basic assumptions of 
science. By this reasoning Sartre arrives at a 
statement of a kind of Kantian categorical 
imperative without reference to the super- 
natural. For Sartre, the question whether 
there is a God or notis irrelevant, as it is to 
science. What counts for kim is human 
actions. And human actions are the subject 
matter of the social sciences. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


July 7, 1949 
To the Editor: 

The absence of a cumulative process at 

work with respect to sociological knowledge 
and principles is a fact often commented on 
in both print and conversation in our pro- 
fession. Recently R. K. Merton (cf. ‘‘Socio- 
logical Theory,” American Journal of Saci- 
ology, May, 1945) and Edward Shils (cf. 
The Present State of American Sociology 
[Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948]), among 
many others, have spoken of the necessity 
of a stock-taking program in this respect. 
The former speaks of “‘codification”’—the 
mazstematization of available empirical! gen- 
eralizations; the latter speaks of the system- 
atic collation and shaking-down of empiri- 
cal research results. In view of this situation 
and the obviously negative tone of the re- 
cent inquiry into the training of social sci- 
entists, the writer suggests that the Mas- 
ter’s thesis could perform a useful function 
in this area. . 

t present the graduate student is much 
put upon to be creative and original in the 
formulation of his thesis topic. While at the 
Ph.D. level originality has obvious value as 
an index of future promise, at the lower level 
of graduate study such a demand seems 
grossly overrated. The writer suggests that 
the Master’s thesis not only could perform 
the function of individual training in re- 
search methods but also could make a real 
contribution to the progress of our disci- 
pline if it were oriented to a general retesiing 
program relative to previously done studies. 

While I am not impressed by pious edi- 
torials on “sociology as a natural science,” 
certainly it is standard procedure in the 
fields of chemistry and physics for experi- 
ments to be performed not simply once but 
over and over again. Rechecking and redo- 
ing are at least the partial guaranties of a 
body of funded knowledge. In this respect 


the sociologist would do well to imitate the 
natural scientist. The general position that 
a topic cannot be chosen ‘“‘because it has al- 
ready been done” may be admirable in prin- 
ciple, but oftentimes it not only works a 
hardship on the beginning graduate student 
(in so far as much actual time is wasted and 
anxiety is generated in “dreaming up” some 
intensely original topic) but also, I be- 
lieve, hinders the progress of our discipline 
in general. 

I read with interest two or three years ago 
a mimeographed Social Science Research 
Council Report (Burgess, Merton, Nimkoff, 
et al, “Tne Restudy of the Documents 
Analyzed by Angell in The Family Encoun- 
ters the Depression”), and I have been pri- 
vately amazed at the failure to publish this 
monograph and make it generally available. 
While not the last word in any sense, it 
opens up a path of research which has been 
singularly neglected in what seems to be an 
irrational drive toward creative originality 
which has obvious deficiencies in view of the 
present situation in our field. 


HAROLD W. PFAUTZ 
Bucknell University 


COMMENT 


The main point of Mr. Pfautz’s communi- 
cation is 2 provocative one. I hope it will 
lead to discussion among sociologists and 
perhaps to replies from the readers of the 
Journal. 

My present comment is reserved for the 
last paragraph, which inquires about the de- 
lay in the publication of the study of An- 
gell’s cas2s. These materials have been 
placed in my charge by the Social Science 
Research Council with instructions to pre- 
pare a revision to be considered for publica- 
tion, which I hope may occur next year. 


E. W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 
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American Public Health Association. — 
During the seventy-seventh annua] meeting 
of the Association at New York City, Octo- 
ber 24-28, 1949, one of the sessions spon- 
sored by the Statistics Section was a panel 
discussion on “‘Marrizge and Divorce Sta- 
tistics” on Wednesday morning, October 26. 
The panel included the Section’s committee 
on marriage and divorce statistics, together 
with one or two other panel participants 
from the fie'd of sociology and demography. 
The discussion centered on the committee’s 
proposal that the National Office of Vital 
Statistics collect pretaoulated marriage and 
divorce statistics from the states. Those who 
use marriage and divorce data, and other in- 
terested persons, are invited to write for in- 
formation to the American Public Health 
Association Headquarters, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


University of Arkensas-——Franz Adler 
taught at Roosevelt College during the sum- 
mer session. 

A.Stephen Stephan taught at the summer 
session of the University of Arkansas Grad- 
uate Resident Center for Negroes, Pine 
Bluf. 

Wiliam J. Wallace has been appointed 
assistant professor and will give courses 
mainly in cultural anthropology. He taught 
at the summer term of Stanford University. 


Untversiiy of Ckicago.—A plan of co-op- 
erative sociological research on the “chang- 
ing community and family” was developed 
by the University of Chicago and Southern 
Illinois University. The program, involving 
exchange of graduate students, consultation 
and exchange of materials, conducting of 
joint research projects, and pooling of re- 
search data, will provide faculty and stu- 
dents from the University of Chicago an 
opportunity to study the essentially rural 
way p$ living in the thirty-one southern 


counties of the state’and will give Southern 
Illinois University personnel an opportu- 
nity to become familiar witk the metropol- 
itan area of Chicago. That ‘‘the two areas 
are quite diverse and provide nearly every 
kind of sociological situation to be found in 
our country” was pointed out by E. W. 
Burgess and Joseph K. Johnson, chairman 
of the sociology departments at Chicago 
and at Southern Ilinois, respectively. 

Possible fields in which joint research 
may be undertaken include the various as- 
pects of the “changing” community—its 
structure and social organization, birth and 
death rates, migration, attitudes of 
people, social behavior, cultural traits, 
crime rates, delinquency, pubiic and private 
assistance rates, institutional structure, ru- 
ral-urban relationships, etc. 

The Southern Illinois University end of 
the co-operative studies will be under the 
direction of W. J. Tudor, associate professor 
of sociology. It is expected that most of the 
faculty of the sociology department at the 
University of Chicago will participate in the 
co-operative program from time to time. 

The first volume of the collected papers 
of Robert E. Park will appear in January 
under the title Race and Culture from the 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. J. Matsuoka of 
Fisk University spent the summer term in 
Chicago engaged in editing the forthcoming 
volume. 

Everett C. Hughes has been promoted to 
a full professorship in the department of so- 
ciology. 

Philip M. Hauser was named acting di- 
rector of the census in September. Professor 
Hauser will give his courses at the university 
in the fall quarter. 

Joseph D. Lohman was given a special 
honorable mention by the committee of the 
Edward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations 
Award (Society for the Psychclogical Study 
of Social Issues) for his work, Segregation in 
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the Nation’s Capital, as an outstanding piece 
of social-action research. In October he was 
named chairman of the Division of Correc- 
tions of the State of Illinois. 


Cornell University-—R. Lauriston Sharp, 
professor of anthropology, is returning from 
Siam this fall to become the chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
Ee will succeed Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 

Otakar Machotka, formerly professor of 
sociology at Charles University in Prague 
has been appointed visiting associate pro- 
fessor for the coming year. 

Newly appointed to the staff are John 
Dean, director of the Elmira Community 
Study; Gordon Streib, formerly of Colum- 
bia University; and Rose Goldsen, who will 
be research associate in charge of a study of 
the values of American college students. 

Authorization for a Social Science Re- 
search Center at Cornell has recently been 
granted by the board of trustees. Robin M. 
Williams will serve as director, and Edward 
A. Suchman will be associate director. 

Morris Opler, professor of anthropology, 
leaves shortly for India, where he will do 
research for a year. 

Louis Guttman has been given an exten- 
sion of his leave of absence to continue his 
research in Israel. 


Darmstadt Community Survey.—In Darm- 


stadt, Germany, a German staff of social 
scientists are undertaking a community sur- 
vey. The study is being made under the 
direction of H. G. Schachtschabel from the 
University of Marburg. He has gathered a 
staff of nine men and seven women selected 
from seven different German universities: 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Leipzig, and Marburg. The staff mem- 
bers have various backgrounds. Some are 
members of the trade-unions. All the major 
political parties are represented except the 
Communist. 

Nels Anderson, chief of the Labor Infor- 
mation and Orientation Branch, Manpower 
Division, OMGUS (Office of the Military 
Government of the United States), con- 
ceived the idea of such a study as a means to 
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focus the attention of Germans on their own 
local] problems, through contacts with town 
officials, organizations, and leading citizens. 
In addition, such groups as trade-unions 
could make use of the research findings in 
their organizational and community pro- 
grams. Moreover, it would stimulate Ger- 
man social scientists to make a firsthand em- 
pirical community survey which is not the 
usual orientation of social scientists in Ger- 
many. Finally, by bringing a number of 
American sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists for periods of three months to Darm- 


' stadt to advise the staff and suggest 


techniques and methods which might use- 
fully be employed in the investigation, the 
study would acquaint German social 
scientists with American techniques. 

The project got under way in February. 
During the first five months the staff col- 
lected from secondary sources all the perti- 
nent historical and statistical information 
about Darmstadt. Reports on the following 
subjects have been completed: history and 
geography of Darmstadt; population of 
Darmstadt; the social and economic situa- 
tion; the political situation; and art, theater, 
and recreational opportunities. Through the 
Manpower Division of OMGUS the project 
has enough German funds to carry it 
through the present fiscal year. Selected 
students from the Academie der Arbeit of 
the University of Frankfurt are now in 
Darmstadt working on the survey. 

It is hoped not only that monographs 
and an over-all report will be published for 
disseminazion .in Germany but that the 
complete report or sections of it can be 
translated and made available to social sci- 
entists and others in the United States as 
well as elsewhere. Persons interested are 
advised to communicate with Dr. H. 
G. Schachtschabel, Darmstadt Commu- 
nity Survey, Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
gruppe Darmstadt, Darmstadt, Militär- 
regierung, Mornewegstrasse 75, or write 
Darmstadt Community Survey, Liaison and 
Security office, Office of Military Govern- 
ment Hesse, APO 633, % Postmaster, New 
York, New York. "e 
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Educational Testing Service —The Educa- 
tional Testing Service is offering for r950- 
51 its third series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton. Open to men who are accept- 
able to the graduate school of the university, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally renewable. 
Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
graduate school. Competence in mathemat- 
ics and psychology is a prerequisite for ob- 
taining these fellowships. 

Information and application blanks may 
be obtained trom Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Florida Staie University —Dean Johnson, 
formerly of Puente, California, has been 
added to the staff of the department of 
social work. 

Lester S. Pearl, associate professor of 
social work, who has heen on leave to the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences at the University of North Carolina, 
has returned to the department of social 
work. 

Edwin R Hartz, assistant professor of 
social work, will be on leave to the depart- 
ment of sociology at Duke University for the 
academic year 1949-50. Mr. Hartz will 
serve as an instructor and will continue his 
work toward the Ph.D. degree. 


Indiana University—Clifiord Kirkpat- 
rick, professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of sociology 
beginning with the first semester of 1949~50. 

E. H. Sutherland, who has retired as 
chairman of the department, will continue 
as a teaching member of the staff. 

Frank R. Westie, a graduate teaching 
assistant in Ohio State University, has been 
appointed as instructor. 
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The Israel Institute of Public Opinion 
Research.—Louis Guttman, associate pro- 


- fessor of sociology at Cornell University, 


has been invited to remain in Israel for 


another year to direct the activities of the 


recently founded Israel Institute of Public 
Opinion Research. He will serve as chief 
consultant. Associated with him as executive 
director will be Uriel G. Foa, formerly of the 
Hebrew University. 

As a field fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Dr. -Guttman completed a 
two-year research program in Israel, which 
culminated in the founding of the Institute. 
Experimental attitude studies conducted 
before, during, and after the siege of Jeru- 
salem showed that American techniques 
and methodology are equally appropriate 
for the diverse populations of Israel. Experi- 
ments were particularly successful with 
scale and quasi-scale theory and the inten- 
sity component for obtaining unbiased re- 
sults. A new discovery was that of the 
third component of scalable attitudes (be- 
yond the intensity component) that oscil- 
lates twice with respect to the attitude. 
Other new methological discoveries are in 
the process of being made systematic. 
While appearing initially under govern- 
ment auspices, the Institute will conduct 
research for civic and private organizations 
as well. In addition to its continuing sur- 
veys of public opinion the Institute will 
undertake special projects in the fields of 
market research, consumers’ problems, so- 
cial and civic problems, and industrial 
psychology and in other areas of a social 
psychological nature. It is currently en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study of the ad- 
justment of new immigrants to Israel. Fu- 
ture plans include publication of a periodi- 
cal bulletin in English on the activities and 
results of the Institute. Communications 
should be addressed to the Israel Institute 
of Public Opinion Research, P.O.B. 49, 
Jaffa, Israel. 


J ohannes-Gutenberg-Universitat, M ainz.— 
An anthropological-sociological conference 
was held on September 27 and 28. The 
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subject discussed on the first day was “Per- 
son and Collectivity.” The speakers were 
W. E. Miihlmann, Mainz; Alexander Mit- 
scherlich, Heidelberg; Wilhelm Beyel, Köln; 
Walter Weddigen, Nürnberg; Ludwig 
Heyde, Köln; Thomas Wiirtenberger, 
Mainz; Günter Wagner, Hamburg; Fritz 
Blattner, Kiel; and Jean Vial, Paris. 

The subject discussed on the second day 
was “Social and Cultural Effects of the In- 
crease in Population in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Speakers were K. G. Specht, Köln; 
W. E. Miihlmann, Mainz; Hans Freyer, 
Wiesbaden; G. Mackenroth, Kiel; and 
Peter Rassow, Köln. Nels Anderson, who is 
stationed at Berlin, was in charge of this 
program. 

Chairman of the conference was Leopold 
V. Wiese, president of the Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie. 


University of Michigan.—The chairman 
of the sociology department, Robert C. 
Angell, has accepted an appointment as di- 
rector of the research project on interration- 
al tensions being conducted by UNESCO. 
The appointment is for one year. Dr. Angell 
will make his headquarters in Paris. 


Michigan State College—John Useem, of 
the University of Wisconsin, joined the 
teaching and experiment-station staff in 
September as associate professor, replacing 
Edgar Schuler, who accepted a position as 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology at Wayne University. 

Raymond Scheele, who directed the field 
work of the interdisciplinary project carried 
on in Puerto Rico under the sponsorship of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Univetsity of Puerto Rico, 
jomed the staff, replacing Asael Hansen, 
who accepted a position at the University of 
Alabama. 

David Steinicke joined the staff in July 
as assistant professor in rural sociology and 
anthropology extension. 

Gregory Stone, of the University of Illi- 
nois, joined the teaching and experiment- 
station staff as assistant professor. 

Milton Rokeach, of the psychology de- 
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partment of Michigan State College, was en- 
gaged: by the department of sociology and 
anthropology to teach social psychology 
part time. 

G. Gordon Brown, of the University of 
Toronto, taught courses in cultural anthro- 
pology in the department during the last 
two summer sessions. 

Delbert C. Miller, of the University of 
Washington, spent the summer collaborat- 
ing with William Form on their forthcoming 
book, Industrial Sociology, to be published 
in the spring of 1950. 

The final report of the High School Work 
Attitude Committee of the Social Research ' 
Service, entitled “Youth and the World of 
Work,” was made available for distribution. 

A three-week seminar on the develop- 
ment of studies and research in the socio- 
logical and anthropological aspects of cloth- 
ing was held during August by the depart- 
ment of scciology and anthropology and the 
department of textiles, clothing, and related 
arts. Ten different states were represented. 
As a demonstration in research methods, 
participants conducted a study of the rela- 
tionship between social participation and 
clothing behavior among the married stu- 
dents living in the Michigan State College 
housing units. 


University of Mussissippi.—Alfred C. 
Schnur has joined the department as crim- 
inologist. He came from Miami University, 
Ohio. Half his time will be devoted to 
courses in criminology and, penology, and 
the remainder will be available to public 
and private agencies in the state for re- 
search and consultative services. 

John C. Belcher has resigned to accept 
a position in the department of sociology 
and rural life at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Mississippi State College——Marion T. 
Loftin accepted an assistant professorship in 
sociology and rural life. He spent the past 
year in Brazil conducting research on his 
thesis project and is completing his work for 
the Ph.D. at Vanderbilt University. 

Harald A. Pedersen received his Ph.D. 
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degree from the University of Wisconsin in 
June. Dorris W. Rivers, who has been pro- 


moted to an assistant professorship, will be- 


on leave during the current academic: year 
to complete the residence requirements fcr 
the doctorate at Duke University. 

Robert E. Galloway, of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has assumed leadership in a co-operative 
research project on the use of medical serv- 
ices and health facilities in rural Mississippi. 

Dr. W. J. Hayes, of Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, was the principal speaker at a regional 
meeting in May of sociologists from Missis- 
sippi and western Alabama. Approximately 
thirty persons from twelve different colleges 
were present. 


University . of Missourt—Maurice A. 
Mook, associate professor of anthropology, 
has resigned to take a position at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Robert F. G. Spier, who has been doing 
graduate work at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in anthropology. He will 
take over the courses formerly taught by 
Professor Mook. | 

Elizabeth Lyman, instructor in sociology, 
has resigned to take a position in the social- 
science division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
‘ tion. 

Carl Chapman, instructor in anthropol- 
ogy and director of American archeology at 
the university, was in charge of an eight 
weeks’ archeological field expedition in cen- 
tral and southern Missouri during the sum- 
mer, when several Indian sites were exca- 
vated. 

Neel P. Gist, professor of sociology, is 
editing a collaborative volume on the na- 
tural and institutional resources of Mis- 
souri, to be published by the university in 
the near future. 


University of New Hampskire:—Ray- 
mond E. Bassett has þeen appointed chair- 
man of the sociology department, succeed- 
ing Charles W. Coulter, who has headed the 
department for the last fifteen years. Dr. 
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Coulter will continue to teach courses in 


‘social work, criminology, and anthropology. 


Dr. Bassett will serve also during the en- 
suing year as chairman of the division of 
social sciences. 


Northwestern University —A new course, 
“Introduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 
havior,” has been set up. It represents a 
combination of key concepts and materials 
now presented in three separate introduc- 
tory courses in the departments of anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology. The com- 
mittee in charge of formulating the new in- 
tegrated course consists of the chairman of 
the anthropology, psychology, and sociology 
departments, respectively: Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, Robert Seashore, and Kimball 
Young. A grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has made available the 
services of three associates: Stuart N. 
Adams, department of sociology, Ohio 
State University; June Collms, department 
of anthropology, University of Minnesota; 
and Bertha Stavrianos, psychologist, who 
held a postdoctoral fellowship in the project 
during 1948~49. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College-—The following have resigned from 
the department of sociology and rural life: 
Therell R. Black, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, because of ill health; Charles 
Donald McGlamery, instructor in sociology, 
to pursue further graduate study at the 
University of Washington; Rubert T. 
McMillan, préfessor of rural sociology, to 
accept a similar position at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; James E. Montgomery, 
associate professor of sociology, to accept a 
similar position at Cornell; and James W. 
Roberts, research assistant, to do organiza- 
tional work with the Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Appointments, effective on September 1, 
were John C. Belcher, of the University of 
Mississippi, associate proiessor of rural 
sociology; Roger Nett, of Washington State 
College, assistant professcr of sociology; 
Robert A. Rohwer, of Iowa State College, 
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assistant professor of rural sociology ; Mary- 
lee Mason Vandiver, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, research assistant in rural saciology; 
Joseph S. Vandiver, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, associate professor of sociology; and 
Solomon Sutker, of the University cf North 
Carolina, assistant professor of sociology. 


The University of Omaha.—George L. 
Wilber, instructor in sociology for the last 
two years at the University of Nebraska, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. This increases the sociology staff 
to four full-time instructors. 


Pennsylvania State College—L. L. Ber- 
nard has returned from Mexico and the 
Argentine, where he delivered a series of lec- 
tures. At the request of the editors of 
Sociologia of São Paulo, Professor Bernard 
is preparing for publication in that journal 
in 1950 a statement on sociology in the 
United States since 1900. He has recently 
worked on a monograph on Jewish sociolo- 
gists throughout the world, to be published 
by the Philosophical Library of New York. 


San Francisco College for Women.—The 
newly established department of sociology 
now offers a general undergraduate program 
in five fields of sociology, in co-operation 
with the other social science subjects. 

Allen Spitzer, who received his doctorate 
from Stanford in June, has been appointed 
to head the sociology program, with the 
rank of associate professor. Dr. Spitzer com- 
pleted his study of the Blackfeet Indian 
tribe in Montana during the summer on a 
grant originally sponsored by the Viking 
Fund. He will be occupied next with area 
studies designed to meet the needs of an 
area program in sociology sponsored by the 
college. 


Institute of Social Research at the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt-—-A number of eminent 
scientists in the United States and abroad 
have issued a statement in support of the 
proposal that a branch of the Institute of 
Social Research, New York, be re-estab- 
lished at the University of Frankfurt in 
Germany. The statement reads: 
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The Institute of Social Research was founded 
in Frankrurt twenty-five years ago. For a quar- 
ter of a century its greatest service to the social 
sciences has been in creating a link between the 
emphasis on theory characteristic of older 
European sociology and the techniques of mod- 
ern empirical research. | 

During the years it was able to function in 
Frankfur:, the Institute attracted students 
from all over the world. The Institute made 
available to them a staff of experts in the major 
branches of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties, and a library rich in materials on social 
theory and the history of social movements. 
When the National Socialists took power, the 
Institute’s building was seized, its teachers and 
students dersecuted and exiled. But its work 
was contmued, thanks to the hospitality ex- 
tended by the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, 
the Institute of Sociology in London, and Co- 
lumbia University in New York. The European 
branches of the Institute functioned until the 
first years of the war. Today the Institute’s 
work is carried on in the United States both in 
New York and on the West Coast. 

The publications of the Institute as a group 
and of its individual members are a contribution 
of lasting merit, reflecting both the range of 
their interests and the basic purposes and ori- 
entation cf the program. The large-scale re- 
search prcjects in particular have constituted 
an importent factor in promoting the growth of 
the social sciences in the past fifteen years. Of 
the imposing number of books and of the arti- 
cles and monographs that appeared in the In- 
stitute’s journal (originally called Zeitschrift fir 
Sozialforsckung, later Studies in Philosophy and 
Social Science), some have opened new fields of 
enquiry, others have thrown new light on older 
problems. 

During the war and after, most of the mem- 
bers gave their services to the governments of 
their newly adopted homes. Even in those years, 
however, the Institute was able to go forward 
with its research program. 

Now it is proposed that the Institute resume 
work in its original home in Germany. The func- 
tion of the revived Frankfurt branch would be 
twofold: the planning and conduct of research 
projects and, perhaps more significant, the in- 
struction ol a new generation of German stu- 
dents in modern developments in the social 
sciences. TŁus the Institute would be able to do 
its share directly in achieving a deepereyider- 
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standing of the social and cultural atmosphere 
of postwar Germany, in the interests of both the 
occupying countries and the Germans them- 
selves. 

In our judgment, this proposal will be wel- 
comed by everyone who appreciates the impor- 
tant contribution that social science can make 
towards a rational development of Germany’s 
relation with the world. 


June 1949 


The proposal has so far been signed by 
the followmg: Gordon Allport, Harvard; 
Raymond Aron, Ecole Nationale d’Admini- 
stration, Paris; Franz Bohm, J. W. Goethe 
University, Frankfurt; Hadley Cantril, 
Princeton; G. D. H. Cole, Oxford; Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia; Alexander Farquhar- 
son, Institute of Sociology, Ledbury, Herts; 
Georges Friedmann, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris; Wilhelm Gerloff, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, Frank- 
furt; Morris Ginsberg, London Schoo] of 
Economics; G. P. Gooch, president, Socio- 
logical Society, London; Ernst Gutenberg, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt; Everett C. Hughes, University 
of Chicago; Otto Klineberg, Columbia; 
Eugen Kogon, editor, Frankfurter Hefte, 
Frankfurt; Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia; Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, Columbia; Lord Lindsay of 
Birker, Master of Balliol, Oxford; Robert 
M. MacIver, Columbia; Robert Merton, 
Columbia; Talcot Parsons, Harvard; Boris 
Rajewski, Johann Wolfgang Goethe Univer- 
sity, Frankfurt; John Rickman, editor, In- 
iernational Journel of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don; R. N. Sanford, University of California, 
Berkeley; Heinz Sauermann, Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe University, Frankfurt; Herbert 
_ W. Schneider, Columbia; James T. Shotwell, 

Columbia; Paul Tillich, Union Theological 
Seminary; Otto Vossler, Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University, Frankfurt. 

Senior members of the Institute are T. W. 
Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Paul Massing, 
Frederick Pollock, and Felix Weil. Leo 
- Lowenthal, Herbert Marcuse, and Franz 
Neumann are on leave. 

The group’s publications resulted either 
direttly from teamwork or from investiga- 
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tions made by individual staff members in 
continuous contact with their colleagues. 
An example of the former is the comprehen- 
sive volume on Authority and the Family 
(Paris: Alcan), which laid the groundwork 
for subsequent research into the relation 
between ideology and personality. Numer- 
ous monographs have been devoted to tne 
sociological interpretation of philosophy, Ht- 
erature, music, and the arts; to the analysis 
of popular culture, with special reference to 
the media of mass communication; also to 
research on authoritarian systems and 
trends, and to the general problems of so- 
cial philosophy. 

In recent years the Institute participated 
in large-scale research projects, part of 
which will be published by Harper and 
Brothers before the end of the year as a 
series entitled “Studies in Prejudice.” 

The Institute’s New York offices are 
located at 90 Morningside Drive, New York 


27. 


University of Washington—George A. 
Lundberg is lecturing at the University of 
Stockholm and at the University of Oslo 
during the fall quarter. Fondo de Cultura 
Economica (Mexico-Buenos Aires) has 
published a Spanish edition of his Social 
Research. 

Norman S. Hayner has returned to the 
campus after spending a sabbatical year in 
Mexico. Dr. Hayner taught at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California during the sum- 
mer term. R 

Harvey J. Locke of the University of 
Southern California taught an undergrad- 
uate course and a seminar on the family 
during the summer qfiarter. 

A contract has been signed with the 
Operations Research Office of Johns Hop- 
kins University for a study of the theory 
and measurement of institutional values. 
George A. Lundberg and Stuart C. Dodd 
are co-directors. 

Delbert C. Miller spent most of the sum- 
mer at Michigan State College working 
with William H. Form on the completion 
of their book on industyal sociology. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Robert W. O’Brien has been promoted 
from assistant to associate professor. ~ 

Calvin F. Schmid, director of the Office 
of Population Research, has laid out the en- 
tire state of Washington into census tracts 
and census divisions. This is the first sys- 
tem of its kind and will be used in the 1950 
census. Dr. Schmid is acting as executive 
officer of the department during the fall 
quarter. 

Frank Parks, instructor in sociology for 
the last four years, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor at Oregon State College. 

Douglas S. Yamamura received his 
Ph.D. degree at the spring commencement 
and has returned to the University of 
Hawaii as assistant professor. 

David B. Carpenter has been appointed 
assistant professor at Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Jobn James has accepted an instructor- 
ship at the University of Oregon. 

Alan P. Bates has received an appoint- 
ment as instructor at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Ruth A. Inglis will be on leave of absence 
for the current school year. Joseph T. 
Klapper of Columbia University has been 
appointed acting assistant professor to teach 
Dr. Inglis’ courses. 


Washington University—-The following 
persons joined the staff of the department of 
sociology and anthropology in September: 
David B. Carpenter, recently chief statisti- 
cian for MacArthur’s headquarters in To- 
kyo; Elizabeth E. Bacon, from the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles; and Lu- 
cian W. Pye, from Yale University. 


Wayne University Edgar A. Schuler, 
from Michigan State College, was appointed 
professor and chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. He replaces 
H. Warren Dunham. New instructors in 
the department include the following, each 
of whom is working toward the doctorate 
at the university mentioned: Peter M. 
Blau, Columbia University; James C. 
Brown, University of Minnesota; Bernice 
Kaplan, University pf Chicago; Melvin J. 
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Ravitz, University of Michigan; and George 
Vuckan, University of North Carolina. 

The 1949 summer session staff included 
the following from outside the regular de- 
partmentel staff: Melvin Tumin, from 
Princeton University; Samuel M. Strong, 
chairman of the sociology department at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota; 
Charles LeBeaux, from the University of 
Arizona; and Melvin J. Ravitz. 

The United States Public Healtk Service 
awarded a grant of $19,364 to Wayne Uni- 
versity for a study, under the direction of 
Joseph W. Eaton, on “Cultural and Psy- 
chiatric Factors in the Mental Health of the 
Hutterites.”” Dr. Eaton will be assisted in 
this project by a psychiatrist and a psy- 
chologist. Edward Jandy was appointed to 
the Michigan Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Corrections to a term expiring in 
1954. Stephen W. Mamchur was appointed 
director of the Family Counseling Division 
of Relations Development Corporation. 
Frank E. Hartung and Harold L. Sheppard 
received their doctorates from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University of 
Wisconsin, respectively. 

The Wayne University Sociological So- 
clety completed its fourth, and most success- 
ful, year with a current contributing mem- 
bership of over two hundred and an annual 
budget of $500. The new officers for the cur- 
rent year are Donald C. Marsh, president; 
Norman D. Humphrey, vice-president; 
Gladys E. Nauss, secretary; and Ester R. 
Semrau, treasurer. 


University College of ihe West Indies.— 
The Commission on Higher Education in 
the Colonies, commonly known as the 
“Asquith Commission,” in considering the 
range of studies appropriate to colonial 
universitites, reported that history, geog- 
raphy, anc the social sciences had special 
appropriateness in colonial regions as form- 
ing an essential background to much of the 
work that students would be undertaking | 
in later life and as an essential part of the 
educational framework. The commission 
therefore established an institution masnly 
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devoted to research in these fields linked 
with a university in which there was no in- 
appropriate distinction between teachers 
and research workers but which was suff- 
ciently staffed to insure that the proper 
claim of teaching would not impede inves- 
tigation: the Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research at the University College of 
the West Indies (Jamaica). The British 
government has agreed to finance—by a 
grant for five years, in the first instance— 
the establishment of the Institute as an in- 
tegral part of the University College. The 
function of the Institute, primarily, is to 
endeavor to integrate research in the social 
sciences in the Caribbean. The new Insti- 
tute has been brought into existence in a 
milieu which for several reasons offers much 
stimulation for investigation and research. 
The social integration of various racial 
groups is at least as noteworthy as that any- 
where else. The stage of evolution now 
reached—agriculturally, industrially, po- 
litically—-makes the present opportune for 
studying the past in ar effort to plan for the 
future. The language of the communities 
served by the Institute 1s English; in an 
area predominantly Latin American this 
may be a facility to workers from the United 
Kingdom or the Uni-ed States who may 
wish to undertake field studies and to ex- 
amine the literature at first hand. 

While the headquarters of the Research 
Tnstitute will be with the University College 
in Jamaica, where erection of the building 
is to start shortly, the location of the staff 
will be decentralized. The countries of pri- 
mary concern for study are, from west to 
east, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 
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Islands, Windward Islands, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados, British Guiana. It is the intention 
that research activities in different projects 
will be undertaken in as many of the colo- 
nies as funds and such considerations will 
permit, work at all times being planned, it is 
hoped, with the counsel of the several gov- 
ernments. In its projects, the Institute will 
be expected to pay due regard to the day- 
to-day issues or ad hoc investigations but, as 
a university research undertaking, must be 
prepared to give consideration to long- 
range and fundamental research. It is 
hoped that the staff will be made up of well- 
qualified men and women in 2conomics and 
in sociology in the widest sense. These will 
form the nucleus of the Institute’s research 
staff and will, it is hoped, be recruited from 
the Caribbean as well as from both sides of 
the Atlantic. In addition to this small cen- 
tral group the Institute hopes to have a 
broadening and deepening influence on re- 
search in the area by enlisting the collabora- 
tion of those workers and institutions in the 
Caribbean who are already cccupied in the 
social sciences. It is hoped that collaboration 
with research fellows financed from inde- 
pendent sources, such as organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of research in the 
social sciences, will be secured. Without 
finance of this kind, and because of the dol- 
lar problem, it will not be easy to secure the 
association of specialists frem the United 
States in the Institute’s program, and the 
lack of such collaboration would be a trag- 
edy. Inquiries may be addressed to H. G. 
Huggins, director, The Institute of Social 
and Economic Research, University College 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, West Indies. 
a 
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Human Relations in a Changing World: Observa- 
Le tions on the Use of the Social Sciences. By 
"ALEXANDER H. Letcuton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 354. $4.50. 


Though it is never explicitly stated, the aim 
of this volume is obviously to persuade the intel- 
ligent layman that the potentialities of social 
science for human welfare are tremendous and 
that they must be exploited rapidly if the world 
is to avoid atomic war and world chaos. The so- 
cial scientist is presumably already persuaded of 
this, but he may nevertheless find much of in- 
terest and considerable of profit in perusing this 
book. 

Dr. Leighton makes his case by reviewing the 
work on- Japanese morale done by the Foreign 
Morale Analysis Division (Office of War Infor- 
mation) of which he was chief. This is skilfully 
accomplished by comparing a report entitled 
“Current Psychological and Social Tensions in 
Japan” (June 1, 1945), with the findings of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, whose 
research teams began operating in Japan in Sep- 
tember of the same year. The comparison re- 
veals that the Foreign Morale Analysis Division 
estimated accurately the sharp decline of Jap- 
anese morale in late 1944 and early 1945, and 
the implication is plain that the atomic bomb 
would never have been dropped if the policy- 
makers had given sufficient credence to the find- 
ings of the social scientists. 

After indicating in detail the success of social 
science in one practical situation and mention- 
ing other cases such as the *work under Dr. 
Samuel Stouffer’s direction in the war depart- 
ment, Leighton discusses various aspects of the 
problem of applying social-science findings. He 
is convinced that, though there are many ques- 
tions of great importance on which social re- 
search could throw light, it will be difficult to 
educate policy-makers, especially those in gov- 
ernment, to a sufficient respect for the results of 
social science. In an interesting chapter on “The 
Social Scientist” he points out that we are not 
free from fault either, particularly in that we fail 
to remember that the policy-maker wants prac- 
tical, not theoretical, answers to his questions. 
It was somewhat surprising to this reader that 
Leighton did not find the tendency of the social 


scientist to talk an argot incomprehensible to 
the layman to be a source of difficulty. He states 
that the war made all those working together in 
government realize the importance of clarity of 
communication. 

Leighton himself has a pleasing prose style 
that will kelp this book to accomplish its mis- 
sion. His opening chapter, a description of Hiro- 
shima as he first saw it, though not quite in the 
same class with the treatment of the seme sub- 
ject by John Hersey, is a moving human docu- 
ment. It is almost incredible that one who 
writes so well should on three occasions use 
“data” as a singular noun (pp. 123, 144, 149). 


Although this book should prove effective in 
converting laymen to a belief in the practical 
value of social science, it may displease some 
sociologists because of its lack of attention to 
their discipline. Leighton is a psychiatrist who 
has fallen under the spell of cultural anthropolo- 
gy. He writes in the vein of Linton, Kardiner, 
and Du Bois. His theoretical analysis of morale 
turns on the relation between the cultural con- 
cepts of a psople and the types of stress to which 
they are subject. He lays little emphasis upon 
matters of social organization within a culture. 
Since, in dealing with the breakdown of morale, 
Leighton was dealing with behavior increasingly 
free from sccial structuring, his orientation may 
have been fairly adequate to the problem in 
hand. But the sociologist will feel that this ap- 
proach would prove inadequate in a more inte- 
grated situation. Though certainly Leighton 
had no intention of doing so, it would be unfor- 
tunate to give the layman the impression that 
social psycaology encompasses social science. 
That there is this danger can be illustrated by 
the author’s discussion of American-Russian re- 
lations. One is here left with the distinct impres- 
sion that the difficulties are due chiefly to misin- 
terpretations of each other due to stress. There 
is no express Indication that different value sys- 
tems are rcoted in social conditions and but- 
tressed by social organization and that we must 
build bridges of social structure as well as of 
“understanding” if we are to have peace. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan ° 
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The Family Revolution in Modern China. By 
Marion J. Levy, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Issued in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Pp. xv-+390. $6.00. 


The field of Chinese kinship is not a neglected 
one. In addition to numerous studies of its for- 
mal structure and terminology, topics which 
seem for a long time to kave been almost man- 
datory theses topics for Chinese “liou shyue 
sheng” taking advanced social-science degrees 
in this country, there is a growing body of pub- 
lications concerned with the functional and ana- 
lytic side of the materials. 

Never before, however, has there been such 
an intense sociological study published in this 
field. Dr. Levy has given us a deft and detailed 
volume the prime concern of which is the dy- 
namic of Chinese kinship, its Tunction and value 
as social cement, and the difficulties involved in 
the meeting of the older types of organization 
with new situations which, completely out of 
Chinese historical tradition, stem from altera- 
tions which are taking place in the basic eco- 
nomic and technological structure of the nation. 


Levy’s book is divided into three parts. The 
first presents those definitions and hypotheses 
which are to be the tools of analysis. The second 
section, which is actually the major part of the 
book, presents analyses of Chinese kinship of 
imperial times, “traditional” kinship organiza- 
tion in Levy’s terms. Last, the author presents 
his concept of the new and evolving kinship 
forms which he styles “transitional.” The two 
latter sections are documented with extensive 
examples, to which numerous trivial objections 
can and no doubt will be raised on the basis of 
knowledge of local variations. With regard to 
this particular problem and of considerabte 
value to social scientists cormcerned with inter- 
disciplinary problems is Levy’s preface, in which 
are stated the methods by which the basic mate- 
rials of the study were collected. Though the 
book as a whole employs sociological analysis to 
a degree rarely met in works dealing with spe- 
cific non-European cultures, the use made by 
Levy of anthropological field techniques is 
marked, though perhaps not so extensive as 
either Levy or his readers might wish. 

Themajor thesis of the bookis that the primary 
source of solidarity in Chinese society has tradi- 
tionally been the family; that the family as a 
source of social stability has been of such impor- 
tance that other institutional methods of insur- 
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ing stability have been weakly developed; that 
the process of industrialization and the tradi- 
tional Chinese kinship organization are incom- 
patible; hence, that the present disorganized, 
transitional nature of Chinese society is in large 
part a result of these conditions and processes, 
with the traditional Chinese kinship organiza- 
tion being a prime casualty in the struggle. 
Levy is specific in a footnote: “. . . the contrast 
with Japan is instructive. Industrialization seri- 
ously affected family solidarity in Japan as it 
did in China, but with considerably milder ef- 
fects, since it did not remove the major source 
of solidarity in Japan, but only one of several” 
(p. 165, n.). 

Any study of aspects of Chinese society must 
inevitably suffer (when compared, for example, 
with the sociology of a small tribal group) from 
the obvious fact that here one is dealing with 
millions of individuals, scores of local variations, 
and a complicated history not completely 
known and only partially understood. The last 
point is particularly relevant. Levy has selected 
as his “traditional” kinship pattern the formu- 
lations of Ch’ing China (1644-1911). Had he 
done this on the basis of an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the forms of earlier periods (which I be- 
lieve justified}, it would be understandable. 
However, when Levy writes that “the formula- 
tions present during the Ch’ing dynasty are 
taken because the Ch’ing dynasty at the height 
of its power represents the last stable version 
from which the present ‘transitional’ phase 
springs” (p. 41), I believe we are brought to a> 
point which requires severe methodological 
scrutiny. Interpretations aside, there can be no 
denying the fact that the past two thousand 
years of Chinese history are compounded of pe- 
riods of strong dynastic rule alternating with 
interludes of natfonal disorganization and eco- 
nomic breakdown. Contrasting the kinship or- 
ganization of a strong imperial period with 
present organization suggests to this reviewer 
that the main issues implied in the title “The 
Family Revolution in Modern China” and sum- 
marized above are not met squarely. If one de- 
sires to get at those elements which are the 
product of truly new forces released in Chinese 
society by recent: contacts with the West, one 
must first separate two entities within Chinese 
society: kinship organization in China during 
strong imperial periods and kinship organization 
in China during periods of breakdown and de- 
cline. The direction of research which seems 
most promising might comsist of a contrast of 
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“transitional” and “interlude” kinship or- 
ganizations. 

In such a tight study of a specific preblem, 
particularly in the case of pioneering works, 


‘there are bound to be many points of variance 


between the author and his readers. Two further 
points might be mentioned which Levy has neg- 
lected but which shed considerable light on the 
problem. First is a study of the institution of 
friendship, which seems frequently tc parallel 
and rival the kinship structure as a source of 
larger Chinese social solidarity. Again, a con- 
sideration of the historical physical mobility of 
both gentry (serving as political officers in sec- 
tions of China removed from their homes) and 
of the peasantry (as migrant and drafted labor, 
displaced persons, bandits, and migrants to ur- 
ban centers) would be profitable. 

Levy’s study is an important, substantial, 
and necessary contribution to knowledge in 
three fields: anthropology, sociology, and Sinol- 
ogy. As an example of interdisciplinary work it 
is of great interest. Levy has given us some lucid 
and valuable analyses of Chinese society; he has 
also raised questions which merely in their 
statement have indicated and illuminated new 
fields of inquiry. 

Morton H. FRIED 


City College of New York 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. By RUTH 
NANDA ANSHEN (ed.). (“Science of Culture 
Series,” Vol. V.) New York: Harper & a P 
1949. Pp. xi+443. $6.00. 


The family, however structured, is the pri- 
mary agency of socialization and therefore the 
focal point of stability and change at every turn 
of the generations. A sympdsium which sets it- 
self the task of considering the function and 
destiny of the family is therefore deserving of 
close attention. 

The present symposium opens and closes 
with essays by the “editor and planner,” Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. For the other contributors, this 
may be unfortunate, since Miss Anshen’s essays 
neither introduce nor summarize the volume; 
nor do they contain much of intelligible observa- 
tions about the function and destiny of the 
family. Nevertheless many of the essays are 
generally first rate. 

Among the twenty essays which comprise the 
book, the following sixteen are to one extent or 
another praiseworthy and valuable: Ralph Lin- 
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ton, “The Natural History of the Family”; 
Arthur Jeffery, “The Family in Islam”; Francis 
L. K. Hsu, “The Family in Chine”; David 
Mandelbaum, “The Family in India”; Maurice 
Hindus, “The Family in Russia’; Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco, “The Family in Latin Ameri- 
ca”; E. Franklin Frazier, “The Negro Family”; 
Ruth Benedict, “The Family: Genus Ameri- 
canum”; Talcott Parsons, “The Social Struc- 
ture of the Family”; Rcbert K. Merton, “Social 
Structure and Anomie”; Frank W. Notestein, 
“The Facts of Life’; Caarles Abrams and John 
P. Dean, “Housing and the Family”; Denis de 
Rougemont, “The Crisis of the Modern 
Couple”; Max Horkheimer, ‘“‘Authoritarianism 
and the Family Today”; Karl N. Llewellyn, 
“Education and the Fe emily: Certain Unsolved 
Problems”; Paul Schrecker, “The Family: Con- 
veyance of Tradition.” 

The cour remaining essays are Arthur L. 
Swift, “Religious Values”; Therese Benedek, 
“The Emotional Structure of the Family”; and 
Erich Fromm’s two essays (why two from one 
contributor?), “The Oedipus Complex and the 
Oedipus Myth”; and “Sex and Character.” __ 

Swift's essay takes the desirability of certain 
so-called “religious values” for granted and 
raises questions as to how these can be main- 
tained in a society undergoing secularization, 
with the expected impact upon family structure. 
The intangibles which necessarily appear in any 
such essay are honestly conceived as intan- 
gibles, and there the matter rests. Each man to 
his own tastes, though this is far from a doctrine 
of science. 

In Benedek’s essay we are confronted with 
as unrelieved a piece əf psychoanalytic ortho- 
doxy as ever shows its face in nonpsychoanalytic 
circles. Whether for good or bad, the orthodox 
analyst simply does not talk our language. It 
seems wisest simply to let the matter drop there, 


- for this unintelligibilit is an old story. 


Erick. Fromm is the biggest disappointment 
of all the contributors. For several years he 
seemed to be one of the few in the fraternity of 
psychoanalysts with. whom scientific sociolo- 
gists could profitably collaborate. But if his two 
essays in this volume are to be taken as repre- 
sentative of his probable orientation for the fu- 
ture, we must seriously revise our previous esti- 
mate. For the Oedipus essay is little more than 
an attempt to substitute one psychic instinct— 
that for freedom and self-realization—for an- 
other, older, and more familiar, the child’s Oedi- 
pus strivirig. For a curious kind of support for 
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his ideas, Fromm drags Westermarck, Briffault, 
Morgan, and Bachofen out of anthropological 
obscurity to which the best evidence has hereto- 
fore relegated them, so far as their notions of 
primitive matriarchates are concerned, and re- 
stores them to grace. The right to issue such 
papal dispensation appears to flow from two 
sources: (1) the matriarchy theory fits more 
neatly into Fromm’s own intuitive scheme of 
history; and (2) our rejection of Westermarck 
et al. derives from “resistance,” which develops 
unconsciously in the best of us since we are ex- 
posed to a patriarchal culture. 

Fromm’s other essay, “Sex and Character,” 
is interesting primarily to the extent that it re- 
veals clearly that his sense of the significance of 
the social group for human behavior is only 
typewriter deep. He finds his best answers in 
human biology and instinctive determinants. 
Could it be that his symbolic umbilicus with the 
father (all such convolutions are psychoanalyti- 
cally possible) is as yet uncut, despite his protes- 
tations to the contrary? In any event, the result 
is most disheartening. And as to the possible 
brilliance of Fromm’s speculations, I, for one, 
still prefer Freud and Thurber. 

Of the different summaries of family life in 

various areas, David Mandelbaum’s piece on 
India is particularly impressive. It reveals his 
genuine sense of sociological variables and their 
interrelationship, and it displays his ability to 
state clearly the limiting conditions of certain 
structural arrangements and to spell out, with 
a skill reminiscent of Malinowski, the functional 
implications of certain cultural arrangements 
for the ongoing social structure. 

Linton’s essay on the natural history of the 
family is a typical Lintonian tour-de-force, bril- 
liant, percipient, and—though, as usual, appar- 
ently unaware of the work of others—a valuable 
contribution to any symposium on the family. 
His argument for the historical priority of the 
conjugal family over all other types of family 
arrangements is neatly constructed. If the facts 
someday support his logic, this essay is likely to 
be a landmark in brief summaries of human 
social organization. 

Notestein’s essay “The Facts of Life,” which 
is a reprint with minor modifications of an earli- 
er essay by the same name, helps make the soci- 
ological reader aware of the real help which can 
be derived from a sure-footed knowledge of 
demographic facts. I would question only the 
perhaps premature optimism about the extent 


to which modern Western civilization “has” 
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overcome its chief demcgraphic problems,” es- 
pecially since the pessimistic details of the 
demographic problems of non-Western areas 
impinge more and more directly upon Western 
civilization. 

Merton’s essay on "Social Structure and 
Anomie”’ has a place in this present symposium 
only to the extent that this kind of sociclogical 
wisdom has a place in any symposium. As a par- 
ticular contribution to a family symposium, 
however, its value is almost nought. For, of 
thirty-one pages, only two are nominally con- 
cerned with the “family” as a social structure. 
Yet the sociological audience will, I think, be 
grateful for this extension and revision of Mer- 
ton’s 1938 essay by the same name. The details 
of the types of situations which are likely to 
evoke various types of adjustment are here 
traced. Moreover, the research literature since 
1938 has been incorporated into the article, so 
that one gets from this piece, as almost always 
from anything Merton wzites, a sense of his con- 
trol of the literature and a shrewd and economic 
use of it. It is this kind cf thinking and writing 
which demonstrates clearly how mutually fer- 
tile are fact and theory. - 

By comparison, Parsons’ essay on the social 
structure of the family is devoid of this sense, 
since it confines itself almost entirely to a formal 
structural analysis of the family organization in 
the United States today. There is the usual 
tendency to assume that certain functional con- 
sequences necessarily innere in certain struc- 
tural arrangements. Throughout the essay one 
also finds a number of implicit and explicit asser- 
tions for which no evidence is offered. Moreover, 
these assertions are often stated in terms which 
would require close and operational definition 
before there could be devised a research matrix 
within which one tould begin to investigate 
their truth or falsity. There is an apparent lack 
of concern for these matters. 

Withal, it is unquestionable that many of 
Parsons’ insights are richfy suggestive, and, in 
the last analysis, one may appeal to an earlier 
conception of a necessary division of labor in 
sociological enterprise which evoked this kind 
of emphasis of which Parsons is the leading and 
almost the only efficient practitione-. 

Most of the contributors join in identifying 
the consequences of West2rnization for the con- 
sanguine family type. It is withal gratifying to 
note a rather thoroughgoing acceptance of this 
development of the conjugal family structure as 
natural to the Westernizing process—Editor 
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Anshen to the contrary notwithstanding—-and 
to see in the majority of essays an attempt to 
estimate some of its probable implications. 

It is perhaps unfair to tax an editor with 
omissions, since any symposium must neces- 
sarily be selective. Yet, since the title of the 
volume contains the word “destiny,” one might 
have hoped for some speculation regarding pos- 
sible alternatives to the small-family unit as the 
primary agency of socialization. The examples 
of communal raising of children in the Soviet 
and in Israel, to mention two Westernizing soci- 
eiles, remain yet to be explored. The study of 
the personality structure, the social morale, and 
the sense of participation in and identification 
with the community which develop under such 
conditions seem, at this writing, to be a “must” 
for future research on family and society. 

Inexplicably omitted from the symposium is 
any serious consideration of ihe problems at- 
tendant upon increased divorce rates. It has be- 
come apparent that one of the predictable char- 
acteristics of the small, isolated, conjugal family 
is its fragility. Research now in progress by the 
able W. J. Goode is the beginning of systematic 
analysis of the consequences of divorce for adults, 
several hundreds of thousands of whomare direct- 
lv involved in divorce litigation in any one year 
in the United States. Kingsley Davis’ work on 
the adjustment of the children of divorced par- 
ents, whose number also runs into the hundreds 
of thousands, is also notably missing from the 
symposium, as is any contribution from this dis- 
tinguished student of family organization. 


MELVIN M. TUMIN 
Princeton University 


Rural Life in the United States. By CARL C. 
TAYLOR et al. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. Pp. xvilit+-549-+xu. $5.00. 

Rural society, like sgciety in general, is so 
complex and there is so much specialized knowl- 
edge available about its various phases that no 
single individual can adequately describe it en- 
tirely. Here a team of specialists has attempted 
to describe rural life in the United States. In- 
dividual, or pairs of, specialists have prepared 
the thirty separate chapters which are grouped 
under Part I, “Rural Society and Rural Sociol- 
egy”; Part IL, “Rural Organization”; Part HI, 
“Rural People”; Part IV, “Rural Regions”; and 
Part V, “Farmers in a Changing World.” With 
the exception of one thapter, the first and the 
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last sections—which lay the historical founda- 
tions for rural life and deal with its sccial psy- 
chology, farmers’ movements and farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and future trends—were written 
entirely by Carl Taylor. He also wrote three of 
the chapters dealing with type-farmirg areas 
and joined Schuler in the chapter on rural recre- 
ation and art and Raper in the chapter on land- 
owners and tenants. The rural sociologists who, 
like the present reviewer, were fortunate enough 
to have worked with and taught rural sociology 
in the Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School and American University with Taylor as 
the structure of this book was evolving have 
anxiously awaited its publication. 

Many of the chapters contain new data never 
before published in book form. For example, in a 
chapter entitled “Farm Laborers” Louis Ducoff 
presents in the space of thirteen pages the most 
up-to-date and comprehensive description avail- 
able in book form on the subject. Other excellent 
chapters aze those on population by Hagood; 
levels and standards of living by Schuler and 
McKain; rural health by Ensminger and Long- 
more; and the comparisons and contrasts of 
major type-farming areas by Raper. The book’s 
outstanding general features are the historical 
background of rural life written by Taylor and 
the large section encompassing one-third of the 
book on tvpe-farming areas. Perhaps because 
the agricul-ural economists developed the type- 
farming concept, the rural sociolog:sts have 
never eilectively exploited its use. Recently, 
however, several who have worked abroad— 
especially in Latin America, where the human 
geograpners had developed the region as a unit 
of analysis—have placed more emphasis on 
type-farming areas. Any person wanting a 
realistic view of rural life in the United States 
with a minimum of reading will find the section 
on type-farming the best available material. It 
is a must for foreigners who come here to study 
rural life, | 

As would be expected in a symposium of this 
type, there are duplicating materials and omis- 
sions. For mstance, in rural life today the vari- 
ous governmental bureaus, such as the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Administration, Forest Service, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and a host of others, 
wield a great influence on the people and their 
culture. Yet very little attention was given in 
the book to these organizations and their in- 
fluence on the people. Despite the ingreesing 
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evidence gathered by cultural anthropologists, 
sociometrists, industrial sociologists, and others 
concerning the importance of friendship or 
clique groups—several oi which may exist in 
any one neighborhood or which may extend over 
several neighborhoods or exist even where there 
is no neighborhood identification—there is no 
separate section devoted to this subject. In 
some places neighborhoods and clique groups 
are confused. This “blind spot” is, however, 
general among rural sociologists Another weak- 
ness inherent in the nature of the book is its lack 
of integration. If the type-farm concepts could 
have been used throughout in the chapters deal- 
ing with population, the family, and other sub- 
jects, the bock would have been greatly im- 
proved. Even with the shortcomings listed, it 
is among the three best introductory texts in 
rural sociology today. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Exploring the South, By Rupert P. VANCE, 
Joan E. Ivey, JR., and MARJORIE N. BOND. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. Pp. x+404. $3.50. 


The latest book on regions from the pen of 
Rupert P. Vance (et al.) is concerned largely 
with land and national resources. This is nat- 
ural for a study of regionalism, since the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of regions are natural 
resources. Inventions and ideas are not confined 
to regions. Indeed, transportation is breaking 
down some forms of regionalism, but on natural 
resources they have relatively slight infiuence. 
This book is designed for popular consumption, 
particularly among the young in our schools. It 
has, however, an unusually good bibliography 
which will be welcomed by the mature student 
and the research worker. The book is another il- 
lustration of the growing use of pictures. Text- 
books, especially for college, have been slow in 
making as much as they should of the camera, a 
really remarkable invention. The pictures in 
this book, for instance, of eroded soils, aban- 
doned homes, floods, and dams are much more 
impressive than their descriptions in words. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Political Parties. By ROBERT MICHELS. Trans- 
lated by EDEN and Crepar PAuL. Glencoé, 
ul.: Free Press, 1949. Pp. ix+416. $4.50. 
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It was the special merit of Michels to bring: 
psychology and sociology to the study of politi- 
cal phenomena. He stands close to the begin- 
ning of a tradition, if we trace it to Walter 
Bagehot, that has had too little Impact on the 
whole field of political science. In American po- 
litical science, Michels has been the inspiration 
in many ways for a small coterie of students, 
nurtured largely but not exclusively at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who have sought to find em- 
pirical confirmation for the broad theory 
sketched.in Political Parties. The renowned iron 
law of oligarchy developed in this book affirms 
that the nature of the human being, of political 
struggle, and of human organization must lead 
to the emergence of oligarchical tendencies in 
political and, indeed, in all social organization. 
Power will always concentrate in the hands of a 
bureaucratic minority. During the twenties and 
thirties in the United States the scientific, as 
opposed to the traditional, intuitive school of 
political scientists was noted for its acceptance 
of the basic outlook suggested by Michels’ gen- 
eralization. 

If the great merit of Political Parties was to 
turn the energies of at least a few prominent 
political scientists to the so-called “sociological” 
-—more strictly, the rigorously empirical—ap- 
proach to political behavior, it was an almost 
overweighing disadvantage that it induced a 
loose and unquestioned acceptance of a con- 
ceptual framework, almost a political philoso- 
phy, that lay concealed behind it. This hidden 
frame of reference succeeded in leading the sci- 
entific school into a cul-de-sac, with disastrous 
results. The theories derived from. the use of the 
scientific method had such unhappy political 
implications that the method itself was suspect, 
and as a result its adoption suffered a serious 
setback. It does nôt exceed the evidence to sug- 
gest that, had the classic exposition of the sci- 
entific approach to politics appeared in less sus- 
picious garb, political science today in the Unit- 
ed States might have been in greater methodo- 
logical harmony with psychology and sociology. 

Contrary to established prejudice, Michels 
was not the great innovator which tradition 
makes of him. His work stems directly out of 
the pioneer efforts of Mosca, Pareto, and Ostro- 
gorski. It was Mosca and Pareto who suggested 
the frame of reference in which Michels’ work 
is imbedded. They gave voice to the theory that 
power is hierarchically distributed in society; 
and, accordingly, in every form of political or- 
ganization, whether we wil it or not, real power 
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- must reside in the few, called variously “aris- 
tocracy,”’ “political class,” “elite,” or “bu- 
reaucracy.” Democracy is simply a particular 
structural disguise for concealing the locus of 
power, Ostrogorski would not go this far, as he 
felt that under the appropriate historical condi- 
tions power could be transferred to the people. 
But he did suggest that the way to find out 
where in any period power did lie was to study 
the operations of political parties through close 
and careful observation. By combining Ostro- 
gorski’s concern for facts with Pareto’s and 
Mosca’s assumption about the impossibility of 
democracy, and with his own interest in psy- 
chology, Michels had a mixture that gave the 
appearance of exclusive originality. 

Adoption, through Michels, of the elitist 
framework, developed by Mosca and Pareto, 
imposed a serious handicap in the United States 
on the study of power and bureaucracy. Elitism 
assumes that a political ruling class or elite 
must inevitably exist in all societies, that de- 
mocracy, conceived as the possession of a pre- 
dominance of power by the people, is a trans- 
parent impossibility. A framework such as this 
immediately limits and narrows the possible 
kinds of empirical research. It means that the 
investigator will devote himself solely to the 
composition of the elite and to the way in which 
it arrives and survives in the seat of power, espe- 
cially to the instruments used by the incum- 
bents and challengers. Lasswell’s Politics: Who 
Gets What, When, and How is a classic example of 
this kind of effort. It in turn inspired a good part 
of the scientific school of politics in the United 
States during the thirties. 

The elitist approach was not without dis- 
tinct merit. It helped in a positive way to open 
up the vast field of propaganda and public opin- 
ion, since these were essential instruments of 
manipulative power in the hands of an elite. 
However, those who unobtrusively adopted this 
framework were unable to devise empirical 
methods for locating the distribution of power. 
They were interested in the dynamics of power 
relations—how the politicians win political posi- 
tion. They were less concerned with the status 
aspects—who has how much power. In other 
words, little if any attempt was made to estab- 
lish indexes of power-distribution. Without such 
indexes, the theory that every society has its 
power-elite must remain at the level of aperçus, 
not of rigorously confirmed theory. If tech- 
niques could be devised for measuring and locat- 
ing power, then political scientists might be in a 
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better position to indicate under what condi- 
tions power does or might reside in the many. 
As matters now stand, the elitist schoo!, which, 
in the United States, received such impetus 
from Michels (Pareto and Mosca were not even 
translated until 1935 and 1939, respectively, 
whereas Political Parties was translated into 
English during the first World War), has used the 
concept so loosely that in spite of its contribu- 
tion by spurring on the study of propaganda 
and public opinion, its whole approaca is sus- 
pect. Failing to attempt a clear definition of its 
concepts, it could falsely conclude that the 
democratic distribution of power is eternally 
impossible. The fact that Lasswell’s recent 
abandonment of the strict elitist framework is 
concurrent with his attempt in Power and Per- 
sonality to define power clearly, is conclusive 
evidence of the constricting influence of elitism. 


Davin EASTON 
University of Chicago 


Paths te tte Present. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESING- 
ER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 
vii+317. $3.00. 


This collection of Arthur M. Schlesinger’s 
articles on various aspects of American civiliza- 
tion will be welcome to sociologists seeking use- 
ful generalizations about immigration, volun- 
tary associations, military and political institu- 
tions (with special emphasis on the presidency), 
the American city, American food habits, and 
social prophecy. These are discussed within the 
framework established in the first chapter, in 
which the American as a “new” man is de- 
scribed in terms of his historical development. 

At a <ime when so many of us in sociology 
are preoccupied with problems of technique and 
method, the work of Schlesinger, as one of our 
outstanding cultural historians of urban life, is 
highiy necessary. He brings to these studies a 
broad vision of American life which is a neces- 
sary cotnterpart to the more particularistic 
studies of the last two decades in the social sci- 
ences. Certainly any sociologist who is con- 
cerned with the meaning of urban life to those 
living within it can benefit from this collection 
of studies. 

Further aid in deepening the content of our 
knowledge of American urban life can be ob- 
tained from the suggestions for further reading 
in the fields covered in this book. These are 
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grouped under the topics covered in each chap- 
ter and will be useful to the student who is 
searching for a sound guide into these fields. 


Huca DALZIEL DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Enquéte de sociologie sur le ville d’ Auxerre (“So- 
ciological Survey of the City of Auxerre”). By 
CHARLES BETTELHEIM. Pp. 69. Fr. 130. Initi- 
ations aux recherches sur les idéologies écono- 
migues et les réalités sociales (“Introductions 
to Research in Economic Ideologies in Rela- 
tion to Social Realities”). By CHARLES BET- 
TELHEIM. Pp. 66. Fr. 130. Initiation aux re- 
cherches sur société et langage (‘Introduction 
to Research in Society and Language”). By 
MARCEL COHEN. Pp. 44. Initiation aux re- 
cherches de géographie électorale (‘“Introduc- 
tion to Research in the Geography of Vot- 
ing”). By FRancols GoGtEL. Pp. ọ5. Fr. 120. 
Imation aux recherches sur la sociologie de la 
connaissance (“Introduction to Research in 
the Sociology of Knowledge”). By GEORGES 
GURVITCH. Pp. 65. Fr. 120. Initiation aux re- 
cherches de sociologie juridique (“Introduc- 
tion to Research in the Sociology of Law”). 
By Henri Lévy-Brouut. Pp. 38. Fr. 6o. Ini- 
tiation aux recherches de géographie humaine 
(“Introduction to Research in Human Geog- 
raphy”). By MAXIMILIEN SORRÉ. Pp. 57. Fr. 
120. Paris: Centre de Documentation Uni- 
versitaire, 1947-48. 


Each of these small volumes is designed to 
clear the ground for research in a given field. 
The whole is an undertaking of the Center for 
Sociological Studies, which is the postwar body 
whose function it is to organize sociological in- 
vestigations in France. The organization of the 
Center, together with the establishment of a 
section for social sciences (the Sixth Section) in 
the Sorbonne, is evidence of the new energy 
among French sociologists. 

The “Introductions to Research” vary wide- 
ly in the amount of attention given to empirical 
method. The volume concerning the survey of 
the city or Auxerre is devoted entirely to em- 
pirical matters: the choice of the city in rela- 
tion to aims of the inquiry, the making of the 
questionnaire, the questiornaire itself, the re- 
cruiting and training of interviewers, the meth- 
ods of sampling the households, and a list of the 
tables which are to be made up in analyzing the 
data. It could, in fact, be considered a manual 
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for a general survey of social structure and 
standards of living in a city. 

In most of the other volumes a considerable 
amount of space is given to presenting a theo- 
retical system, with only brief discussion of spe- 
cific problems for research or of methods. Thus 
the volume of Lévy-Bruhl on tke sociology of 
law is a systematic discussion of the nature and 
sources of law in which he demorstrates the so- 
cial origins of law and discusses some of the re- 
lations between social change and law. The re- 
search he proposes is a rather pedestrian survey 
of legal practices concerning children in France: 
useful, certainly, but one does not see what hy- 
potheses concerning law and society are to be 
tested in the course of it. 

The best weaving-together of theory and re- 
search problems is that in Cohen’s volume on 
language and society. It bristles with hypotheses 
and with problems for research, all of them hav- 
ing a sociological rather than a merely linguistic 
turn. 

Of special theoretical interest are the lec- 
tures on ideologies by Bettelheim and those on 
the sociology of knowledge by Gurvitch. Bettel- 
heim discusses certain systems of 2conomic the- 
ory as ideologies reflecting the social structure 
of their time. Gurvitch, in discussing a possible 
sociology of scientific knowledge, suggests the 
ultra-sociological idea that a hiezarchy of the 
sciences is not fixed for all time by the logic of 
things but is itself a function of society. For 
stimulating ideas I would recommend especially 
the lectures of Bettelheim, Gurvitch, and Lévy- 
Bruhl. 

The Center is to be congratulated on pre- 
senting to its students such a variety of research 
problems, with a solid background of theory. 
The device of having the staff present their the- 
ories and research, problems to students and 
then publishing them is one which American 
universities and research bodies might well 
adopt. 

e EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Max Weber: The Methodology of tke Social Sci- 
ences. Translated and edited by Epwarp A. 
Suits and Henry A. Fincu. Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1949. Pp. xviii +188. $3.50. 


The primary content of this small volume is 
three essays, originally published by Max Weber 
independently of one another, but all included, 
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with a greater amount of other material, in the 
posthumous volume Gesammelte Aufsiize zur 
Wissenschaftslehre (1922). A considerable part 
of the most significant work of Weber has been 
previously published in English translation un- 
der the titles The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (1930), From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (1946), and Max Weber: The The- 
ory of Social and Economic Organization (1947). 
Although these, with the present volume, still 
leave us with a large part of the work of Max 
Weber unavailable in English translation, the 
fact that what, for American students of today, 
is probably the cream of his work had already 
been made available seems to have placed the 
translators of the present essays in an awk- 
ward position. They have performed, so to 
speak, a labor of piety toward the memory of a 
great scholar and thinker—one of the half-dozen 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century so- 
cial scientists of greatest significance to subse- 
quent generations. The awkwardness of their 
position is betrayed by the arrangement of the 
volume. Following Shils’s competent brief fore- 
word, there appears as the first essay the one 
‘which originally appeared much later than the 
other two: “The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutral- 
ity’ in Sociology and Economics” was first pub- 
lished near the end of Weber’s life, in 1917. Es- 
say II in the present volume, “ ‘Objectivity’ in 
Social Science and Social Policy,” which deals 
with much the same theme, was originally pub- 
lished in 1904; while Essay III, “Critical Studies 
in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences,’ ’ appeared 
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Eduard Meyer, is, in my opinion, more difficult 
to justify; I suspect that few American scholars 
will ever pay much serious attention to it; and 
the style and organization are peculiarly diffi- 
cult. Translations of some other parts of Max 
Weber’s work—but perhaps none that is not 
considerably longer—seem to me to be proba- 
bly more needed than this one was. 

These translations seem to me to be quite 
competent. The philosophical version of the 
German language, in which nearly all German 
sociologists of the past have written, is difficult 
at best; the verbiage of any particular essay im- 
plies a large and varied cor:text of German philo- 
sophical thought and literature which is not 
familiar to American scholars—especially not 
to American sociologists; and, accordingly, the 
preparation of a satisfactory translation of es- 
says such as these must be a formidable under- 
taking. American sociologists and other social 


_ scientists are, in my judgment, greatly indebted 


to the translators and to the publishers for mak- 
ing available to us the first two of these essays. 
To have the third available in English will cer- 
tainly do no harm; I hope the costs of printing 
it may be estimated to be reasonably justified. 
There has been, up to now, no abler, more pene- 
trating writing on the problem of “evaluation” 
in social science than that of Max Weber. 


Froynp N. House 
University of Virginia 


College Life and the Mores. By JANET AGNES 


ay 1905. 
z- This queer arrangement of contents probably 
~} reuects the translator-editors’ opinion, which 


KELLEY. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. xvi+308. $3.75. 


seems sound, that the essay which they have 
placed first in the volume, being the most im- 
portant and valuable of the three, ought to be 
placed where it would catch the casual reader’s 
attention; while their Essay II, being of closely 
related subject matter, ought to come next to it, 
leaving the remaining essay, of quite different 
character, to come last. 

The first two, dealing as they do, and very 
ably, with the still moot problem of the proper 
place, if any, of “evaluative judgments” in so- 
cial science, may be regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature available to American 
and English social scientists whose command of 
the German language is none too good. The 
publication of Essay ITI, a lengthy and involved 
discussion of the methodology of history in the 
form of the expressed views on this matter of 


This book was written primarily for person- 
nel workers and administrators in colleges. In it 
Dr. Kelley transmits her conviction that soci- 
ology and anthropology have important con- 
tributions to make to an understanding of stu- 
dent life. 

The writer has combed the literature of an- 
thropology and sociology in search of concepts 
to illuminate a thesis, whose validity is assumed, 
that the campus is a “veritable culture com- 
plex.” The thesis is illus-rated with material 
gathered, in the main, in interviews with college 
personnel workers and by culling the college 
press. The author is not concerned with study- 
ing any actual campus “culture complex” in 
order to prave her thesis cr test the validity of 
her concepts. For her there is only the technical 
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task of asking the right series of questions to 

‘have the campus culture reveal itself. This is the 
technique she hopes to transmit to the personnel 
workers and administrators, whose task she sees 
as the understanding of campus mores in order 
to improve them. 

The questions she asks are not couched in 
terms of any systematic framework. Oriented to 
the master-concept of the mores, they deal with 
the culture of the campus and its wider commu- 
nity, the group relationships within the campus 
community, and the psychological needs satis- 
fied by campus life. Within these more specific 
terms a systematic framework of institutional 
analysis might well have been devised. Her use 
of the term ‘‘mores” is so broad as to be mean- 
ingless for analysis, involving “a study of the 
total picture of student life and of the college 
community as well as separate analyses of the 
various parts of student life.” 

The specific questions set by Dr. Kelley 
raise doubts as to the worth of her suggested 
technique in the analysis of campus society and 
culture. Many are naive and superficial. The 
nine-question schedule on community environ- 
ment, for example, includes the following three 
questions: How many students live in its homes, 
work in its enterprises, mingle in its social life? 
Useiul though these questions may be, they will 
not acquaint personnel workers with the social 
and cultural background of the community in 
which the campus is situated, 

The chief limitation of this book is its appar- 
ent failure to realize the difficulty and complexi- 
ty of the study of society and culture. Schedules 
cannot take the place of sophisticated knowl- 
edge. The casual borrowing of concepts from an- 
thropology and sociology with no real under- 
standing of their nature and their use in analysis 
can only lead to sociologizing about common- 
sense knowledge and not to the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Dr. Kelley deserves real praise, 
however, for crossing departmental academic 
lines in pursuit of her problem. 


Harvey L. SMTH 
University of Chicago 


Man in Environment: An Iniroduction to Sociol- 
ogy. By Paur H. Lanpis. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. xx+684. $4.00. 


This is one more new textbook for use in the 
“general introductory” college course in sociol- 
ogy, and it is a rather creditable production. 
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Pitched at a fairly elementary level as compared 
with some other texts now current, it is clearly 
organized and, for the most part, clearly formu- 
lated throughout. Professor Landis has indi- 
cated in his preface that one of his purposes in 
writing this book was to reduce somewhat what 
he considers to have been the excessive empha- 
sis on culture and related concepts character- 
istic of some of the textbooks published in the 
recent past. In this endeavor I think he has suc- 
ceeded—without going to the cther extreme of 
giving only incidental reference to culture con- 
cepts. 

I judge that college students will find this 
book intelligible and at least moderately inter- 
esting; on the other hand, the author does not 
seem to have taken any special pains to be pro- 
vocative or stimulating. The device of illustrat- 
ing various concepts and generelizations by the 
use of passages drawn from students’ autobiog- 
raphies seems to me likely to ke effective. The 
book is marred by rather numerous evidences of 
insufficient care in the preparation of final copy 
for the printer and in proofreading. Perhaps the 
prize error is the identification of Harold D. 
Lasswell (p. 330) as “a key political scientist in 
the British Socialist Party.” 


Froyo N. House 
Universiiy of Virginia 


Labor-Management Relations in TVA: Report of 
the Joint Conunittee on Labor-Relations, 81st 
Congress. Prepared by ALEXANDER K. 
Curistiz. (S.R. 372.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. 63. 


Mr. Christie, who prepared the report at 
hand as consultgnt to the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 
has put together under seventeen headings a 
thorough outline of evolving employee-organi- 
zation-management relations within the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Foreword tells 
that the work is the product of “many months of 
intensive research and on-the-spot-investiga- 
tion.” The report begins with a sketch of the 
setting—a history of the Tennessee River and of 
the act creating the TVA. He then discusses re- 
lations between the Authority and the AF of L 
and professional employee organizations. He 
discusses such matters as the co-operative com- 
mittees, wage conferences, the apprenticeship 
program, the retirement system, and the role of 
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the personnel division. In a final section he 
evaluates briefly factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of the relationship. Of special interest is an 
account of the manner in which the Authority 
has adapted itself to jurisdictional disputes 
among the AF of L craft unions with which it 
does business. 

The report will fill a need long felt by those 
students, researchers, and teachers who have 
‘eard about” labor relations within the TVA 
but who have not seen a concise but comprehen- 
sive discussion of those relations. A partial 
check through an index of publications on the 
TVA reveals that, in the sixteen years since 
Congress passed the TVA Act, upward of one 
hundred publications bearing more or less di- 
rectly on employee-manager relations within 
the Authority have appeared. Most of the arti- 
cies, however, have been concerned with such 
restricted problems as personnel selection and 
administration, employee-training, employment 
policy, and union-management relations. They 
have been printed through such specialized 
media as the Congressional Record, the Minne- 
sola Law Review, the Journal of Electrical W ork- 
ers and Operators, and the Chemical and Engi- 
neering News. Aside from treatment as chapters 
in larger undertakings (such as C. Herman 
Pritchett’s The Tennessee Valley Authority), un- 
til now there has not appeared in print, so far 
as I know, a treatment of the TVA’s labor rela- 
tions program from the beginning to date. The 
reviewer’s experience has been that secondary 
materials on labor relations within the TVA are 
so widely scattered as to make the game of col- 
lecting them hardly worth the candle. Mr. 
Christie’s report provides the reader whose in- 
terest is in labor relations rather than in the 
TVA with a statement of labor relations in the 
TVA in a form to be read comfortably in an 
hour. 

It is in this way that Christie makes his 
chief contribution to oup growing literature on 
the TVA. This literature is, in turn, of growing 
importance to the social sciences. The steadily 
accumulating body of secondary sources on the 
TVA reflects the continuing interest of social 
scientists and administrators in one of the most 
far-reaching organizational experiments of our 
times. David E. Lillienthal, whose name has 
come to be symbolic of the administrative pro- 
ficiency which characterizes the agency, once 
said “the TVA was initiated frankly as an ex- 
periment; it has been administered in the 
spirit of exploration ¢nd innovation.” This spir- 
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it, and the TVA’s unique status as a public cor- 
poration for regional development, has from the 
beginning endowed it with a peculiar fascination 
for students of social organization. 

But a factor of probably equal weight in ac- 
counting for the interest of social scientists in 
the TVA has been the degree to which the agen- 
cy has called upon the services of social scien- 
tists. The TVA has, from the beginning, bor- 
rowed freely from the storehouses of abstract 
knowledge. Now, like a good neighbor, it is re- 
turning in full measure -what has been bor- 
rowed. 

Christie has attempted in sixty-three pages 
to present a comprehensive outline of relations 
between the various groups within the agency 
and to trace the emergence of these relations. 
This is a difficult undertaking even had the re- 
searcher allowed himself several hundred pages. 
Lack of documentation will also prove a serious 
handicap to those who may wish to follow up 
leads presented by the report. 

Orvis COLLINS 
Chicago 


A Theory of the Labor Movement. By SELIG 
PERLMAN. New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 
1949. Pp. x+321. $2.75. 


Although Professor Perlman has become 
known primarily as an economist and as a his- 
torian following in the tradition of John R. 
Commons, the problems dealt with in this book, 
as well as the methods of handling these prob- 
lems, have considerable significance for the soci- 
ologist. While sociologists have turnec their at- 
tention to industrial phenomena, they have, on 
the whole, not seriously considered the socio- 
logical aspects of the labor movement. This 
book is important both for the indications it af- 
fords of the need for a sociology of labor and for 
its real contributions to such a sociology. More- 
over, it is not necessary to agree fully with the 
specific theories advanced by Perlman (certain- 
ly not with his interpretation of Marx) to recog- 
nize this importance. 

Originaily written in 1928 and reissued with- 
out revision in 1948, this work offers, first, a 
comparison of the development of the labor 
movement in Russia, Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States. Special attention is paid 
to the prevailing institutional and cultural 
frameworks within which these movements took 
form and which imparted to them their special 
natures. Thus, writes Pezlman, if in Ryssia the 
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labor movement became incorporated in a suc- 
cessful revolutionary movement, if in Germany 
it resisted this incorporation, and if in Great 
Britain and tke United States it developed into 
political and apolitical trade-unionism, respec- 
tively, these facts are to be explained in terms 
of the existent balance of social forces, operating 
in relationship to the almost universal psychol- 
ogy of the workingman. For example, in the 
United States the labor movement has been 
shaped by the strength of the institution of 
private property, the lack of class-consciousness 
among American workingmen, and the inade- 
quacy of the political mstrument. 

Second, Perlman attempts to develop a sys- 
tematic theory of the underlying psychological 
and social forces governing the development of 
labor movements. Rejecting what he considers 
to be the Marxian concept of “labor in the grip 
of an abstract force tending toward some in- 
evitably determined end,” the author argues 
that the major sources of worker motivation are 
to be found in the job situation and in the work- 
er’s relation to it. This job situation is necessari- 
ly one of scarcity; the worker is essentially con- 
cerned with the capturing and securing of a 
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scarce commodity. His action is to be interpret- 
ed, therefore, as essentially “eccnomic,” in the 
narrow sense of that term, rather than as direct- 
ed toward grandiose aims of world-wide change. 
This latter aim is, rather, the product of intel- 
lectuals who see in the labor movement a vehi- 
cle for the fulfilment of their utopian dreams. It 
is for this reason that the record of the intel- 
lectual is one of constant defeat and disillusion- 
ment. The whole course of development of the 
labor movement, then, may be described as an 
oscillation between the leadership provided by 
intellectuals and their converts in the working 
class, on the one hand, and the constantly re- 
asserted demands of the workers for immediate 
aims——better working conditions, higher wages, 
shorter hours, and so on—on the other. 

Emphasis is placed on the comparative meth- 
od of investigation throughout the book. Treat- 
ment of the sociological context of human ac- 
tion closely parallels the methodology of many 
contemporary sociologists. The style of the book 
is compact; the thought is lucidl: set forth. 


EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 
University of Wisconsin 
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organization, development of “‘grass-roots” col- 
laboration in the programs, etc. 


a 
SHERA, JESSE H. Foundations of the Public Library. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
ix-+ 308. $5.00. A social history of the public li- 
brary movement in New England from 1629 to 


1855. 


SHISTER, JOSEPH. Economics of the Labor Market. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. Pp. xxiii-+ 
590. Textbook on the labor force in relation to 
population; the institutions of the labor market, 
unions, bargaining; roles of management and 
government. 


SHOTWELL, JAMES T. Lessons on Security and Dis- 
armament from the History of the League of Na- 
tions. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 149. $2.25. 
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SIMPSON, SIDNEY Post, and Stone, JULIUS. Cases 
and Readings on Law and Society in Three Books. 
Book One: Lew and Soctety in Evolution. Pp. 692. 
Book Two: Lew in Modern Democratic Society. 
Pp. 693-2592. Book Three: Lew, Totalitarianism - 
and Democracy. Pp. 1593-2389. St. Paul, Minn.: 
West Publishing Co., 1948. Three sourcebooks in 
anthropology and sociology, starting with unor- 
ganized society and going through to large mod- 
ern societies, both democratic and totalitarian. 
Selections from classic and modern social scien- 
tists. 


SOCIAL AND Economic PLANNING COUNCIL. Eco- 
nomic Aspecis of the Gold Mining Indusiry (Re- 
port No. If). Pretoria, South Africa: Social and 
Economic Planning Council, 1948. Pp. 64. 6s. 6d. 
Report on place of gold-mining in the South Afri- 
ca econcmy, its cost structure, revenues, and 
probable future. Of sociological interest are data 
on occupational distribution of European and na- 
tive population, and a chart showing the rela- 
tive cost of the European and native labor used 
in milling a ton of ore. There are seven natives to 
one European in the industry, but the European 
labor cost per ton milled is about equal to cost of 
native labor. 


SPRIGLE, Ray. In the Land cf Jim Crow. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+ 215. $2.50. 
A white newspaperman passes for Negro in the 
South to get this story. 


STENDLER, CELIA Burns. Children of Brasstown. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Hlinois Press, 1949. 
Pp. 103. A study of the awareness of social class 
position by children in an industrial city—chil- 
dren’s recognition of position at various ages, at- 
titudes toward classes, etc., followed by a chapter 
on implications for education. 


SreveNs, Henry BAILEY. The Recovery of Culture. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvii-+ 247. 
$3.00. An essay on how man went astray in the 
eating of flesh and in war-making, and concern- 
ing agriculture as the base of culture. 


TABA, HILDA; BRADY, ELIZABETH HALL; et ef. Cur- 
riculum in Intergroup Relations: Case Studies in 
Instruction for Secondary Schools. (“Intergroup 
Education in Co-operating Schools Work in 
Progress Series.”) Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. Pp. viii- 168. $1.25. 


THomas, Warp. Stranger in the Land. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. 373. $3.50. A 
novel ofa city high-school teacher, with minority 
angles. 


THORNBURG, Max WESTON; Spry, GRAHAM; and 
SOULE, GEORGE. Turkey: An Economic Appraisal. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. Pp. 
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xvi-+ 324. $3.50. Analysis of agriculture, trans- 
port, trade, and industry with extensive data 
tables. 


TurNEY-HicH, Harry HOLBERT, General Anthropol- 
ogy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 
Pp. xx-+ 581. $4.09. Parts on archeology, ethnag- 
raphy, ethnology, and social anthropology. 


UNITED Nations, Lake Success, New York. Year- 
book on Human Rights for 1947. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+ 581. 
$6.00. Summaries of pertinent laws by country; 
international agreements; and documents and 
activities of the United Nations in matters of 
human rights. 


VAN INGEN, Puri, M.D. The New York Academ 
of Medicine: Its First Hundred Years. New York: 
Columbia University Fress, 1949. Pp. xii+ 573. 
$īo.co. A history basec on official minutes, rec- 
ords, and news reports. The successive chapters 
are named for the presidents and each deals with 
the period of a presidency; hence, interesting but 
not very systematic. As is usual in institutional] 
histories, the conflicts of the earlier days are re- 
ported more freely than recent ones. 


VANCE, RUPERT B.; Ivey, Jonn E., JR; and BOND» 
Marjorie N. Exploring the South. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 
x-+4¢4. $3.50. An attractively written and illus- 
trated report on the south, its people, resources, 
agriculture, and industry. “Written primarily for 
young Southerners.” 


WAEL, JEAN. A Short History of Existentialism. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 58. $2.75. 
A brief paper with discussion by several philoso- 
phers. 


WALKER, JAMES BLAINE. The Epic of American In- 
dustry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xli-+ 513. $5.00. An enthusiastic account of Amer- 
ican free enterprise from the Pilgrims, who came 
over to be capitalists, through Paul Revere, to 
Production for Victory in World War IT, all com- 
bined with many warnings against false philos- 
ophies. 


WARNE, Coston E.; Doucras, Dororay W.; 
Hawkins, Everetr C.; ef al. (eds.). Labor in 
Postwer America. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Remsen Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+ 765. $10.00. Thirty-two papers on 
basic labor conditions, labor law, labor relations 
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in key industries, and on the status of special 
groups of workers, such as women, Negroes, 
clerical workers, etc. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC OPINION LABORATORY. Adult 
Education (Bulletin No. 3, Technical Section 3). 
Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 62. Survey to discover what people in state of 
Washington know about adult education facil- 
ities and what interest they have or might have 
in them. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC OPINION LABORATORY. Old 

- Age Pensions (Bulletin No. 2, Section B). Seat- 

tle, Wash.: University of Washington, 1948. Pp. 
30. A survey. 


WERTHAM, FREDRIC, M.D. The Show of Violence. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949. Pp. 279. 
$3.00. A psychiatrist’s book about murder, how 
murderers “beat the rap,” and Low murder could 
be prevented. 


WITTFOGEL, K. A., and Carta-SHenc, Fenc. History 
of Chinese Society, Liao (907-1125). Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1949. Pp. xv-+ 
752. Published as Volume 36, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society. Divided into six- 
teen sections, each containing an analytic intro- 
duction and annotated translations of Chinese 
texts or a tabulated digest of relevant data. The 
reasons for selection and arrangement of the sub- 
ject matterare given in the Genezal Introduction. 
The principles underlying the translation are dis- 
cussed in the Technical Introduction. In the body 
of the publication, sources are cized by abbrevia- 
tions which are listed with full titles in the Bibli- 


ography. 


Woop, James PLaystep. Magazines in the United 
States; Their Social and Economic Influence. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. x-++ 312. $4.00. 
Presentation is (1) chronological and by (2) type 
of magazine. Chapters on influence on the reader 
and similar matters. 


WOODWARD, ERNEST LLEWELLYN; CPPENHEIMER, J. 
ROBERT; CARR, EDWARD HALLETT; et al. Founda- 
tions for World Order. Denver: University of 
Denver Press, 1949. Pp. 174. $3.00. A symposium 
on historical, political, scientific, moral, econom- 
ic, and constitutional foundation for world order; 
and on dependent peoples and national power 
and world order. 
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“Best in the current field...” 


GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Harry Holbert Turney-High 
University of South Carolina 


Published only a few months ago, the many excellent features of this introductory text 
are being recognized by an increasing number of experienced teachers of anthropol- 
ogy. 

SOME IMMEDIATE REACTIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE ADOPTIONS 


University of Arizona University of Colorado 

University of Southern California Willarnette University 

University of Connecticut De Pauw University 

University of California State Colleze of Ag. & Eng. of the Uni- 
(Santa Barbara Campus) versity of North Carolina 

Indiana University University of South Carolina 

University of Richmond University of Virginia 

University of Kentucky University of Michigan 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 


“Well adapted to an elementary course, A very happy thought was the inclusion of a 
brief ethnographic survey (Part II)—as far as I know, an original feature.” 
, Rosert H. Lowi, University of California 


*‘Anexcellently prepared and organized text.” E>warp B. Dawson, University of Colorado 


“Tt is truly unusual today to find a good general text in anthropology that has not 
become completely overbalanced by a social or psychclogical approach.” 
CLIFFORD Evans, JR., University of Virginia 


“The great merit of the book is its simplicity and the author’s capacity for stating the 
obvious (to an anthropologist) in an interesting manner. I think it will do very well for 
an introduction to the subject.” RicHarD K. BEARDSLEY, University of Michigan 


“A good text for introductory courses and good reading for the layman who wants to 
know what anthropology is.” Guy B. Jounson, University of North Carolina 


“Very interesting, simply written, and clear.” THeopore C. WEILER, University of Maine 


6 
“This elementary text for the beginner is the best in the current field. The division of 
subject matter is excellent, the well-chosen, numerous illustrations make the book for- 
the novice. It is a solid contribution to the field of anthropology with its interest-stim- 


ulating and comprehensive content.” - CHARLES E. Snow, Unizersity of Kentucky 
May 1949 562 pages 55x8} -o Istrated $4.00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue l New York 16 





Angell, University of Michigan. 


“,.. 1 regard it not only as a real contribution to the subject of drug addic- 
tion, but as a model of scientific method in sociology.”—Prof. Robert C. 





Opiate Addiction 


By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH, indiana University 


A controversial analysis of the psycho-physiological mechanisms operating 
in the acquisition and continuance of the opiate habit. Utilizing clinical and 
case materials, this work is of particular significance to the problem of 


sociological method. 


“,'.. This study is one of the outstanding contributions in the field of human 
behavior.”—Prof. L. Guy Brown, Rhode Island State.College. 


“,». Itis a very important contribution to the opium question.”—Paul Wolf, 
M.D., former adviser on drug addiction to the League of Nations. 
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A New Publication: 


“PSYCHODRAMA AND SOCIODRAMA 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION” 


Edited by 


ROBERT BARTLETT HAAS 
University of Southern California 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
J. L. Moreno 


Approximately 300 pages. Now ready, $6.75 cloth- 
bound; $6.00 paper bound. With charts and il- 
lustrations, glossary and index. Spectal price for 
students, paper bound issue, $5.00. 


This is a valuable textbook for educators, students 
and teachers at all grade levels, who are concerned 
with ways to resolve “problems of human inter- 
relations” so that real learning may occur. It con- 
tains contributions by more than thirty educators 
showing the application of psychodrama, socio- 
drama, role playing, sociometry and other, related 
group and action centered techniques on various 
educational levels, from elementary school to 
university. - 


- Published by 


BEACON HOUSE INC. 


P.O. Box 311 


Beacon, New York 


' Bloomington, Indiana 


‘Cloth, $3.00 , 






Two Important Publications 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


A quarterly journal of philosophy containing re- 
views of important new books in philosophy and a 
comprehensive survey of periodical literature in 
this field. An editorial board of 5o internationally . 
distinguished philosophers. In USA, $4 per year; 
foreign, $5 per year. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 


With an Introduction by DR. W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ 


Segond Edition, Revised 
Edited by 
W. D. GOULD, G. B. ARBAUGH, and R. F. MOORE 


Presents a concise survey of the major oriental 
philosophies. Extensive readings follow each chap- 
ter. Designed for text Sr reference use. 


Contents:.The Light From the East-—-Indian 
Philosophy——Philosophy of Hinduism—Jainism— 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy—Buddhism— 
Tibetan Buddhism—Chinese Philosophy and 
Confucius—Mencius—Lao Tzu—Chuang Tzu— 
Japanese Philosophy. Readings from the Rig Veda, 
Taitoa Bodka, Vakya Sudha, Kataa U panishad, 
Bhagavad Gita, Niyamsara, Dhammapada, Ana- 
tects, Book of Mencius, Tao Te Chinz, Nihongi, ete. 


_ Send‘for complete catalog. 
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Haue you considered 
MARRIAGE 


A straightforward, brief, and realistic discussion of the problems of marriage . 
in their relation to personal adjustment and social living. “It is not a rehash of 
similar books; it is rooted in scholarship,” says Schcol and Society. $2.75 


Robert A. Harper’s 


John H. Furbay’s 
WORKBOOK MANUAL 
for MARRIAGE and the FAMILY 


The 18 chapters in this extensively used manual cover the topics usually con- 
sidered in college courses on marriage and the family. In each, after a brief in- 

) troductory summary and two blank pages for lecture notes, there are discussion 
questions and an extensive bibliography. “A very usable workbook,” says Mar- 
riage and the Family. $2.00 


35 West 32nd Street 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROPTS, INC. 


New York 1, New York 


Sociology @ A Study of Society and Culture 


SECOND EDITION 


Contents 
What Sociology Is and What It Tries to Do 


Part 1 Society, Culture, and Personality 


The Major Forms of Group Life—The Nature 
of Culture— Variability of Culture—Social-Cul- 
tural Processes—Social-Cultur&l Processes (Con- 
tinued)—Heredity, Maturation, and Environ- 
ment—The Foundations of Personality—Social- 
ization and the Personality 


© 
Part 2 Place and People 


Geographic Factors in Social-Cultural Life— 
Race and Racialism—Problems of World Popu- 
lation—Differentials in Population—Primary 
Communities—Urban Communities—Regions 
and Regionalism 


Kimball Young, Chairman, ['epartment of Sociology, Northwestern University 


Part 3 Basic Institutions and Processes: 

The Family: Its Institutions—The Family: In- 
terpersonal Relations—Education: Its Structure 
and Function—Religion—Play and Esthetic Ex- 
perience—Sociological Aspects of the Economic 
Order—Sociological Aspects of the Political Or- 
der—-War, Peace, and International Relations 


Part 4 Social Relations Based on Role and Status 
Role and Status as Related to Age-—Sex Differ- 
ences in Role and Status-—Specialization and 
Leadership—Stratification and Class Structure 


Part 5 Control and Change 


Social Control—Social-Cultural Change—Prog- 
ress anid Planning—Theory and Practice in 
Planning 648 pages $5.00 


American Book Company 





Social Wo r k AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD 


Herbert Stroup, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Brooklyn College 


Written in nontechnical language, this book provides a readable and respon- 
sible picture of the nature of social work and its various functions at the present 
time. The theoretical discussion is supported consistently by verified case sum- 
maries. Major stress is on contemporary developments, but in order that the stu- 
dent may better understand these, the author has traced the history of social 
work in America. 711 pages $5.00 


Rural Sociology 


Lowry Nelson, Professor of Scciology, University of Minnesota 


Challenging the student’s attention and interest, this text presents a thoughtful 
consideration of those factors of rural community life which cause social prob- 
lems in simple family living. Its organization is at once systematic and flexible. 
The presentation of theory is supported by a wealth of up-to-date statistics 
gathered from a variety of reliable sources. 533 pages $4.75 


American Book Company 
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A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DEMOGRAPHY 
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20TH CENTURY ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Edited by GLENN E. HOOVER, Miils College 
with the collaboration of nineteen eminent scholars 


ie THIS stimulating book, twenty of the most perplexing economic problems 
of our time are analyzed by professional economists, Each contributor was 
asked to express his opinions freely, without regard to the opinions of the others. 
Although written primarily for the general reader, S7 -udents and teachers of eco- 
nomics will find it invaluable. 

“A succession of economists has taken up questions of the day-—wages, prices, 
social security, international economic policy, agricultural policy, monetary or- 
ganization—in an attempt to explore the economic issues raised by these very 
practical questions. THIS IS A USEFUL SERVICE WHICH SHOULD GIVE 
WIDE CIRCULATION TO THE BOOK.”—Dr. Jobn B. Condliffe, Professor of 
Economics, University of California. 


From The Table of Contents 
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A sociological study 
of adjustment to life 
in a concentration camp 


Community 
Under Stress 


By Elizabeth Head Vaughan 


HIS new book is based on the day-to-day 

record of life in a wartime Japanese concen- 
tration camp in the Philippines ... among people 
of many races, nationalities, social classes, reli- 
gions and professions. 

Sociologists and social psychologists will 
find much that is new and valuable in this in- 
vestigation of the prisoner's reaction to camp 
life—the choice of leadership in a crisis situ- 
ation, the critical tensions, the patterns of sur- 
vival and adjustment, the effect of previous 
cultural background on the individual’s re- 
sponse to calamity. | 


Just published, $2.30 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


All the papers contained in the issue except the 
last are revised and condensed versions of addresses 
presented at the Seminar on Communication and 


Public Opinion, which was conducted at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, August 1-September 3, 1949, 
under the direction of Bernard Berelson ‘of the 
Committee on Communication and Clyde W. Hart 
of the National Opinion Research Center. 


Leo Lowenthal is chief of the Program Evalua- . 


tion Branch of the International Broadcasting 
Division of the Department of State, a member of 
the Institute of Social Research, and lecturer in 
sociology at Columbia. His paper, ‘‘Historical 
Perspectives of Popular Culture,” is a description of 
popular culture as a function of industrialization 
and urbanization, followed by an analysis of Ger- 
man, English, and American research on the culture 
of the mass. 


In ‘Public Opinion and Social Class” Arthur 
Ko=znhauser, professor of psychology at Wayne Uni- 
versity, examines the defects in the practice, current 
among sccial scientists, of explaining opinion in 
terms of class and finds them to be chiefly the failure 
to select class attributes critically and to show how 
the attributes selected bear upon opinion formation. 


Sociological and psychiatric formulations of the 
nature of personality are brought to bear upon an 
analysis of the opinion-making process in ‘‘Public 
Opinion and Personality.” The author, Herbert 
Goldhamear, associate professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, is at present on leave of ab- 
sence in Washington with the RAND Corporation. 


Samuel A. Stouffer, of the department of social 
relations, Harvard, in “Some Observations on Study 
Design in Social Research,” describes various possi- 
bilities in the configuration of experimental and con- 
tro] groups in the investigation of social phenomena. 


In “Problems in the Collection of Opinicn-Re- 
search Data” Herbert Hymah, 2 research director on 
the New York staff of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, describes current studies of the ‘Sn- 
terviewer effect,” that is, how the personal and social 
characteristics of an interviewer may influence the 
opinions elicited from the person being interviewed. 


Frederick F. Stephan is professor of social statis- 
tics at Princeton and director of study of sampling 
theory and practices for the Social Science Research 


Council and the National Research Council. His 
Ss 





MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Study in False Social Perception 









By 
GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


In this document Dr. Ichheiser 
uses the method of phenomenol- 
ogy in analyzing the mechanisms 
which distort social perceptions 
and bring confusicn in human 
relations. 









Copies of this monograph may be or- 
dered at $1.25 a copy. Orders and 
inquiries about quantity discounts 
should be addressed to: University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 









paper on ‘‘Sempling,” a general consideration of 
methods of sampling, was read as a preliminary to 
an analysis of sampling procedures used in the 1948 
election study conducted in Elmira, New York, pre- 
sented by Philip J. McCarthy of Cornell. 


Hans Speier ischief of the Social Science Division 
of the RAND Corporation. In ‘“The Historical De- 
velopment of Public Opinicn” he defines public 
opinion as a phenomenon of middle-class civiliza- 
tion which grew with the development of the eco- 
nomic and coavivial institutions of Western society 
and which in modern democratic states is imperfect- 
ly effective. 


“Report on an Educational Campaign: The Cin- 
cinnati Plan for the United Nations,” though not a 
contribution to the Seminar on Communication and 
Public Opinion, is included in this issue because it is 
a case study in mass education. The experiment 
which it describes demonstrates that, unless informa- 
tion is functicna], it will be disregarded by the very 
public it seeks to instruct. The authors are Shirley 
A. Star, senio? study director in the Chicago office of 
the Nationel Opinion Research Center, and Helen 
MacGill Hughes, research consultant for the 
NORC and the assistant editor of this Journal. 


Widely Adopted 


LINDESMITH-STRAUSS 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A THOROUGHLY INTEGRATED TEXT 
THAT CHALLENGES STUDENTS 


x 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES OF POPULAR CULTURE 
LEO LOWENTHAL 


ABSTRACT 


Since the Renaissance the problem of popular culture has always been discussed in either a moralistic 
or a psychological vein. But popular culture may be studied as a phenomenon of social expedients in con- 
trast to art, which follows its own immanent norms. Difficulties which the standard methods of empirical 
research incur in dealing with the concrete phenomena of popular culture may be avoided if a historical and 
philosophical frame of reference is used. Such qualitative approaches as exist are permeated with categories 
like the decline of the individual, the interdependency of social control and mass communications, the psy- 


chology of wish-fulfilling, and the like. 


This paper was written to be provocative, 
by one who has been engaged in empirical 
research for a considerable number of 
years end who has recently been charged 
with the administration of a. large-scale re- 
search program. The author has taken it 
upon himself to act as the spokesman for an 
approach to popular culture which some will 
call “social theory” and others ‘obsolete, 
abstract criticism.” Specifically, the paper 
deals with aspects of the historical and the- 
oretical frame of reference which seem to me 
to be a basic requirement for the study of 
mass communications 4nd yet a blind spot 
in contemporary social science. 1 know of 
no better statement with which to highlight 
this blind spot in contemporary analyses of 
mass phenomena than De Tocqueville’s re- 
marks on the fact-finding obsession of the 
American mind a century ago: 


The practice of Americans leads their minds 
to fixing the standard of their judgment in them- 
selves alone. As they perceive that they succeed 
in resolving withouteassistance all the little 


difficulties which their practical life presents, 
they readily conclude that everything in the 
world may be explained, and that nothing in it 
transcends the limits of the understanding. 
Thus they fall to denying what they cannot 
comprehend; which leaves them but little faith 
for whatever is extraordinary and an almost in- 
surmountable distaste for whatever is super- 
natural. As it is on their own testimony that 
they are accustomed to rely, they like to dis- 
cern the okject which engages their attention 
with extreme clearness; they therefore strip 
off as much as possible all that covers it; they 
rid themselves of whatever separates them from 
it, they remove whatever conceals it from sight, 
in order to view it more closely and in the broad 
light of day. This disposition of mind soon leads 
them to condemn forms, which they regard as 
useless and inconvenient veils placed between 
them and the truth. 


My plea on behalf of these “‘veils” takes 
the form oŻ five rather unsystematic groups 
of observations: (1) I shall indicate that the 


t Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York: Knopf, 1945), p. 4. 
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discussion of popular culture has a century- 
old tradition in modern history; (2) the his- 
torical locus of popular culture today will be 
fixed; (3) an attempt will be made to evalu- 
ate the over-all approach of empirical re- 
search to the social function of contem- 
porary popular culture; (4) the current phil- 
osophical, qualitative, nonresearch analysis 
- of popular culture will be summarized 
briefly; and (5) some programmatic notes 
will be offered on the relationship between 
social criticism and social research. 


I. POPULAR CULTURE—-AN OLD DILEMMA 


In a survey recently undertaken of radio- 
listening habits in a fcreign country, one of 
the respondents remarked: 


Radio is the companion of the lonely. It has 
made gigantic strides for almost half a century. 
Women in particular, especially those with 
small pensions and without other resources, who 
are completely isolated, are now in touch with 
the whole world thanks to the radio, They 
have undergone a regular transformation; they 
have found a kind of second youth. They are 
up-to-date and they know the stars of the head- 
lines, of the theatre, the movies, the world of 
sports, etc. I have heard village people, dis- 
cussing the merits of Mozart and Chopin, refer 
to what the radio had said. 


In quite the opposite vein another woman 
revealed that she did not havea radio set in 
her home. Asked to explain why, she an- 
swered: 


Because once there is a set in the house, one 
cannot resist. Everybody listens idiotically, the 
kids and the others too. When we stay wita 
my friend G., my husband plays with the radio 
all the time. 


Her view was supported by a male re- 
spondent, who also refuses to permit a radio 
in the house. He believes that studies, con- 
versation, and activity around the house 
provide enough interest, that the indiscrimi- 
nate outpouring of music and talk over the 
radio lowers everyone's intellectual level. 

These spontaneous remarks reveal two 
leitmotifs which have run continuously 
through the modern era: on the one hand, a 
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positive attitude toward all instrumentali- 
ties for the socialization of the individual; on 
the other hand, a deep concern about the 
inner fate of the individual under the im- 
pact of the leveling powers of institutional 
and other organized forms of leisure activity. 
This basic dilemma concerning man’s exist- 
ence beyond the requirements of biological 
and material survival, the vital question of 
how to live out that stretch of life which is 
neither sleep nor work, can be said to have 
found its classic intellectual expression in a 
philosophical dialogue that never took 
place. Montaigne in the sixteenth century 
took stock of the situation of the incividual 
after the breakdown of medieval culture. He 
was particularly struck by the phenomenon 
of loneliness in a world without feith, in 
which tremendous pressures were being 
exerted on everyone under the conditions of 
a‘ postfeudal society. To escape destruction 
by these pressures, to avoid becommg lost 
in the horrors of isolation, Montaigne sug- 
gested distraction as a way out: 


Variety always solaces, dissolves, and scat- 
ters. If I cannot combat it, I run away from it; 
and in running away I double and change my 
direction. By changing place, occupatian, com- 
pany, I escape into the crowd of other thoughts 
and diversions, where it loses my trace, and 
leaves me safe.... 

Is it reasonable that even the arts should 
take advantage of and profit by our natural 
stupidity and feebleness of mind? The barrister, 
says Rhetoric, in that farce they call pleading, 
will be moved by the sound of his own voice 
and his feigned ¢motion, and will suffer himself 
to be cozened by the passion he is acting. He 
will affect a real and substantial grief in this 
mummery he is playing, to transmit ic to the 
jury who are still les® concerned in the matter 
than‘he. Like those men who are hired at funerals 
to assist in the ceremonial of mourning, who sell 
their tears and grief by weight and measure; 
for, although they are stirred by borrowed 
emotions, it is certain that, through the habit 
of settling their countenance to suit the occa- 
sion, they are often quite carried away and 
affected with genuine melancholy.? 


2E. J. Trechmann (trans.), The Essays of Mon- 
taigne (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), 
II, 291 ff. j 
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It is significant that quite a few basic 
concepts which we have been accustomed 
to regard as very modern emerge as early as 
the sixteenth century: escape, distraction, 
entertainment, and, last but not least, vicar- 
ious living. 

The reply to Montaigne came a century 
later. Commercial culture had developed in 
the meantime, and the waning influence of 
religion, pre- or post-Reformation, had 
made itself felt much more strongly in the 
average way of life. Restlessness, the search 
for relief everywhere and anywhere, had be- 
come a major social phenomenon. It was 
then that Pascal spoke up against the com- 
plete surrender of man to self-destroying 
restlessness: 


Men are entrusted from infancy with the care 
of their honor, their property, their friends, and 
even with the property and the honor of their 
friends. They are overwhelmed with business, 
with the study of languages, and with physical 
exercise; and they are made to understand that 
they cannot be happy unless their health, their 
honor, their fortune and that of their good 
friends be in good condition, end that a single 
thing wanting will make them unhappy. Thus 
they are given cares and business which make 


them bustle about from break of day—lIt is,. 


you will exclaim, a strange way to make them 
happy! What more could be done to make them 


miserabler—Indeed! what could be done? We 


should only have to relieve them from all these 
cares; for then they would see themselves: 
they would reflect on what they are, whence 
they came, whither they go, and thus we cannot 
employ and divert them too much. And this is 
why, after having given them‘so much business, 
we advise them, if they have some time for 
relaxation, to employ it in amusement, in 
play, and to be always fully occupied. 

How hollow and full’of ribaldry is the heart 
of man! 


Again and again he warned against what 
he called “diversion” as a way of life which 
could lead only to permanent unhappiness: 


When I have occasionally set myself to con- 
sider the different distractions of men, the pains 
and perils to which they expose themselves at 


3 Blaise Pascal, Pensées (Loncon and New York: 
Everyman’s Library, 931), P. 42. 
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court or in war, whence arise so many quarrels, 
passions, bold and often bad ventures, etc., I 
have discovered that all the unhappiness of 
men arises from one single fact, that they cannot 
slay quietly in their own chamber. 


. They have a secret instinct which impels 
them tc seek amusement and occupation 
abroad, and which arises from the sense of their 
constant unhappiness.4 


Thus the attitude toward leisure which, 
for Montaigne, guarantees survival means 
self-destruction to Pascal. And the contro- 
versy is still going on. Each side has its 
partisans on all intellectual levels in every- 
day life, as illustrated in the study on radio 
as well as in learned treatises. On one side 
there is the benevolent analyst of a mass 
medium who seems to say that, while every- 
thing is not yet wenden it is getting bet- 
ter every day: 


For in the old days the artists and writers 
and craftsmen were not writing at the behest of 
the people, but to please small powerful groups, 
the kings end lords and chieftains, who drew the 
talent of the time inward towards them and kept 
it circumscribed within the bounds of their 
castles and baronies. Much of the fine art of 
today remains alive only aa a similar 
connection. 

Yet, taking civilization as a akole, this 
ancient process is now in reverse. There is an 
outward movement. Pictures, entertainment, 
fun, are beginning to be seen as the rightful 
possession. of all, and the comics join in and 
reflect this spreading democratization. And if 
the people’s standards are at present lower than 
those which were set by workers around the 
seats of the mighty, the people’s artists will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
identified with a vast and forward movement, 
which is giving to everyday folks their right 
to laugh and flourish under the sun.5 


On the other hand, we find the noncon- 
formist social critic who connects the loneli- 
ness of modern man with his interest in mass 
media as a setup of utter frustration: 


The conditions of earning one’s bread in this 
society crzate the lonely modern man. 


4 Ibid., 2p. 39-42. 


5 Coulton Waugh, The Comics (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947), p- 354. . 
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Such conditions help explain the need, some- 
times feverish, for an entertainment that 
so repetitively presents the same reveries, the 
same daydreams, the same childish fables of 
success and happiness. So much of the inner 
life of men is dried up that they tend to become 
filled with yearnings and to need the consola- 
tion of these reveries about people who are 
happy, healthy, and always successful. ... 

Hence, parallel to the retrogression of con- 
sciousness in, say, the Hollywood writer, there 
is a more widespread and also more pernicious 
retrogression of consciousness in the motion- 
picture audience. Social and economic condi- 
tions have established the basis for this; the 
motion picture further enforces it. 


The differences in the verbalization of the 
dilemma are obvious. The language of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philoso- 
phers is still deeply steeped in religious 
terminology; that of the modern writers in 
sociological terms; that of the nonprofes- 
sional radio listeners or nonlisteners in the 
ordinary words of everyday life. But be- 
neath these differences in nomenclature the 
dilemma remains the same: perhaps it could 
be called a conflict between the psychologi- 
cal and the moral approaches to popular 
culture. 


2. THE HISTORICAL LOCUS OF 
POPULAR CULTURE 


This section of my discussion will be 
somewhat dogmatic in character, partly for 
the sake of brevity but also because it 
ought to be permissible to pause from time 
to time in our sociological routine and to 
speculate about the secular trend in which 
we, together with our objects of research, 
find ourselves. 

The counterconcept to popular culture is 
art. Today artistic products are losing the 
character of spontaneity more and more 
and are being replaced by the phenomena of 
popular culture, which are nothing but a 
manipulated reproduction of reality as it is; 
and, in so doing, popular culture sanctions 
and glorifies whatever it finds worth echo- 


ô James T. Farrell, The League of Frightened 
Philistines (New York: Vanguard Press, n.d.), pp. 
176-770% l 
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ing. Schopenhauer remarked that music is 
“the world once more.” This philosophical 
aphorism throws light on the unbridgeable 
difference between art and popular culture: 
it is the difference between an increase in in- 
sight through a medium possessing self- 
sustaining means and mere repetition of 
given facts with the use of borrowed tools. 
A superficial inventory of the contents 
and motivations in the products of the enter- 
tainment and publishing worlds in our West- 
ern civilization will include such themes as 
the nation, the family, religion, free enter- 
prise, individual initiative; and in the 
Eastern orbit, higher production achieve- 
ments, national cultures, the moral corrup- 
tion of the West. The topical differences are 
not very decisive and, in any case, consider- 
ably smaller than the political differences 
which keep these two worlds apart. Saint- 
Simon, the great French pre-Marxian social- 
ist philosopher, whose life extended from the 
ancien régime through the Revoluticn and 
the Napoleonic era into the days of the reac- 
tionary Bourbon restoration, once remarked 
that, while he had experienced the most con- 
tradictory political systems, he realized 
that consistent, deeply rooted social tend- 
encies which were completely impervious to 
political change made themselves felt in 
those decades. The very concept of society 
rests in this insight. Rigidly and consistently 
different as political systems are from one 
another today, there is also a complete in- 
consistency in the content of popular culture 
within a given pelitical system—and popular 
culture is an element of society of the first 
order. The yardstick is expediency, within 
the total social situatjon, of course, and par- 
ticularly the distribution of power. 
Nietzsche, who may be called the dis- 
coverer and matchless critical analyst of 
modern popular culture, has formulated its 
relativism with respect to content: 


Modern counterfeit practices in the arts: 
regarded as necessary-—that is to say, as fully 
in keeping with thé needs most proper to the 
modern soul.... 

Artists harangue the dark instincts of the 
dissatisfied, the ambitious, and the self-de- 
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ceivers of a democratic age: the importance of 
poses. ... The procedures of one arr are trans- 
ferred to the realm of another; the object of art 
is confounded with that of science, with that of 
the Church, or with that of the interests of the 
race (nationalism), or with that of philoscphy— 
a man rings all bells at once, and awakens the 
vague suspicion that he is a god.... 

Artists flatter women, sufferers, and indig- 
nant falk. Narcotics and opiates are made to 
preponderate in art. The fancy of cultured 
people, and of readers of poetry and ancient 
history, is tickled.? 


What Nietzsche expressed in the general 
terms of the philosopher of culture has its 
spokesmen today. In an analysis of cartoon 
films a modern writer has pointed to the 
criterion of social expediency in the selection 
of their materials: 

It is just Disney’s distinguishing characteris- 
tic that he is uncritical of what he reflects. He 


is quite artless. If the values by which the 
society lives are still serving, if the prevailing 


outlook is relatively brightfaced and aggressive, — 


he will improvise from that—and give us 
Mickey Mouse. If the time is one of crisis, and 
these values will no longer serve but are in 
conflict and in question, if the prevailing state 
of mind is a deep bewilderment, he will im- 
provise with equal lack of inhibition. His 
particular talent is that he does not embarrass 
himself. This makes his dreams sometimes 
monstrous. But it gives them a wide reference.® 


It may be noted in passing that in the 
present postwar period disillusionment over 
the lack of definitive cultural and moral 
solutions has become prevalent. It finds ex- 
pression in an artificial permeation of en- 
tertainment products with religion. In the 
average movie the pursuit of love almost in- 
variably means the appearance of the clergy- 
man. Nietzsche had already commented on 
the artificial respiration administered to reli- 
gion in an era of decadence and nihilism. 
When he said, “God is dead,” he meant that 
the frenzied activities of modern life pro- 
duce popular culture in an attempt to filla 


7 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Will to Power (Com- 
plete Works (London, rgro], II, 265-66). 


8 Barbara Deming, | “The Artlessness of Walt 
Disney,” Partisan Review, spring, 1945, p. 226. 
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vacuum which cannot be filled. Nietzsche 
linked the prevarious role of religion, the 
pressure of civilization, and its neuro ticizing 
influence on eople: 


In the Newhborkood of Insanity —The sum 
of sensations; knowledge and experiences, the 
whole burden of culture, therefore, has become 
so great that an overstraining of nerves and 
powers of thought is a common danger, in- 
deed the cultivated classes of European coun- 
tries are throughout neurotic, and almost ev- 
ery one of their great families is on the verge of 
insanity in one of their branches. True, health 
is now sought in every possible way; but in the 
main a diminution of that tension of feeling, of 
that oppressive burden of culture, is needful, 
which, even though it might be bought at a 
heavy sacrifice, would at least give us room for 
the great hope of a new Renatssance.9 


With this quotation we return to the 
differences between popular culture and art, 
between spurious gratification and a genuine 
experience as a step to greater individual ful- 
filment (this is the meaning of Aristotle’s 
catharsis). Art lives on the threshold of ac- 
tion. Men free themselves truly from the 
mythical relation to things by stepping 
back, so to'speak, from that which they 
once worshiped and which they now dis- 
cover as the Beautiful. To experience 
beauty is to be liberated from the overpow- 
ering domination of nature over men. In 
popular culture, men free themselves from 
mythical powers by discarding everything, 
even reverence for the Beautiful. They deny 
anything that transcends the given reality. 
This is exactly what De Tocqueville meant, 
I think, in our opening quotation. From the 
realm of beauty man walks into the realm of 
entertainment, which is, in turn, integrated 
with the necessities of society and denies the 
right to individual fulfilment: 


Under the absolute sway of one man the 
body was attacked in order to subdue the soul; 


2 Friedrich Nietzsche , Human All-Too-Human: A 
Book for Free Spirits (Complete Works, VIL, 227). 


10 For a comprehensive theory on myth and art 
see Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, 
Dialektik der Aufklärung (Amsterdam: Querido 
Verlag, 1947), passim. 
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but the soul escaped the blows which were di- 
rected against it and rose proudly superior. 
Such is not the course adopted by tyranny in 
democratic republics; there the body is left 
free, and the soul is enslaved. The master no 
longer says: “You shall think as I do or you 


shall die”; but he says: “You are free to think © 


differently from me and to retain your life, 
your property, and all that you possess; but 
you are henceforth a stranger among your peo- 
ple. You may retain your civil rights, but they 
will be useless to you, for you will never b2 
chosen by your fellow citizens if you solicit 
their votes; and they will affect to scorn you if 
you ask for their esteem. You will remain 
among men, but you will be deprived of the 
rights of mankind. Your fellow creatures will 
shun you like an impure being; and even those 
who believe in your innocence will abandon 
you, lest they should be shunned in their turn. 
Go in peace! I have given you your life, but 
it is an existence worse than death.”™ 


Men no longer surrender to illusions. 


“ "SOCIAL RESEARCH AND 
ar POPULAR CULTURE 


The problem is whether, and to what ex- 
tent, modern social science is equipped to 
deal with modern social culture. The instru- 
ments of research have been brought to a 
high degree of refinement. But is this 
enough? Empirical social science has be- 
come a kind of applied asceticism. It stands 
clear of any entanglements with foreign 
powers and thrives in an atmosphere af 
rigidly enforced neutrality. It refuses to 
enter the sphere of meaning. A study of tele- 
vision, for instance, will go to great lengths 
in analyzing data on the influence of tele- 
vision on family life, but it will leave to 
poets and dreamers the question of the 
actual human values of this new insti- 
tution. Social research takes the phenome- 
na of modern life, including the ‘mass 
media, at face value. It rejects the task of 
placing them in a historical and moral con- 
text. In the beginning of the modern era, 
social theory had theology as its model, but 
today the natural sciences- have replaced 
theology. This change in models has far- 


Dg Tocqueville, op. cit., 1, 264. 
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reaching implications. Theclogy aims at 
salvation, natural science at manipulation; 
the one leads to heaven and hell, the other 
to technology and machinery. Social science 
is today defined as an analysis of pains- 
takingly circumscribed, more or less artif- 
cially isolated, social sectors. It imagines 
that such horizontal segments constitute its 
research laboratory, and it seems to forget 
that the only social research laboratories 
that are properly admissible are historical 
situations. 

This has not always been the case. Popu- 
jar culture, particularly as represented by 
the newspapers, has been a subject of discus- 
sion for about a hundred and fifty years. Be- 
fore the naturalistic phase ož social science 
set in, the phenomena of popular culture 
were treated as a social and historical whole. 
This holds true for religious, philosophical, 
and political discussions from the time of 
Napoleon to Hitler. Our cortemporary so- 
cial science literature seems completely void 
of any knowledge of, or at least of any appli- 
cation and reference to, the voluminous 
writings produced on both the left and the 
right wings of the political and cultural 
fronts in the nineteenth century. It seems to 
ignore Catholic social philosophy as well as 
Socialist polemics, Nietzsche as well as the 
great, but completely unknown, Austrian 
critic, Karl Kraus, who tried to validate the 
notion of the crisis of modern culture by a 
critique of popular culture. Kraus focused 
attention on the analysis of language. The 
common demoninator of his essays is his the- 
sis that it isin the hollowing-out of language 
that we can see the disin-egration, and 
even the disappearance, of the concept and 
existence of the aut®nomous individual, of 
the personality in its classical sense. 

Studies of the role of the press, even 
of such specialized problems as readership 
figures, would do well to go back to the nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century analy- 
ses of the press in Germany. There they 
would find, in the different political and 
philosophical camps, illustrations of the 
fruitfulness of studying social phenomena 
in context—in the casesof the press, the re- 
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lationship of the modern newspaper to the 
history of the economic, social, and political 
emancipation of the middle classes. A study 
oë the modern newspaper is meaningless, in 
the very exact sense of the word, if it is not 
aware of the historical framework, which is 
composed of both critical materials like 
those of Karl Kraus, writing at the end of an 
epoch, and optimistic attitudes like the fol- 
lowing, from the work of the German publi- 
cist, Joseph Goerres, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: 


What everybody desires and wants shall be 
expressed in the newspapers; what is depressing 
and troubling everybody may not remain un- 
expressed; there must be somebody who is 
obliged to speak the truth, candid, without 
reservation, and unfettered. For, under a good 
constitution the right of freedom of expression 
is not merely tolerated but is a basic require- 
ment; the speaker shall be looked upon as a 
holy person until he forfeits his right by his own 
fault and lies. Those who work against such 
freedom leave themselves open to the charge 
that the consciousness of their own great faults 
weighs heavily upon them; those who act justly 
do not shun free speech—it can in the end lead 
only to “honor be to whom honor is due”; but 
those who are dependent on dirt and darkness 
certainly like secretiveness.? 


This is not to say that the whole field of 
sociology has been given over to historical 
ascetism. Quite a number of leading scholars 
in social theory and social history have kept 
alive the conscience of a historical civiliza- 
tion. It is worth our while to read again the 
following remarks by Robert E. Park: 


In fact, the reason we have newspapers at 
all, in the modern sense of the term, is because 
about one hundred years ago, in 1835 to be 
exact, a few newspaper publishers in New York 
City and in London discovered (1r) that most 
human beings, if they could read at all, found 
it easier to read news than editorial opinion 
and (2) that the common man would rather be 
entertained than edified. This, in its day, had 
the character and importance of a real dis- 
covery. It was like the discovery, made later 
in Hollywood, that gentlemen prefer blonds. 
At any rate, it is to the consistent application 


12 Joseph Goerres, Rheinischer Merker, July 1 
and 3, 1814. s 
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of the principle involved that the modern news- 
paper owes not merely its present character but 
its survival as a species."3 


His point of view finds confirmation in an 
excellent sżudy in the history of mass culture 
by Louis B. Wright: 


H it is desirable to trace the pedigree of the 
popular culture of modern America, it is pos- 
sible to find most of its ideology implicit in the 
middle-class thought of Elizabethan England. 
The historian of American culture must look 
back to the Renaissance and read widely in the 
forgotten literature of tradesmen.*4 


One of the difficulties which have occa- 
sionally arisen in intellectual intercourse 
between people of American and European 
backgrounds is perhaps due to the antihis- 
torical allergy of the former and the histori- 
cal oversensitivity of the latter. I can illus- 
trate this point by a very recent example. 
When I received the first two volumes of the 
outstanding work by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
his staff, The American Soldier, I was curi- 
ous to learn how the authors would place 
their research within the context of the so- 
cial theories about the soldier that have 
been developed from Plato on. To my 
amazement, L could find no historical refer- 
ence beyond a solitary quotation from 
Tolstoi, who wrote in one place in War and 
Peace: “Tr. warfare the force of armies is a 
product of the mass multiplied by something 
else, an unknown x.” The authors added the 
following comment: ‘Thus for perhaps the 
first time in military history it is possible to 
present statistical evidence relating to the 
factor x described in the quotation from 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace at the beginning of 
this chapter.”5 They seem to have been 
fascinated by the mathematical symbolism 
of Tolstoi’s sentence, but they successfully 


13 Introduction to News and the Human Interest 
Story, by Eelen MacGill Hughes (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Caicago Press, 1940), pp. xii-xiii, 

14 Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 


(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935), Pp. 659-69. 

15 Samuel A. Stouffer and others, The American 
Soldier: Adjustment during Army Life (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949), I, 8. n’ 
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resisted the temptation to compare the so- 
cial situation of armies in the time of Na- 
poleon with modern conditions. In the face 
of such heroic restraint, it seems appropri- 
ate to quote the following flippant remark 
of a fellow-sociologist: “In this respect I 
speak of the failure of modern psychology. I 
firmly believe that one can learn more about 
the ordre du ceur from La Rochefoucauld 


and Pascal (who was the author of this — 


term) than from the most up-to-date text- 
book on psychology or ethics.’ 

It seems to me that the splendid isola- 
tionism of the social researcher is likely to 
reinforce a common suspicion, namely, that 
social research is, in the final analysis, noth- 
ing but market research, an instrument of 
expedient manipulation, a tool with which 
to prepare reluctant customers for enthu- 
silastic spending. Only twenty years ago, so- 
cial scientests were well aware of the dan- 
gers in the mass media, and they did not 
consider it beyond tkeir duty to concern 
themselves with the negative, as well as the 
positive, potentialities of these mass media. 
In the pioneering article on “The Agencies 
of Communication,’ Malcolm M. Willey 
and Stuart A. Rice wrote: 

The effects produced may now be quite un- 
premeditated, although the machinery opens 
the way for mass impression in keeping with 
special ends, private or public. The individual, 
the figures show, increasingly utilizes these 
media and they inevitably modify his attitudes 
and behavior. What these modifications are to 
be depends entirely upon those who control the 
agencies. Greater possibilities for social manipu- 
lation, for ends that are selfish or socially desira- 
ble, have never existed. The major problem is to 
protect the interests and welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen.?? 


Today, manipulation is taken for granted 
as an end of social science. A publisher can 
now dare to praise an outstanding socio- 
logical work with the following blurb on the 
jacket of the book: 


16 J, P, Mayer, Sociology of Film (London: Faber 
& Faber, 1945), P. 273. 

17 Recent Social Trends in the United States, I 
(New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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For the first time on such a scale an attempt 
was made to direct human behavior on a basis 
of scientific evidence, and the results suggest 
the opening of a new epoch in sccial studies and ` 
in social management. 

It is the editor’s hope that the value to social 
science will prove to be as great as to the mili- 
tary, for whom the original research was under- 
taken. ... 

The problems were Army problems, for the 
most part peculiar to wartime. But the implica- 
tions are universal."8 


Expediency and the lack of a historical or 
philosophical frame of reference make a sorry 
marriage of convenience. 


4. SOCIAL CRITICISM OF POPULAR 
CULTURE TODAY 


No systematic body of theories is avail- 
able. The situation has been characterized 
very aptly by Frederick Laws: l 


It will hardly be denied that the concitton of 
criticism today is chaotic, especially when it is 
applied to the products of these immense dis- 
tributing machines, the new mzdia. Much re- 
viewing is unselective in its enthusiasm and can 
with difficulty be distinguished from advertis- 
ing copy... . There is a lack of clearly expressed 
and generally recognized standards of va-ue. We 
believe that this confusion Is partly dae to a 
failure to realize or accept the fact that the 
social framework in which works of art are pro- 
duced and judged has changed fundamentally. 
It is nonsense to suppose that the means of dis- 
tribution or the size of social origin of the audi- 
ence wholly determines the quality of art or en- 
tertainment, but it is a to pretend that 
they do not affect it.. 


There is a literature on popular culture 
today which is thorpughly critical. I shall 
try to summarize the findings of this body of 
writings in a few brief generalizations.?° 


8 Jacket of Vols. I and II of Samuel A. Stouffer 
and others, of. cit. 

19 Introduction to Made for Millions: A Critical 
Study of the New Media of Information and Enter- 
tainment (London: Contact Publishers, 1947), 
p. xvii. 

2I am preparing a study of the more philo- 
sophical and theoretical ‘aspects of the literature on 
mass communications under the auspices of the 
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Some direct their critique against the prod- 
uct, but many turn it against the system on 
which the product depends. In special 
analyses, as in studies of a purely philoso- 
phical and sociological character, most au- 
thors concur in their final characterization of 
the products of popular culture. 

The decline of the individual in the 
mechanized working processes of modern 
civilization brings about the emergence of 
mass culture, which replaces. folk art or 
“high” art. A product of popular culture 
has none of the features of genuine art, but 
in all its media popular culture proves to 
have its own genuine characteristics: stand- 
ardization, stereotypy, conservatism, men- 
dacity, manipulated consumer goods. 

There is an interdependence between 
what the public wants and what the powers 
of control enforce upon the public in order 
to remain in power. Most students are of the 


apinion that the habit of advertisement is- 


the main motivating force in creating re- 
ceptivity to popular culture and that the 
products themselves eventually take on the 
character of advertising. 

There is no consensus on the taste of the 
populace. Whereas some have confidence in 
the people’s instinct for the good, the pre- 
vailing view seems to be that only the bad 
and the vulgar are the yardsticks of their 
aesthetic pleasure. 

There is considerable agreement that all 
media are estranged from values and offer 
nothing but entertainment and distraction 
—that, ultimately, they expedite flight 
from an unbearable reality. Wherever revo- 
lutionary tendencies show a timid head, 
they are mitigated and cut short by a false 
fulfilment of wish-dreams, like wealth, ad- 
venture, passionate love, power, and sensa- 
tionalism in general. 

Prescriptions for improvement run the 
gamut from naive proposals to offer aesthet- 
ically better merchandise, in order to cre- 
ate in the masses a taste for the valuable in 
life, to the theory that within the present 
setup of social power there is no hope what- 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
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soever for improvement and that better 
popular culture presupposes a better society. 

Finally, there is considerable speculation 
about the relations between the product of 
mass culture and real life. The radio, the 
movies, the newspapers, and the best sellers 
are, at the same time, models for the way of 
life of the masses and an expression of their 
actual way of life. 


5. SOME THESES ON CRITICAL THEORY AND 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


In this section, I shall present some of the 
theoretical motivations which underlie con- 
temporary philosophical speculation about 
mass media. They comprise some of the 
ideas which the staff of the Institute of So- 
cial Research, under the leadership of Max 
Horkheimer, has tried to apply in a number 
of writings during the last fifteen years.” 

a) The starting point is not market data. 
Empirical research, it is argued, is laboring 
under the false hypothesis that the con- 
sumers’ ckoice is the decisive social phenom- 
enon from: which one should begin further 
analysis. We first ask: What are the func- 
tions of cultural communication within the 
total process of a society? Then we ask such 
specific questions as these: What passes the 
censorship: of the socially powerful agencies? 
How are things produced under the dicta of 
formal and informal censorship? 

b) We do not conceive such studies to be 
psychological in the narrow sense. They 
aim rather at finding out how the objective 
elements of a social whole are produced and 
reproduced in the mass media. Thus we 
would not accept the taste of the masses as a 
basic category but would insist on finding 
out how taste is fed to the consumers as a 
specific outgrowth of the technological, po- 
litical, and economic conditions and inter- 
ests of the masters in the sphere of produc- 
tion. We would want to investigate what 


ax E.g., Max Horkheimer, “Art and Mass Cul- 
ture,” Studies in Philosophy and Soctal Science, 
Vol. IX (1941); T. W. Adorno, “On Popular Music,” 
Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, Vol. IX; 
Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popular Maga- 
zines,” Rado Research, 1942-43, ed. Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and Frenk Stanton (New York, 1944). 
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“likes” or “dislikes” really mean in social 
terms. While it is true, for example, that 
people today behave as if there were a 
large free area of selection according to 
taste and while they tend to vote fanatically 
for or against a specific presentation of 
popular culture, the question remains as to 
how such behavior is compatible with the 
actual elimination of free choice and the in- 
stitutionalized repetition characteristic oi 
all media. This is probably the theoretical 
area in which one would have to examine the 
replacement of taste—a concept of liberal- 
ism—by the quest for information. 


c) We would question certain more or less 
tacit assumptions of empirical research, as, 
for example, the differentiation into “‘seri- 
ous” and “nonserious” written, visual, or 
auditory communications. We would say 
that the problem of whether we are faced 
with serious or nonserious literature is 
two-dimensional. One would first have to 
furnish an aesthetic analysis of qualities and 
then investigate whether the aesthetic quali- 
ties are not subject to change under the 
conditions of mass reproduction. We would 
challenge the assumption that a higher in- 
crease in so-called “serious” programs or 
products automatically means “progress” in 
educational and social responsibility, in the 
understanding of art, and so on. We would 
say thet it is erroneous to assume that one 
cannot decide what is right and what is 
wrong in aesthetic matters. A good example 
of the establishment of aesthetic criteria 
will be found in the works of Benedetto 
Croce, who tries to show concretely that 
works of art have immanent laws which per- 
mit decisions about their “validity.” It is 
neither necessary nor sufficient to supple- 
ment a study of the reaction of respondents 
by a study of the intentions of art producers 
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in order to find out the nature and quality of 
the artistic products, or vice versa. 

d) We are disturbed by the acceptance at 
face value of such concepts as “standardiza- 
tion.” We want to know what standardiza- 
tion means in industry, in behavior patterns, 
and in popular culture. We think that the 
specifically psychological and anthropologi- 
cal character of popular culture is a key to 
the interpretation of the function of stand- 
ardization in modern man. 

e) In connection with the latter point, we 
are particularly interested in the phenome- 
non of psychological regressicn. We wish to 
know whether the consumption of popular 
culture really presupposes a human being 
with preadult traits or whether modern man 
has a split personality: half mutilated child 
and half standardized adult. We want to 
know the mechanisms of interdependence 
between the pressures of professional life 
and the freedom from intellectual and aes- 
thetic tension in which popular culture 
seems to indulge. 

f) As for the problem of the stimulus and 
its nature, here the connection with Euro- 
pean philosophical heritage is particularly 
noticeable. Our thinking has its roots in the 
concept of understanding (Verstehen) as it 
was established philosophical y and histori- 
cally by Dilthey and sociologically by 
Simmel. We are inclined to think that em- 
pirical research conceives the stimulus to be 
as devoid of content as a color stimulus in a 
psychological laboratory. We hold that the 
stimulus in popular culture is itself a his- 
torical phenomenon and that the relation 


: between stimulus and response is pre- 


formed and pre-structured by the historical 
and social fate of the stimulus as well as of 
the respondent. 
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ABSTRACT 


Grave difficulties are encountered in efforts to demonstrate that social class accounts for differences in 
opinions on economic and political questions and that particular class factors are especially decisive. A con- 
sideration of limitations and sources of error in research on the problem leads to proposals cencerning 
more adequate study of opinions, clearer analysis of class attributes and their interrelations, more critical 
procedures in interpreting variables as determinants, and, above all, the use of coherent theory dealing with 
the processes by which class influences produce given effects. 


In American society sharp differences of 
opinion on public questions are considered 
natural. But why should members of a com- 
mon culture not see eye to eye on matters of 
public policy? Do social and political opposi- 
tions reflect divergent self-interest arising 
from economic relationships? Or are the dif- 
ferences traceable to variation in noneco- 
nomic goals associated with age, sex, educa- 
tion, race, religion, location and size of com- 
munity, and family history? Or is ita matter 
of differences in exposure to the information 
and ideas on which the opinions are based? 
Or should major emphasis be placed on 
subtle subjective explanations associated 
with variables of individual personality? Or 
does a true understanding of public opinion 
determinants involve all these and addition- 
al factors interacting as parts of a continu- 
cus complex social process? 

The most confident and vigorous answer 
to the problem over the past century has 
been that of the Marxists, in terms of eco- 
nomically determined class consciousness 
and class conflict. The momentous impact of 
Marxian views on the modern world, the 
heated controversy regarding the issue of 
class cleavages and class interests in Ameri- 
can life, the conviction on the part of many 
scholarly social scientists that the class anal- 
ysis of social behavior contains important 
elements of truth—all constitute ample rea- 
son for focusing attention on the problem of 
class position as a determinant of public 
opinion in our society. 

Is class an important causal determinant 
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or explanztory factor (along with other de- 
terminants, of course) of given opinions? 
Corresponding questions have to be asked 
regarding possible noneconomic determi- 
nants of opinion. 

Since the inception of scientific research 
on public opinion, a large body of data has 
been amassed that demonstrates the linkage 
of opinions with personal and social facts 
about the people who hold the views. Promi- 
nent among these relationships is that be- 
tween socioeconomic status and attitudes on 
a number of social and political issues. Be- 
fore we embark on a critical analysis, it will 
be valuable to review a few examples of 
these research results and the conclusions 
drawn from them. 

Examples of occupational and income 
class differences on single opinion questions 
are scattered through the reports of polls by 
Gallup, Foper, and other agencies. From 
recent Public Opinion Quarterly poll sum- 
maries one may take such comparisons as 
these: 

A Gallup question this spring asks whether 
the Taft-Hartley law is unfair and should be 
changed to give labor more strength. Among 
manual workers 49% agree while 34% dis- 
agree; business and professional pecple dis- 
agree 70% to 20%; white collar employees fall 
between. Thus the percentages agreeing run— 
business and professional 20%, white collar 
32%, manual workers 490%. 


A Fortune Survey question last winter in- 
quired whether government regulation of busi- 


* Public Opinion Quarterly, XIII (1949), 353. 
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ness has gone too far, is in right amount, or “do 
you think we need even more?” Ir the business 
and professional sample, 51% think govern- 
ment regulation has gone too far, as against 
32% of factory workers.? 

A Fortune question asks whether the govern- 
‘ment should do more than it has done to im- 
= prove the condition of poor people. By income 
classes, the persons saying government should 
do more are as follows: Prosperous 28%; ‘Upper 
Middle 35%; Lower Middle 44%; Poor 57%.3 


Substantially greater differences than 
-these have been found in a number of 
studies specifically concerned with class re- 
lationships; for example, in the works of 
Cantril, Centers, Alfred Jones, Kornhauser, 
and others. A wealth of qualitative observa- 
tions by Robert and Helen Lynd, W. Lloyd 
Warner and his associates, and in other com- 
munity studies, offer similar findings. 

There are also important studies of voting 
behavior in relation to the socioeconomic 
status and other characteristics of the voter. 
In recent decades, and especially in our 
northern cities, the election analyses reflect 
a pronounced association between class po- 
sition and political alignment. 

The opinion surveys and political and so- 
cial studies as a whole indicate that class dif- 
ferences are greatest in regard to issues that 
obviously and directly affect the interests of 
people at upper, middle, and lower levels dif- 
ferently. Rather consistently the lower in- 
come groups are more in favor of govern- 
ment control of business and extending gov- 
ernment welfare activities, sacrificing cer- 
tain institutional property rights and unlim- 
ited opportunities for individual achieve- 
ment in the interests of increasing security, 
overcoming the concentration of influence in 
the hands of the wealthy. There is also evi- 
dence that the poorer groups have more ex- 
treme nationalistic attitudes, greater reli- 
gious traditionalism, and generally a more 
restricted outlook on the world, associated 
presumably with limited education. 

It is tempting to catch up the main differ- 
ences in a simple generalization that upper 


2 Ibid., XII (1948-49), 759-60. 
3 Ibid., p. 7&1. 
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classes are more conservative, lower classes 
more radical; that the former rest content 
with things as they have been, wkile the 
have-nots desire reform. A number cf stud- 
les explicitly marshal eviderce to support 
this proposition. Dr. Centers, for example, 
employing a set of six questions on which he 
bases an index of radicalism-conservatism, 
discovers decided differences between the 
several social classes in percentages of radi- 
cals and conservatives. My own results in 
Chicago in 1937 pointed strongly in the 
same direction, but I emphasized the large 


‘amount of overlap between the classes and 


the variations depending on types of issues 
considered. 

If one accepts a definition of radical and 
conservative opinion that is limited to ques- 
tion responses pertaining to distribution of 
income, regulation of economic affairs in the 
interests of the common man, and similar 
economic-political reforms, there can be 
little doubt that pronounced differences are 
found in relation to socloeccnomic status. 
Questions on other issues, however (religious 
doctrine, international questions, race rela- 
tions, for example), fail to support the con- 
ception of a neat general pattern of radical- 
ism-conservatism in which social classes 
manifest consistent contrasts. The differ- 
ences, in general, are in directions to bé ex- 
pected if people’s opinions coincide with 
their own self-interest as they perceive it 
and the means to advance it. Be it noted, 
however, that there are great numbers of 
exceptions—suhstantial minorities who do 
not go along with their fellows who are 
similarly situated. We are dealing with aver- 
age tendencies, differences in distribution of 
opinion, and not with clear-cut cleavages 
between the classes. 

Alongside the evidence on the relations of 
class to opinions stand even more extensive 
data describing opinion variations by other 
social and personality characteristics. The 
opinion research investigator almost auto- 
matically tabulates his response material by 
sex, age, and education of res>ondenis; not 
infrequently also by size of community, sec- 
tion of the country, religion, race, nétional 
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origins, and other factors. Depending prin- 
cipally on the issues under study, any or all 
of these variables may show substantial re- 
lationships to opinion. In respect to deep- 
lying questions of social, economic, and po- 
litical change, the socioeconomic class dif- 
ferences are usually accompanied by—and 
entwined with—variations in these factors 
as well. Most of these personality character- 
istics are associated in some degree with 
class position and, to complicate the picture 
further, they likewise manifest intricate re- 
lationships among themselves. 


In general, the noneconomic characteris- 


tics bear a less consistent and less marked 
correlation with the attitudes of the kind we 
are considering than do the income and oc- 
cupational differences. Nevertheless, the re- 
lations are decidedly significant. They serve 
notice even on the superficial investigator— 
as well as on the naive or overenthusiastic 
Marxist—that variations in public opinion 
cannot be ascribed to any single determi- 
nant. An indication of the relative degrees of 
relationship is seen in the recently published 
analysis of comparative correlations by Dr. 
Centers.4 His socioeconomic stratification 
score (ie., a measure of objective social 
class position) correlated .61 with his meas- 
ure of conservatism-radicalism. Strictly 
comparable.to this correlation of .61 are the 
smaller coefficients found between other ob- 
jective personal characteristics and the con- 
servatism-radicalism scores. They run as 
follows: 


Bdueation ..d024-06.64 seeks a eer 38 
POS E E as ea E E E A E S .06 
Unemployment (whether ever unem- 
PlOVEd heresia rea EEY 42 
Religion (Protestant versus Catholic).... .36 
Church membership (versus nonmember- 
1) 5) eee er E EE E Ce 18 
City Sides... serotina taia EEEO E 32 
Section of United States..............-. .29 
Native-born parents or not............. 25 


While economic position may thus prove 
more closely related to opinion than are the 


4Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949), pp. 161, 202. ° 
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other objective characteristics, this finding. | 
is eclipsed in significance by the more impor- 
tant point that many factors are involved 
which fogetaer must be taken into account in 
understanding the uniformities and varia- 
tions in public opinion. The figures bring us 
face to face with the intricate problem of 
multiple causation and the insistent ques- 
tion of the meaning of determinants of opin- 
ion. 

Both common sense and more scientific 
knowledge regarding the association of 
class position and social-political attitudes 
strongly suggest that class plays an impor- 
tant role in determining the attitudes. Criti- 
cal research on this problem must of course 
go beyond and behind the general correla- 
tions we have been describing. The essential 
problem is what the correlations mean. Can 
they be soundly interpreted as indications 
that class position is a.determinant of public 
opinion? 

It becomes imperative to formulate more 
clearly whet it is that research in this field is 
trying to do and how successfully the an- 
swers stand critical scrutiny. Suggestive and 
useful as are results of the type considered, 
it is clear that they do not come to grips 
with certain grave difficulties. They rein- 
force the zeneral conclusion that one en- 
counters marked changes in public opinion 
on important types of issues as one ascends 
the socioeconomic scale. But they fail to 
show in what sense these are class differ- 
ences, and, more seriously, they do not pro- 
vide an understanding of the limits upon the 
general relationship, nor do they tell how the 


differences are brought about, what range of 


conditions they depend upon, and hence 
what stabi_ity they possess and what further 
changes may be expected with shifts in cir- 
cumstances. 

To get at the root of these difficulties, the 
three terms in the statement of the problem 
require examination—the concepts of public 
opinion, sccial class, and determinants. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion may best be thought of for 
the present purpose as the views and feelings 
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current in a specified population at a partic- 
ular time in regard to any issue of interest to 
the population. The cpinions are gauged by 
all the different observational methods and 
interrogation techniques made familiar 
through opinion polls and attitude research 
as well as by qualitative impressionistic ap- 
praisals based on similar though more in- 
formal methods. Although opinion survey 
procedures leave much to be desired, they do 
provide more accurate and reliable knowl- 
edge concerning the public’s thinking on a 
great range of issues than has been hitherto 
available. Particularly valuable are the re- 
sponses of people to questions that lie within 
their own fields of experience and questions 
with which they are thoroughly familiar as a 
result of full public discussion. 

The description of public opinion on an 
issue is sometimes a bare set of summary fig- 
ures (percentages favorable and unfavor- 
able, for example); at times it is spelled out 
in considerable detail in respect to the mani- 
fold functional subdivisions of the popula- 
tion and with reference to the intensity of 
opinions held and qualitative characteristics 
of the opinions in several different dimen- 
sions. . 

Now how well does research on class rela- 
tions cover the actual content of opinion dif- 
ferences between one socioeconomic level 
and another? There is, in the first place, the 
problem of exploring the range of issues on 
which classes differ. On many public opinion 
issues differences by socioeconomic level are 
slight, inconsistent, or nonexistent—for ex- 
ample, on most questions of international 
relations, civil rights, maintenance of funda- 
mental American institutions, and on 
through a long list. The fact is that no one 
has compiled such a list, though it would be 
most enlightening. We greatly need informa- 
tion to show on what issues class opiniors 
diverge. All the material from available polls 
should be comprehensively catalogued and 
classified according to whether the questions 
exhibit great, moderate, or small differences 
by socioeconomic level. Conclusions can 
then be drawn regarding the types of opin- 
ions affected by class factors and the kinds 
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of views not associated with class. In addi- 
tion to better compilations cf existing data, 
we need also to include much more varied 
questions in current investizations of class 
differences. 

This information will enable us to judge 
much better than we can at present the 
truth or falsity of a class-interest interpreta- 
tion of public opinion. Are there significant 
matters on which classes do not express 
opinions in line with their special irterests? 
And are there still other issues apparently 
free of divergent class interests on which, 
nevertheless, large opinion differences are 
manifested? My efforts in 1940 and an 
unsystematic inspection of survey results 
over the years prompt the belief that many 
such deviant findings occur. If subjected to 
thoughtful systematic analysis, they would 
prove rewarding not only in regard to the 
class-interest theory but equally in weighing 
other hypothesized modes of class influence 
such as the effects of greater and less educa- 
tion and the effects of nearer or more remote 
roots in Old World cultures. They would 
doubtless also suggest interesting new inter- 
pretations as to why the given class differ- 
ences occur. 

The second part of the question regarding 
kinds of opinion differences refers to a to- 
tally unworked field. It asks what variations 
exist between socioeconomic levels in the 
qualitative content and characteristics of 
the opinions held. 

Students of public opinion are now recog- 
nizing that simple yes-no responses to single 
questions on an issue represent the merest 
fragment of what is needed for true por- 
trayal of the views under study. Compre- 
hensive understanding of opinions requires 
detailed inquiry into the group membership 
of those who hold the views and intensive 
exploration into the qualitative content of 
the views held, not merely their general posi- 
tive or negative direction. Hcw intensely are 
the attitudes held and how urgently do they 
impel the individual to action? How are the 
attitudes related to one another? How fixed 
are the opinions and how easily may they 
change under the impart of new conditions 
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and new information or propaganda? How 
realistic and well informed are the views? 
How fully are they integrated into an organ- 
ized structure of thought and emotion? 

The necessity for more qualitative multi- 
dimensional opinion research is well illus- 
trated in the present connection by noting 
that only slight class differences appear in 
percentages declaring themselves favorable 
or unfavorable toward labor unions. The 
smaliness of these percentage differences 
may not mean at all what the superficial fig- 
ures seem to say. It all depends on what 
people at the several economic levels have in 
mind when they say they “favor” labor 
unions. What kind of unions and union lead- 
ership do they favor? How strongly affirma- 
tive are their views? What reservations or 
qualifications do they entertain? Identical 
agree-disagree responses may hide serious 
underlying differences of feeling. Conversely, 
_ people may answer in opposite directions 
and yet may have attitudes which basically 
are closely similar. 

Until we obtain much more complete de- 
lineation of opinions, conclusions about 
agreements and disagreements between sub- 
groups of the public will be disturbingly 
shaky. The qualitatively richer inquiry is 
bound not only to produce more reliable in- 
formation about class differences but at the 
same time to reveal personal motivations 
and interpersonal and intergroup relations 
that will help illuminate the processes by 
which class influences operate to produce the 
opinion differences. é 

In research on determinants of public 
opinion, then, two definite improvements 
should be made in regard to the opinion ob- 
servations: In the first place, questioning 
should cover a much more varied range of 
content; we need to learn what types of is- 
sues show class differences and what types 
do not. In the second place, the questioning 
should secure more detailed qualitative de- 
scriptions of opinions in all their dimensions 
instead of remaining content with bare 


check-list responses that show only the di- | 


rection of attitude. Woefully little informa- 
tion has been brought together on either of 
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these matzers, and consequently no sub- 
stantive ccnclusions can be stated. 


SOCIAL CLASS POSITION 


The terms “social class” and “‘socioeco- 
nomic class’ have no unambiguous or 
agreed-upon meaning. The common core of 
the varied definitions is the concept of a so- 
cial hierarchy or system of stratification in 
which the strata exhibit distinctive psycho- 
logical or subjective characteristics. People 
are believed to occupy higher or lower ranks 
in the social structure based on their posses- 
sions of, or control over, such values as 
wealth, pcwer, and prestige. Thus we com- 
monly speak of the wealthy, the poor, and 
those between; of privileged and under- 
privileged; propertied and propertyless; of 
an upper middle and lewer class—or, if we 
are more scholarly, our population ranges 
from upper uppers and lower uppers to 
upper lowers and lower lowers in a six-layer 
society. . 

In practice the classification is ordinarily 
by occupation, estimates of income, rent, 
location and condition of home, furnishings 
of home, make and year of car, and other 
specific clues to income, plane of living, so- 
cial relationships, and status in the com- 
munity. Associated with the indexes of ob- 
jective stending go complex clusters of other 
attributes—differences in way of life, atti- 
tudes, feelings, and behavior. Considerable 
variation occurs inthe particular social and 
personal traits and motivations thus as- 
cribed by different students to the several 
classes. 

The list of attributes thought to char- 
acterize class positions is a long one. When 
one speaks of class effects on public opinion, 
he may refer to the influence of any or all of 
the following: 

Wealth 

Income 

Source of wealth and income 

Family history 

Occupaticn—including skill, authority, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, prestige, distinctive 
nature of the work, the subjective effects of 
the occupational discipline, and various other 


characteristics of the job 
a * 
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Plane of living; standards of consumption 
Education—amount and xind 
Status in the community 
Power and exercise of influence 
People associated with 
‘Membership in organizations, formal and infor- 
mal i 
Manner of life in respect to such matters as: 
Residence 
Diet 
Recreations 
Reading and radio-listening 
Relations with family 
Child-rearing practices 
Church membership 
Size of family 
Attitudes and opinions on a great variety of 
political-social-economic issues 
Conceptions of one’s own interests and place in 
the world; aspirations 
Class conscicusness or identification with peo- 
ple of similar socioeccnomic position 
Class. antagonisms; oppcsition to other classes 
Personality traits, intellectual qualities, race, 
and ethnic group membership, resulting 
from class selection and differential vertical 
mobility | 
Personality traits and intellectual qualities re- 
sulting from class intluences, deprivations, 
and opportunities 


Any such list, of course, can be expanded 
and elaborated almost endlessly. One can 
hardly escape serious misgivings about the 

scientific feasibility of analyzing public 
' opinion in relation to so complex an assort- 
ment of factors. 

Confronted by the intricate network of 
class variables, investigators fall back upon 
one of three meanings of class-—usually upon 
the first—and concentrate their research on 
the relations of that particular set of class 
characteristics to behavior and attitudes in 
which they are interested. : 

The first and decidedly most common of 
the three meanings is the use of objective 
factors to define class in terms of economic 
position—ordinarily either by reference to 
income and occupation or by some measure 
or estimate of consumption standards. The 
investigator then arbitrarily divides the 
population into three, four, five, or occa- 
sionally more strata. Fortunately, the objec- 
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tive socioeconomic indexes correlate fairly 
highly with one another, and at a crudely 
empirical level it matters little which is em- 
ployed. But dependable conclusions con- 
cerning determinants cannot be drawn from 
this procedure. 

The income and occupational criteria of 
class are indirect measures of prestige and 
power, living standards and tastes, levels of 
skill and education. They thus provide not a 
picture of pure economic class but of socio- 
economic stratification. This sort of classifi- 
cation, deriving from the Marxian tredition, 
suggests that important subjective features 
of class consciousness and class opposition 
also inhere in the classification. Obviously, 
however, the classification tells us nothing 
about how successfully or how poorly the 
noneconomic, indirect factors of status, in- 
terests, and ways of life are represented. 
This is sometimes forgotten i in interpreting 
the findings. 

The second group of variables defines 
class in terms of social relationships and par- 
ticipation in formal and informal associa- 
tions: who associates with whom; where do 
individuals (and families) stand in the eyes 
of others; who looks up to or down upon 
whom. This status hierarchy naturally over- 
laps the economic classification, But the 
emphasis is on the interpersonal implica- 
tions of class, social relationships in the lay- 
man’s sense of “social” (e.g., who is invited 
to whose parties). Little attention is paid to 
opposed economic and political interests and 
power relationships in the social system. 

The third is a subjective definition of 
class: a person belongs to a class if he feels 
himself a member of it. The criterion is 
“class consciousness,” identification, feeling 
of solidarity and belonging, and an accom- 
panying estrangement from other classes, 
Againit is apparent that considerable overlap 
occurs; by and large, people are presumed to 
identify themselves in a way governed by 
their objective position. But here, too, there 
has occurred only the barest beginning of 
effort to relate this criterion of class to other 
class attributes. 

The prevailing practiee has been for each 
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research student to focus his work on certain 
class variables, and, generally speaking, 
each has concluded that the class dimension 
he has selected does, in fact, have special 
importance in accounting for opinions and 
behavior differences. Few even raise a ques- 
ticn concerning the relation of their particu- 
lar set of variables to other class-associated 
characteristics. Yet it is crucial in arriving 
at an orderly understanding of the dynamics 
of class to delineate how the different fea- 
tures contribute to specified results; which 
factors are basic and which incidental. 

While no complete answer can be given to 
this knotty problem, partial answers are 
found in two directions. 

The first requirement is that investiga- 
tors concern themselves with clearer specifi- 
cation of the class variables and with the 
relationships among them and between 
them and the class characteristics stressed 
by other social students. Nothing useful is 
gained by pretending that a particular 
chosen simplification of class is the true ac- 
count, rather than treating it as one inter- 
esing aspect that must be more penetrat- 
ingly analyzed, co-ordinated, and integrated 
with other concepts. The variables are in- 
separable aspects of a functional social 
whole. It is fatuous to think that by singling 
out a favored class characteristic one there- 
by excludes the other bothersome variables. 
They are there even if kept tightly locked in 
the cellar. . 

Investigations of social class as a deter- 
minant of public opinion or of anything else 
must deal with class in such 2 way as to go 
beyond reliance on a simple rating of occu- 
pétion, an index of social participation, or a 
self-classification. Intensive inquiry is re- 
quired into what it means to a person to be 
in a higher or lower class and how these 
meanings (dependent, of course, on his 
group memberships) enter into the forma- 
tion of his opinions. The appropriate proce- 
dures for this task must certainly include far 
more than the correlations among measured 
characteristics of people. Intensive qualita- 
tive interviews, for example, detailed obser- 
vation of interpersonal behavior, records of 


organizational dctivities and all pertinent 
knowledge, by whatever methods it can be 
reliably secured, will prove rewarding. The 
quest is for an understanding of class and its 
influence. No lesser objective can suffice. 

In the second place, the aspects of class 
that one investigates and the interrelation- 
ships he analyzes must be decided within a 
structure of explicit theory about class rela- ' 
tions as dynamic functioning processes. He © 
must guide the research toward checking 
and extending his theory. Adequate theory 
for the purpose will be based upon all avail- 
able knowledge, most of it from the ac- 
cumulated observations, inferences, the in- 
sight and wisdom of thoughtful students— 
only a little of it here and there from pre- 
vious systematic social research. Neverthe- 
less, the svstematic research provides the 
occasional beacon light on a shore line to let 
the navigator know whether he is on the 
right course. 

The investigator can define class in any 
one of several ways ard proceed accord- 


s The difficulties referred to here are well illus- 
trated in Dr. Centers’ study (op. cit.), which is the 
most recent and most extensive empirical research 
on the problem of social class in relation to public 
opinion. The aspect of social class that is given 
primary emrhasis is subjective class identification, 
the reported feeling of belonging to one class or an- 
other. Grave doubts must be entertained about the 
adequacy and meaning of self-classification, based 
as it is on responses to a single simple check-list 
question the very form of which presupposes that 
people dc think of themselves as belonging to a 
class. In any event, it is shown that this declared 
class affiliation does bear Gefinite relationship to 
opinion responses and to the conservatism-radical- 
ism index. The conclusions proceed to interpret the 
opinions as an expression of the class consciousness 
that was reflected in answer to the question on class 
identification. Unfortunately for this simple inter- 
pretation, objective measures of class stratification 
show even closer relations to the opinion responses. 
This fact is ignored. The study fails to face the 
crucial question of the extent to which the alleged 
feeling of class consciousness produces the opinion 
differences and the extent to which other correlated 
class influences associated with objective class posi- 
tion account for the differences. As far as the analy- 
sis goes, it could be true thet class consciousness is 
the determinant. Equally it could be that the subjec- 
tive identification plays no determining role whatso- 
ever. The study remains totally unconvincing. 
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ingly, His peculiar approach, however, does 
not free him from the responsibility to study 
the interrelations of his own formulation 
with those of other social scientists. If he 
chooses to think of class almost solely in 
terms of status, for example, the question is 
legitimate whether this conception and the 
inquiries it prompts are the most relevant 
ones for trying to understand the grave po- 
litical struggles and the movements for so- 
cial change and the resistance to it that 
characterize our world. The emphasis may 
or may not justify itself if one’s interest 
focuses upon cliques and informal commu- 
nity associations, individual social life, and 
personal adjustments. It surely falls short if 
our interest centers on determinants of pub- 
lic opinion in regard to important social, po- 
litical and economic issues. For that type of 
inquiry we must employ a view of class that 
also provides a central place for power rela- 
tions and contrasting economic gratifica- 
tions and deprivations. 

Not only are social classes ill-defined and 
protean affairs which pose questions as to 
how their many interrelated aspects may be 
dealt with; they may also be will-o’-the- 
wisps artificially created by imposing divid- 
ing lines at arbitrary points in series of con- 
tinuous gradations. Granting that people do 
vary in respect to all the characteristics 
listed, is there anv good reason for setting up 
separate classes on this basis? Is there justifi- 
cation for deciding on two, three, six, or 
fifteen classes? Are there “natural” lines of 
cleavage or does our society, as numerous 
writers have argued, give evidence that it is 
not class structured, that we have socio- 
economic gradients rather than classes? 
And should we accordingly conduct our re- 
search in terms of a socioeconomic con- 
tinuum rather than in terms of discontinu- 
ous class levels? 

Whether the classes can be so defined 
that they do stand apart distinctively is a 
question for empirical determination. If 
people are assigned to classes by reference to 
certain key characteristics and it is then 
found that on a number of other characteris- 
tics they inconsistently resemble different 
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classes, and if this happens in a large number 
of cases—that is, if the so-called “classes” 
fail to hang together in empirically consist- 
ent configurations—then that particular set 
of class definitions must be discarded. 

One source of difficulty is that many indi- 
viduals belong partly in one class and partly 
in another. Where are low-paid white-collar 
workers to be placed relative to more highly 
paid manual workers? Where is the inde- 
pendent proprietor of a newspaper stand or 
a tiny grocery store to be rarked? The ques- 
tion is how many categories to set up and 
how to define them. Shall we have a sepa- 
rate class for small shopkeepers, ancther for 
low-paid office employees; cne for proprie- 
tors of medium-sized manufacturing estab- 
lishments in small towns, and another for 
those in large cities; a class of skilled workers 
whose jobs lead to promotion into technical 
and supervisory work and another for skilled 
workers lacking such opportunities? What 
justification is there, in a werd, for broadly 
grouping all the occupations into five or 
seven classes instead of many morer 

If the emphasis is on status criteria of 
class or on subjective class consciousness, 
similar problems arise. Instead of asking 
people to which of three general classes they 
belong, why not offer them a ckoice of 
twenty classes? It might b2 enlightening, 
too, for status-system investigators to try 
going into a community with the preconcep- 
tion not that they will find three or six class 
layers but a continuous series of gradations 
—or perhaps several different continua 
along different axes. 

Instead of assuming a more or less clearly 
defined class system, our research should be 
more explicitly directed at ascertaining the 
degree to which this view is justified. Al- 
leged class characteristics should be studied 
in numerous subgroups and then from the 
empirical evidence it should be decided 
which of these subgroups are sufficiently 
alike to warrant combining them into larger 
groupings and, if the evidence so directs, 
into a few broad classes. 

There is a great deal of evidence to sup- 
port a theory of interest groups. The crucial 
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question is whether the interest groups con- 
stitute classes. A mere aggregation of nu- 
merous interest groups which reveals certain 
elements of common viewpoint does nat be- 
come a social class. It must be shown further 
that the interest groups and individuals can- 
not be reshuffled and dealt out into new pat- 
terns that reflect other equal or more promi- 
nent common and opposed interests. This is 
precisely the question that is raised by those 
who deny that we have a class-structured 
society. To the best of my knowledge the 
question is not only not answered by empiri- 
cal social research; it has not even been 
tackled. 

In summary, three positive suggestions 
emerge. First, there is the need for clear, 
definite specification of the particular class 
characteristics or criteria that an investiga- 
tor Is using and along with this the necessity 
for clarifying the relationship of these vari- 
ables to one another and to those stressed by 
other students of class. Second, there is the 
need for more explicit guidance of the re- 
search by theory——theory as adequately at- 
tuned to the vital and realistic workings of 
class as possible, that is, to economic and 
power relations as well as to varied aspects 
of personal participation. And, third, there 
is the need for more detailed analysis of the 
groups and subgroups included within the 
alleged classes, in order to establish empiri- 
cally whether there is in fact sound basis for 
dividing people into a few broad definite 
social classes. — 


CLASS AS DETERMINANT OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


The most perplexing problem is that of 
class position and other characteristics as 
determinants of opinion. How does public 
opinion come to be what it is? It is assumed 
that our interest attaches to causal deter- 
minants; mere statistical correlations of the 
opinions under study, mere lists of concomi- 
tants, though sometimes labeled determi- 
nants, will not suffice. We seek dynamic de- 
lineations of the essential social-psychologi- 
cal processes by which public opinion takes 
its shape. 
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If one seriously sets oui to discover causal 
determinants of public opinion, he is over- 
whelmed at once by the limitless possibili- 
ties. He cannot consider everything that has 
happened in the society and to the society 
that might make opinions different from 
what they otherwise would be. He is com- 
pelled to limit his undertaking in two basic 
respects, bcth of which are too often over- 
looked in the enthusiastic pursuit of results. 

The first limitation is that the investiga- 
tor must make explicit and specific what heis 
setting out to explain. To find determinants 
of public opinion in general is patently im- 
possible. The scientific project is to account 
for certain differences in public opinion. 
Why are social-political views in one city or 
region different from those found elsewhere? 
Why are they different this year from last 
year or a generation ago and how are they 
changed by particular influences? At a given 
time and place, why do the opinions differ 
from one subdivision of the population to 
another? These three questions point to 
quite different research problems; each re- 
quires its own type of research attack. The 
last of the <hree is the only one of direct in- 
terest in the present discussion. In what de- 
gree do class position and related character- 
istics account for the distribution of opinion 
on public issues in our society? 

This emphasis on explaining opinion dif- 
ferences in our society should not hide the 
complemertary problem of understanding 
larger uniformities of opinion as well. We 
are simply by-passing these related ques- 
tions of explaining how and why public 
opinion in American society differs from 
that in other nations or cultures and from 
various alternative possible states of opin- 
ion, Likewise, no attention is given here to 
explaining historical changes of opinion 
even in cur own society. Determinants are 
necessarily related to a specified set of varia- 
tions. Confusion is inevizable unless we keep 
clearly in mind the class of differences to'be 
explained. Quite different studies and an- 
swers would be necessary to explain why 
corn crops are better in one region than an- 
other, why better in one year than another, 
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and why better on Farm A than across the 
fence on Farm B. The comparison of Farm 
A with Farm B may lead to the conclusion 
that important determinants of crop size are 
the farmer’s judgment, skill, and effort, the 
number of years the land has been worked, 
the amount of fertilizer used, etc. But the 
actual size of crops on both farms, com- 
pared, say, with other regions and years, 
may be due to the amount of rainfall, sun- 
shine, soil type, and available seed corn. Dif- 
ferences between A and B may be insig- 
nificant in the larger frame of reference. Let 
us not be deceived by a parallel overempha- 
sis on differences in opinion by class, age, 
religion, and the like; there are also highly 
important uniformities when compared 
with opinions in China or in medieval Eu- 
rope. 

The other basic limitation is the problem 
of knowing under what total set of condi- 
tions the causal relationships hold. How far 
can the determinants established on the b2- 
sis of certain observations be expected to 
operate in like manner when somewhat dif- 
ferent situations are involved? Is our knowl- 
edge of determinants of public opinion con- 
fined to particular situations as they have 
been, or can the conclusions be generalized 
and applied to future situations? Even when 
we confine ourselves to the American scene, 
serious difficulties cannot be escaped. We 
still have the question of how far the same 
relations obtain in different sections of the 
nation, among different population groups, 
and under different economic and political 
conditions occurring as a consequence of 
social-historical changes at home and over 
the world. . 

Determinants are such only within a spec- 
ified system of variables. All sorts of factors 
outside that system must be assumed to re- 
main uniform or to have no significant ef- 
fects on the relationships studied. We safe- 
guard ourselves with qualifying expressions 
such as “other things being equal,” “under 
the same conditions,” or ‘‘all else remaining 
constant.” But it is transparently evident 
that we do not know whether the new situa- 
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tion is “essentially the same” or even what 
we mean by the phrase. 

In a great deal of our research what is 
implied by determinants is a set of quantita- 
tive factors so interrelated in a closed system 
that each variable is predictable (within a 
specified margin of error) from the others. 
As applied to public opinion, this conception 
of determinants leads to a table of correla- 
tion coefficients or a set of regressicn equa- 
tions and a readiness to stop there. In the 
closed system of these particular variables, 
taking all else as fixed, the opinions in ques- 
tion are “determined” with known degrees 
of probability by the set of correlated fac- 
tors. But this tells nothing directly about 
causal relations, about the time sequences, 
and, above all, about the host of influential 
conditions outside the systems of measured 
variables. This last is a fatal weakness. 

Consider a case in point. A number of 
studies show a correlation between socio- 
economic level and nonvoting. Peopl2 at low 
occupational levels including prominently 
unskilled and semiskilled industrial workers _ 
are found to lack political mterest and to 
remain away from the polls in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers. But in a subse- 
quent election the labor-unian leadership in 
certain industrial communities has become 
aroused over a Taft-Hartley law. Is work- 
ing-class status now still a determinant of 
noninterest and nonvoting, or must we con- 
clude that the determinant was such only 
under certain undefined conditions that pre- 
viously existed? How valuable is a scientific 
generalizationsabout political behavior that 
is true only until a new issue or new political 
incentives enter the picture? 

In any such instance, knowledge can and 
should be extended by properly designed in- 
quiry concerning surrounding variables be- 
lieved to be relevant. Although the investi- 
gator can never include all possible condi- 
tioning variables, he can steadily increase 
the probability with which the determinants 
may be expected to operate by confirming 
that they do so operate in a wider and wider 
variety of contexts. At the same time it must 
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be humbly acknowledged that we have no 
way to study the influence of new conjunc- 
tures of conditions until after they occur. 
Hence empirical demonstrations of causal 
factors are always subject to upset without 
notice when unforeseen changes intrude. 

The key to salvation is less faith in data 
and correlations and greater devotion to un- 
derlying social and psychological theory. 
The difficulties grow out of the fact that de- 
terminants are determinative only as they 
function within concrete intricate social con- 
texts. They are always parts of a whole and 
can be rewardingly investigated only when 
they are so conceived. The investigator can 
never lose sight of the larger social setting 
and the way in which public opinion emerges 
as a product of the sociopsychological inter- 
actions in Society. 

The opinions are formed in the interplay 
of complex personalities in the course of in- 
finitely varied relations of each person to the 
groups, Institutions, individuals, and condi- 
tions of life that surround him, interact with 
_ hin, provide his gratifications, and impose 
upon him his deprivations. The opinions 
that comprise public opinion are formed as 
other components of personality are formed 
—as parts of the total social learning proc- 
ess. Studies of determimants accordingly 
need constantly to weave back and forth be- 
tween empirical relationships of separate 
factors and systematic conceptual formula- 
tions of how these factors operate—what 
other conditions they depend on and what 
intervening variables mediate between the 
observed causes and observed effects. 

Our original question—whether social 
class and personal characteristics are deter- 
minants of public opinion—must be con- 
strued to inquire not simply whether these 
factors are correlated with opinion differ- 
ences but whether they fit into, and thus 
furnish support for, a coherent generalized 
account of the way public opinion comes to 
be what it is. Perhaps the “determinants” 
should better be called “indicators” of caus- 
al sequences. The sequences are arrived at 
by joining together many pieces of knowl- 
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edge from all available sources to construct a 
social-psychological account of behavior, 
attitudes, and public opinion. 

As a concrete example, consider again the 
simple relation of socia_-economic level to 
nonvoting and the precarious conclusion 
that low occupational status is a determi- 
nant of nonvoting behavior. Even a hurried 
consideration of why people vote or do nat 
vote woulc lead one to interesting specula- 
tion regarding the different ways voting is 
perceived and evaluated and the dependence 
of these meanings on previous education and 
intellectua_ ability, on political influences in 
the respondents’ circle, on views of their 
own roles, self-interest, and aspirations and 
the relation of these to the election, their be- 
liefs about their own powers to change 
things, their appraisal of alternative means 
available to them for achieving their objec- 
tives, etc. The investigator would collect 
and analyze data bearing on these processes 
to the best of his ability. Further, however, 
in the inevitable absenc2 of adequate infor- 
mation, he would so qualify his conclusions 
as to leave no doubt that these applied only 
to the time, place, and conditions studied 
and that such and such other conditions 
might well lead to drastic changes in the 
conclusions. 

The empirical relationship discovered in 
the past would then serve merely as a point 
of departure in trying to gain true under- 
standing of what would be likely to occur in 
the changed circumstances. New conditions 
would be weighed and predictions of prob- 
able changes in public opinion affecting non- 
voting would be arrived at by inferring the 
motivations and behavior people would de- 
velop under the new, conditions. Occupation 
would no longer be viewed as a fixed deter- 
minant of attitude toward voting; it is now 
seen as orly one element in a shifting dy- 
namic social process. 

Class position is essentially a name for a 
network of social and psychological influ- 
ence affecting persons. These influences are 
the determinants of opinion, as they enter 
into the development ard functioning of per- 
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sonalities. Specific static determinants, sta- 
tistically demonstrated, are useful indica- 
tors; they serve to suggest underlying deter- 
minative interpretations; they can never re- 
place them. 

An extensive literature is developing in 
recent years on the technical aspects of the 
problem of opinion determinants. The heart 
of the procedures is the ‘‘analytical break- 
down” or simultaneous cross-tabulation of 
three or more variables. A simple example, 
from the well-known Erie County study° 
opinion data showed the Democratic vote 
intention was greater among Catholics than 
among Protestants. The question arises 
whether this is merely a reflection of occupa- 
tional-income differences between the re- 
ligious groups, since the results also showed 
that Protestants tended to be higher on the 
socioeconomic scale, The answer is found by 
means of a cross-tabulation in which Catho- 
lics’ and Protestants’ vote intentions are 
compared separately at four economic lev- 
els. It turns out that the relation of religious 
affiliation to voting is independent of the 
socioeconomic factors. This leads the inves- 
tigators to conclude that “on each socio- 
economic status level religious affiliation 
plays an important rcle in determining po- 
litical affiliation.” | 

Clearly this type of information is of 
enormous value to the investigator. If the 
vote relations to religion had disappeared 
within the several economic groupings, it 
would have indicated that the socioeco- 
nomic factor was the explanation for the cor- 
relations of vote with religion, and no fur- 
ther interpretation of the religious influence 
as such would have been attempted. The 
procedure serves as an enlightening check on 
the analysts’ speculations and hypotheses 
regarding possible explanatory factors; it 
also frequently suggests new lines of inter- 
pretation for further exploration. It contrib- 
utes insight into relationships among the 
numerous class variables and other personal 


â P, F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1944). 
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characteristics which is a necessary step to- 
ward further understanding of class influ- 
ences on opinion. 


Important and useful as the cross-tabula- 
tion and partial correlation procedures can 
be, we should not overloox their serious 
limitations and frequent abuses. Ore set of 
limitations arises from the indefinitely great 
number of variables involved in a complete 
analysis and the resulting inconclusiveness 
of the actual cross-tabulations. Consider, for 
example, an analysis of education, income, 
and vote. If the statistical relation between 
education and vote persists when economic 
status is ruled out, this does not demonstrate 
that schooling is a causal determinant. For, 
clearly, what one cross-tabulation has given, 
another cross-tabulation may take away. 
Until each factor is tried, taere remains a 
possibility that one of them or a combina- 
tion—say, ethnic group m2mbership, re- 
ligion, home environment, care in childhood, 
types of companions, etc.—may explain the 
original relationship between education and 
voting preference. 


Conversely, the absence cf a correlation 
in a given breakdown does not mean that 
the factor involved is to be discarded as a 
possible determinant. Its relation to the 
given opinion effect may have been hidden 
by the play of some other variable. Cantril 
reports a good case in point.” A simple tabu- 
lation of isolationist opinion in 1940 showed 
no association of opinion with age zroups. 
When the same data were tabulated by age 
and by economic status together, a decided 
relation of age’to isolationism was revealed. 
At the upper economic level young people 
were much more isolationist; at the lower 
economic level olde» people were significant- 
ly more isolationist. These relations canceled 
each other when the classes were combined. 


The point is that there is no natural stop- 
ping place in the statistical analysis: here is 
no point at which the conclusion is final 


7Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
p. 178. 
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either that a particular variable is a deter- 
minant or that it is not. The analysis can 
proceed as long as the analyst can think of 
further promising variables. Moreover, it is, 
of course, possible that a simultaneous anal- 
ysis of four or five or more variables would 
reveal relations not appearing with combina- 
tions ot three. For practical reasons, how- 
ever, these further breakdowns are ordinar- 
ily impossible. 

This lack of finality does not condemn the 
cross-tabulation procedure. It does argue for 
extreme caution in drawing conclusions and 
for open-mindedness and comprehensive 
guiding theory in formulating further hy- 
potheses. 


A related set of perplexing questions is 
illustrated by a similar type of material. An 
analysis of economic status and education in 
relation to opinions on public issues is con- 
ducted to answer the question whether eco- 
nomic position or educational attamment 
has more weight in the determination of 
opinion. But to conclude that education is a 
determining influence is to assume that per- 
sons with different amounts of schooling at 
each economic level are alike in all other re- 
spects—that they are the same kinds of per- 
sons except for education. Obviously, if they 
also difer in other respects, no conclusion is 
justified about the effect of education. Is it 
reasonable to assume, however, that a per- 
son with grade-school education at a low 
economic level is the same kind of person as 
a college graduate at that lowest level? 
Surely college graduates in lowest occupa- 
tions tend to be there in spite’of their educa- 
tion and by reason of some personal or social 
characteristics that handicap them. Simi- 
larly it seems unreasonable to suppose that 
the grade-school graduate at the poorest 
economic level and his fellow grade-school 
graduate who has mounted to the top ranks 
are alike save for differences dependent upon 
their contrasting economic conditions. The 
selection that has taken place in terms of in- 
tellectual and personality traits cannot be 
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ignored, Yet it is ignored by some of even 
the most technically skilled analysts. 

To reiterate: the variables loosely incor- 
porated in class position are so numerous 
and complexly interrelated that they defy 
neat conclusions that try to relate selected 
ones of these variables to public opinion. 
The fruitful alternative is rather to utilize 
knowledge provided by analysis of these 
variables as clues or indicators to a fuller, 
more rounded understanding of the proc- 
esses of social interaction and personal de- 
velopment which actually determine opin- 
ion. 
This discussion of research on determi- 
nants of opinion consists primarily of warn- 
ings. First are the two broad cautions: that 
the search for causal determinants is always 
directed at explaining specified differences in 
public opmion, not public opinion as a 
whole, and that the explanations are always 
limited to the particular conditions under 
which they hold true and that the defining 
of these conditions is indispensable. While 
careless interpretation of research on opin- 
ion determinants sometimes transgresses the 
first principle, much more common and seri- 
ous lapses occur in respect to the second. 
Rarely, indeed, does one find any serious at- 
tempt to specify the conditions under which 
the research conclusions are true and to 
warn of important uncontrolled variables 
that may invalidate them. 

Finally, the point has been stressed that 
inquiry into personal and class variables 
may contribute valuakle clues to the dy- 
namic interpretation of how public opinion 
is determined, but the analysis of these vari-’ 
ables does not itself yield stable scientific 
conclusiors. The empirical research dealing 
with these factors must be woven much 
more successfully than it has been into a 
structure of coherent social psychological 
theory and integrated with all the research 
knowledge that can be accumulated through 
other types of research on the problem. 
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ABSTRACT 


‘The paper discusses certain constraints on a priori expectations that public, and more especially, political 
opinion is influenced by personality characteristics. Two major themes that have played a considerable role 
in theory and research on public opinion and personality are that of withdrawal and that of erent 


The former, linking problems of personal adjustment and immersion in mass divertissement wit 


the pov- 


erty of public opinion, is unconvincing. The latter theme’s relevance is questionable because displacement 


is rarely upon nonhuman and public phenomena, 


Contemporary conviction of the systemic 
character of human bzhavior suggests that 
there cannot be a complete disjunction be- 
tween those modes of orientation to one’s 
immediate private environment which espe- 
cially concern us in personality studies and 
the types of orientation that are studied in 
opinion research. However plausible the ex- 
istence of relationships between these types 
of orientation may be, it is nonetheless de- 
sirable to inquire whether reasonable 
grounds for such relationships in fact exist. 
The first part of this paper emphasizes cer- 
tain constraints on the interaction of person- 
ality tendencies and public opinion. The 
second part then discusses several mecha- 
nisms of human behavior which nonethe- 
less appear significant for the individual’s 
orientation to the world of affairs. 


I 


In the study of public opinion it is useful 
to assign each individual to a reference 
group. For each individual there will usually 
be a number of such reference groups to 
which he can be assigned. With respect to a 
particular reference group, a person’s ob- 
jects—those things to which he pays atten- 
tion—may be designated as public or pri- 
vate objects. Those of his objects are public 
objects which are paid attention to by a 
certain specified proportion of the reference 
group. What a person pays attention to may 
be a private object relative to his total com- 
munity but a public object relative to his 
neighborhood group. There is no public 
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opinion without public objects, and the pub- 
lic character of an object is always relative 
to a particular reference group. Further, we 
can speak with the fullest propriety of “the 
public opinion of an individual.” Opinion (as 
the term is used here) is public, not in the 


sense of public expression, bu~ because it at- 


taches to an object of public concern. What 
we ica calls pater: “private opirion” is 
public opinion if it attaches to an object of- 
public concern. This is in no way intended 
to minimize the importance of studying the 
distributive or collective aspect of individual 
public opinions, the manner in which they 
react on each other, and the influence they 
exercise by virtue of their apprehension as a 
collective force. 

A person’s orientation to a public object 
may.or may not be accompanied by a con- 
scious awareness of its public character. 
Students of public opinion have discussed 
the problem of how the particular opinions 
of some affect the opinions of others. Little 
attention seems to have been paid to the 
manner in which opinion is atected sy the 
simple awareness that the object is an object 
of communal attentton. And yet one senses, 
without in our present state of knowledge 
being able to specify much ebout it, that 
this awareness of the public character of an 
object, quite apart from any direct knowl- 
edge of the particular opinions held about it, 
transforms in an important manner the in- 
dividual’s orientation to the object. There is 
reason to believe that, as the individual be- 
comes aware of the range and intensity oI 
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group preoccupation with the object, his 
orientation to it becomes less individualized, 
less intimately bound to an individual per- 
ception and judgment of the object. It would 
seem that he is drawn imperceptibly to view 
this object anew, no longer now as an in- 
dividual percipient, but as one who selects 
(unconsciously, perhaps) an “appropriate” 
position in an imagined range of public re- 
actions. When the “figure” (object) is seen 
against the “ground” of a considerable pub- 
lic attention, it is likely to be seen or judged 
differently. Possibly the assimilation of one’s 
view to a position that is considered “ap- 
propriate” may in any case occur, but the 
awareness of public concern or attention 
will (it is believed) increase this stereotyp- 
Ing process. One’s own position becomes de- 
fined more sharply, more rigidly, and less 
uniquely in the transformation thus occa- 
sioned. A limitation is thus placed on the de- 
gree to which the full uniqueness of the in- 
dividual may be expected to influence his 
perceptions and opinions. 


The basic conditions for the emergence of 
public objects and their apprehension have 
little to do with personality. This process 
presupposes (4) a degree of visibility medi- 


. ated by the small size of social groups, by 


direct participation in events of group con- 
cern, or by adequate lines of communication 
such as those provided by the mass media 
and (b) a distribution of power and a norma- 
tive structure that give objects of the larger 
world relevance and significance to the in- 
dividual. These conditions are related to so- 
cial processes that increase the uniformity 
of social judgments, the binding of orienta- 
tions to interest positions and their subjec- 
tion to the directiveeinfluence of group 
standards. It is only within the context and 
constraints imposed by such forces that hu- 


tThe opportunity to perceive public objects 
without awareness that they are objects of public 
concern is in large measure excluded by virtue of 
the important role played by mass media in pro- 
viding us with our public objects. The very act of 
communication provides us not only with the 
cbject but also with the knowledge that it is an 


object for others. 
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man individuality and personality can exer- 
cise their influence. 


In contemporary Western society the so- 
cial conditions for the emergence and appre- 
hension of public objects are, to a consider- 
able extent, given. The visibility of events 
and objects is fairly great. In principle each 
citizen pazticipates in the political process 
and has a stake in it. The normative struc- 
ture lays emphasis on both the right and 
the obligation to interest one’s self in the 
political process. Nevertheless, there are 
abundant indications that for large num- 
bers of people those aspects of the political 
and social process that are often considered 


to be of peramount importance to the civic- - 


minded individual do not receive spontane- 
ous and concentrated attention. Thus both 
American and English investigators of spon- 
taneous conversation report that very little 
attention is paid to precisely those matters 
that are presumed to be of the most vital 
concern in a democracy.” The fact that most 
persons can be persuaded to give an answer 
to questicns on these matters often cloaks 
the fact that they spend little or no time 
thinking about them. It is apparent that 
for a cons-derable area of public happenings 
there is, among large sectors of the popula- 
tion, really no spontaneous public opinion 
to speak of. This is important for two rea- 
sons. First, 1t places further limitations on 
any legitimate expectations that we may 
have of showing a relationship between such 
tenuous, solicited “opinions” and persen- 
ality. Second, it suggests that a primary 
problem for the social psychologist in the 
study of public opinion is to clarify why, in 
these areas to which opinion research de- 
votes so much of its effort, there is so little 
spontanecus public opinion to be studied. 
The latter problem has, of course, not 
gone unirvestigated. In a special number, 
devoted in considerable part to this problem, 


2 Cf. J. Watson, W. Breed, and H. Posman, “A 
Study in Urban Conversation,” Journas of Social 
Psychology, XXVIII (1948), 121-33, and Tom Harri- 
son, “British Opinion Moves toward a New Syn- 
thesis,” Puolic Opinion Quarterly, XI (1947), 339. 
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the Journal of Social Issues? has summarized 
for us current scientific opinion on why the 
public generally is nct interested (in this 
particular case) in foreign affairs. The rea- 
sons cited are: (a) people do not think that 
they could exercise influence even if they 
did become interested (the impotency 
theme); (6) they have no time because o: 
pressing personal interests such as their jobs 
and the rearing of children; (c) the problems 
seem too difficult and are left to the experts; 
and (d} people lack experience and have no 
habits for dealing with such matters, The 
relevance of these considerations is not to be 
denied. But there is an additional considera- 
tion whose omission strikes one as the re- 
_ sult of a trained incapacity to see the ob- 
vious. In everyday language, the reasor 
why ‘people are often not interested in cer- 
tain things is simply because these things 
are not interesting. This is somewhat on the 
circular-side and does not take us very far. 

But it has the merit of suggesting that there 
` may be objects that even under quite “‘fa- 
vorable” social conditions will still be unin- 
' teresting. Even if people thought they could 
- influence events, even if these events were 
not difficult to understand, and even if 
people had more time to devote to them, 
they do not automatically become interest- 
ing to them. In an old movie, a suitor says te 
Mae West, “‘There’s nothing like love in the 
springtime,” to which she replies, “What’s 
wrong with the other months?” The discus- 
sants in the Journal of Social Issues do not 
, seem to realize that if people had more time 
they might prefer to spend it doing the 
things they prefer to do. It is also character- 
istic of such discussions that in the one point 
where reference is made to competing inter- 
ests these are specified as “pressing” inter- 
ests such as one’s job and child-rearing prob- 
lems. But it is not simply “pressing” prob- 
lems that compete for attention, but rather 
objects that have for people a human mean- 
ing and interest that foreign affairs do not. 
Man lives by a sustenance richer in human 


3“Summary of Discussions” in “Citizen Par- 
ticipation in World Affairs: Problems and Possibil- 
ities,” Journal of Social Issues, IV (1948), 57- 
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import than the clauses of a tariff agrzement 
or congressional speeches on Argentinian 
beef. It requires no romantic or idealized 
view to recognize that it is not simply mor- 
bid and prurient interests or frustrated aspi- 
rations that give to the brutal dramas of the 
tabloid, the sentimentalities of soap speras, 
the doings of popular heroes, and the events 
and relationships of everyday life their char- 
acter of spontaneous and uncoerced human 
interest and appeal. 

Social scientists, intellectuals generally, 
and public-spirited persons often express 
dismay at the indifference of many persons 
to the important decisions of policy required 
in our society. It is very likely that many in- 
tellectuals delude themselves into thinking 
that their own interest in public affairs is 
motivated by a sense of civic responsibility 
or by a rationally calculated proteczion of 
their own stake in society. They overlook 
the operation of standards of what is socially 
and intellectually respectable in the circles 
in which they move; and they fail to appre- 
clate the long cultivation of political inter- 
est stemming from their professional and 
quasi-professional concerns. Nor are they 
usually aware of how much of their political 
interest is based on their sense of the drama 
of political struggle, of their appreciation of 
the intricacies and personalities of a “game,” 
an interest which was originally cultivated 
through quite other motivations. Tkeir in- 
terest in and appreciation of this game is 
often not very different from that of the 
ardent baseball fan. And when a deep sense 
of responsibility—and not mere self-impor- 
tance—does drive then along the road of po- 
litical action, it is often with reluctance that 
they sacrifice their intellectual and aesthetic 
necessities to pay their debt to a society 
whose integrity is the guaranty of those val- 
ues which they above all appreciate and 
have enjoyed. | 

From such considerations it does rot fol- 
low that alert political interests are annec- 
essary to our social structure or that any at- 
tempt to strengthen them will necessarily be 
rebuffed by the passive but unyielding re- 
sistance of averted attention. But it is essen- 
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-tial to recognize that they do signify (a) that 


analyses of political apathy based primarily 
on considerations of political impotence, dis- 
tracting cares, and insufficient knowledge ig- 
nore important dimensions of human per- 


sonality and (4) that the bearing of person- 


ality on political opinion is conditioned and 
limited by the fact that for large masses of 
persons the objects of political life are in- 
sulated from the deeper concerns of the per- 
sonality.4 

If the foregoing discussion emphasizes 
limitations on the role that personality may 
play in the formation of political opinion, it 
at the same time suggests grounds for sup- 
posing that other objects of opinion that 
evoke a surer and more lively response from 
persons and touch more deeply the values 
and defenses of the personality will not be 
unaffected. This is, 
flected by the fact that the uncertain indica- 
tions we have from the empirical literature 
of the influence of personality on people’s 
orientations generally involve (to make use 
of an unsatisfactory distinction) “attitudes” 
rather than “opinions,” that is, orientations 
to aspects of life, certain concrete embodi- 
ments of which enter intimately into every- 
day life. 

In addition to substantive considerations 
which impose limits on the extent to which 
we can expect to demonstrate close relations 
between personality and opinion, there are 
vV methodological limitations which must be 
overcome if such relations as exist are to be 
demonstrated. Quite apart from the diffi- 
culties encountered in exactty describing or 
measuring relevant aspects of personality (a 
not inconsiderable problem), most studies in 
this area rely on grossly, oversimplified tech- 
niques for the description and classification 


4 This should not be interpreted to mean that 
personality characteristics are irrelevant to an 
understanding of the opinions and acts of political 
personages. In such cases political roles are so 
central to the entire life organization that a close 
connection between personality structure and po- 
litical action is to be expected (cf. Harold D. Lass- 
well, Power and Personality [New York, 1948], and 
René Laforgue, Psychopathologie de Péchec a 
1944]). 


In some measure, re-. 
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of the opinions which are to be related to 
personality variations. When we consider a 
person’s opinions in terms of casual rumina- 


tions while walking along the street, sudden 


but perhaps transient convictions inspired 
by some immediate experience, speculations 
while reading the newspaper or listening to 
a, broadcast, remarks struck off in the course 
of an argument, and so forth, we are dealing 
with conduct that is part of the world of 
social reality with which we are concerned. 
Ii we have any theoretical reason for sup- 
posing thet a person’s opinions are influ- 
enced by his personality structure, it is sure- 
ly in these forms of spontaneous behavior 
that we should expect to find the evidence 
of this relationship. The full description of a 
person’s “opinion behavior” as it would ap- 
pear from a close analysis of his conduct is 
likely to be rather different from that which 
gets recorded by the routine methods of 
opinion and attitude study customarily em- 
ployed. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to note that, 
when social scientists exchange opinions on a 
professional matter, it is anticipated that a 
good deal of discussion may be required to 
clarify their positions. One does not, for in- 
stance, usually suppose that it is desirable to 
ask a sociologist, “Are you in favor of eco- 
logical methods? Very much? Somewhat? 
Not at all?” Yet social scientists are little 
averse to posing questions of this type, 
drawn fram the political field, to laymen. 
Such a procedure suggests that the investi- 
gator basically does not feel that the an- - 
swers the layman gives are “worth” enough 
to justify more than this brutal form of in- 
quiry. But, if this is so, the very fact of this 
diminished worth, and what lies behind it, is 
of the greatest importance in the character- 
ization of the opinion structure of the indi- 
vidual. But a more important error is in- 
volved in this implied slighting of the opin- 
ion elicited. Opinions per ignorantiam are 
just as full of subtleties, evasions, qualifica- 
tions, and elaborations as the opinions of the 
learned. They are no more subject (one 
might even say less) to adequate delinea- 
tion by cavalier methods than opinions that 
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stem from long experience and deep delib- 
eration. Given the impoverished character | 


of the opinion and personality delineations 
whose covariations are sought for in current 
studies of opinion, attitude and personality, 
it is little wonder that empirical results have 
proved so tenuous and conilicting.§ 

We have reviewed several substantive 
and methodological considerations that im- 
pose some constraints on a priori expecta- 
tions that opinions are sufficiently an inte- 
gral part of humar: behavior to be readily re- 
vealed as linked to people’s personality char- 
acteristics. Negative considerations are usu- 
ally somewhat distasteful, even if useful. 
However, we may now turn to consider posi- 
tive grounds for the relationship we are dis- 
cussing. 

II 


We have observed that public opinion re- 
quires attention to public objects. Are there 
personality characteristics that affect the 
amount of attention that is directed toward 
public objects? Are there psychological 
states or systems of acaptation and defen- 
sive action that deflect attention from the 
larger, outer world? The schizophrenic, liv- 
ing in his private world, suggests himself as 
an extreme model of a personality structure 
that removes the individual from apprehen- 
sion of public objects. Clinical experience in- 
structs us more generallv that the indiffer- 
ence of many persons to their environment Is 
the result of a major expenditure of energy 
on internal emotional struggles. This sug- 


sIn their Experimental Social Psychology, 
Murphy and Newcomb remarked in 1937 that, 
given the very strong convictior of the role of non- 
rational elements in thought, it is surprising’ how 
little is known about the relation of personality to 
opinion and attitudes. In this book an appreciable 
number of studies availabe at that date are re- 
reviewed, and, while the most liberal treatment is 
accorded them, it is apparent that it is virtually 
impossible to extract from them any guiding prin- 
ciples or conclusions. Since 1937 some progress in 
this field has been made, but on the whole what 
Murphy and Newcomb pointed out in 1937 is still 
quite applicable. For rather obvious methodological 
reasons greater advar:ce has been made in study- 
ing the influence of nonrational factors on such 
cognitive processes as memary and perception. 
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gests a principle which is implied in a good 
deal of current communications analysis, 
namely, that preoccupation with problems 
of personal adjustment precludes or limits 
severely concern with the larger world of 
events. This principle has an attractive air 
of simplicity. But intellectual] suicide is not 
more respectable because committed with 
Occam’s razor. The problem is more com- 
plex than this. In fact, it requires at the 


` very least complementation by the contrary 


observation that problems of personal ad- 
justment may precisely drive an individual 
to a preoccupation with the outer world of 
an intensity that would not occur without 
the stimulus of inner tensions. This is, of 
course, recognized in the litereture and may 
be characterized as the displacement theme. 
It appears, then, without supposing that this 
in any way exhausts the possibilities, that 
psychological stress may lead either to with- 
drawal tendencies or to attempts to “use” 
the world in the process of achieving adjust- 
ment. 

The withdrawal theme.—Many instances 
of withdrawal, of a diminuticn of personal 
relationships and a suppression of affect in 
such relationships, are accompanied by a 
heightened attention or at least no loss of 
attention to objects of less personal signifi- 
cance. In so far as inner conflict does lead to 
withdrawal tendencies, it dozs not neces- 
sarily follow, then, that those objects that 
constitute the staple of public opinion stud- 
ies will necessarily lose cathexis. However, 
when autism reaches appreciable degrees, 
objects of a norfpersonal character are grad- 
ually abandoned. It need hardly be said that 
virtually no adequate research exists that 
characterizes with syfiicient refinement the 
mechanisms of withdrawal and attempts to 
relate these to the subjects’ orientations to 
the larger world. 

Actually, of course, withdrawal in the 
strict sense of the term does not seem to be 
of particular importance in the study of 
mass communications and mass public opin- 
ion. What in the literature ot this field is 
sometimes spoken of as withdrawal (an im- 
mersion in movies, radio, comics, popular 
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literature) is rather a channelizing of atten- 
tion to stress-alleviating objects. The inter- 
pretation of withdrawal enters because of a 
dual normative tendency to see such & chan- 
nelizing of attention as “withdrawal” from 
the more “serious” political and social con- 
cerns of the larger world and as a “with- 
drawal” from a more preferred mode of con- 
duct, namely, facing to reality, that is to 
' say, the reality of one’s inner dilemmas and 


perturbations. Movies, radio, newspapers, 


and comics may serve as either a simple di- 
version from unpleasant inner preoccupa- 
tions or less passively to provide material 
which can be incorporated into more active 
defense measures such as fantasy and vation- 
alization. 

These functions of the mass forms of di- 
vertissement would appear to have special 
significance for the study of public cpinion 
only if it could be shown that, were they not 
so, accessible persons (a) would be driven to 
seek their stress-alleviating diversions in ob- 
jects of a more “serious” character, or (b) 
- would be driven to face in a more construc- 
tive fashion their inner stresses and thus be 
led to psychological solutions that would be 
more effective (stress-reducing) and would 
liberate attention for matters of the larger, 
outer world. The second possibility is re- 
mote. The patient does not become a more 
skilled self-healer because ke can no longer 
purchase aspirin. As for the first possibility, 
there is little reason to suppose that a more 
limited accessibility to the present forms of 
mass divertissement would necessarily di- 
vert aitention to the world df affairs. That 
the former may be used to divert an existing 
attention from the latter does not signify 
that the loss of the first, will bring about the 
second. Plausible as it may seem at first 
glance, the withdrawal and escapist theme 
that links problems of personal adjustment 
and immersion in mass forms of divertisse- 
ment with the poverty of public opinion ap- 
pears on closer inspection to be very fer from 
persuasive. 

The displacement theme-—-The human 


6 This by no means implies that the attraction 
of the mass media rests primarily on these grounds. 
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propensity to transfer affect arising in a lim- 


ited sphere of experience to objects which 


were not involved in the generation of that 
affect constitutes a second principal theme 
in the contemporary analvsis of personality 


_and opinion. The most immediate signifi- 


cance of such a mechanism for our subject is 
that it provides a means for drawing into the 
field of attention objects that might other- 
wise be excluded from it and for endowing 
these objects with an intensity and type of 
affect that otherwise might not become at- 
tached to them. 

A proper regard for terminological ac- 
curacy would require that we confine the 
term “displacement” to those cases where 
affect, inhibited and repressed with respect 
to one object, is attached to another. The 
extension of affect from one object to other 
objects symbolic of it or associated with it, 
without repression of affect directed toward 
the original object, might better be termed 
a generalization rather than a displacement 
of affect. A somewhat different case, where 
affect aroused by one object and not re- 
pressed spills over and leads to affect-laden 
orientations to many other objects in no 
particular way associated with the first ob- 
ject, night be termed “irradiation of affect.” 
In communications and opinion studies that 
touch on these problems, these and related 
distinctions are little regarded. Because of 
this and for the sake of brevity we may per- 
mit the term “‘displacement”’ or “‘cisplace- 
ment theme” to do triple duty here. In this 
extended sense, then, displacement has in 
recent years become a major theme of atti- 
tude and opinion studies among investi- 
gators int2rested in the bearing of personal- 
ity on this field of study. This theme was 
under test in Klein’s early study (1925)? of 
radicalism. and father-orientation, and in 
one form or another it has played an in- 
creasing role in the past few years. 

Althouzh current studies illustrate the 
potential significance of affect displacement 
for opinion and attitude studies, our knowl- 


1E. Klein, “The Relation between One’s Atti- 
tude to His Father and His Social Attitudes” 
(Master’s thesis, Columbia University, 1925). 
a +t 
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edge is clearly very limited as yet with re- 
spect to three major sets of questions which 
are central to such research: (a) to what ex- 
tent and under what conditions are public 
objects capable of being invested with dis- 
placed affect? (b) when adect is displaced on 
public objects, what types of public objects 
are most likely to be selected and for what 
reasons? (c) given cathexis of public objects 
by displaced affect, what relations exist be- 
tween the origins and nature of the dis- 
placed affect and the mode of orientation to 
public objects that it conditions? 


The displacement of affect, although ex- 
tremely common in human behavior, is only 
one means of handling stress-provoking af- 
fect. Systematic theory of differential tend- 
encies in the choice of defense mechanisms, 
especially in nonpathological subjects, is 
virtually nonexistent. Nonetheless, insights 
exist which are relevant for our problem. 
Thus Ackerman and Jahoda point out that 
in a series of persons undergoing analysis 
who manifested anti-Semitic sentiments 
there was no case of marked depression. Al- 
though the number of cases in their series 
was quite small and no estimate is given of 
the expected frequency of depressives among 
psychoanalytic patients, the explanation 
they suggest is plausible, namely, that the 
strong tendency in such persons toward 
self-aggression precludes the displacement of 
hostile affect toward others.’ Rosenzweig’s? 
studies of intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive response tendencies likewise sug- 
gest the development and fixing of response 
patterns involving different degrees of af- 
fect displacement without, however, making 
very clear why one of these particular tend- 
encies develops a preferred position in the 


8 N. W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, “The 
Dynamic Bases of Anti-Semitic Attitudes,” Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, XVII (1938), 243. 


9Saul Rosenzweig, “Types of Reaction to 
Frustration: An Heuristic Classification,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psyckology, Vol. XXIX 
(1934), and the same writer’s contributions in 
Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality 
(New York, 1938). 
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personality. Brewster Smith’ has attempted 
to show that intropunitive and extrapuni- 
tive tendencies play a role in determining 
opinion with respect to Soviet-Amerizan re- 
lationships. His methods and results are far 
from convincing, but nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that further research along these lines 
will be necessary if empirical studies in opin- 
ion formation are to make use of prevailing 
conceptions in personality theory. 

Current studies and theoretical discus- 
sion leave almost untouched the crucial 
question of the extent to which putlic ob- 
jects as compared with private objects can 
serve adequately the needs of the personal- 
ity which relieves stress through the dis- 
placement of affect. Displacement of affect, 
especially in the strict sense of the term dis- 
tinguished earlier, normally arises from the 
more deeply private-life circumstarces of 
the individual. Clinical experience suggests 
that the intensity of displaced affect is pro- 
portional to the personal significance for the 
individual and visibility of the objects to 
which this displaced affect is attached. (We 
assume here a ceteris paribus condition with 
respect to other relevant aspects of the ob- 
jects, for example, their capacity to break 
through the barriers of reality assessment.) 
A strong tendency toward ‘displacement 
may thus exist without necessarily involv- 
ing a reorientation toward objects of a public 
character. The more remote from the indi- 
vidual’s experience and interest such ob- 
jects are, the more difficult it is to invest 
them with emotion. This suggests tha affect 
displacement ifmore especially operative in 
shaping political opinion among those seg- 
ments of the population whose attention to, 
knowledge of, and interest in the political 
scene is sufficiently great to give puklic ob- 
jects an immediacy that enables them to be 
invested with affect. Many political and 
other objects can, of course, be endowed 
with visibility and immediacy for large 
masses by means of propaganda and news. 


1° Brewster Smith, “The Personal Setting of 
Public Opinions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XI 
(1948), 507-23. 
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In this way they may become cathected by 
a displaced affect which otherwise would 
become attached to other objects. Probably 

propaganda exercises much of its influence 
in this manner rather than through the ef- 
fect of the specific content of its statements. 
This is one reason why counterpropaganda 
in some situations is unwise. It may simply 
deepen the channels of attention whereby 
displaced affect is drained in the direction of 
the objects involved without altering the ex- 
isting orientation. 

A characteristic of displacement that has 
considerable relevance for opinion research 
is the ease with which affect is often dis- 
placed on persons as compared with non- 
human objects (programs, ideas). One is led 
to suppose that, where displacement on 
public objects occurs, the latter will more 
readily be political personages than political 
programs and ideas. Very likely this ac- 
counts in considerable measure for the “per- 
sonalization”’ of political interest. This proc- 
ess has considerable significance for the 
quality and stability of public opinion. 
When public opinion about policies is simply 
a reflection of opinion or attitude toward 
their presumed authors or supporters, the 
policy opinion is likely to be labile and un- 
principled. Experimental studies have 
shown that the evaluation of a statement al- 
ters according to the author to whom it is 
ascribed. Opinions may, then, have a doubly 
derivative character, deriving from a dis- 
placement of affect from private experience 
to public personages and then through gen- 
eralization of affect to policies associated 
with these personages. 

When orientation to an object is the re- 
sult of displaced affects a still more general 
basis for instability of opinion is given. This 
arises from the fact that there will often bea 
multiplicity of objects and orientations 
which will equally serve the psychic neces- 
sities of the individual. The choice cf a par- 
ticular object or orientation may thus have 
a somewhat fortuitous character in relation 
to the personality and be dependent largely 
on attendant situational factors. A classical 
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illustration of this instability of derived 
opinion is cleverly sketched by Chekhov in 
his story, “The Darling.” Here Olenka takes 
on an entirely new set of opinions with every 
change of love object. This process is also il- 
lustrated by those cases of marked changes 
in political allegiances in which opinion may 
be radically altered although the underlying 
process of cathexis remains unchanged. 
Opinion research that emphasizes too much 
the precise content of opinion and its rela- 
tion to personality without taking into ac- 
count the situational factors that determine 
the choice among a number of object orien- 
tations that can operat as functional equiv- 
alents lays too great an explanatory burden 
on the personality determinants of opinion. 
Thus hostile attitudes to figures and ideas 
representing authority and respectability 
may lead to very different opinions, depend- 
ing on what persons and ideas are invested 
with authority in the individual’s particular 
social miieu. 

Historical study and analytic considera- 
tions suggest that intense hostile affect is 
displaced more readily on political figures 
who are not too distant in time, place, or 
character, whereas intense displaced love 
seems more readily than negative affect to 
find cathexis objects in persons who are in 
these respects much more remote. | 

The displacement of intense hostile affect 
on public objects is often accompanied by an 
apparent positive orientation to those pub- 
lic objects that are of a contrary or opposed 
character. In many of these instances the 
positive affect is of a shallow nature and is 
simply supportive with respect to the domi- 
nating hostile affect. This is seen in cases 
where sclicitude for a victim is a sort of 
gratitude for the opportunity that the vic- 
tim affords for mobilizing hatred against the 
victimizer. It is difficult for hate of some to 
generate a deep love for others, even though 
these be “opposites.” “Righteous indigna- 
tion,” as distinguished from (displaced) hos- 
tility, arises when the predominating or 
motivating (displaced) affect is love. That is 
why such indignation or anger is called 
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righteous. Displaced positive affect often 
concentrates its attention on the cathexis 
object and shows little concern for counter- 
objects. Thus predominant concern for the 
victim rather than the victimizer is char- 
acteristic for many persons and sharply dis- 
tinguishes them from those who find nour- 
ishment primarily in the contemplation of 
the victimizers. (Routine methods of atti- 
tude and opinion study will very likely 
fail to reveal this difference, since the 
checking of a few simple opinion alterna- 
tives may well give suck persons an identical 
opinion position, although there is a con- 
siderable difference in their basic orienta- 
tions.) 

Tt is not uncommon to find “liberal” atti- 
tudes associated with “reactionary” atti- 
tudes. On closer inspecticn it sometimes 
turns out that the liberal attitudes are an 
expression of hostility toward in-groups 
(out-groups) and the reactionary attitudes 
are expressions of hostility toward out- 
groups (in-groups), and the two together are 
a unified expression of a diffuse hostility to- 
ward the entire world. Hostile affect, how- 
ever, is generally more particularly focused 
on either in-groups or out-groups. A positive 
attitude to an out-group based on hostility 
to the in-group is likely to be more sustained 
and active than is the positive attitude to- 
ward an in-group deriving from hostile atti- 
tudes to out-groups. This is due to the cut- 
ting-off of retreat by the apostasy involved 
in deserting the in-group (the revolutionary, 
the religious convert) and the guilt and 
sacrifice involved in apostasy which requires 
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a more intense devotion ‘to new loyaities in 
order to provide self-justification. 

This discussion of the role of affect dis- 
placement in opinion research has been pri- 
marily substantive. A remaining methodo- 
logical problem is posed by the fact that a 
considerable part of the empirical material 
dealing with hostile opinions and attitudes is 
formulated as the study of prejudice and 
nonprejudice. Nonprejudice often turns out 
to be equivalent in these studies of hav- 
ing “good” or “liberal” attitudes. But it is 
certainly apparent that the liberal (and so- 
cially desirable) attitudes of many persons 
are just as nonrational in their motivation as 
illiberal attitudes often are. The social or 
ethical goodness of views is no guaranty of 
the impartiality or lack of prejudice oz those 
who arrive at them. The prejudiced or non- 
prejudiced character of persons who believe 
or disbelieve that all races are born with 
equal native capacity rests not on which 
view they hold but on how their view de- 
veloped and their attitudes toward it when 
it is questioned. By simply securirg the 
opinions of persons, it is not possible to 
classify these persons in a useful way as 
prejudiced or nonprejudiced, except by mak- 
ing additional inferences which in many 
cases will be extremely hazardous. 

The limiting of this discussion to the 
withdrawal and displacement themes does 
not imply that other processes of tuman 
conduct revealed by personality studies are 
of little or no significance for opinion re- 
search, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON STUDY DESIGN 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


ABSTRACT 


Quick plausible “answers” in sociology and social psychology are rewarded in our culture; tedious, 
modest experimental design is not in demand, and hence our diszipline is not cumulative. In study design 
the ideal model is that of a controlled experiment, even if only a fraction of it. Since full experimental design 
is very expensive and not always possible, those problems should be selected whose answers are worth the 
cost. This requires both theory which leads to operational deductions and preliminary fumbling research, 
whose intrinsic wastefulness can be reduced, if the number of variables is kept down to manageable limits 


and if such variables as are used are unidimensional. 


As a youth I read a series of vigorous es- 
says in the Century Magazine by its editor, 
the late Glenn Frank. His theme was that 
the natural sciences had remade the face of 
tae earth; now had arrived the age of the so- 
cial sciences. The same techniques which 
had worked their miracles in physics, chem- 
istry, and biology should, in competent 
hands, achieve equally dazzling miracles in 
economics, political science, and sociology. 
That was a long time ago. The disconcerting 
fact is that people are writing essays just like 
that teday. Of course, the last two decades 
have seen considerable progress in social sci- 
ence—in theory, in technique, and in the 
accumulation of data. It is true that the 
number of practitioners is pitifully few; only 
a few hundred research studies are reported 
annually in sociology, for example, as com- 
pared with more than twenty thousand 
studies summarized annually in Biological 
Abstracts. But the bright prdémise of the pe- 
riod when Frank was writing has not been 
fulfilled. 

Two of the most common reasons alleged 
fcr slow progress are cogent, indeed. 

The data of social science are awfully 
complex, it is said. And they involve values 
which sometimes put a strain on the objec- 
tivity of the investigator even when they do 
not incur resistance from the vested inter- 
ests of our society. However, an important 
part of the trouble has very little to do with 
the subject matter of social science as such 
but, rather, is a product of our own bad 


work habits. That is why this paper on the 
subject of study design may be relevant. So 
much has been spoken and written on this 
topic that I make no pretense to originality. 
But in the course of a little experience, espe- 
cially in an effort during the war to apply 
social psychology to military problems, and 
in an undertaking to nurture a new program 
of research in my university, I have encoun- 
tered some frustrations which perhaps can 
be examined with profit. 

A basic problem—perhaps the basic prob- 
lem—les deeply imbedded in the thought- 
ways of our culture. This is the implicit as- 
sumption that anybody with a little com- 
mon sense and a few facts can come up at 
once with che correct answer on any subject. 
Thus the newspaper editor or columnist, 
faced with a column of empty space to fill 
with readable English in an hour, can speak 
with finality and authority on any social 
topic, however complex. He might not at- 
tempt to diagnose what is wrong with his 
sick cat; he would call a veterinarian. But 
he knows precisely what is wrong with any 
social institution and the remedies. 

In a society which rewards quick and con- 
fident answers and does not worry about how 
the answers are arrived at, the social scien- 
tist is hardly to be blamed if he conforms to 
the norms. Hence, much social science is 
merely rather dull and obscure journalism; a 
few data and a lot of “interpretation.” The 
fact that the so-called “interpretation” 
bears little or no relation to the data is often 
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obscured by academic jargon. If the stuff is 
hard to read, it has a chance of being ac- 
claimed as profound. The rewards are for the 
answers, however tediously expressed, and 
not for rigorously marshaled evidence. 

In the army no one would think of adopt- 
ing a new type of weapon without trying it 
out exhaustively on the firing range. But a 
new idea about handling personnel fared 
very differently. The last thing anybody 
ever thought about was trying out the idea 
experimentally. I recall several times when 
we had schemes for running an experimenta: 
tryout of an idea in the sociopsychological 
field. Usually one of two things would hap- 
pen: the idea would be rejected as stupid 
without a tryout (it may have been stupid, 
too) or it would be seized on and applied 
generally and at once. When the provost 
marshal wanted us to look into the very low 
morale of the MP’s, our attitude surveys 
suggested that there was room for very 
much better selectivity in job assignment. 
There were routine jobs like guarding pris- 
oners which could be given to the duller 
MP’s, and there were a good many jobs call- 
ing for intelligence, discretion, and skill in 
public relations. We thought that the 
smarter men might be assigned to these Jobs 
and that the prestige cf these jobs would be 
raised further if a sprinkling of returned 
veterans with plenty of ribbons and no cur- 
rent assignment could be included among 
them. We proposed a trial program of a re- 
assignment system In < dozen MP outfits for 
the purpose of comparing the resulting mo- 
rale with that in a dozen matched outfits 
which were left uitouched. Did we get any- 
where? No. Instead, several of our ideas 
were put into effect immediately throughout 
the army without any prior testing at all. 

The army cannot be blamed for behavior 
like that. In social relations it is not the 
habit in our culture te demand evidence for 
an idea; plausibility is enough. 

To alter the folkways, social science itself 
must take the initiative. We must be clear in 
our own minds what proof consists of, and 
we must, if possible, provide dramatic ex- 
argplęs of the advantages of relying on some- 
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thing more than plausibility. And the heart 
of our problem lies in study design in ad- 
vance, such that the evidence is not capable 
of a dozen alternative interpretations. i 
Basically, I thiùk it is essential that we 
always keep in mind the model of a con- 
trolled experiment, even if in practice we 
may have to deviate from an ideal model. 
Take the simple accompanying diagram. 


Before After After — Before 


Experimental - 
Control / , Pas 
group Tı X2 d w, — x} 


The test of whether a difference d is attrib- 
utable to what we think it is attributable to 
is whether d is significantly larger than d’. 

We used this model over and over again 
during the war to measure the effectiveness 
of orientation films in changing soldiers’ at- 
titudes. These experiences are described in 
Volume IL of our Studies in Social Psychol- 
ogy in World War II+ 

One of the troubles with using this careful 
design was that the effectiveness of a single 
film when thus measured turned out to be so 
slight. If, instead of using the complete ex- 
perimental design, we simply took an un- 
selected sample of men and compared the 
attitudes of those who said they had seen a 
film with those who said they had not, we 
got much more impressive differences. This 
was more rewarding to us, too, for the man- 
agement wantéd to believe the films were 
powerful medicine. The gimmick was the 
selective fallibility of memory. Men who 
correctly remembered seeing the films were 
likely to be those most sensitized to their 
message. Men who were bored or indifferent 
may have actually seen them but slept 
through them or just forgot. 

Most of the time we are not able or not 
patient enough to design studies containing 
all four cells as in the diagram above. Some- 


Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and 
Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments in Mass Communica- 
tion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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times we have only the top two cells, as in 
the accompanying diagram. In this situation 


we have two observations of the same indi- 
viduals or groups taken at different times. 
This is often a very useful design. In the 
army, for example, we would take a group of 
recruits, ascertain their attitudes, and re- 
study the same men later. From this we 


could tell whose attitudes changed and in’ 


what direction (it was almost always for the 
worse, which did not endear us to the 
army!). But exactly what factors in the 
early training period were most responsible 
for deterioration of attitudes could only be 
inferred indirectly. 

The panel study is usually more informa- 
tve than a more frequent design, which 
might be pictured thus: 


Here at one point in time we have one 
sample, and at a later point in time we have 
another sample. We observe that our meas- 
ure, say, the mean, is greater for the recent 
sample than for the earlier one. But we are 
precluded from observing which men or 
v-hat type of men shifted. Moreover, there is 
always the disturbing possibility that the 
populations in our two samples were initially 
. different; hence the differences might not be 
attributable to conditions taking place in the 
‘time interval between the two observations. 
Thus we would study a group of soldiers in 
the United States and later ask the same 
questions of a group of soldiers overseas. 
Eaving matched the two groups of men 
carefully by branch of service, length of 
time in the army, rank, etc., we hoped that 
the results of the study would approximate 
what would be found if the same men could 
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have been studied twice.-But this could be 
no more zhan a hope. Some important fac- 
tors could not be adequately controlled, for 
example, physical ‘conditions. Men who 
went overseas were initially in better shape 
on the average than men who had been kept 
behind; kut, if the follow-up study was in 
the tropics, there was a chance that unfavor- 
able climate already had begun to take its 
toll. And so it went. How much men over- 
seas changed called for a panel study as a 
minimum if we were to have much con- 
fidence in the findings. 

A very common attempt to get the results 
of a controlled experiment without paying 
the price is with the design that might be as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. This 





is usually what we get with correlation 
analysis. We have two or more groups of 
men whom we study at the same point in 
time. Thus we have men in the infantry and 
men in th air corps and compare their atti- 
tudes. How much of the difference between 
x, and x, we can attribute to experience in a 
given branch of service and how much is a 
function of attributes of the men selected for 
each branch we cannot know assuredly. 
True, we can try to rule out various possibil- 
ities by matching; we can compare men from 
the two branches with tae same age and edu- 
cation, for example. But there is all too often 
a wide-open gate through which other un- 
controlled variables can march. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, we have only 


one cell: 


When this happens, we do not know much of 

anything. But we can still fill pages of social 

science journals with “‘drilliant analysis” if 

we use p_ausible conjecture in supplying 

missing cells from our imagination. Thus we 
o ° 
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may find thet the adolescent today has wild 
ideas and conclude that society is going to 
the dogs. We fill in the dotted cell represent- 
ing our own yesterdays with hypothetical 
data, where x; represents us and x, our off- 


spring. The tragicomic part is that most of 
the public, including, I fear, many social 
scientists, are so acculturated that they ask 
for no better data. 

I do not intend to disparage all research 
not conforming to the canons of the con- 
trolled experiment. I think that we will see 
more of full experimental design in sociology 
and social psychology in the future than in 
the pest. But I am well aware of the practi- 
cal difficulties of its execution, and I know 
that there are numberless important situa- 
tions in which it is not feasible at all. What 
I am arguing for is awareness of the limita- 
tions of a design in which crucial cells are 
missing. 

Sometimes by forethought and patch- 
work we can get approximations which are 
useful if we are'careful to avoid overinterpre- 
tation. Let me cite an example: 

In Europe during the war the army 
tested the idea of putting an entire platoor 
of Negro soldiers into a white infantry out- 
fit. This was done in several companies. The 
Negroes fought beside white soldiers. After 
several months we were asked to find out 
what the white troops thought about the in- 
novation. We found thai only 7 per cent of 
the white soldiers in companies with Negro 
platoons said that they disliked the idea 
very much, whereas 62 per cent of the white 
soldiers in divisions without Negro troops 
said they would dislike the idea very much i 
it were tried in their outfits. We have: 


Before After 


~ewewa= ce 


Experimental 7% 
Control 


Now, were these white soldiers who fought 
beside Negroes men who were naturally 
=e 9 
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more favorable to Negroes than the cross- 
section of white infantrymen? We did not 
think so, since, for example, they contained 
about the same proportion of southerners. 
The point was of some importance, however, 
if we were to make the inference that actual 
experience with Negroes reduced hostility 
from 62 to 7 per cent. As a second-best sub- ' 
stitute, we asked the white scldiers in com- 
panies with Negro platoons if they could re- 
call how they felt when the innovation was 
first proposed. It happens that 67 per cent 
said they were initially opposed to the idea. 
Thus we could tentatively fill in a missing 
cell and conclude that, under the conditions 
obtaining, there probably had been a 
marked change in attitude. 

Even if this had been a perfectly con- 
trolled experiment, there was still plenty of 
chance to draw erroneous irferences. The 
conclusions apply only to situations closely 
approximating those of the study. It hap- 
pens, for example, that the Negroes involved 
were men who volunteered to leave rear-area 
jobs for combat duty. If other Negroes had 
been involved, the situation might have 
been different. Moreover, they had white of-. 
ficers. One army colonel who saw this study 
and whom I expected to ridicule it because 
he usually opposed innovations, surprised 
me by offering congratulations. ‘This 
proves,” he said, “what I have been arguing 
in all my thirty years in the army—that 
niggers will do all right if you give ’em 
white officers!” Moreover, the study ap- 
plied only to combat experience. Other 
studies would be needed to justify extending 
the findings to noncombat or garrison duty. 
In other words, one lone study, however -- 
well designed, can b@a very dangerous thing 
if it is exploited beyond its immediate im- 
plications. 

Now experiments take time and money, 
and there is no use denying that we in social 
science cannot be as prodigal with the repli- 
cations as the biologist who can run a hun- 
dred experiments simultaneously by growing 
plants in all kinds of soils and conditions. 
The relative ease of experimentation in 
much—not all—of natyral science goes far 
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to account for the difference in quality of 
proof demanded by physical and biological 
sciences, on the one hand, and social scien- 
tists, on the other. 

Though we cannot always design neat ex- 
periments when we want tc, we can at least 
keep the experimental model in front of our 


' eyes end behave cautiously when we fill in 


- missing cells with dotted lines. But there is 


~~. 


« further and even more important opera- 
tion we can perform in the interest of econ- 
omy. That lies in our choice of the initial 
problem. 

Professor W. F. Ogburn always told his 
students to apply to a reported research con- 
clusion the test, “How do you know it?” To 
this wise advice I should like to add a further 
question: “What of it?” I suspect that if 
before designing a study we asked ourselves, 
more conscientiously than we do, whether or 
not the study really is important, we would 
economize our energies for the few studies 
which are worth the expense and trouble of 
the kind of design I have been discussing. 

Can anything be said about guides for se- 
lecting problems? I certainly think so. That 
is where theory comes in and where we social 
scientists have gone woefully astray. 

Theory has not often been designed with 
research operations in mind. Theory as we 
have it in social science serves indispensably 
as a very broad frame of reference or general: 
orientation. Thus modern theories of culture 
tell us that it is usually more profitable to 
focus on the learning process and the con- 
tent of what is learned rather than on innate 
or hereditary traits. But they do not provide 
us with sets of interrelated propositions 


_ which can be put in the form: If x, given x, 


and x, then there is strong probability that 
we get x, Most of our propositions of that 
form, sometimes called “theory,” are likely 
to be ad hoc common-sense observations 
which are not deducible from more general 
considerations and which are of the same 
quality as the observation, “If you stick 
vour hand in a fire and hold it there, you will 
get burned.” 

Now in view of the tremendous cost in 
time and money of the ideal kind of strict 
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empirical research operations, it is obvious 
that we cannot afford the luxury of conduct- 
ing them as isolated fact-finding enterprises. 
Each should seek to be some sort of expert- 
mentum crucis, and, with rare exceptions, 
that will only happen if we see its place 
beforehand in a more general scheme of 
things. Especially, we need to look for situa- 
tions where two equally plausible hypothe- 
ses deducible from more general theory lead 
to the expectation of different consequences. 
Then, if our evidence supports one and 
knocks out the other, we have accomplished 
something. 

The best work of this sort in our field is 
probably being done today in laboratory 
studies ol learning and of perception. I do 
not know of very good sociological examples. 
Yet in sociology experiments are possible. 
One of the most exciting, for example, was 
that initiated long before the war by Shaw 
and McKay to see whether co-operative ef- 
fort by acult role models within a delinquent 
neighborhood would reduce juvenile delin- 
quency. So many variables are involved ina 
single study like that that it is not easy to 
determine which were crucial. But there was 
theory behind the study, and the experi- 
mental design provided for controlling at 
least some variables. 

It may be that in sociology we will need 
much more thinking and many more de- 
scriptive studies involving random ratlike 
movements on the part of the researcher be- 
fore we can even begin to state our problems 
so that they are in decent shape for fitting 
into an ideal design. However, I think that 
we can reduce to some extent the waste mo- 


tion of the exploratory period if we trv to 


act as if we have some a priori ideas and keep 
our eyes on the possible relevance of data to 
these ideas. This is ezsier said than done. 
So many interesting rabbit tracks are likely 
to be uncovered in the exploratory stages of 
research that one is tempted to chase rabbits 
all over the woods and forget what his initial 
quarry was. 

Exploratory research is of necessity fum- 
bling, but I think that the waste motion can 
be reduced by the self-denying ordinance of 

@ 


~ 


w 
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deliberately limiting ourselves to a few vari- 
ables at a time, Recently two of my col- 
leagues and myself have been doing a little 
exploratory work on a problem in the gen- 
eral area of social mobility. We started by 
tabulating some school records of fifty boys 
in the ninth grade of one junior high school 
and then having members of our seminar 
conduct three or four interviews with each 
boy and his parents. We had all the inter- 
views written up in detail, and we had 
enough data to fill a book—with rather in- 
teresting reading, too. But it was a very 
wasteful process because there were just too 
many intriguing ideas. We took a couple of 
ideas which were deducible from current 
general theory and tried to make some 
simple fourfold tables. It was obvious that, 
with a dozen variables uncontrolled, such 
tables meant little or rothing. But that led 
us to a second step. Now we are trying to 
collect school records and a short question- 
naire on two thousand boys. We will not in- 
terview all these boys and their parents in 
detail. But, with two thousand cases to start 
“with, we hope to take a variable in which we 
are interested and find fifty boys who are 
plus on it and fiftv who are minus, yet who 
are approximately alike on a lot of other 
things. A table based on such matched com- 
parisons should be relatively unambiguous. 
We can take off from there and interview 
those selected cases intensively to push fur- 
ther our exploration of the nexus between 
theory and observation. This, we think, will 
be economical, though still exploratory. Ex- 
perimental manipulation is far in the future 
in our problem, but we do hope we can con- 
clude the first stage with a statement of 
some hypotheses susceptible to experimental 
verification. 

I am not in the least deprecating explora- 
tory work. But 1 do think that some order- 
liness is indicated even in the bright dawn of 
a youthful enterprise. 

One reason why we are not more ordeny 
in our exploratory work is that all too often 

4 what is missing is a sharp definition of a 
given variable, such that, if we wanted to 


me o 
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take a number of cases and even throw them 
into a simple fourfold table, we could. 


Suppose we are studying a problem in 
which one of the variables we are looking for 
is overprotection or overindulgence of a 
child by his mother. We have a number of 
case histories or questionnaires. Now how 
do we know whether we are sorting them ac- 
cording to this variable or not? The first 
step, it would seem, is to have some way of 
knowing whether we are sorting them along 
any single continuum, applying the same 
criteria to each case. But to know this we 
need to have built into the study the in- 
gredients of a scale. Unless we have some 
such ingredients in our data, we are defeated 
from the start. This is why 1 think the new 
interest social scientists are taking in scaling 
techniques is so crucially impcrtant to prog- 
ress. In particular, the latent-structure the- 
ory developed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, which 
derives Louis Guttman’s scale as an impor- 
tant special case, is likely to be exceedingly 
useful, for it offers criteria by which we can 
make a small amount of information go a 
long way in telling us the logical structure of 
a supposed variable we are eager to identify. 
The details of Guttman’s and Lazarsfeld’s 
work? are likely to promote 2 good deal of 
attack and controversy. Our hope is that 
this will stimulate others to think such prob- 
lems out still better and thus make their 
work obsolete as rapidly as possible. 

Trying to conduct a social science investi- 
gation without good criteria for knowing 
whether a particular variable may be 
treated as a single dimension is like trying to 
fly without a motor in the plare. Students of 
the history of invention point out that one 
reason why the airplane, whose properties 
had been pretty well thought’ out by 
Leonardo da Vinci; was so late in develop- 
ment was the unavailability of a light- 
weight power plant, which had to await the 


2 Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. 
Suchman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Shirley A. Star, and 
John A. Clausen, Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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invention of the internal combustion motor. 
We are learning more and more how to make 
our light-weight motors in social science, 
and that augurs well for the future. But 
much work is ahead of us. In particular, we 
desperately need better projective tech- 
niques and better ways of getting respond- 
ents to reveal attitudes which are too emo- 
tionally charged to be accessible to direct 
questioning. Schemes like the latent-struc- 
ture theory of Lazarsfeld should speed up 
the process of developing such tests. 


I have tried to set forth the model of the 
controlled experiment as an ideal to keep in 
the forefront of our minds even when by ne- 
cessity some cells are missing from our de- 
sign. I have also tried to suggest that more 
economy and orderliness are made possible, 
even in designing the exploratory stages of a 
piece of research—by using theory in ad- 
vance to help us decide whether a particular 
inquiry would be important if we made it; 
by narrowing down the number of variables; 
and by making sure that we can classify our 
data along a particular continuum, even if 
only provisionally. And a central, brooding 
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hope is that we will have the modesty to rec- 
ognize the difference between a promising 
idea and proof. 

Oh, how we need that modesty! The pub- 
lic expects us to deal with great problems 
like international peace, full employment, 
maximization of industrial efficiency. As 
pundits we can pronounce on such matters; 
as citizens we have a duty to be concerned 
with them; but as social scientists our great- 
est achievement now will be to provide a 
few small dramatic examples that hypothe- 
ses in our field can be stated operationally 
and tested crucially. Ard we will not accom- 
plish that by spending most of our time 
writing or reading papers like this one. We 
will accomplish it best by rolling up our 
sleeves and working at the intricacies oi de- 
sign of studies which, though scientifically 
strategic, seem to laymen trivial compared 
with the global concerns of the atomic age. 
Thereby, and only thereby, I believe, can we 
some day have the thrilling sense of having 
contributed to the structure of a social 
science which is cumulative. 
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ABSTRACT 


A central problem in the collection of data is the effect of the interviewer on the quality of the results- 
This paper describes research findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s project on the isolation, 
measurement, and control of interviewer effect. Variations in results derive from interviewer fallibility, 
unreliability of respondents, and, finally, interactional processes. Disparities in the group memberships of 
interviewer and respondent effect the results; beliefs the interviewer has about the respondent produce 
expectations which in turn affect results. Experiments on the role of situational factors in mediating inter- 
viewer effects and on the validity of interviewer data are described. 


Opinion research has availed itself of 
many methods for the collection of data. 
The methods are as varied as the kinds of 
data which research workers have regarded 
as relevant, and there is almost no limit to 
what has been regarded as relevant. I did 
not invent the following examples of genius 
in devising circuitous methods of getting at 
sociopsychological phenomena; they can be 
documented: (1) the collection of historical 
records of behavior used as inferential] meas- 
ures of opinion, e.g., the use of statistics on 
the subscriptions to the Nation as a basis for 
conclusions about radicalism and its cor- 


t A paper read before the University of Chicago 
Seminar on Communications and Public Opinion, 
September 30, 1949. The data presented are from the 
findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s 
project on the ‘Isolation, Measurement, and Con- 
trol of Interviewer Effect,” which is supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundaticn and sponsored by the 
Committee on Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes 
and Consumer Wants of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research Council. 


2R. R. Willoughby, “Liberalism, Prosperity, and 
Urbanization,” Journal of Genetics and Psychology, 
XXXV (1928), 134-36; S. M. Stoke and E. D. 
West, “Sex Differences in Conversational Inter- 
ests,” Journal of Social Psychology, IXI (1931), 
120-26; a study by Deegan cited in G. Seward, 
“Sex Roles in Post War Planning,” Journal of 
Social Psychology (SPSSI Bulletin), XIX (1944), 
163-85; H. T. Moore, “Innate Factors in Radical- 
ism and Ccnservatism,’’ Journal of Abnormel 
and Social Psycholagy, XXXV (1929), 220-38; 
and G. Eckstrand and A. R. Gilliland, ‘The 
Psychogalvanometric Method for Measuring the 
Effectiveness of Advertising,’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXII (1948), 415-25. 
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relates; (2) the collection of behavioral data 
based on observation used as inferential 
measures of opinion, e.g., the use of statistics 
derived from listening to conversations as a 
basis for drawing conclusions about sex dif- 
ferences in values; (3) the collection of data 
derived from the content aralysis of me- 
diums, e.g., the characterization of unmar- 
ried women in recent novels used as a clue to 
attitudes toward the status of women; (4) 
even the collection of data based on meas- 
urements of psychophysical indices, e.g., 
reaction time, muscular steadiness, as cor- 
relates of a man’s ideology or the measure- 
ment of the secretion of sweat as a clue to 
the reaction to advertisements. These ex- 
amples—and many others that can be found 
in the literature—suggest that there appar- 
ently is no limit to the imagination of the so- 
cial scientist in devising indirect approaches. 
Apart from the creative tendencies of the 
scientist, these indirect appraaches reflect a 
distrust of the most obvious method in opin- 
ion research, the interview, since they all 
show a common aversion to asking a ques- 
tion in order to findeout a man’s opinions. 

On the other hand, during the last two or 
three decades, the social psychologist, like 
the experimentalist and the clinician, has 
made increasing use of the direct approach 
wherein reliance is placed in substantial de- 
gree at least upon the subject’s own verbal 
reports. The procedures have ranged from 
the application of quasi-clinical devices, 
such as thematic apperception tests or inter- 
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pretations of slips of the tongue ‘and those 
involving routine self-administered ques- 
tionnaires to those involving the ordinary 


techniques of asking questions in the course , 


of an interview. And the routine interviews 
vary from the single polling or intensive in- 
terview through such elaborate methods as a 
series of repeated interviews with the same 
individual to the genetic study of attitudes 
based on the reported entire life-history of 
the individual. Interviewing has also varied 
in technical respects from that of a group 
situation to a private interview and in terms 
of such details as method of recording, type 
of sponsorship, degree of anonymity, and the 
like. ` 

This experience in the use of the direct 
approach has certainly revealed weaknesses, 
some of which are inherent in the method 
and some in the lack of discipline and insight 
in its application. There are always tough 
questions as to the reliability and validity of 
the data elicited by it. But before the meth- 
od is discarded in favor of such indirect and 
inferential methods as those exemplified 
above, its demonstrated weaknesses should 

themselves be subjected to careful research 
‘to see whether they cannot be remedied. 
We have been engaged in this very type of 
methodological research at the National 
Opinion Research Center. 

Therefore, I shall limit this discussion to 
some of the problems of collection of data by 
the methods of interviewing that prevail in 
most public opinion research. Against the 
vista of all possible methods for collecting 
data about opinions, this mđy seem narrow, 
but certainly the interview is the essential 
method in the field of opinion research. The 
interview is also central in the methods of 
clinical psychology, psychiatry, and ethnol- 
ogy, so that whatever basic knowledge we 
can gain about interviewing methods is ap- 
plicable to many of the social sciences and is 
of general value. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no evaluations have been made in 
ethnology of the effect that different inter- 
viewers have on the results they report as 
fact about a culture. And I know of only one 
isolated wartime study of the differences in 
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trists.3 In the report of one of the most am- 


bitious undertakings in the history of-clinical 
psychologv, the assessment of men for OSS 
duties, I can find only one tiny datum on the 
effect of different interviewers on the assess- 
ment ratings given to OSS candidates.4 In 
the light af these gaps in our knowledge, it 
would certainly seem that any evidence 
bearing on. the quality of data collected by 
interviewing methods would be a notable 
contribution. Perhaps, merely by example, 
fields other than opinion research will be 
stimulated to inquire into the quality of 
their interview data. 

The two-year study now in progress at 
the National Opinion Research Center is 
concerned with the isolation, measurement, 
and control of interviewer effects in opinion 
research, end we are indebted for financial 
support to the Rockefeller Foundation and 
for sponsozship to the Committee on Meas- 
urement of Opinion, Attitudes and Con- 
sumer Wants of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research 
Council. The findings represent the work of 
many colleagues In my own organization as 
well as the co-operation of individuals in 
many other research centers. There are 
many diferent ways to conceptualize our 
work. It is difficult to describe all the find- 
ings of these two years of work in a concise 
presentation, but I shall try to summarize 
some of our thinking and some of the fmd- 
ings. 

Every day, throughout the United States, 
hundreds cf people are asked questions by a 
public opinion interviewer, and thousands 
of these answers are put through an elabo- 
rate process of tabulation and ‘analysis, and 
then elegant conclusions are drawn about 
the state of American public opinion. Would 
we have obtained a different set of results 


3 Great Britain Air Ministry, Psychological Dis- 
orders in Flying Personnel cf the Royal Air Force, 
Investigated during the War, 1939-1945 (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1947). 


4OSS Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men: 
Selection of Ven for the Office: of Strategic Services 
(New York: Rinehart, 1948). 
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and a different picture of American public 
opinion if we had sent another corps of inter- 
viewers out to ask the same questions of the 
same people? And if the results would be dif- 
ferent, how different? Obviously, in so far as 
different interviewers get different results, 
we know that our conclusions may be in er- 
ror. We do know from past studies in ‘this 
field, by Rice and by Shapiro and Eber- 
hart, to cite only a few, that there are inter- 
viewer effects operating on our data.5 The 
magnitude of these effects is presumed to be 
small in most instances, but on occasion the 
tabulations based on the work of different 
interviewers assigned to equivalent samples 
have differed by as much as 50 percentage 
points. In our own work at NORC we have 
extended this body of data by a few studies 
in which we have been able to measure the 
magnitude of the differences in results ob- 
tained by interviewers assigned to equiva- 
lent respondents. 

Presumably such studies should yield 
some empirical or historical basis for stating 
the margins of uncertainty that apply to 
future survey findings as a consequence of 
factors within the interview situation. Con- 
ceivably we can qualify our findings in fu- 
‘ture surveys in the light of such past knowl- 
edge about interviewer effects. However, in 
order to do this, we would need an archive of 
past estimates of interviewer effects under a 
wide variety of representative conditions. 
Only then might one know what appropriate 
allowance to make for error in any particu- 
lar type of survey. This seems like an almost 
hopeless task when one considers the num- 
ber of ways in which surveys can vary. The 
magnitude of these effects might be depend- 
ent on the types of respondents who are 
being sampled, the types of information 
being measured, the kinds of interviewers 
used, the mode of questioning, and the like. 
And for any given survey the combination of 
factors and conditions may be so peculiar 

sS, A. Rice, “Contagious Bias in the Interview,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1929), 
420-23; and S. Shapiro and J. Eberhart, ‘“Inter- 
viewer Differences in an Intensive Interview Sur- 
yey,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, I, No. 2 (1947), I-17. 
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that none of our past estimates of inter- 
viewer effects would apply. Or a given sur- 
vey may be similar to past ones in certain 
respects and different in other respects. And 
if one does not know which particular factors 
are the determinants of interviewer effects, 
one has no basis for judging what the magni- 
tude of interviewer effects might be in the 
new situation. It would only be by research 
that inquires not only into the magnitude 
but also into the determinants that one 
would know what are the essential factors to 
consider in deciding the susceptibility of a 
given survey to interviewer effects and in 
applying a past estimate. 

Consequently, we have dane only a lim- 
ited number of such studies in which the 
mere magnitude of interviewer effects has 
been measured and have concentrated much 
more on understanding the sources of such 
effects. 

What contributes to these effects? Classi- 
cally, interviewer effects have been inter- 
preted in terms of the interection between 
interviewer and respondent. It was thought 
that the respondent is affected by the per- 
sonality or characteristics of the interviewer 
and alters what he says in the light of the 
particular interviewer who speaks to him. 
In part, interviewer effects have nothing to 
do with the interaction that occurs between 
interviewer and respondent. These effects 
derive simply from the fact that interview- 
ers are human beings, not machines, and 
they therefore do not all work identically 
nor are they infallible in performing difficult 
tasks. This is cettainly suggested by what we 
might call “interviewer effects” in surveys 
involving sampling of physical materials. 
When field staffs axe assigned the task of 
rating the quality of a sample of telephone 
poles, one cannot argue that the telephone 
pole reacts to the personality of the investi- 
gator. And the fact that different field 
workers may obtain different results in eval- 
uating physical materials shows that some 


é See, for example, W. E. Deming, “On the 
Sampling of Physical Materials,” a paper read at 
a meeting of the International Statistical Institute, 
Bern, Switzerland, in September, 1940. 
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oi the sources of error reside purely in the 
field worker and are not dependent on inter- 
action in the immediate situation. And this 
is in line with a whole body of psychological 
theory ranging from classical research on 
testimony to the modern dynamic theory in 
the psychology of perception that individ- 
uals perceive the world in a way that is not 
dependent purely on their sensory acuity 
but on their wishes and personality structure 
and that there are large individual differ- 
ences in judging, perceiving, and other func- 
tions. 

In our own work specifically on inter- 
viewer effects, we have some experiments 
which show that the differences in results 
can be accounted for without any references 
to the interaction between interviewer and 
respondent. For example, in one experiment 
the mere changing of the method of record- 
ing that the interviewer is required to use in 
a regular survey changed the results. In an- 
other experiment in which the interviewer 
was required to listen to a dummy interview 
on a phonograph record and take down the 
answers, we found errors. The recording op- 
eration is purely in the hands of the inter- 
viewer, and consequently any effects operat- 
inz cannot be attributed to the respondent’s 
altering his behavior. 

In part some of the interviewer effects 
okservable in a survey derive purely from 
the respondents and really have nothing to 
dc with the interviewer. They simply repre- 
sent the unreliability of reports that re- 
spondents as human beings make. This is 
certainly suggested by classical studies of 
the unreliability of results from self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires, in which variations oc- 
cur in the absence of any interviewer. It is 
also suggested by panel studies in which re- 
spondents are reinterviewed by the same in- 
terviewer after a lapse of time in which we 
find considerable change in the reporting of 
unchanged facts. In one minor experiment 
by the NORC, in which a small group of 
respondents in Mississippi was interviewed 
twice with the same questionnaire, within a 
time interval of less than one hour by two 
campetent interviewers, the results of the 
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two interviews bear almost no resemblance 
to each otker and seem to be nothing but an- 
swers at random, one thrown out at one 
moment in time and a different answer at 
another moment in time. This was, luckily, 
an extreme and unusual finding, but it cer- 
tainly supports the notion that interviewer 
effects are to some extent merely unreliabil- 
ity of report. 

Consequently, we may go too far at times 
in interpreting the variations in survey re- 
sults as due to the sensitive reactions of re- 
spondents to the interviewer’s characteris- 
tics, and we may err in thinking that the 
type of social situation common in public 
opinion research is one in which the respond- 
ent hangs on every word, gesture, and nu- 
ance of the interviewer’s behavior and ori- 
ents his own behavior accordingly. In one 
study we reinterviewed a small group of re- 
spondents within a few days after the regu- 
lar survey interview and inquired about 
their feelings when they were interviewed 
originally. We found a few individuals who 
could not even recall what the interviewer 
looked like. I particularly remember the an- 
swer of the respondent who, upon being 
asked what he remembered most about the 
previous interviewer, was stumped for a 
while and then remarked after a few minutes 
of serious thought, “She was tall,” and the 
answer of another respondent who, after 
being asked what he was most impressed by 
in the previous interview, said, “it was in 
one ear ard out the other—it was the god- 
damnedest lot of bull.” For such respondents 
whatever interaction there is with the inter- 
viewer must be at best minimal. 

There are certain types of interviewer 
effects, however, that would best be ac- 
counted for by hypothesizing some inter- 
action between interviewer and respondent. 
For example, a whole series of studies shows 
that survey results for specialized attitudes 
are affected by the disparities or similarities 
in the group membership of interviewer and 
respondent. For example, in two NORC sur- 
veys samples of Christian respondents in 
New York City were asked whether Jews in 
America had too much influence in the busi- 
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ness world. Among those who were inter- 
viewed by Christian interviewers, ïo per 
cent said the Jews had too much influence, 
but among those interviewed by Jewish in- 
terviewers, only 22 per cent said so. In an- 
other survey in whick respondents were 
asked whether they agreed with the state- 
ment ‘Prison is too good for sex criminals; 
they should be publicly whipped or worse,” 
among women respondents who were inter- 
viewed by men interviewers 61 per cent 
agreed with this statement; whereas when 
women were interviewed by women inter- 
viewers, only 49 per cent agreed. It would 
seem either that women are less bloodthirsty 
when they are in the company of their own 
species or, put more precisely, that they feel 
more compelled to give the conventional and 
sanctioned attitude to a male interviewer. 
In another survey, in which one group of 
Negroes was interviewed by white inter- 
viewers and an equivalent group by Negro 
interviewers, similar effects were observed. 
For example, when asked whether the Army 
is unfair to Negroes, 35 per cent of those in- 
terviewed by Negroes said “Yes,” but only 
1r per cent of those interviewed by whites 
were willing to express this critical attitude. 
It is well documented that responses vary 
with the disparity between interviewer’s and 
respondent’s sex, class, color, religion, and 
other group-membership iactors.7 And the 
systematic direction of these effects is such 
that one would not attribute them to mere 
unreliability. but to the way in which the 
respondent alters his behavior in accordance 
with the kind of person who speaks to him. 

A number of additional experiments sug- 
gest the mechanism by which such inter- 
actions or effects are mediated. A study by 
Robinson and Rohde showed that there was 
an orderly change in the anti-Semitic opin- 
ions expressed depending on the degree to 
which the interviewer looked Jewish and 
emphasized this fact by using a Jewish 


7See, for example, Daniel Katz, “Do Inter- 
viewers Bias Poll Results?” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, VI (1944), 248-68; and Hadley Cantril and 
Associates, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944), chap. viii. 
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name.® There is also evidence from secret- 
ballot surveys, in which the interviewer asks 
no questions, does no recording of answers, 
but merely hands the respondent a printed 
ballot on which the respondent registers his 
opinion, that the results vary with the type 
of interviewer who merely proffers the ballot 
to the respondent.’ This kind of evidence 
suggests not that the interviewer communi- 
cates his bias by a specific mechanism of in- 
tonation or probing or speciic reactions to 
what is said but simply that respondents 
perceive something about the interviewer 
immediately from his mere appearance or 
behavior, interpret this for some reason in a 
certain way, and in turn alter their behav- 
ior. And the meaning they give to whatever 
they perceive may depend on a complex of 
cultural factors. For example, the study on 


.the effect of the color of the interviewer on 


the opinions reported by Negroes was con- 
ducted in Memphis, and the change in re- 
sults cited was 24 percentage points. When 
the identical question was asked in Harlem 
by Negro versus white interviewers, the 
change was only 7 percentage points—24 
percentage points in Memphis, 7 in New 
York City. Clearly the respondents must 
have perceived the color of the interviewer 
in both cities, but the impact of color and 
the meaning given to this physical phe- 
nomenon was a product of the cultural pat- 
terns in the North as compared with those in 
the South, and the interviewer effects mirror 
these cultural forces. 

One can use the findings of such experi- 
ments in buildfng a better theoretical foun- 
dation in Social psychology. We are now 
leaning away from our old notion that an 
attitude is a fixed thing that influences be- 
havior and toward the idea that attitudes 
have situational components and may or 
may not come into play depending on a 
variety of environmental factors. We can fill 


è D. Robinson and S. Rohde, “Two Experiments 
with an Anti-Semitism Poll,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XLI (19463, 136-44. 


$ Frederick Mosteller ef al., The Pre-election 
Polls of r948 (Social Science Research Council 
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in some of the concrete material for such a 
theory by interpreting the interview situa- 
tion as a miniature of the larger social set- 
ting and seeing some of the interviewer ef- 
fects as analogies to the influence of social 
factors on the expression of attitudes. 

The way the respondent perceives the in- 
terviewer is only one side of the coin. Inter- 
viewer effects also derive from the way the 
interviewer perceives the respondent and 
subsequently alters his method of question- 
ing, probing, recording, and the like. In the 
course of intensive interviews with inter- 
viewers designed to reveal their existential 
world, we noted that they had certain ex- 
pectations about how their respondents 
would answer given questions. These expec- 
tations guide the interviewer at various 
choice-points throughout the interview and 
affect his decisions about probing and re- 
cording. As one interviewer put it, “Once 
they start talking, I can predict what they'll 
say.” These expectations seem to be built on 
the basis of certain beliefs about the re- 
spondent. And these beliefs are of two main 
types. On the one hand, interviewers may 
entertain oversimplified stereotypes about 
the attitudes or behavior or roles that cor- 
respond to given status characteristics or 
group memberships. Merely on the basis of 
perceiving that the respondent is a man or 
woman, rich rather than poor, or Negro 
rather than white, they expect his answers 
to be of a certain nature, and this spuriously 
inflates the relation between group member- 
ship and certain attitudes. Such reactions by 
the interviewer to the group membership of 
the respondent and the corresponding reac- 
tions of respondents to the group member- 
ship of the interviewereas mentioned earlier, 
provide incidental evidence of the pervasive 
influence of group membership on human 
behavior. 

J. J. Feldman of the NORC’s Chicago 
staff found differences in the results ob- 
tained by interviewers given equivalent 
samples on certain questions dealing with 
the extent to which the respondent and the 
spouse made purchases of given types of 
commodities. These differences seem to be 
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explained best by the beliefs that different 
interviewers had as to the normal buying 
roles of men and women, e.g., whether a 
woman wculd normally have an automobile 
repaired or a man would normally buy house 
furnishings. A second type of belief that op- 
erates in the interviewer to produce expecta- 
tions and therefore interviewer effects might 
be called “attitude structure expectations.” 
Interviewers, like most human beings, seem 
to believe that other human beings have a 
logically consistent and integrated structure 
of attitudes. Consequently, on the basis of 
the early answers of respondents, they build 
up some belief as to what his further atti- 
tudes will be and anticipate that the later 
answers will fall in line. Such expectations 
presumably operate to produce spurious in- 
tercorrelations between attitudes. Harry 
Smith of tae NORC’s New York. staff had 
interviewers listen to prepared phonograph 
records which simulated two norma! inter- 
views and record the answers they heard on 
a questionnaire. In both these records, luke- 
warm, equivocal answers were inserted 
which were identical in substance for both 
respondents. On one record the answers were 
imbedded in a context of previous answers 
that built up a picture of an isolationist re- 
spondent, and on the other the context of 
previous answers was that of an internation- 
alist. One result will be vivid enough to dem- 
onstrate that attitude-structure expecta- 
tions really influence the perception and 
recording of the answer. On a question 
whether the United States was spending too 
much on foreign aid, both respondents gave 
an answer which impartial judges, viewing 
the answer out of context, coded as “were 
spending about the right amount.” But 
among the 117 interviewers tabulated, only 
20 per cent classified the isolationist’s an- 
swer as the “right amount” whereas 75 per 
cent classified the internationalist’s answer 
as the “right amount.” This difference is 
accounted for essentially by the fact that 53 
per cent classified the isolationist as saying 
“were spending too much.” 

The process by which such expectations 
are built up and can be maintained despite 
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contradictory material can be illustrated by 
phenomenological data collected in the 
course of Smith’s experiment. One of the in- 
terviewers was asked to report aloud his 
thinking as he participated in the experi- 
ment. No suggestion whatsoever was given 
to him that he describe the respondent or 
report on his expectations. Nevertheless, the 
following portions of his running account 
show the immediate formation of a picture 
of the respondent and the dynamics by 
which such expectations are maintained: 
After hearing the answer to Question 1: “I 
do have some impressions. The respondent 
seems very doubtful about giving his opin- 
ion—a little suspicious. I don’t have too 
much respect for this particular respondent. 
My immediate impression is that he’s one of 
those types of individuals who thinks in 
very personal terms.” Following the answer 
to Question 2: “I was right. Immediately 
he’s going off on tangents. He’s not really 
interested in the survey. He’s interested in 
getting rid of any personal feelings he has. I 
feel he’s an old geezer.” At Question 7 the 
first experimental answer was inserted which 
was a mild contradiction of the previous an- 
swers. However, instead of changing his be- 
liefs, the interviewer rationalized the contra- 
diction in such a way as to maintain his 
former impression. He remarked: ‘‘He’s still 
wary about giving his real opinion. He 
started to backtrack.” 

Traditionally, it has been argued in dis- 
cussions oi interviewer bias that the inter- 
viewer is motivated to influence the results 
in the direction of his own attitude or ideol- 
ogy, and little attention has been given to 
the role of such cognitive factors as expecta- 
tions. The relative importance of these two 
sources of bias can be illustrated, in a some- 
what oversimplified fashion, by another 
finding from Smith’s experiment. 

In the finding already cited on the ques- 
tion of whether the United States was spend- 
ing too much on foreign aid, it is seen that 
the influence of expectations built up by the 
context of previous answers was to cause 75 
per cent of the subjects to code the inter- 
nationalist’s answer as “the right amount” 
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whereas only 20 per cent coded the same 
answer in the isolationist context as “the 
right amount.” Here we have the effect of 
expectations, in the aggregate, for inter- 
viewers holding ali kinds of ettitudes. Now, 
if we compare the results that interviewers 
who themselves are internationalist pro- 
duced on the internationalist recording with 
the results that interviewers who themselves 
are isolationist produced on the isolationist 
recording, we should presumably enhance 
the difference between the two results, since 
we are compounding the two sources of 
bias—expectation plus interviewer’s own at- 
titude. We actually find for this comparison 
that 78 per cent of the internationalist inter- 
viewers score the internationalist respondent 
as saying “the right amount” whereas only 
1g per cent of the isolationist interviewers 
classify the isolationist respondent as saying 
“the right amount.” Addinz the factor of 
interviewer attitude hardly increases the 
bias. 

Such expectations must certainly operate 
in other fields of interviewing as sources of 
bias. In clinical work we tacitly recognize 
the existence of such expectations by talking 
of the “insightfulness” of the clinician. The 
difference is simply that we bar them as 
“biases” in public opinion research whereas 
we sanction them in clinical work. 

As suggested earlier, interviewer effects 
may simply represent the fallibility of the 
human beings who are our interviewers and 
do not derive from any interaction between 
respondent and interviewer. Not all inter- 
viewers are identical in their structures, and 
their human failings appear when they are 
confronted with the difficult tasks we assign 
them. We have undertaken a few projects 
which start from the assumption that the 
situational features of the interview, the spe- 
cific processes we require the interviewer to 
engage in, the pressures we put upon him in 
the interview, may either facilitate or reduce 
interviewer variations and interviewer er- 
rors. We must accept the inherent limita- 
tions of our human materiels, and perhaps 
the next best thing is to examine our proce- 
dures and manipulate the interview process 
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in such a way as to inhibit the operation of 
the human factors that would potentially 
create errors. Such an approach is eminently 
practical in that the survey process is flex- 
ible and within our control, and it would 
also seem to be more sophisticated theoreti- 
cally. Instead of seeing bias as a fixed entity 
residing purely within the individual, we 
now see it as a product of the individual 
working within a certain type of environ- 
ment, the interview. 

In one such experiment Paul Sheatsley of 
the NORC’s New York staff hypothesized 
that interviewers wish to avoid asking tedi- 
ous, embarrassing, difficult questions.: If 
we design our surveys so that such questions 
are supposed to be asked only if the respond- 
ent has given a certain answer previously, 
the interviewer might be prone to elicit or 
record the answer that permits him to avoid 
the difficult subquestions. Note that this 
point of view is not that the interviewer has 
some long-term desire to bias the answers 
and does it but that the bias is created by 
the temporary situational pressures upon 
the interviewer. This hypothesis was tested 
by having interviewers work with two equiv- 
alent ballots on two equivalent samples. In 
the one instance the ballot was so designed 
that a certain answer to an initial question 
called for the asking of four additional an- 
noying subquestions; in the other instance, 
the opposing answer to the same question 
called for the four subquestions to be asked. 
If the pressure of the subquestions causes 
interviewers to distort results so as to avoid 
the additional work, the resvflts on the initial 
question should be different in the two 
matched samples. In this instance, we found 
that there was no effect. 

In another experiment of this same type 
we required interviewers, on the one hand, 
to classify the answers they received into 
pre-coded categories and in a matched con- 
trol survey merely to record the answers 
verbatim. If the classification process re- 
leases the biasing tendencies of interviewers, 


10 Paul B. Sheatsley, “The Influence of Sub- 
questions on Interviewer Performance,’ Public 
Opinion Quarterly, SIL (1949), 310-13. 
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we should find differences in the results.” 
In brief we found that in the aggregate the 
classification process does not affect the 
data. However, among inexperienced mem- 
bers of the field staff the classification proc- 
ess does affect the results they obtain. 

In line with our interest in the situational 
features of the interview, in the specific proc- 
esses that mediate or create interviewer ef- 
fects, we have naturally turned toward the 
idea of hidden observation of the total inter- 
view. In the two experiments just cited we 
have been able to infer the effects of given 
aspects of the process by special experimen- 
tal designs. However, if we can bring the 
total interview situation into view, we can 
see what contribution each and every aspect 
of the total process makes to the final ef- 
fects. We will be able to collect such infor- 
mation from a study being done by the 
American Jewish Committee to which we 
have contributed financial support and ad~ 
vice. In this study, stooge respondents are 
being interviewed by a crew of interviewers 
and a hidden wire recording of the entire in- 
terview is being made. From this study, 
which is still in progress, we will ultimately 
have information on errors in interviewer 
behavior in such separate aspects of the in- 
terview as the question-asking, the probing, 
and the recording. We will be able to state 
whether such errors change in magnitude 
progressively in time, whether the respond- 
ent’s behavior in turn alters the interview- 
er’s performance, whether errors are dis- 
tributed among all questions or concen- 
trated in certain types of question, whether 
there is a given type o= interviewer who is 
prone to all kinds of error, or whether inter- 
viewing skills are discrete. 

In many of the experiments cited thus 
far, we can demonstrate interviewer differ- 
ences in the results and allocate these effects 
to certain characteristics of the interviewer 
or of the respondent or of the situation itself 
or of the interaction between interviewer 
and respondent. However, from a practical 


z An elaborate analysis of this study will be 
reported shortly by C. H. Stember and Herbert 
Hyman. 
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point of view, these experiments are not 
very helpful unless they establish what kinds 
of interviewers or procedures.give us better 
or more valid results. Merely to reduce the 
variability in results might not improve 
their quality. Conceivably we might even 
screen our staff so as to get a homogeneous 
group of interviewers who would get identi- 
cal results, all bad. Such thinking led us to 
undertake an experiment in Denver in 
which groups of interviewers are given 
equivalent assignments on a survey which 
includes questions on age, ownership of tele- 
phone, automobile ownership, charitable 
contributions, voting behavior in a series of 
elections, and a number of other characteris- 
tics. For each of these characteristics we 
have reliable information from official rec- 
ords about the actual status of each individ- 
ual in the sample. Consequently, we will not 
only be able to state whether different inter- 
viewers obtzin different results but, knowing 
which interviewers of given types obtain 
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more valid results, we will be guided in the 
selection of personnel. These data are now 
being analyzed and will be published in the 
future by J. D. Cahalan, Helen Crossley, 
Hugh Parry, and others and, apart from 
their import for the problem of interviewer 
effects, will be a notable contribution to the 
almost untouched problem of validity. 

In the nature of the case the emphasis in 
this paper has been upon defective work. 
But there are many surveys where one finds 
little variation in the results for different 
interviewers, and no one should contend 
that opinion research does not belong in the 
company of other sciences because of the 
unreliability of the interviewing methods. I 
am convinced that these types of error occur 
elsewhere and that opinion research is 
merely leading the way in subjecting its in- 
terviewing methods to critical examination. 
The problem of interviewer effects has now 
come into its own. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sampling problems arise in social research in the development of techniques of observation and measure- 
ment and in the analysis and interpretation of data. Fundamentally, they stem from limitations on the 
number, accuracy, and scope of observations, and their solution consists of finding the most effective way 
of conducting research under these restrictions. There is no universally ‘“‘best’? method of sampling; the 
technique must be designed to fit the particular circumstances of each situation. The technical problems 
of sampling are outlined in terms of the initial specifications, design, costs and resources, accuracy, operation, 


and use. 


Sampling problems are becoming in- 
creasingly important in social research. This 
is -ully as true for studies of public opinion 
and communication as it is for other fields. 
Sampling problems arise in the selection of 
subjects for laboratory experimentation and 
case study quite as much as in field surveys 
and mass interviewing. If they are disre- 
garded or treated ineffectively, the risk of 
favure will be increased and sometimes the 
progress of research will be set back by fal- 
lacious results that are accepted as a depend- 
able basis for further work or for practical 
action. In the early stages of scientific in- 
quiry these dangers may not be very serious, 
since all results are regarded as crude ap- 
preximations and are treated with due re- 
straint. As the inquiry advances the risks in- 
crease, and one must give more than casual 
attention to sampling as well as other tech- 
nical problems. A considerable body of the- 
ory and technical know-how is available for 
the solution of sampling problems, and new 
developments are being reported in the pro- 
fessional journals. While these techniques 
seem to add new complications to the com- 
plex problems of a researcher, they also offer 
opportunities to reduce the cost of the in- 
formation he seeks and increase its value for 
his analytical purposes. 

All sampling problems stem from the lim- 
itations that are imposed on observation. If 
one could observe directly all that one needs 
to know, there would be no occasion to make 
inferences about what has not been observed 
or to generalize one’s knowledge. Science 
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would merely be a systematic record of data, 
condensed, perhaps, by some convenient 
shorthand but never stretched over any 
void or extended into areas of ignorance. Of 
course, all the future, and most of the past 
and present is beyond the reach of direct ob- 
servation. Generalization from limited ob- 
servations is the rule, not the exception. Ob- 
servation of a subject in a laboratory experi- 
ment and cl'nical examination of an individ- 
ual are sampling operations in as funda- 
mental a sense as are attitude testing or 
opinion surveying. When one studies a 
“unique case” or an organic system of inter- 
action, the totality is perceived by the ob- 
server In terms of a set of partial and 
particular cbservations that fall short of 
complete krowledge and must be extended 
by processes of inference if they are to be 
more than historical facts. This phase of 
sampling has not been developed very far, 
but it is fuly as important as the phases 
that are now receiving so much attention 
from research workers. 

In studying a process of communication 
or some other complex system of human be- 
havior and interaction, one is compelled to 
distribute one’s efforts either evenly but 
thinly over the whole or more intensively 
over certain parts to the neglect of others. 
The most effective distribution will be dif 
ferent from one situation to another. The in- 
terrelationships that bind the parts into a 
system may likewise be observed through a 
selected set cf parts or more superficially over 
the whole system. An anthropologist studies 
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a culture, a language, or an institution 
through selected infcrmants as well as by 
direct observation of some instances of be- 
havior. A social psychologist can interview 
individuals or observe groups or do both. In 
any case, there is a sampling of individual 
and group expressions for the purpose of in- 
ferring the structure and functioning of the 
system. 

Dispersed groups, such as publics, are 
difficult to observe, except by a succession of 


individual interviews and an analysis of the’ 


media of communication by which they in- 
teract. Their state at a particular time is 
measured by a survey or similar device, and 
changes from one time to another are meas- 
ured by two or more surveys in the familiar 
“panel” procedure. It is these survey oper- 
ations that have profited most by the de- 
velopment of sampling in recent years, 
largely because methods that were devised 
in other fields of research could be borrowed 
and adapted readily to opinion surveying. 

The content of social communication is 
also difficult to observe. It may be studied 
intensively at selected points of time and in 
selected media or over selected periods. 
Some types of content may be studied more 
thoroughly than others. The methods that 
are used in inspecting industrial production 
processes may be helpful in this kind of 
sampling. 

There is no “bes:” method of sampling 
that can be followed blindly in all instances. 
The mosi effective sampling methods are 
those that are designed specifically to fit the 
situation in which they are to be used. They 
are based on the general theory of sampling 
derived from mathematical statistics and 
economic theory, and they take advantage 
of what is known in advance about the pop- 
ulation, system of interaction, or process 
that is to be sampled. They are designed to 
achieve the specific purposes of the study as 
effectively as is possible under the limita- 
tions set by the funds, personnel, time, and 
other resources that are available. In a word, 
they are tailored to fit the circumstances. 
In this respect they are like a manufacturing 
process that is engineered in terms of speci- 
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fications set by the consumer and the tech- 
nical equipment and cost relations of the 
plant. For simple jobs no elaborate planning 
is necessary; for some products thousands of 
dollars of preparatory work will be devoted 
to setting up the operation in order to pro- 
duce the best results, takirg into account 
many possibilities and considerations. 


TWO RULES FOR THE AMATEUR SAMPLER 


It would be a mistake to confine the dis- 
cussion of sampling to the larger surveys, 
especially those nation-wide polls and can- 
vasses that have done so much to stir up 
public interest in sampling and in which a 
careful job of sample desigr. is feasible. For 
each such survey there may be scores of 
studies to be conducted on a smaller scale, 
geographically and financially. They may 
be more intensive and complicated in the 
variables they measure and the relationships 
they analyze. In the aggregate, and in some 
individual instances, they may turn out to 
be more important for research than some 
of the large-scale studies. So one may well 
ask, “Isn’t there some simple dependable 
rule I can use to solve my sampling prob- 
lem? I’m studying a limited group, not seek- 
ing a national average.” Such a question de- 
serves careful examination and a serious 
answer. 

If it is put just this way, without any in- 
formation about the population to be sam- 
pled and the resources that can be devoted 
to sampling, then one must necessarily sacri- 
fice the advantages that come from fitting 
the sampling rule to the particular case. 
Hence, the answer could be, “Yes. You can 
have two choices.” 

Rule A is: Followeyour common sense and 
select people by what seems to you to be a 
good way to get a group similar to the entire 
group in which you are interested. Test it 
with every convenient set of data you can 
obtain. Then be prudent in handling the 
results of your study, for you may be far 
off the beam without knowing it. As the 
airplane pilots say, you are ‘flying by the 
seat of your pants.” With good luck you 
may not be too far off too often. If other 
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phases of the study are correspondingly un- 
certain and not under full control, you are 
probably not adding a great deal to the total 
risks you are taking. If you are badly wrong, 
perhaps later experience, bitter though it 
may be, will set you right. If you are right, 
you have saved yourself a bit of trouble. 
This is the way you handle many other kinds 
of problems that you encounter, so perhaps 
you might as well do your sampling by the 
same rule-of-thumb method. 

Rule B is for those who do not like to 
gamble or live dangerously. Such people 
may be less likely to make occasional bril- 
liant discoveries or produce a flood of stud- 
ies, but, like the tortoise, they may pass the 
hare before the race is finished. Rule B coun- 
sels: (x) Pin down very specifically the defi- 
nition cf the population you are studying 
and the variables you wish to measure. 
(This may be no more than the arduous task 
of making up your mind about just what 
you willattempt.) (2) Obtain a list of all the 
persons who make up that group or popula- 
tion or, lacking a list, divide the population 
into many small parts according to resi- 
dence, place of work, or other suitable fac- 
tors. Do this, however, in a way that tends 
to make each part a mixture of different 
kinds of people rather than a cluster of per- 
sons who are similar with regard to the vari- 
ables you are studying. (This is where you 
may have to go contrary to your intuition.) 
(3) Select by some strictly random proce- 
dure enough of these parts to give you the 
number of persons you think you need after 
allowing for the loss of those*you will not be 
able to study successfully. You may even 
make up sets of persons or parts, well bal- 
anced on the variables you know about be- 
forehand, until you have every person in the 
population in the same number of sets. Then 
select strictly at random one such set as a 
sample. (4) Proceed to study the sample but 
keep a complete record of persons you miss 
and what information you can find out 
about them. Analyze this information and 
the variation shown within the sample by 
those you do get. From this arrive at the 
best estimate you can of the accuracy of the 
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sample in representing the population on 
each variable. Do not lean too heavily on 
statistical =heory unless you have followed 
very meticulously the procedure it assumes 
has been followed. (5) Use every opportu- 
nity to check the sample with other depend- 
able data. Possibly add certain questions to 
the study for this purpose. (6) Record and 
report your methods and deviations ade- 
quately so that others can repeat them or 
form a somewhat independent appraisal of 
the sample. 

So much for Rules A and B. Sometimes 
they will work quite well. At other times the 
results will not be satisfactory unless greater 
care is taken with the sampling. This can be 
done in several ways. First, one can learn 
something more about sampling from the re- 
ports of previous surveys, though most re- 
ports offer [ttle in the way of useful tests of 
sampling mathods, and from technical pub- 
lications in statistics and related fields. Sec- 
ond, one cen get help from advisers’ who 
have develoved expertness in research meth- 
ods. Finally, one may seek to develop new 
methods appropriate for his own situation 
by his own ingenuity and experimentation. 
How much time and effort one gives to sam- 
pling should be determined by the general 
strategy of his research plans, seeking the 
most effective use of his resources and the 
greatest yie.d of results. In many small or 
casual studiss very little benefit may result 
from improvement of the sampling proce- 
dure, but in larger and more important 
studies there are great opportunities to at- 
tain a degree of accuracy with a well-de- 
signed and well-executed sample that can- 
not be attained by crude sampling, no mat- 
ter how larze the cruder sample may be. 
Hence, these amateur rules should only be 
followed wken the circumstances do not 
warrant a more technical treatment of the 
sampling problems. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The technical problems of a major sam- 
pling operation are too complex for detailed 
discussion in this paper. It is important that 
their general nature be widely known among 
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those who produce or receive the results of 
research. Hence, a brief and simplified de- 
scription of the principal kinds of technical 
problems is in order. 

The first problem is that of the initial 
Specifications. It is necessary to formulate 
rather specifically the purposes that are to 
be served by the sampling operation: the 
population of persons or other units of ob- 
servation that are to be sampled; the vari- 
ables that are to be observed; the accuracy 
of measurement that can be attained; the 
degree of accuracy required in the results; 
the resources that are available; and the 
other principal factors that will restrict the 
procedure and determine its suitability. If 
these conditions are vague, then there will 
be little basis for designing, or even for 
choosing, a particular sampling plan as bet- 
ter than other possible plans. If they are 
quite definite, they may establish automati- 
cally the general procedure or over-all plan 
for the sampling operation, leaving only the 
details to be determined. 

A second problem is that of design. With- 
in the limits set by tae initial specifications 
one must shape up a general plan or a series 
of alternative plans to form a basis for or- 
ganizing and solving the other technical 
problems. These plans will set forth the pro- 
cedures by which the sample will be selected 
and the observations or interviews actual- 
ly obtained for the sample. They may well 
proceed through to a trial run on the pro- 
cedures that will be used to analyze the data 
and even to pretests, preliminary surveys, or 
preparatory runs of experiments. Concur- 
rently or following this phase of designing, 
the more particular problems will be studied 
and solved, leading, finally, to the prepara- 
tion of a complete plan of procedure with 
the necessary instructions and materials for 
its execution. 

A third problem is that of costs and re- 
sources. In the simplest case the only cost is 
the research worker’s time. In larger sur- 
veys the costs are those of a far-flung corps 
of interviewers with travel, training, super- 
vision, office expenses, payments to respond- 
ents, recording and tabulating equipment, 
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and many other categories of expense. Sam- 
pling affects these costs by determining the 
number, location, and type of persons who 
must be reached and by regulating other 
phases of the operation. Very little has been 
published on the actual costs of opinion sur- 
veys. Even less has been done in genuine 
cost analysis to determine how each of many 
possible modifications of design would in- 
crease or decrease costs. Hence, design may 
rest heavily on judgment in attempting to 
minimize the total cost of a survey. 

It may be necessary to obtain certain 
equipment and materials ard to train per- 
sonnel. Lists of persons or dwellings or maps 
may be needed. Tests may be given and data 
assembled preliminary to the selection of 
subjects for laboratory or clinical study. 
These phases of the sampling procedure af- 
fect the design and the effectiveness of the 
entire operation. 

A fourth problem is that of the analysis of 
accuracy. A dependable estimate of the ac- 
curacy of the results of the study is needed in 
advance to guide the planning and after the 
completion of the study to guide its use. 
Frequently, only the roughest guesses about 
accuracy are possible. There are several de- 
vices by which improved estimates of ac- 
curacy can be obtained if these devices are 
incorporated into the survey operation. The 
accuracy of the final results will be affected 
by many factors, and the estimate of accu- 
racy may be built up from separate estimates ` 
of the effect of each or from over-all meas- 
urements such as those provided by previous 
surveys. ° 

A fifth problem is that of operation, the 
actual execution of the procedures and plans 
that have been designed. This introduces 
many practical problems, scme of which are 
rarely described or even mentioned in text- 
books on research methods. One of the most 
important is that of contrclling the loss of 
part of the sample as a consequence of vari- 
ous difficulties and accidents in completing 
the observations and carrying them through 
the analysis. Subjects may fall ill, respond- 
ents may refuse to answer questions, lists 
and maps may have inaccuracies, records 
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may be damaged or lost, severe storms or 
disasters may make field work impossible, 
and many other influences may disturb the 
performance of the operation. The resulting 
deviations from plan will vary in their seri- 
ousness, but, unless they are checked and 
controlled, they may invalidate the results 
of the most thorough planning. 


The last problem is that of presentation 
and use. The ultimate criterion for appraisal 
of sampling methods is how well their ré- 
sults satisfy the purposes for which the re- 
search was undertaken. It matters little 
how accurately the data were recorded 
somewhere along the line if when the re- 
sults of their analysis are put into practice 
they have been misunderstood, distorted, 
inadequately defined, or ineffectively uti- 
lized. This is a point on which there is sure 
to be disagreement. The research worker 
may deny that he has any responsibility for 
what happens after he completes his report. 
However, he cannot escape taking some ac- 
count of the use of his results, since other- 
wise he could just as well design his study as 
a game to be played for its own sake. When 
one starts seriously to design a procedure, 
all efforts are directed by the ultimate ob- 
jective. They fail to the degree that it is not 
attained. Hence, errors of application and 
use must be considered in judging the ap- 
propriateness of a sample design or in com- 
paring two or more methods. There is a 
great job to be done, and it is only barely 
started, of explaining sampling to the po- 
tential users of research results. It is very 
difficult to correct misconcéptions and to 
instruct research workers in effective meth- 
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ods of interpreting and using the research 
product. An attitude of restrained confi- 
dence is not learned easily; investigators 
may err in the direction of blind faith or ex- 
cessive caution. They should learn that the 
results of sampling are just as trustworthy 
as other infcrmation if one takes account in 
each instance of the degree of accuracy that 
has been attained. 

These prcblems appear in various forms 
in each actual study or survey. Gradually, 
they are being introduced into textbooks, 
and increasingly they are appearing in the 
professional journals. More significant de- 
scriptions of sampling methods accompany 
survey reports, though there is still much to 
be desired in this direction. While experience 
is accumulating in this way, direct attacks 
should be made on these problems by spe- 
cial studies of sampling attached to regular 
surveys or by separately conducted studies. 
These studies should reveal some features of 
the geographic distribution of opinion by 
small areas and variations of opinion within 
the househo'd that can be taken into ac- 
count in designing samples. Studies of costs 
and of interviewer performance are needed. 
Tests of the accuracy and biases of measure- 
ment are very Important, and calibration of 
all methods of observation is necessary. In- 
genious devices are always welcomed. As the 
other phases of research operations become 
more accurate, the sampling phases should 
attain a comparable degree of accuracy. The ` 
more advanced the stage of research de- 
velopment, the more it can benefit from ef- 
fective sampling procedures. 
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Public opinion, defined for purposes of this historical review as free and public communication from 
citizens to their government on matters of concern to the nation, is a phenomenon of middle-class civiliza- 
tion. Its attainment of political significance was accompanied and facilitated by certain changes in the 
economic and convivial institutions of society and by shifts in social stratification. In its early phase public 
opinion was preoccupied with domestic affairs, but during the French Revolutionary wars and after the 
Congress of Vienna the utilization of public opinion in international affairs ‘became generally respectable 
among statesmen. Effective government by public opinion in the field of foreign affairs today is jeopardized 
by various specified characteristics of modern democratic civilization. 
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Public opinion is often regarded as opin- 
ion disclosed to others or at least noted by 
others, so that opinions which are hidden or 
concealed from other persons may be called 
either private or clandestine opinions. The 
criterion for distinguishing between private 
and public opinion thus appears to lie in the 
realm of communication. In expressions like 


“public good,” “public ownership,” “public 


law,” however, our point of reference is not 
communication but rather a matter of gen- 
eral concern or, more precisely, res publica. 
This political meaning of the word is older 
than the meaning we customarily associate 
with the term “public opinion.” 

Thomas Hobbes, for example, distin- 
guishing public worship from private wor- 
ship, observed that public is the worship 
that a commonwealth performs “as one per- 
son.”! According to this usage, the distinc- 
tive mark of private worship need not be 
secrecy; it might rather be heresy. Hobbes 
mentions indeed that private worship may 
be performed in “the sight of the multi- 
tude,”’ which is an old-fashioned, if more 
concrete, way of saying “‘in public.” Private 
worship performed in public he regarded as 
constrained either by the laws or by the 
“opinion of men.” Correspondingly, in con- 
sidering the nature of heresy, Hobbes re- 
marked that it “signifies no more than pri- 
vate opinion.’ If we follow the lead Hobbes 
gives us, we may arrive at an understanding 


of public opinien that makes political sense 
t Leviathan, IT, 31. 2 bid., I, 11. 


and is useful for the purposes of this histori- 
cal review. 

Let us understand by public opinion, for 
the purposes of this historical review, opin- 
ions on matters of concern to the nation 
freely and publicly expressed by men out- 
side the government who claim a right that 
their opinions should influence or determine 
the actions, personnel, or szructure of their 
government. In its most attenuated form 
this right asserts itself as the expectation 
that the government will publicly reveal and 
explain its decisions in order to enable people 
outside the government to think and talk 
about these decisions or, to put it in terms 
of democratic amenities, In order to assure 
“the success” of the government’s policy. 

Public opinion, so understood, is pri- 
marily a communication frcm the citizens to 
their government and only secondarily a 
communication among the citizens. Further, 
if a government effectively denies the claim 
that the opinion of the citizens on public 
matters be relevant, in one form or another, 
for policy-making or if it prevents the free 
and public expression of such opinions, pub- 
lic opinion does notxist. There is no public 
opinion in autocratic regimes; there can 
only be suppressed, clandestine opinion, no 
matter how ingenious or careful the govern- 
ment may be in permitting an organized 
semblance of its true nature for the sake of 
democratic appearances.3 Finally, for public 

3 By way of illustration, no German public opin- 
ion existed in occupied Germany after the second 


World War under the rule of military governments, 
despite the speedy liberalization of press ard 
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opinion to function, there must be access to 
information on the issues with which public 
opinion is concerned. This means, above all, 
that the actions of the government must not 
be kept secret. Thus, Jeremy Bentham de- 
manded full publicity for all official acts so 
that what he called “the tribunal of public 
opinion” could prevent misrule and sug- 
gest legislative reforms. Public commurica- 
tion of governmental acts (Oceffentlichkeit) 
was demanded by the political philosophers 
of- enlightenment. The practice of submit- 
ting a budget to popular representatives, if 
not to the public at large, was established in 
England by the time of the revolution in 
1683 and in France at the time of the French 
Revolution of 1789. The more democracy 
progresses and the more intensely public 
opinion is cherished as a safeguard of moral- 
ity in politics, the louder become the de- 
mands for the abolition of secrecy in foreign 
policy as well. After the first World War 
such demands led to the so-called “new di- 
plomacy.” Under the system of the League 
international treaties had to be registered so 
as to prevent the inclusion of secret clauses.‘ 

E public opinion be regarded primarily as 
a public communication from citizens fo 
their government, it may be distinguished 
from policy.counseling by policy advisers or 


governmental staff members, which is one. 


of tae processes of communication bearing 
on decision-making within the government 
(whether it is democratic or not), Public 
opinion is also distinguished from diplo- 
macy, which may be regarded as communi- 
cation among governments. Finally, one 
may speak of government information and 
propaganda activities as communications 


——— e ° 

radic, especially in the American Zone, and 
despite the expression of many opinions in public, 
because the Germans were neither free to act po- 
litically according to their own decision, having 
been deprived of sovereignty, nor were they free to 
criticize the actions of the American Military Gov- 
ernment or of the Allied Control Council. 


4 For a discussion of secrecy in international ne- 
gotiations versus secrecy of international agree- 
ments see Harold Nicolson, Diplomacy (London: 
T. Butterworth, 1939) and Peacemaking rg1g (new 
ed.; New York, 1939), pp. 123 if. 
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from a government to its own citizens, other 


_ government personnel, or foreign audiences 


in general. 

Public opinion can of course also be stud- 
ied with a view to what I have called its 
secondary communications process, Le., 
with respect to the communications it in- 
volves among the citizens. In this context 
questions of the relations between opinion 
leaders and followers arise; so do problems of 
the size and anonymity of the public, the 
competence and. representativeness of its 
organs, the direction and intensity of the in- 
terest taken in matters of public concern, the 
level and organization of public discussions, 
etc. On many of these aspects of public opin- 
ion our historical knowledge is limited. The 
absence of a history of public opinion, which 
combines descriptive detail with analytical 
clarity, makes it doubly necessary not to lose 
sight of the most conspicuous landmarks 
in this history, namely, the dates when gov- 
ernments ceased to censor the public expres- 
sion of political dissent. In France free com- 
munication cf thought and opinion was pro- 
claimed as “one of the most valuable of the 
rights of men” during the Revolution of 
1789. In England censorship in the form of 
licensing was abolished with less fanfare 
about a century earlier (1695). 


IT 


- Older. discussions of our subject do not 
differ much from modern writings in esti- 
mating the influence popular opinions exert 
upon the actions of men; they differ in as- 
sessing the influence popular opinions have 
or should have upon the actions of states- 
men and philosophers. It was common 
knowledge among older writers that opin- 
ions hold sway over the success, conduct, 
and morals of men. Shakespeare called opin- 
ion a mistress of success, and Pascal regard- 
ed it as the queen of the world. John Locke 
pointed out that men judge the rectitude of 
their actions according to three laws, namely, 
the divine law, the civil law, and the law of 
opinion or reputation, which he also called 
the law of passion or private censure. He at- 
tributed overwhelming power to the third 
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law, the law of opinion, because man fears 
the inexorable operation of its sanctions. 
Dislike, “ill opinion,” contempt, and dis- 
grace, which violators of the law of censure 
must suffer, force men to conform. When 
Locke was attacked for his allegedly cynical 
view of morality, he defended himself by 
saying that he was not laying down any 
moral rules but was “enumerating the rules 
men make use of in moral relations, whether 
these rules are true or false.” “T only report 
as a matter of fact what others call virtue 
and vice,’’s 

Locke did not advance the view, however, 
that popular opinion should govern the ac- 
tions of governments. Characteristically, he 
used the phrase “the law of private censure” 
as a synonym for “the law of opinion.” 
Moreover, he described the law of opinion 
“to be nothing else but the consent of pri- 
vate men, who have not authority enouzk to 
make a law.’”® 

Locke did not say that he shared’popular 
opinions about morality. He knew that in- 
dependent minds examine such opinions, al- 
though they cannot lightheartedly provoke 
the censure of others in whose company they 
live by showing disregard for what others 
consider to be right and wrong; the philoso- 
phers would otherwise “commit the fault of 
stubbornness,” as Montaigne charmingly 
put it.? 

Sir William Temple’s essay On the C'rigi- 
nal and Nature of Government, written in 
1672, has often been cited as an early dis- 
‘cussion of public opinion. Temple observed 
that it cannot be that “when vast numbers 
of men submit their lives and fortunes ab- 
solutely to the will of one, it should be want 
of heart, but must be force of custom, or 
opinion, the true ground and foundation of 
all government, and that which subjects 


5 John Locke, “The Epistle to the Reader,” in 
An Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. 
A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1894), I, 18. (The italics are 
Locke’s.) 


é Ibid., Book Il, chap. xxviii, sec. 12. (Our 
italics.) 


7 Essays, Book III, chap. 8. 
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power to authority.” “Authority rises from 
the opinion of wisdom, goodness, and valour 
in the persons who possess it.’’® 

But Temple did not speak of public opin- 
ion. He spoke of opinion or “general opin- 
ion.” As a matter of fact, he used the term 
“vulgar opinion” when he wished to desig- 
nate opinions critical of authority. “Nothing 
is so easily cheated,” he said in his essay 
Of Popular Discontents, “nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar opinion.”? Temple’s 
concern was with the nature and stability of 
government. He opposed the contractual 
theories of government, no matter whether 
they advanced a sociable or bellicose view of 
man in the state of nature. If men were like 
sheep, he once wrote, he did not know why 
they needed any government; if they were 
like wolves, how they could suffer it. Con- 
tending that political authority developed 
out of habits and feelings formed in rela- 
tion to the father of the family, he regarded 
opinion as a conserving force which helped 
the few to govern the many. The word “‘pub- 
lic,” however, he reserved for the common 
good or the common interest of the nation: 
the “heats of humours of vulgar mmds” 
would do little harm if governments ob- 
served the public good and if they avoided 
“all councils or designs of innovation.’** It 
was precisely such innovation with which 
public opinion was concerned when it came 
to be called “public opinion” in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Even Rousseau, who put public opinion 
in its modern political place, demanding 
that law shoultl spring from the general will, 
still spoke of opinions also in the tradi- 
tional, predemocratic way. In his Nouvelle 
Héloïse he ‘equated “public opinion” with 
vain prejudices and contrasted them with 
the eternal truths of morality; and in his 
Considerations about the Government of Po- 
land he said: “Whoever makes it his busi- 
ness to give laws to a people must know how 

8 The Works of Sir William Temple: A New Edi- 
tion (London, 1814), I, 6-7. 

9 Ibid., III, 30. 

to Thid., p. 44. 
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to sway opinions and through them govern 
the passions of men.” | 

The discussions of popular opinions up to 
the eve of the French Revolution lay much 
stress upon the power of opinions as means 
of restricting freedom, upon their prejudicial 
character, their changeability as to both 
time and place; they also indicate that men 
of judgment, whether philosophers or states- 
men, deal prudently with popular opinion, 
and especially during the eighteenth century 
there are discussions to the effect that gov- 
ernments should take account of popular 
opinion instead of merely imposing their 
laws on the people. Finally, in the tradi- 
tional discussions popular opinion was seen 
in close relation to’ imagination and pas- 
sions rather than to intelligence and knowl- 
edge. Jacques Necker, who was the first 
writer to popularize the notion and the term 
“public opinion” throughout Europe at the 
eve of the French Revolution, still spoke of 
‘imagination and hope” as “thé precious 
precursors of the opinions of men.” 

It did not occur to older writers that the 
“multitude” should know more about gov- 
ernment than a good ruler, an experienced 
counselor, or a political philosopher. Only 
when economic and social inequalities were 
reduced and the rising elements in the popu- 
lation became unwilling to put up with po- 
litical inequality could the claim be ad- 
vanced that the government should make 
concessions to public opinion. Public opin- 
ion 1s a phenomenon of middle-class civiliza- 


1e Rousseau regarded publics opinion as “‘the 
standard of free society,” but as questionable from a 
‘‘transpolitical point of view.” Cf. Leo Strauss, ‘“‘On 
the Intention of Rousseau,” Social Research, XIV 
(December, 1947), 473. è 


u A Treatise on the Administration of the Finances 
of France (3d ed.; London, 1787), I, xvii. The two 
best expositions of the treatment of “opinion” and 
“public opinion” by political theorists are Paul A. 
Palmer, ‘“The Concept of Public Opinion in Political 
Theory,” in Essays in History and Political Theery in 
Honor of Charles H. McIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), and Hermann Oncken, ‘‘Politik, Geschichts- 
schreibung und öffentliche Meinung,” in Historisch- 
politische Aufsätze und Reden, I (Berlin and Munich, 
1914), 203-44. 
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tion. At the end of the ancien régime in 
France, Count Vergennes, one of M. Neck- 
er’s colleagues, wrote in a confidential re- 
port to the king: “If M. Necker’s public 
Gpinion were to gain ascendancy, Your 
Majesty would have to be prepared to see 
those command who otherwise obey and to- 
see those obey who otherwise command.” 
With reference to Locke’s remark about 
“the law of opinion” one might say that 
Count Vergennes warned the king of public: 
opinion, because the people who formed it 
had gained enough authority to make a 
law. 
MI 

In his fierce criticism of Edmund Burke’s 
ideas on the French Revolution, Thomas 
Paine remarked that “the mind of the na- 
tion had changed beforehand, and the new 
order of things has naturally followed the 
new order cf thoughts.” The observation 
that the habits of Frenchmen had become 
republican while their institutions were still 
monarchica] is well sustained by modern 
research, although it should be borne in 
mind that it was a numerically smail class 
which had slowly changed its habits. 

Lord Acton attributed the growing influ- 
ence of public opinion in eighteenth-century 
France to the rise of national debts and the 
increasing importance of the public cred- 
itor."4 It is curious that this Important in- 
sight into the origin of public opinion has 
not led to more detailed research by the 
historians of public opinion. The history of 
public opinion has been written primarily 
with reference to channels of communica- 
tion, e.g., the market place in ancient Greece; 
the theater in Imperial Rome; the sermons, 
letters, ballads, and travels in the Middle 
Ages; pamphlets, newspapers, books and 
lectures, telegraph, radio, and film in mod- 


12 Cited: from Soulavie’s Mémoires historique in 
F. Tönnies, Kritik der offentlichen Meinung (Ber- 
lin, 1922), p. 385. 

13 Rights of Man (“Modern Library” ed.), p. 141. 

14 “The Background of the French Revolution,” 
reprinted in Essays on Freedom and Power, ed. 


_Gertrude Himmelfarb (Boston, 1948), p. 267. 
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ern times. We know more about the history 
of literacy, the press, the law of sedition, and 
censorship than about the relationship be- 
tween the struggle for budget control and 
the history of public opinion or about the 
emergence of social institutions other than 
the press which were instrumental in the 
political rise of public opinion. 

In some older sources the close intercon- 
nection between public finance and public 
opinion is fully recognized. In the French 
ancien régime publicists and financiers no 
less than the middle classes at large con- 
demned public loans. Bankruptcy was de- 
manded by courts of justice and by political 
philosophers like Montesquieu. “It was a 
reaction against these proposals of bank- 
ruptcy that the French constitutions at the 
end of the eighteenth century proclaimed 
that the public debt was sacred.’ 

Jacques Necker had occasion to observe 
as minister of finance that his contempo- 
raries were much concerned with his fiscal 
policies. He, in turn, regarded it as the “dear 
object” of his ambition to acquire the good 
opinion of the public. He contrasted the “‘ex- 
tensive horizon” of the public with the court 
at Versailles, the place of ambition and in- 
trigue, and made the interesting observa- 
tion that the minister of finance could not 
consider the court as a “suitable theatre” for 
himself; Versailles, he said, was a place ap- 
propriate perhaps for ministers of war, the 
navy, and foreign affairs, “because all the 
ideas of military and political glory are more 
connected with the pageantry of magnifi- 
cence and power.’*® By contrast, the minis- 
ter of finance “stands most in need of the 
the good opinion of the people.” Necker 
recommended that fiscal policies should be 
pursued in “frankness and publicity” and 
that the finance minister “associate the na- 
tion—as it were, in his plans, in his opera- 

1s Gaston Jeze, “Public Debt,” in Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, XII, 602. Cf. also Thomas 
Paine’s remark: “The French nation, in effect, 
endeavored to render the late government insolvent 
for the purpose of taking government into its cwn 


hands: and it reserved its means for the support of 
the new government” (op. cil., p. 175). 


16 Op, cit., p. liv. 
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tions, and even in the obstacles that he must 
surmount.”!? Necker’s great contribution to 
the history of public opinion was not so 
much what he wrote abouz its power but 
rather his important innovation of publish- 
ing fiscal statements (compte rendu) so that 
the merits and faults of government policy 
in this field could be appraised in public. 
He did so “to calm the public which began 
to distrust the administration of finances 
and feared that the Income of the treasury 
would not offer any security to the capital 
and interests of its creditors.’** Mme de 
Staél, Necker’s daughter, regarded this in- 
novation as an important means for pacify- 
ing public opinion. The government, she ob- 
served, was forced by its need for public 
credit not to neglect public opinion; but 
Necker did not yet hold the view that the 
general will of the public should take the 
place of the government. He represents a 
transitional phase between the predemo- 
cratic and the revolutionary-democratic 
views of public opinion. 

The institutional changes which preceded 
the restriction of absolutist rule and con- 
tributed to the rise of publiz opinion can be 
stated in this historical sketch only in bare 
outline. Gains in economic power of the 
middle class and the gradual spread of lit- 
eracy are merely two aspects of this process. 

The first impetus toward increasing liter- 
acy was given by the Reformation, which 
created a broad reading public seeking edi- 
fication without the mediation of priests in 
religious literature written in the vernacu- 
lar.t? During tHe eighteenth century popular 
religious literature was gredually replaced 
by secular reading materials. Content and 
style of fiction changed in the process. The 
novel of manners and the epistolary novel, 
both primarily addressed to women, made 
their appearance, and the moral concern of 
the readers was shared by their authors. It 
became possible for them to earn a liveli- 


17 Ibid., p. lxxii. 
18 August Wilhelm Rehberg, Uber die Staats- 
verwaltung deutscher Länder (Hanover, 1809), p. 58. 
19 Herbert Schöffler, Protestantismus und Litera- 
tur (Leipzig, 1922). 
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hood by writing. The professionalization of 
writing was furthered by the breakdown of 
the patronage system and its replacement by 
the collective patronage of the anonymous 
public.”° 

Parallel with the re of a broader 
literary public, the middle classes trans- 
formed musical life. Public concerts to which 
an anonymous audience paid admission fees 
took the place of concerts given by the per- 
sonal orchestras at the courts of Eurodean 
rulers and in the luxurious residences of dis- 
tinguished aristocrats. 

The expansion of the reading public was 
accompanied by the development of related 
social institutions such as reading societies, 
reading clubs, circulating libraries, and sec- 
onchand book stores. The establishment of 
the first circulating library in London coin- 
cided with the publication of Richardson’s 
Pamela. Secondhand book stores appeared 
in London during the last third of the eight- 
eenth century. European reading societies 
were influenced by the model of the Ameri- 
can subscription libraries, the earliest of 
which was founded by Franklin in Philadel- 
phia in 1732. Thirty years later there were 
several cabinets de lecture in France, and the 
first German reading circle seems to have 
been established in 1772.7! In addition to 
fiction—the favorite literature of the ladies 
—books on history, belles-lettres, natural 
history (i.e., science), and statistics were 
read in these circles. But the favorite read- 
ing matter was political journals and schol- 
arly magazines. In fact, the reading societies 
of the eighteenth century maust be consid- 
ered as the collective patrons of the moral 
weeklies which contributed so much to the 
articulation of middle-class opinion on mat- 
ters of moral concern. 

In German social history one looks in 
vain for the social institutions which in Eng- 
land and France contributed powerfully to 
the formation of public opinion, the coffee- 


2c See Charlotte E. Morgan, The Rise of the Eng- 
lish Novel of Manners (New York, 1911). 
Walter Götze, Die Begründung der Volks- 
bildung in der Aufklirungsbewegung (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1932), P- 64. 
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house and the salon, respectively. Ger- 
many’s middle classes lacked the commer- 
cial strength that made the coffee-house so 
important in England. In Europe, coffee- 
houses date back to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; they became popular as cen- 
ters of news-gathering and news dissemina- 
tion, political debate, and literary criticism. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
London is said to have had no fewer than 
two thousand coffee-houses. Addison wanted 
to have it said of him that he had brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries “to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea tables 
and in coffee houses.”’”? The English middle 
classes began to accomplish their own ed- 
ucation in the coffee-houses. 

Like the history of the coffee-house in 
England, that of the French salon goes back 
to the seventeenth century and even farther 
to the Italian courts of the Renaissance. In 
the history of public opinion the French 
eighteenth-century salons were important 
because they were the gathering places of 
intellectually distinguished men and women 
who cherished conversation, applauded 
critical sense, and did not regard free 
thought or irreverent ideas as shocking un- 
less they were advanced pedantically. Dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century 
the salons governed opinion in Paris mere ef- 
fectively than the court. Men of letters were 
received regardless of their social origin and 
met on terms of equality with the most en- 
lightened members of society. The salon, a 
place where talent could expect to outshine 
ancient titles, was an experiment in equal- 
ity that assumed paradigmatic importance 
within a hierarchically organized society.”3 

22 n the history of coffee-houses in England 
see E. F. Robinson, The Early History of Coffee 
Houses in England (London, 1893); Ralph Nevill, 
London Clubs: Their History and Treasures (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1911); Hermann Westerfrélke, 


Englische Kaffeehiuser als Sammelpunkte der litera- 
rischen Welt im Zettalter von Dryden und Addison 
(Jena, 1924). 

23 Cf, Helen Clergue, The Salon: A Story of French 
Society and Personalities in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York ard London, 1907); Erich Auerbach, 
Das franzosische Publikum des XVII. Jahrhunderts 


(Munich, 1933); Chauncey B. Tinker, The Salon and 
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As D’Alembert said in his Essay upon the 
Alliance betwixt Learned Men and the Great, 
“the man of quality, whose ancestors are his 
only merit, is of no more consequence in the 
eye of reason, than an old man returned to 
infancy, who once performed great things.’”*4 

In Germany the salon never exercised the 
influence on the dignity and the literary 
style of authors or on the manners and opin- 
ions of their public which it did in France. 
Germany was a poor, divided, and in part 
overmilitarized country; it had neither a 
Versailles nor a Paris. The social institutions 
which helped to pave the way toward the 
social recognition of the ideas of enlighten- 
ment in Germany were the predominantly 
aristocratic language orders of the seven- 
teenth century and the stolid moral and pa- 
triotic societies of the eighteenth century in 
which civil servants played an important 
role. Both of them may be regarded as fore- 
runners of the Masonic lodges in Germany. 
They practiced egalitarian rituals, opposed 
the conventional customs of the courtier, ex- 
tolled merit and virtue as the new principles 
of prestige, read and discussed John Locke, 
and cultivated mutual confidence as a bul- 
wark against the dangerous intrigues in pol- 
ItICS. 

These institutional changes in European 
society which led to the emergence of public 
opinion as a prominent factor in politics may 
be summed up without regard to national 
differences as follows. A closed and restrict- 
ed public gradually developed into an open 
one, enlarging both its size and its social 
scope as illiteracy receded. This movement 
ran its full course only during the nineteenth 
century. It extended to the lower classes 
much later than the late eighteenth-century 
attempts to parade the Third Estate as the 
nation would make us believe. From the end 
of the eighteenth century we have glowing 
accounts of the widespread eagerness of 


English Letters (New York, 1915); Conférences du 
Musée Carnavalet, Les grands salons littéraires 
(Paris, 1928). 


24 Jean d’Alembert, Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Literature, History and Philosophy (London, 1764), 
P. 149. 
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people to read and to learn, but illiteracy 
was still widespread. It has been estimated 
that about 57 per cent of the men and 27 per 
cent of the women could read and write in 
France at the time.”5 

Geographically, the process of diffusion 
spread out from urban centers, with the 
United States, England, and Germany tak- 
ing the lead over France, where printing 
presses as well as the socially influential cir- 
cles were concentrated in Paris. 

The economic and technical landmarks of 
this process of diffusion are reflected in the 
cost of mass communicaticn to the poorer 
classes of society. Here again progress was 
made more rapidly during the nineteenth 
century than the eighteenth century. Taxes 
on newspapers and advertisements were 
fairly high until 1836 and partly until 1845; 
the poor could not afford to buy them. 
Even postal services was not readily avail- 
able to them until 1839, when penny postage 
was Introduced. Harriet Martineau said at 
the time that the poor now can “‘at last write 
to one another as if they were all M.P.’s.’”’* 

As regards the men of letters and the 
publicist, the prerequisite of their wider in- 
fluence was the recognition of merit as a cri- 
terion of social status, so that authors could 
climb the social ladder regardless of origin 
merely on the strength of performance. It 
might be added that the rise of public opin- 
ion presupposed a redefinition of scholar- 
ship and a program of its missionary dif- 
fusion to laymen, a process in which “the 
world” took the place of “the school” and 
education became a technique for the estab- 
lishment of a classless society. 

One of the earliest and most radical in- 

235 As Aulard has pginted ott, “it was by the 
political song, sung in the theatze, in the cafes and 
in the street, that the Royalists and Republicans 
succeeded, principally at Paris, in influencing the 
people,” during the French Revolution (quoted by 
Cornwall B, Rogers, The Spirit of Revolution in 1789 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949], 
p. 26). Cornwall’s book is a monographic study of 
the propagandistic importance of oral communica- 
tion, especially lyrics, during tae French Revolu- 
tion. 

2% Quoted by Howard Robinson, The British 
Post Office (Princeton, 1948), p. 302. 
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stances illustrating this missionary zeal can 
be found in Christian Thomasius’ Einleitung 
zur Vernunfilehre, published in 1691. Tho- 
masius’ believed that it was only due to dif- 
ferences in social status that not everybody 
arrived at wisdom; science ought to be the 
common property of all mankind. Every- 
body was capable of becoming learned, and 
the scholar should disseminate rather than 
attain knowledge.” 

Thomasius’ notion of scholarship is close 
to Condorcet’s doctrine of education or 
Sieyés’ views of public opinion. Condorcet’s 
aim was to render it impossible through edu- 
cation to use the masses as “docile instru- 
ments in adroit hands” and to enable them 
ta avoid the ‘philosophic errors” on which 
he believed “all errors in government and in 
society are based.’?® And Sieyés wrote: 
“Reason does not like secrets; it is effective 
only through expansion. Only if it hits 
everywhere, does it hit right, because only 
then will be formed that power of public 
opinion, to which one may perhaps ascribe 
most of the changes which are truly advan- 
tageous to mankind.” 

27 In chap. xiii Thomasius discussed the origin of 
error, distinguishing between the ‘prejudice of hu- 
man authority” and “the prejudice of precipita- 
ticn.” (Cf. the reprint of this chapter as wellas of the 
equally relevant chap. i of Thomasius’ Ausübung der 
Siitenlehre [1696] in F. Brüggemann [ed.], Aus der 
Frühzeit der deutschen Aufklärung [Deutsche Litera- 
tur, Sammlung literarischer Kunst und Kulturdenk- 
méeer, Reihe Aufklärung,” Vol. I (Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1928)]). It has been said that Thomasius repeated 
“the Lutheran teaching of general priesthood in the 
secularized form of general scholarship” (Götze, of. 
cit., p. 20). For the relation between prejudice and 
the demand for enlightening education, cf. also espe- 
cially Thomas Hobbes, Elements of Law, ed. Ferdi- 
nand Tönnies (London, 1889): “The immediate 
cause... of indocibility ig’ prejudice; and of preju- 
dice, false opinion of our own knowledge” (I, ro, 
§ 8); and Leviathan, chaps. xiii and xv. 

28 For a convenient summary of Condorcet’s 
- views on education, contained in his “Report on 
Education,” presented to the Legislative Assembly 
on April 20-21, 1792, see Salwyn Schapiro, Con- 
dorcet (New York, 1934), chap. xi, pp. 196-214. On 
the educational views of leading writers in the eight- 
eerth century see F, de la Fontainerie (ed.), French 
Literalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1932). 


29 The Third Estates chap. vi. 
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The elimination of prejudice, ignorance, 
and arbitrary government which the advo- 
cates of enlightenment wrote upon their 
banner in order to base the commonwealth 
upon reason and civic virtue is frequently 
regarded as a rationalistic program in which 
no cognizance was taken of the so-called “‘ir- 
rational” factors of human ntaure. For this 
reason, propaganda has often been present- 
ed as the counterpart to the process of pub- 
lic opinion. It is erroneous, however, to þe- 
lieve that the advocates of enlightenment 
neglected or overlooked the emotional facets 
of life. 

The advocates of enlightenment them- 
selves proposed the equation of government 
with adult education. They proposed, for 
example, that the government should engage 
orators for political instruction as it paid 
priests for religious service (Weckherlin); 
that attendance of courses on the nature of 
society should be made obligatory for the 
acquisition of citizenship (Mercier de la 
Rivière); that the government should con- 
trol and publish newspapers to increase loy- 
alty to the sovereign (Quesnay); and that 
historical works should be written to in- 
crease patriotism and national pride (Voss). 

Perhaps even more important then these 
suggestions of political indoctrination were 
the proposals for the organization of public 
spectacles and celebrations in order to evoke 
enthusiasm for common causes and enlist 
the sentiments of those who did not think. 
Dupont de Nemours in Des Spectacles na- 
tionaux developed a theory of national cele- 
brations based on the idea that the desire for 
pleasure is the driving force of mankind. 
The people should be brought to develop 
their patriotic virtues by way of exaltation 
over public celebrations in which they were 
to participate—an idea, one might say, 
which was realized in both the institutional- 
ized public celebrations of the French Revo- 
lution and in the Nuremberg festivals of the 
Nazis or in May Day celebrations. Other 
writers who pointed to the educational func- 
tion of national festivals and public plays 
were Diderot, Condorcet, and Roysseau, 
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and, in Germany, among others, Stephani, 
Voss, and Zacharia.3° 

In view of these facts it cannot be main- 
tained without qualification that the mod- 
ern advocates and practitioners of totali- 
tarian government propaganda have super- 
seded the theory and practices of the re- 
formers who helped public opinion on its 
way to political prominence. It would be 
more correct to say that the participation of 
large masses of the population in public af- 
fairs, characteristic of both government by 
public opinion and modern tyranny, is 
spurious in character under totalitarian 
regimes in that it is demonstrative rather 
than determinative of government action. 
It may also be said that in totalitarian 
regimes mass participation in politics is re- 
garded by the intellectuals as a design to 
conceal the truth about power processes, 
whereas in the eighteenth century such 
participation was considered as a measure 
toward the ultimate elimination of the irk- 
someness of power, if not of power itself. 

It was believed that man guided by rea- 
son and inspired by rectitude would reduce 
politics to a calculation in happiness and do 
away with war. Nevertheless, the French 
Revolution gave rise to war and to war prop- 
aganda. It created what William Pitt called 
“armed opinions” and Jomini “wars of 
opinion.” Liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were not the aims of Frenchmen; they were 
held to be rights of man regardless of po- 
litical and national affiliation. The French 
revolutionary armies did not wage war 
against other countries but for the liberation 
of man from old, oppressive governments.+* 
Foreign exiles in sympathy with the new 
rezime were admitted to the French clubs, 
the National Guard, and the public depart- 
ments. They could even be found in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. They were 
organized in foreign legions fighting the 

3° Götze, op. cit.. pp. 97 ff. 

3st According to Alexis de Tocqueville, the Revolu- 
ticn, ‘‘a considéré le citoyen d’une façon abstraite, en 
dehors de toutes les sociétés particulières, de méme 
que les religions considèrent Phomme en général 


indépendamment du pays et du temps” (L’ Ancien 
régime et la Révolution [8th ed.; Paris, 1877], p. 18)- 
+ 
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battle for France. The Girondists imagined 
that foreign nations in their desire to be de- 
livered from the tyranny of their rulers and 
priests would rally in support of the revolu- 
tionary principles. Robespierre’s program of 
April 24, 1793, envisaged a universal re- 
public in which all citizens in all countries 
unite against the aristocrats and the ty- 
rants.33 As Burke pointed cut, before the 
time of the French Revolution there had 
been no instance “of this spirit of general po- 
litical factions, separated from religion, per- 
vading several countries, and forming a 
principle of union between the partisans in 
each,’’34 


Nor were the enemies of France capable 
of restricting the war to its former, military 
dimensions. They responded to the ideo- 
logical challenge. In October, 1793, His 
Majesty’s Government sent g declaration to 
the commanders of the British forces in 
which France was accused of attacks on “the 
fundamental principles by which mankind is 
united in the bond of civil society.”35 And 
William Pitt found the most eloquent ex- 
pression. for the ideological issue raised by 
the French Revolution. On June 7, 1799, he 
spoke in the House of Commons, moving 
that the sum of £825,000 be granted to His 
Majesty to enable him to fulfil his engage- 
ments with Russia. Pitt pointed out that 
this subsidy would be used for the deliver- 
ance of Europe. In reply Mr. Tierney con- 
tended that the funds were to be used against 
the power of France “not merely to repel her 
within her ancient limits, but to drive her 
back from her present to her ancient opin- 
ion.” Mr. Pitt rose once more and said, 
among other things: 

32 Albert Mathiez, The Frenck Revolution (New 
York, 1928), p. 217. 


33 Corneliu S. Blaga, L’Hvolution de la technique 
diplomatique au dix-huitième siècle (Paris, 1937), p. 
42I. 


34 Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on French Af- 


fairs,” in Reflections on the French Revolution and 
Other Essays (‘‘Everyman’s Library” ed.), p. 280. 


35 Quoted in W. Allison Hillet and Arthur H. 
Reede, Neutrality, Vol. I1: The Napoleonic Period 
(New York, 1936), p. 8. ° 
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it is not so. We are not in arms against the 
opinions of the closet, nor the speculations of 
the school. We are at war with armed opinion; 
we are at war with those opinions which the 
thought of audacious, unprincipled and impious 
innovations seeks to propagate amidst the 
ruins of empires, the demolition of the altars 
of all religion, the destruction of every vener- 
able, and good, and liberal institution, under 
whatever forms of policy they have been raised; 
and this, in spite of the dissenting reason of 
men, in contempt of that lawful authority 
which, in the settled order, superior talent and 
superior virtue attain, crying out to them not 
to enter on holy ground nor to pollute the 
stream of eternal justice;—admonishing them 
of their danger, whilst, like the genius of evil, 
they mimic their voice, and, having succeeded 
in drawing upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, 
close their day of wickedness and savage 
triumph with the massacre and waste of what- 
ever is amiable, learned, and pious, in the dis- 
tricts they have overrun.% 


V 


After the Congress of Vienna the utiliza- 
tion of public opinion in international af- 
fairs became, as it were, respectable also 
among statesmen who did not pursue any 
revolutionary cause. Once the importance of 


public opinion was discovered as a new fac- ` 


tor in international relations, it became 
tempting on moral as well as on expediential 
grounds to utilize it. Neither Canning, who 
believed that public opinion should be in- 
voked in the pursuit of British foreign 
policy, nor Palmerston, who held that public 
opinion founded on truth and justice would 
prevail against the force of ùrmies, realized 
that they were continuing to revolutionize 
European diplomacy by their actions. A 
diplomat of the old school like Metternich 
was appalled by Canning’s enthusiasm and 
could see only preposterous folly in the 
Englishman’s notion of public opinion as “a 
power more tremendous than was perhaps 
ever yet brought into action in the history 
of mankind.”37 


36 British Historical and Political Orations from 
the rath to the 2oth Century (“Everyman’s Library” 
ed.), pp. 146-48. 


37 Nicolson, Diplomgcy, p. 73. 
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The art of arousing public opinion be- 
came nevertheless a valued skill during the 
nineteenth century even of statesmen like 
Bismarck, who failed to respect public opin- 
ion, remained indifferent to its moral claims, 
and made no attempt to raise its level of 
competence. Bismarck condemned policies 
inspired by sentiments or moods. He re- 
garded public opinion as dependent, to a 
large extent, on mood and sentiment, in- 
capable of the calm calculations that had to 
precede political decisions. Nor did he be- 
lieve in the political insight of public opin- 
ion. “As a rule,” he said, “public opinion 
realizes the mistakes that have been com- 
mitted in foreign policy only when it is able 
to review in retrospect the history oI a gen- 
eration.”’3® Given the political constitution 
of Prussia end the Reich, Bismarck could af- 
ford to make foreign pclicy against public 
opinion, if he regarded it as necessary and if 
he had the confidence of his monarch. Thus, 
in 1866 he waged war against the will of al- 
most all Frussians, but he also refused to 
risk war against Russia by interfering in 
Bulgaria, a course rashly sponsored by the 
liberal press. Similarly, in the Boer War, 
Chancellor von Biilow disregarded German 
public opinion, which strongly favored in- 
terference, in the well-considered interest 
of the country. 

The scope of governmental influence upon 
public opinion was limited throughout the 
nineteentk century and, if compared with 
recent activities in this regard, had an al- 
most patrimonial character. In nineteenth- 
century Europe public opinion was a 
synonym of opinions expressed by the po- 
litical representatives cf the electorate, by 
newspapers and by preminent members or 
organizations of the middle class. In Eng- 
land their faith in the beneficial effects: of 
discussior. and the persuasiveness of liberal 
opinion upon the conduct of domestic af- 
fairs grew particularly under the influence 
of Bentham and his fol.owers.’9 Toward the 


38 Memeirs, HI, 157. 
39 The Benthamites did not share the belief in 
natural rights. Bentham had deplored the Declara- 


tion of Rights in France because he regarded them 
++ 
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end of the nineteenth century Lord Bryce 
pointed out that in England the landowners 
and “the higher walks of commerce” not 
only form the class which furnish the major- 
ity of members of both houses but also ex- 
press what is called public opinion. He held 
that in Germany, Italy, and France as well 
public opinion was “substantially the opin- 
ion of the class which wears black coats and 
lives in good houses.’’4° He contrasted these 
conditions with those prevailing in the Unit- 
ed States, where he believed government by 
public opinion to exist, because “the wishes 
and views of the people prevail even before 
they have been conveyed through the regu- 
lar law-appointed organs.’’4 

Like De Tocqueville and other nineteenth- 
century writers,” Lord Bryce recognized the 
decisive importance of class distinctions in 
limiting participation in public opinion, al- 
though he failed to appreciate the limiting 
influence upon public opinion exercised by 
pressure groups in the United States. He 
also lacked the perspicacity of De Tocque- 
ville, who detected the threats to freedom of 
thought which public opinion in conditions 
of social equality presents. Reactionaries, 
romantics, and Marxists attacked liberal 
convictions and threw doubt upon the mo- 
rality, disinterestedness, and representative- 
ness of middle-class opinions in the nine- 
teenth century. They were not concerned, 
however, with freedom of thought; they con- 


tributed, in fact, to its modern decline. De 


as metaphysical and did not believe that political 
science was far enough advanced for such declara- 
tions (cf. A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England 
[New York, 1930], p. 145, n. r). 


4 Lord Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
IT, 260. 


at Ibid., p. 257. 


42 Thus Bluntschli in the Staatswirterbuck (1862) 
said of public opinion that “it is predominantly the 
opinion of the large middle class.” This notion was 
predicated upon the conviction that public opinion 
was a matter of free judgment. “Without training of 
the reasoning power and the capacity to judge there 
is, therefore, no public opinion.” For the same 
reason, Bluntschli observed that public opinion is 
possible in political matters but alien to religious 
piety (Ergriffenheit). Cf. Oncken, op. cit., pp. 229 ff. 
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Tocqueville, however, clearly saw that in 
“ages of equality” the liberation of the 
people from ignorance and prejudice by en- 
lightenment may be purchased at the price 
of equalizing thought. _ 


There is, and I cannot repeat it too often, 
there is here matter for prcfound reflection 
to those who look upon freedom of thought as a 
holy thing and who hate not only the despot, 
but despotism. For myself, when I feel the hand 
of power lie heavy on my brow, I care but little 
to know who oppresses me; and I am not the 
more disposed to pass beneath the yoke be 
cause it is held out to me by the arms of millions 
of men.43 

VI 

In its early phase public opinion showed 
a marked preoccupation with domestic af- 
fairs, i.e., with issues of immediate concern 
to the life of the citizens. Foreign policy is- 
sues appeared less relevant, but they were 
expected to be ultimately relegated from the 
realm of power to that of discussion and 
agreement, as governments would become 
more enlightened. Power politics and pro- 
fessional diplomacy became designations of 
various evils, and war was expected to van- 
ish, since only power-hungry governments 
uncontrolled by public opinion would em- 
bark upon them. If wars did occur, govern- 
ments by public opinion would enter them 
in the conviction that the national interests 
they defended were the interests of enlight- 
ened mankind. While this picture is sim- 
plified, it remains basically <rue that, ac- 
cording to the theory of public opinion, it is 
the function of government in foreign af- 
fairs to make the world safe for the rule of 
public opinion. 

The expectation that public opinion safe- 
guards morality and promotes reasonable- 
ness in foreign affairs was nowhere enter- 
tained with greater optimism than in the 
United States. In 1909 President Taft said 
about the compulsory arbitration of inter- 
national disputes: ‘‘After we have gotten 
the cases into court and decided, and the 
judgments embodied in a solid declaration of 


43 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York, 1948), IL, 11-12. , 
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a court thus established, few nations will 
care to face the condemnation of interna- 
tional public opinion and disobey the judg- 
ment.”’44 Above all, Woodrow Wilson stated 
the gospel of public opinion as a purifying 
force in world politics. Said he about the 
first World War: 


National purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background; and the common 
purpose of enlightened mankind has taken 
their place. The councils of plain men have 
become on all hands more simple and straight- 
forward, and more unified than the councils of 
the more sophisticated men of affairs, who 
still retain the impression that they are playing 
a game of power and are playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said that this is a 
pecple’s war, not a statesman’s. Statesmen 
must follow the clarified common thought or 
be broken. s 


Since the end of the first World War, 
however, the faith in the power of public 
opinion to render world politics reasonable 
has been shaken. There are many events 
which contributed to this demoralization: 
the failure of the League of Nations; disil- 
lusionment concerning the lofty war aims 
of the Allies and the general distrust of 
propaganda which spread between the two 
world wars; the rise of fascism and national 
socialism in countries of old civilization and 
with no lack of liberal traditions; the ab- 
sence of inspiring peace aims during the 
second World War; the sterility of the re- 
sistance movements in the realm of political 
ideas; the use of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in the attainment of victory; and the 
quick transformation of the wartime coali- 
tion into intense hostility between its main 
partners even before peace was formally es- 
tablished. Despite war crimes’ trials, at- 
tempts to re-educate the conquered peoples 
and the insistence on world-wide freedom of 
information, the moral energy of the liberal 
faith in the moralization of foreign as well as 


44 Quoted from W.H. Taft’s The United States and 
Peace in C. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, rgr9- 
30 (New York, 1942), p. 32. 


45 Quoted from Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
ed. C. Seymour, IV, 294, in Carr, op. ctt., p. 44. 
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domestic affairs by means of enlightenment 
appears to have been spent. The hope that . 
public opinion will be able to solve the prob- 
lems of international policy has waned. Do 
we still maintain the belief in the perfecta- 
bility of man, faced, as we are, with the 
overwhelming experiences of the twentieth 
century, In man’s manageability, and with 
the advances in both the technology of de- 
struction and moral apathy? 

In democratic countries, foreign policy- 
makers continue to address public opinion 
in order to obtain ultimate approval of their 
actions and, on a deeper level, absolution 
from the qualms and moral uncertainty 
which public opinion demands of them until 
they do so. Public opinicn does not permit 
the enjoyment of power, because it suspects 
that its enjoyment indicates its abuse. Pub- 
lic opinion, which appropriated to itself the 
moral standards to be applied to power, 
wants power to be a burden which it alone 
can lighten; but the complex structure of 
world politics in which the individual citi- 
zen finds himself involved, often beyond his 
understanding, does not permit an easy 
transfer of moral rules from the domain of 
his private concern to actions of larger con- 
sequence. Moreover, the reduction in moral 
energy which I have mentioned further 
emaciates the effective functioning of public 
opinion in foreign policy. 

When governments attempt to unburden 
themselves on foreign policy matters to the 
people and its representatives, they find it 
trying and difficult to foster the formation of 
a responsible public opinion on issues de- 
manding action or on actions that have been 
taken. There is first the need for secrecy 
which is felt to be a prerequisite of national 
security. I do not wish to question the urgen- 
cy of this need, but, when information vital 
for intelligent and critical judgment on pol- 
icy matters is kept from the public, it is not 
possible to have government by public opin- 
ion. Recently, Senator Brian MacMahon 
pointed out that informed policy decisions 
affecting our defense budget depend on in- 
formation concerning our atomic stockpile, 
which is withheld from both Congress and 
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the American people. He said, “When we 
debate the necessity of a 65,000 ton air- 
craft carrier. or a 70 group air force or uni- 
versal military training, I fear that we quite 
literally do not know what we are talking 
about.” 46 

Less far-reaching in consequence than the 
safeguarding of vital secrets, but no less in 
conflict with the prerequisites of an intelli- 
gent public opinion, is the manner in which 
measures requiring sacrifices on the part of 
the people are presented and justified. It is 
easy and rewarding to engage public opinion 
in consideration of ultimal success or gains 
or of progress. It is difficult to have the pub- 
lic face the dangers to cherished forms of life 
in true perspective. It is even more difficult 
ta present such dangers when they are not 
temporary but require continuous alertness 
because they are a permanent price to be 
paid for active participation in world poli- 
tics. During war, patriotism and national 
self-interest can be more readily counted 
upon to support policies involving sacrifice. 
In times of peace, however, privations im- 
posed by the government are easily unpopu- 
lar or believed to be so. It is, therefore, 
tempting to policy-makers ta justify minor 
sacrifices, which they deem necessary, in 
terms of major risks to national safety, in 
order to arouse and gain the support of pub- 
lic opinion.‘ 

By the same token policy-makers are 
likely to present their actions in the field of 
foreign affairs to public opmion in short- 
range perspective, because the public re- 


46 Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Vol. V, No. 3 


(March, 1949). 
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sponds to immediate issues most readily. 
Thus, the true time range o= political action 
may be lost sight of by the public if not bv 
policy-makers as well. The point in time to 
which the planning of foreign policy must 
extend differs, of course, from issue to issue. 
But it does not seem paradoxical to say that 
it lies characteristically between the two ex- 
tremes with which public opinion seems 
most preoccupied, namely, the immediate 
and the remote. If it is true that moral 
apathy, secrecy, preoccupation with safety, 
and lack of an appropriate time perspective 
interfere with effective government by pub- 
lic opinion in the field of foreign affairs, 
public opinion cannot perform the function 
which its eighteenth-century advocates en- 
visaged; but this situation should not be 
viewed as a verdict but as a challenge to 
seek and attain improvement as far as it 
can be attained. 


RAND CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON 


47 When Secretary of State Dean Acheson ap- 
peared before the Senate Forzign Relations and 
Armed Services committees to discuss the program 
of foreign military aid on August 8, 1949, the fol- 
lowing discussion took place: 

Senator H. Alexander Smith said that the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the program had led 
“many people to think that there must be some 
crisis imminent that we don’t know about.” 

“The state of the world,” Mr. Acheson respond- 
ed, “is not one to allow anyone to relax. There has 
never been a more hazardous world in peacetime.” 

“But you want no war scare?” asked Senator 
Smith. 

“Nobody,” replied the Secretary, “is attempting 
to give anybody & war scare. I repeat that the situa- 
tion in the world is hazardous and unstable” (New 
York Times, August 9, 1949). 


REPORT ON AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN: THE CINCINNATI ` 
PLAN FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


SHIRLEY A. STAR AND HELEN MacGILL HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations, a six-month experimental campaign of information, was used 
as a case study in mass education. A survey of local opinion and attitudes on the United Nations, made by 
the National Opinion Research Center before the campaign openec, demonstrated that it is those already 
interested, even if poorly informed, who will welcome information, while the well informed, if not interested, 
pey little attention to it, and that the interested also tend to be favorably inclined toward the United Na- 
tions. Therefore, the recommendation was made that the campaign be planned so as to interest certain speci- 
fied classes which were found to be the most in need of enlightenmenz. But a second survey made immediate- 
ly after the campaign disclosed that the materials circulated by the plan, voluminous and ingenious though 
they were, reached few of these people. The principle derived from the experiment is that information, to be 
disseminated at all, must be functional, that is, interesting to the orcinary man because he has been made to 


sez that it impinges upon his own affairs. 


In September, 1947, the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations and the 
United Nations Association of Cincinnati, 
in co-operation with the Stephen H. Wilder 
Foundation of Cincinnati, launched a six- 
month crusade to make Cincinnati United 
Nations~conscious and to demonstrate, as 
they put it, “how a community may become 
so intelligently informed on world affairs as 
to be a dynamic force in the creation of an 
ordered and eventually a peaceful world.” 
Tae sponsoring committee for the Cincin- 
neti Plan for the United Nations conceived 
of the program as alming not at the influ- 
encing of opinion but rather at a presenta- 
tion of facts about the United Nations. Thus 
it was an informational campaign. 

Informational campaigns are not un- 
common. What gives this one importance 
and interest is that the committee took an 
experimental attitude, toward it. Through 
funds provided by the Stephen H. Wilder 
Foundation and the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, the latter organization was 
engaged to make a “before” and an “after” 
survey to determine its effectiveness. What- 
ever can be learned from the experiment is 
generously intended to profit m a practical 
way any agency engaged in promoting world 
understanding and a better-informed citi- 
zenry. At the same time, the National Opin- 
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ion Research Center’s findings contain some 
valuable contributions to theoretical knowl- 
edge of educational campaigns and are thus 
of importance to students of public opinion 
in general.-, 

The question of measuring the effective- 
ness of such a program is many-sided; there 
is, in the first place, the basic question of 
whether the flow of information into the lo- 
cal mass media of communication—the 
press, radio, films, etc.—has actually been 
increased. If not, the program has certainly 
failed—thcugh an Increase of materials does 
not necessarily insure the goal of a better- 
informed public—a fact which program- 
planners sometimes lose sight of in their 
zeal, and which the Cincinnati experience 
clearly bears out. The second question is the 
extent to which the increased supply of in- 
formation is accompanied by exposure to it. 


1 Detailed information on the campaign is ob- 
tainable thrcugh the American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. Full details of the surveys appear in 
Cincinnati Looks at the United Nations and Cin- 
cinnali Looks A gain, being Reports Nos. 37 and 37A 
of the National Opinion Research Center, Universi- 
ty of Chicago, Chicago. For a theoretical discussion 
of informational campaigns see Herbert H. Hyman 
and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Some Reasons Why Infor- 
mation Campaigns Fail,” in Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, fall issue, 1947, pp. 412-23. 
te 
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Jf pamphlets are not read, if radio announce- 
ments are not heeded, or if meetings are un- 
attended, then success in providing informa- 
tion stops right there. And if the information 
reaches only those persons who for the pur- 
poses at hand are already sufficiently in- 
formed, then no important gain has been 
achieved. Finally, there is the ultimate ques- 
tion of the effect of exposure to information 
on the individual’s personal stock of infor- 
mation, on his attitudes, and, eventually, on 
his behavior. 

The first question—whether the flow of 
materials about the United Nations was in- 
creased, by the campaign—must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. To mention only 
a few of the activities: 12,868 people were 
reached through the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations which devoted programs to the 
topic of world understanding. Every school 
child was given literature on the United Na- 
tions to take home; the schoolteachers kept 
the subject constantly before their pupils 
and were themselves supplied with instruc- 
tion and materials at teachers’ mass meet- 
ings. Fourteen thousand children in the 
Weekday Church Schools held a World 
Community Day program; 150 leaders in 
the Cincinnati Council of Church Women 
took training courses in the arranging of 
United Nations programs; 10,000 members 
of the Catholic Parent-Teachers Association 
were exhorted by their archbishop to sup- 
port the United Nations; and a group of club 
women united in sending 1,000 letters and 
1,350 telegrams pledging their support to 
the American delegation to the United Na- 
tions. The radio stations broadcast facts 
about the United Nations, one of them 
scheduling spot programs 150 times a week. 
The newspapers played up United Nations 
news and information throughout the six 
months. In the last three months 225 meet- 
ings were served with literature and special 
speakers. In all, 59,588 pieces of literature 
were distributed and 2,800 clubs were 
reached by speakers supplied by a speakers’ 
bureau and by circular, hundreds of docu- 
mentary films were shown, and the slogan 
“Peace Begins with the United Nations— 
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the United Nations Begins with You” was 
exhibited everywhere, in every imaginable 
form—blotters, matchbooks, streetcarcards, 
etc. The objective was to reach in one way o1 
another every adult among the 1,155,703 
residents of Cincinnati’s retail trading zone. 

The other two questions—whether expo- 
sure to the materials was increased and what 
effect it had upon individual attitudes and 
behavior—were answered by the surveys 
made by the National Opinion Research 
Center in early September, 1¢47, just before 
the campaign commenced and again in the 
following March when it had ended. The 
plan committee consulted the first survey 
immediately after its completion for the 
Center’s recommendations as to the form 
the six-month program should take. 

The surveys called for interviews with 
two representative cross-sections of Cincin- 
nati’s adult population. The first consisted 
of 745 persons interviewed bafore the cam- 
paign began. A subsample of ¢92 of the origi- 
nal 745 was interviewed again in March; the 
lost 20 per cent were impossible to locate or 
refused to be reinterviewed. The reinter- 
viewing yielded an analysis of individual 
changes which shed light on the statement 
of change arrived at by comparing the “be- 
fore” and “after” data. The second sample 
was of 758 adults interviewed in March. The 
two samples were representative of the total 
population, and consequently they matched 
each other in such characteristics as sex, age 
grouping, race, education, income, arid vet- 
eran status. It was not practical to secure as 
a control a comp4rable community where no 
educational campaign was conducted, but as 
an approximate control some of the ques- 
tions used in Cincinrati were asked at the 
same time of the national samples which are 
periodically queried by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. 

The major topics coverec by the ques- 
tionnaires in both surveys were general 
world orientation, interest in international 
events, information and opinion about the 
United Nations, and the activist-apathy di- 
mension (the extent to which individuals 
believed in the efficacy of personal and 
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group action to support the United Nations 
anc. prevent war).? The second survey in ad- 
dition went into the question of exposuze to 
the campaign. 

The first study provided a base for gaug- 
ing changes which were revealed in the sec- 
ond study as a result of the campaign. In 
analyzing the returns, we arranged the data 
so as to show changes in interest, informa- 
tion, and opinion with respect z0 world af- 
fairs and the United Nations and ther. de- 
termined how much of the charge could be 
attributed to the Cincinnati plan. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST 


When the second survey was compared 
wita the first, it became immediately appar- 
ent that international events assumed great- 
er importance in the minds of the people of 
Cincinnati in March than they had in Sep- 
tember. On the first date 47 per cent spon- 
taneously mentioned an international prob- 
lem as among those confronting the United 
States, but 74 per cent did so at the second 
date (Table 1). This was confirmed when the 
breadth of interest was assayed. The per- 
centage of people who declared themselves 
interested in the four given international 
questions grew from 9 in September to 13 in 
March; while the percentage who expressed 
no interest at all in any of the four fell from 
25 in September to 19 in March. The domes- 
tic issues of inflation and labor unrest, hous- 
ing and unemployment, paled considerably 
in interest, while relations with Russia and 
the possibility of war occupied attention. 

But it must be remembered that the 
“cold war” with Russia was already in prog- 
ress at the time of the Cincinnati campaign. 
We suspected that the disturbing news 
about Russia and the fear of war accounted 
for the stimulated interest in international 


2 Obviously there is some overlapping. It is in- 
terpreted as lack of interest if the respondent says 
he never bothers to go to meetings where they taik 
about the United Nations. But it is a symptom of 
disapproval if his reason is that the United Nations 
is no good anyway and ought to be abolished. And 
if his reason is that going to meetings makes no 
difference in the course of world events it signelizes 
the apathy-defeatist position. 
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affairs and tested the hypothesis as follows: 
We analyzed the interest in international 
problems, specifying the United Nations, 
control of the atomic bomb, and foreign ` 
trade, and first included (Table 2) and then 
later purposely excluded interest in Russia 


(Table 3). As shown in the latter table, 


about one-third remamed throughout not 
interested in any of the issues, and “keen” 
interest was expressed in virtually the same 
measure at the end as was expressed at the 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHEN You 
THINK OF THE PROBLEMS FACING THE. 
UNITED STATES Now, WHICH ONE COMES 
TO YOUR MIND First? WHAT OTHER PROB- 
LEMS DO YOU THINK OF?” 





March, | September, 
Reniy 1948* 1947" 
Domestic problems: 
Inflation; the high cost oi 
LINE ngage TEET I5 47 
FIOUSING cea ton doi as ate 4 9 
Labor problems........... 2 6 
Depression; unemployment. 2 4 
Other domestic issues... ... 9 8 
International problems: 
pra war; maintaining 
errr eee 4 24 
Relations with Russia. . 29 16 
Control of the atomic bomb. I 4 
United Nations........... 2 I 
Other international issues. 5 I1 
No opinion............... 6 7 


* Percentages in these columns add to more than 100 be- 
cause some respondents named more than one problem. 


beginning. Thus what appeared to be an in- 
creased interest in international relations is 
reducible to interest in one dramatic and 
alarming aspect of them, and this is scarcely 
attributable to the campaign. 


CHANGES IN ORIENTATION 


In September, 48 per cent of Cincinnati’s 
adult population expected the United States 
to enter another war within ten years. But, 
by the next March, this opinion was held by 
73 per cent. The change, however, was par- 
alleled in national surveys which revealed 
that, in October, 57 per cent and, in March, 
74 per cent of the country expected, war. 
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This change in professed expectations was 
undoubtedly associated with changes in the 
Russian situation, as explained above. Yet, 
when asked what could be done to make 
wers less likely, the citizens of Cincinnati, 
_ both before and after the campaign, avowed 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL ITEMS IN 
WHICH “KEEN” INTEREST IS EXPRESSED 








March mb 
Number of Items rch, | September, 
1948 1947 
NoE eessen sees caste IQ 25 
Öle Sha Ue araea 22 28 
Toae eaae be aries 25 22 
Three e oxtect seats hear erua 2X 16 
POUL dutta A E T 13 9 
do! c.| See ae eee: 100 100 





their belief in such remedies as “Turn to 
God” (x1 per cent both before and after) or 
“Co-operate with and understand other na- 
tions” (12 per cent before, 10 per cent after). 
Only 6 per cent in September and 3 per cent 
in March thought of action by the United 
Nations as a preventive of war. 

Though uncertain as to practical meas- 
ures for insuring peace, people continued to 
cherish internationalist sentiment; 65 per 
cent in September and 66 per cent in March 
thought that the United States should take 
an active part in world affairs rather than 
keep out of them; 76 per cent in September 
and 73 per cent in March said they would 
like to see the United States join in the 
movement to establish an international 
police force to maintain world peace; and 
6o per cent in September and 57 per cent in 
March thought that there should be some 
sort of international control of atomic 
bombs rather than that each country should 
remain free to make its own. But these two- 
thirds and three-quarters majorities speak- 
ing out for internationalism dropped to 
halves and less when people were pressed 
about specific forms of internationalism. 
Thus only 52 per cent in September and 
53 per cent in March agreed to the state- 
ment, “Do you think you would be better 
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off personally if the United States would 
trade more with foreign countries?” ; and 45 
per cent in September and 49 per cent in 
March thought “most foreign countries can 
be trusted to meet us halfway in working out 
problems together.” The trouble was that 
people did not see in any detail the connec- 
tion between their own fates and the fate of 
all. 


CHANGES IN INFORMATION 


At the beginning of the campaign, Cin- 
cinnati people were asked what they knew 
about the United Nations. Ey even the most 
liberal interpretation of replies to the ques- 
tion, “What is the main purpose of the Unit- 
ed Nations?” 30 per cent had to be classified 
as knowing nothing about iz. In March this 
figure was 28 per cent. The facts are consist- 
ent with a national survey which showed 
that in April, 1947, 36 per cent of Americans 
did not know that the United States had 
joined any international organization work- 
ing for peace. 

The other group, which xnew something 
about the purposes of the United Nations, 
was asked to specify, picking the answers 
from four correct and two incorrect sugges- 
tions. Throughout this part of the question- 
naire, the before and after scores remained 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL ITEMS—EX- 
CLUDING RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA—IN 
WHICH “KEEN” INTEREST IS EXPRESSED 








s 
Number of Items March, | September, 

1948 1947 

MPa s o EEES E ET 30 34 
Bal IEEE TE sage aed 37 35 
DWOs e224 iene Se wets 21 21 
Three ee oaa Ee DEA 12 Io 
POUR oes os, 504 eaaa 100 100 


remarkably constant; for example, in Sep- 
tember, 34 per cent said they had heard of 
the United Nations’ veto power and 7 per 
cent could explain how it worked; in March 
these figures were almost unchanged—37 
per cent and 7 per cent.On two items, how- 
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ever, there were real though slight gains in 
information: in September, 55 per cent knew 
that the United Nations’ job was to “see 
that people everywhere get equal rights,” 
and 5o per cent knew it was “to improve 
health conditions in different parts of the 
world”; but in March the percentages were 
6c: and 55, respectively. In both September 
and March, 1 per cent answered all six items 
correctly (see Table 4). 

The inescapable conclusion is that in the 
six months the local level of information did 
not alter very much. 


CHANGES IN OPINICN 


Satisfaction with the United Nations de- 
clined in the period under study both in 
Cincinnati and in the United States at large 
—again very probably because of the state 
of our relations with Russia. Thus when 
those who were found to know something 
about the purposes of the United Nations 
were asked if they were satisfied with its 
progress so far, 34 per cent said “Yes” in 
September but only 29 per cent said “Yes” 
in March. If it were assumed that all Cincin- 
nati adults—not just those already informed 
about the United Nations—were divided in 
the same way on this question, the figures 
would become 48 and 40 per cent. But this 
is overgenerous, for the September survey 
demonstrated that those not familiar with 
the United Nations tended consistently to- 
ward isolationism and were mere likely than 
the better informed to criticize the organiza- 
tion. (It was this establishec relationship 
between information and opinion that led us 
to inquire into opinions after the campaign 
was over, although the campaign explicitly 


aimed at spreading igformation only and: 


not at proselytizing.) The Center takes the 
position that the true figures on satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction lie somewhere in between 
tke two given above and points in corrobo- 
ration to the national figures for September, 
1947 and February, 1948—33 and 31 per 
cent. Whatever the exact proportions, the 
trend is unmistakably toward growing dis- 
satisfaction at the time of the campaign. 
The conviction persisted, nonetheless, 
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that the United States should continue to 
work within the United Nations. Only those 
who were familiar with the United Nations 
were queried on this point, but the replies 
were calculated as percentages both of those 
queried and of the entire sample. As expect- 
ed, the informed were the most willing to 
co-operate internationally: 8r per cent of 
them being so minded, to 57 per cent of the 
entire sample, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. In March the figure for the iniormed 
had droppad to 77 per cent; of the whole 
sample, to 55 per cent. When pressed for de- 








TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS CORRECTLY 
ANSWERED 
Number of Items March, | September, 
1948 1947 
Sh ead A ccocus meats ale Lie ae gue ee I I 
DA AE EE ET I4 I4 
POUP E ET E TE 27 28 
E i e E N E I9 I5 
TWO reae ae hee a A 8 10 
O: 2c cebu cs ER E 3 2 
Total. yana a EES 72° 70° 


* The missing 28 and 30 per cent to make up the totals are 
those people who did not know the main purpose of the United 
Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


tail, people praised and blamed the United 
Nations in March for the very things that 
they had praised or blamed it for six months 
earlier anc in virtually unchanged propor- 
tions—with the significant exception that 
feeling increased that the United Nations 
was failing to take action. In September, 18 
per cent of the informed (and 13 per cent of 
the entire sample) thought so; in March, 
25 per cent of the informed (rọ per cent of 
the entire sample) (see Tables 5 and 6). It 
will be noticed that the “Don’t know’s” re- 
mained very large throughout this part of 
the investigation. 


CHANGES IN ACTION AND APATHY 


In September, between 11 and 15 per cent 
claimed that they either belonged to or at- 
tended meetings of organizations where 
world affairs were discussed. In March the 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHAT WOULD YOU SAY ARE SOME OF THE Good 
` THINGS THE UNITED NATIONS HAS DONE So FAR?” 








_ AMONG ENTIRE SAMPLE | Amono THOSE Querren* 





REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Handling of overseas food and relief............-...... 9 6 12 8 
Creates or is creating unity between nations; has ended 
isolationism; breaks down cultural or trade barriers... . 8 7 II Io 
Handling of specific issues: Palestine, Greece, atomic bomb, 
UNESCO, occupation forces, etc...........0..0 02000 6. 6 8. 8 
Helps nations to get together to talk over problems; acts 
as a forum or sounding board....................... . 5 7 8 
Has helped small nations, curbed big ones.............. 3 2 4 3 
Has or is trying to curb Russian power................. I a: ot I 2 
Ts creating better understanding between. Russia and rest 
Gf the World; ccs bie CEUs eeesiecdenayeewaeeeses t T t t 
Vague general approval of United Nations.... ........ 8 7 IO 9 
United Nations has done nothing good so far....... a II 9 14 I2 
Don’t know; unable to answer...............00.000-05- 29 31 4I 44 
Ahe r: E AE A E E A E E A ET EET 8o 74 108 104 





* These columns add to more than their respective totals of 72, 70, 100, and roo per cent because some respondents gave more 
than one answer. 
t Less than 0.5 per cent. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHAT WOULD YOU SAY ARE SOME OF THE Bed THINGS 
ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS SO FAR?” 








AMONG ENTIRE SAMPLE* | Among Tuose QuERIED* 


REPLY - 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
, Seran EEEE, ESTEE, EEATT 
United Nations is failing; too much talk and not enough . 
action; lack of unity; bickering; arguing............... 19 13 25 18 
Russian power is not curbed enough; difficulties with ; 
Russia; Russia should be barred................0.--, II I3 4 17 
Handling of specific issues; not enough relief to destitute 
countries, Palestine, Greece; failure to proceed with dis- . 
armament and control of atomic bomb............... 6 3 8 - 4 
Big nations have too much power; should do away with 
veto; make all nations equal........-...- 402. e eee ene 3 2 4 3 
United States does not have enough power; is being taken 
BAVANtAREOL hoard eae na eases veo eee ee Sea eee I: r° 2 a 
Vague general disapproval of United Nations. ......... : 5 3 7 4 - 
Everything is bad about it; should never have joined, Š, 
` should leave it now... 2... 02 ccc cece eee e ee eens sea i: I 2 ae ee 
Nothing bad about United Nations; just growing pains...| — 7 5 9 . 6 
Don’t know; unable to answer... 2.2.0.6... 0 cece eee eee 27 35 37 , St 
Total orner a swe weenie AANE teense EEEN 80 76 108 - 106 


* These columns add up to more than their respective totals of 72, 70, 100, and roo per cent because some respondents gave 
more than one answer, 
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figures became 12 and 16 per cent. Less than 
one-half of 1 per cent reported membership 
in the American Association for the United 
Nations or the United Nations Association 
of Cincinnati. Yet Cincinnati people are 
‘Joiners’: half of them belong to recreation- 
al, professional, or religious organizations. 
When asked why they did not join associa- 
ticns interested in world affairs, between 30 
and 40 per cent selected as the reason 
“Don’t know; no particular reason”—a sit- 
uation which was not altered by the cam- 
ə paign. The great majority, it turned out, did 
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organizations, one may suppose that this 


change of heart may be reflected eventually 


in Increased support of group action. 

Thus at the end of the six-month program 
in Cincinnati there was a small but growing 
minority which was interested in interna- 
tional relations and knew something about 
them. Whether this increase would have oc- 
curred apart from the campaign is conjec- 
tural. But it was a nation-wide phenomenon 
that could be attributed to the growing ap- 
prehension of Russia as the cold war pro- 
gressed. Majority sentiment in Cincinnati 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “IN YOUR OPINION, CAN THESE GROUPS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS (THAT ARE TRYING TO HELP THE UNITED NATIONS) Do 
ANYTHING TO HELP THE UNITED NATIONS IN A PRACTICAL WAY?” 


AMONG ENTIRE SAMPLE 


AMONG THECSE QUERIED 


REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Ae E AEE T EEA 4ő 40 57 
INO core ee een cas ease ae 12 10 14 
Don t EDOW: c etere heroa DRaa ig 20 29 
1 OtAl estes E E EE E 72* 70” 100 





* The missing 28 and 30 rer cent to make up the totals are those people who did not know the main 
purpose of the United Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


not even know that such groups existed; 
even among the informed, go per cent in 
September and 87 per cent in March could 
not name any such local body. 

Though largely unwilling ta take personal 
action with respect to organizations pro- 
moting the United Nations, people were dis- 
posed to believe that these are effective, and 
tae numbers holding this view increased 
during the campaign (see Tables 7 and 8). It 
is significant that the proportion that took 
the deafeatist position (“Average person can 
do nothing”) dropped from 37 to 31 per cent 


among the informed and from 26 to 22 per 


cent among the entire sample. This was con- 
‘firmed by the March reinterviewing of the 
September sample, which revealed about the 
same degree of abandonment of defeatism. 
Since apathy is a barrier to participation in 


remained generally unaware of international 
problems, though people felt that war with 
Russia was just a matter of time. Only a few 
were disposed to join organizations con- 
cerned with world affairs, and this group did 
not grow appreciably during the campaign. 
Criticism of the record of the United Na- 
tions mounted, but, on the other hand, 
apathy declined somewhat. 

To what extent can the situation at the 
end of the six months be attributed to the 
Cincinnati plan for the United Nations? 


INCREASE IN EXPOSURE 
“Newspapers were the commonest source 
of information about the United Nations: 
50 per cent of the entire sample and 83 per 
cent of those already familiar with the sub- 
ject reported having seen items on the Unit- 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON “DO You THINK THERE IS ANYTHING THE AVERAGE PERSON 
CAN Do To HELP MAKE THE UNITED NATIONS MORE SUCCESSFUL? (WHAT?)” 


r AMONG ENTIRE SAMPLE AmcnG THOSE QUERIED 


REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1048 1947 
Be better citizens; vote intelligently; write letters to officials 17 I0 2 14 
Become better informed or more interested; attend meetings 16 II ZI 16 
Have a peaceful outlook; expect peace and not war; holdi - 
attitudes favorable to United Nations................ 4 5 6 7 
Be more religious; have higher ideals; train children to 
COlEraNCes hos ince ee ees ne OE thee ee ees er 4 2 5 4 
Be more economical; combat high prices; accept rationing 
to help needy in other nations....................04. I 2 2 3 
Miscelaneos goss ches oo hos eraa a A 3 3 4 3 
Total suggesting ways average person can help.......... 39* 34° 54* 47* 
Average person can do nothing......................-. 22 26 3I 37 
No opinion: don’t know:..4.3\ic:essleuuseuuseumnncdeake II II I5 16 
DOA er ee ban a a oo pa a ees 72} yof 102 100 


* The percentages add up to more than the total making suggestions because a few respondents gave more than one answer. 


t The missing 28 and 30 per cent to make up the totals are those people who did not know the main purpose of the United 
Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE REPLYING “YES” TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


“During the last six months have you... Among Entire | Among Those 


Sample* Queriedf 

... seen anything in the newspaper about the United Nations?”’.. 50 83 
... heard any radio news programs about the United Nations?”’.. 53 74 
... heard any short radio mentions of the United Nations between 

proram solar sah EE AEA EO aa ee Cae eS 26 36 
... seen any signs or dosters about the United Nations?”...... e 2I 29 
. . . heard anything about the United Nations in church?”..... ; I2 17 
... Tead any leaflets or pamphlets on the United Nations?”..... 10 14 
... been to ary meetings where the United Nations was talked 

ADOUL-OF discussed? o ria visi sue ue Ghee onde Dawe EENEN 9 12 
... seen or heard anything else about the United Nations?”.... Ar 20 


* As with the other questions dealing with the United Nations, the 28 per cent who did not know wkat it is were 
not asked. The complementary figures for those shown in this column are the difference between them and 72 per 
cent. Thus, 59 per cent saw newspaper coverage of the United Nations, 13 per cent did not, and 28 p2r cent were 
not asked the question; and similarly for each item. 


t The difference between each of these figures and roo per cent is the proportion sof exposed to each sf the media 
among those who were familiar with the United Nations. 
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ed Nations in the press. Fifty-three per cent 
of the entire sample and 74 per cent cf the 
informed heard radio news programs about 
it, and 26 per cent of the entire sample and 
36 per cent of the informed heard the “spot” 
broadcasts. The other sources of information, 
in order of descending frequency, were signs 
and posters, mention in church, leaflets or 
pamphlets, and meetings (Table 9). 

` However, even among the already in- 
formed, 8 per cent said that they had heard 
nothing at all on the subject in the last six 
months; ro per cent had been in contact 
with only one source of information, and 
25 per cent with two. Thus 23 per cent— 
even among the most accessible element of 
the public—had learned nothing or knew no 
more than what the press and radio report- 
ed. The slogan, ‘Peace Begins with the 
United Nations—the United Nations Begins 
with You,” which had been broadcast at the 
end of one-minute “spot” announcements 
about the organization one hundred and fif- 
ty times a week, was not recalled by 51 per 
cent of the people. This is certainly an un- 
derstatement: another 10 per cent claimed 
that they had heard it but had no idea when 
or where. Moreover, hearing does not mean 
understanding. One woman, questioned on 
the slogan, said: “Why, yes. I heard it over 
‘and over again. . . . But I never did find out 
what it means.” - 

At the end of the first survey, we made 
the recommendation that the campaign be 
addressed in particular to women, the rela- 
tively uneducated, the elderly, and the poor 
—the classes which showed themselves to be 
most in need of enlightenment. But who, in 
the end, were the people reached by the 


campaign? They wereethe better educated, © 


the younger, and the men (Table ro!—pre- 
cisely the people most likely tə be interested 
and, being interested, also to be informed. 
Among those rated as “interested” =n Sep- 
tember, by virtue of their having expressed 
“keen” interest in two or more of four given 
international topics, 47 per cent reported 
exposure to three or more of the media by 
March; whereas, among those relatively 
“uninterested,” 29 per cent did. Similarly, 
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among those originally described as “‘unin- 
formed” because they could not name the 
main purposes of the United Nations, 15 per 
cent reported this amount of exposure in 
March, while so per cent of the poorly im- 
formed (who answered correctly three or 
fewer of the six items about the United Na- 
tions’ responsibilities) and 45 per cent of the 
better informed (who knew the answers to 
four or more of the six) reported such ex- 
posure. 

The conzlusion is that the people reached 
by the campaign were those least in need of 
it and that the people missed by it were the 
new audience the plan hoped to gain. 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING EXPOSURE TO AT 
LEAST THREE MEDIA, BY SCHOOLING, 
AGE, AND SEX 


Per Cent 

College educated..... Mi ah ohare hated Ce 

High-schoo. educated................. 43 
Grammar-school educated............ 17 
Twenty-one to thirty-nine years of age. 44 
Forty years of age and over........... 32 
Meiera rione DAGh eres hae Soa 43 
WOME ics. o2e5enccasacidieataseat 34 


EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE 


The most exposed were in general the 
most favorably disposed. The attitude that 
the United Nations should take an active 
part in world affairs was found in 43 per cent 
of those who reported hearing nothing of the 
campaign, in 73 per cent of those who were 
exposed to one or two media of information, 
and in 85 per cent of those exposed to three 
or more. This finding is consistently sup- 
ported by responses to other questions, such 
as: “Do you think the United Nations will 
fail?” which was answered affirmatively by 
36 per cent of those who heard nothing of 
the Cincinnati Plan, by 33 per cent of those 
exposed to one or two media, and by 30 per 
cent of those exposed to three or more. 


3 The reversal between the poorly and the better 
informed may be peculiar to the sample and not to 
Cincinnati as a whole, because the interviewing itself 
may have stimulated the interest of the poorly in- 
formed. 
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But this relationship does not prove that 
exposure causes the attitudes; rather the 


`- Surveys Indicate that people who have pre- 


existing favorable attitudes are the ones who 
. will pay attention to publicity, that is, that 
people seek information which is oncenial 
to their attitudes. If we look at the responses 
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INTEREST AND PERSONAL SALIENCE 


The first survey disclosed that people ex- 
pressing a wish for more information about 
the United Nations were: 68 per cent of the 
poorly informed but interested; 61 per cent 
of the poorly informed buz uninterested; 
58 per cent of the better informed but in- 


TABLE il 


PERCENTAGE MAKING INDICATED RESPONSE IN SEPTEMBER OF THOSE WHO 
WOULD REPORT VARIOUS DEGREES OF EXPOSURE IN MARCH 


Paraphrase of Response in September 


o 
femei Exposure to 


No Exposure ; 3 or More 
| r or 2 Media Media 
United States should take an active part in world affairs...... ` 46 73 81 
_ Keen interest in news of United Nations..:................. 28 27 40 
Dissatisfaction with progress made by United Nations........ 29 42 49 
Think United Natiors will fail......0..0..0 00... cc ce cee eee 27 ai 19 
Think United States should work outside the United Nations. . 17 18 7 


4 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BETTER INFORMED, POORLY INFORMED, OR UNINFORMED 
MAKING INDICATED RESPONSES 


BETTER Inrormen | POORLY INFORMED UNINFORMED 
Inter- {Not Interj Inter- |Not Inter-) Inter- |Not Inter- 
ested ested ested ested ` ested ested 
Mention an international problem............ 43 54 40 45 27 
Favor America’s taking an active part in world 
BUS E E E che E EEE EE aera l 62 82 65 55 37 
Want America to participate in an international 
polce forcé ooe unea ee aiyeeaewess Wea 81 80 68 76 71 
Favor eventual international control of atomic 
DON eee mses Ghee ae a eee tee tees 78 63 68 60 43 37 
Think they would benefit personally from in- : 
creased foreign trade... ... 2. cee eee eee 68 St 57e 4I 49 40 
Trust most forzign countries to work with us... 40 59 37 35 27 


made in September by those who would 
later report various amounts of exposure, we 
find that exactly the same relationships 
existed in September before the exposure 
took place (Table rr). 

It can only be concluded, then, that in the 
six months at least, if there was an increase 
in exposure, it was their previous orientation 
which determined the extent to which 
people exposed themselves to further infor- 
mation about the United Nations. > 


a’ 


terested; and 42 per*cent of the better in- 
formed but uninterested. In each case it is 
the interested rather than the informed who 
are the more accessible. And, at each level of 
information, the interested are more likely 
to hold the desired attitudes of internation- 
alism and belief in the United Nations 
(Table 12). In a sense, then, interest is prior 
for an informational campaign. 

Information grows interesting when it is 
functional, that is, ae is SO presented 
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that it is seen to impinge upon one’s personal 
concerns. Isolated or highly technical facts, 
such as the size of the United Nations’ budg- 
et or how the veto works, are not functional 
information for the ordinary man and are 
not likely to make an impression upon him. 
But the facts become significant <o him if he 
can be brought to recognize that they have 
some bearing upon his own interests. Facts 
about the United Nations’ role in preventing 
war are more readily functional because a 
eplain man can more easily see the connection 
between war and his own affairs. When this 
happens, even a remote and complex phe- 
nomenon like the United Nations becomes 
identified with one’s own fate. For example, 
among those who felt that “they would be 
better off personally” if foreign trade in- 
creased, 57 per cent were interested in inter- 
national affairs, while only 37 ver cent of 
those who did not see this personal relevance 
expressed interest. And, in fact, as men- 
tioned above, the interested seem to consti- 
tute a special body of opinion;‘ in this case 
the interested, even when they knew little 
about the United Nations, were favorably 
inclined, while the uninterested, whether 
informed or not, tended to isolationism. 
The decisive role of interest and the fe- 
vorable disposition of the interested were 
clues yielded by the first survey and drawn 
to the attention of the plan committee. 
However, as Table 13 shows, the campaign 
apparently did not stir the interest of those 
who were not interested in the first place. 
But one cannot generalize too broadly from 
the Cincinnati experience. In the first place, 
intensive interviews, had they been under- 
taken, might have uncovered effects not 
otherwise apparent which might qualify this 
judgment. In the second place, tae final sur- 
vey was made immediately after the cam- 
paign and measured its direct outcome only. 
But it is probable that there will be long-run 
results. Stimulated by the crusade, the bet- 
ter informed may become more active and 
zealous proponents of the United Nations 
than they would otherwise have been, and in 


4 See Hyman and Sheatsley (op. cèt., p. 417) on 
this point. @ 


the course of time they may do much to nur- 
ture local interest in the cause. For a crusade 
begins and ends, but the people and their 
sentiments are a permanent presence, and 
there will be many subsequent occasions of 
enlightenment and encouragement that may 
advance the cause the more readily because 
of that special effort. 

The Cincinnati plan for the United Na- 
tions demonstrates that lack of interest is a 
psychological barrier to the spread of infor- 
mation. The understanding of the barrier 


TABLE 13 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BETTER INFORMED, 
POORLY INFORMED, OR UNINFORMED WHO 
WERE INTERESTED OR UNINTERESTED, 
SEPTEMBER AND MARCH 


Ix Marca 
Dr SEETENSER Proportion Propcrtion 
Relatively Better 
Interested Informed 
Relatively interested and 
Better informed....... 82 $9 
Poorly informed....... 7I 53 
Uninformed........... 56 33 
Relatively uninterested and 
Better informed....... 48 53 
Poorly informed....... 44 42 
Uninformed........... 38 25 


should make it possible to cope with it, and 
this must be a first step, if the expensive en- 
terprise of funneling material to the public 
is not to be merely an ineffectual gesture. If 
the local committee was oblivious to the 
psychological conditions of successful pub- 
licity, failing to grasp the full import of the ` 
bearing of interest on learning which the 
first survey exposed, there are few who can 
say, “I told you so,” for the principle is still 
new to students of public opinion. And, in- 
deed, the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization itself tes- 
tifies to a faith in the efficacy of information 
per se in its own Charter, which states: 
The States parties to this Constitution... 


are agreed and determined to develop and to 
increase the means of communication between 
. Se 
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their peoples and to employ these means fcr the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each other’s _ives. 
To realize this purpose the Organization will 
. . . recommend such international agreements 
as may be necessary to promote the free flow of 
ideas by word and image. 


The Cincinnati experiment has proved 
that the creating of interest is the first.meas- 
ure in building public opinion and that only 
after that will information be absorbed. The 
effort in any educational enterprise is very 
great in comparison with its immediate ef- 
fects, as this campaign shows. Therefore, the 
more that is found out about the learning 


P 
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process and the teaching function on a mass 
scale, the more may that labor be reduced. 
Studies such as this which make plain what 
types of information and of presentation will 
be effective are a guide tc greater produc- 
tiveness and greater economy of effort. To 
have demonstrated that information must 
be functional to be heeded at all and that 
nonfunctional information makes little im- 
pression upon people is a considerable sérv- 
ice to social psychology and a necessary pre- 
liminary task in the process of educating the 5 
public. 


NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS IN 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


- September 19, 1949 
To the Editor: 


Experimental design as a method of re- 
search in human relations has yielded re- 
sults which for the most part? have not been 
integrated into the broader framework of so- 
cial theory. The reason for this state of 
affairs is that the results of study by experi- 
mental design are specific in purpose and 
often fragmentary. The results are related 
to a self-contained system of some single 
means-ends schema of a particular study of 
a specific social program—of public housing, 
or the treatment of juvenile delinquency, or 
efforts to effect some form of individual or 
social adjustment. 

Apart from these facts it can be argued 
that much general social theory is formu- 
lated in terms and concepts which fail to 
square with the kind of factual data ob- 
tained and analyzed by experimental de- 
sign. 

It is proposed to offer briefly a new the- 
oretical framework based upon a system of 
related hypotheses in the hope that some of 
the theoretical implications of the results of 
experimental design may be viewed in a 
clearer manner. The theory was not formu- 
Jated in the grand manner, and, although 
presented in the context of these studies,’ it 
has escaped notice. Each hypothesis is be- 


1 See Robert C. Angell’s review of my Experimental 
Designs in Sociological Research in American Socio- 
logical Review, XUI (1948), 352-53; Arnold Rose, 
“The Selection of Problems for Research,” American 
Jonrnal of Sociology, LIV (1948), 219-27; and F. 
Stuart Chapin, ‘“The Empirical Confirmation of 
Theory,” American Journal of Sociolcgy, LIV (1949), 
362-64. 

2 See nine studies described in Chapin, Experi- 
mental Designs in Sociological Research (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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lieved to be susceptible of test by experi- 
mental design, even though this method is 
still admittedly in a crude stage of technical 
development. This inductive type of theory 
consists of the following provisional hypoth- 
eses. 

1. Programs of social treatment or of so- 
cial action are essentially specific means- 
ends schemata, in which a course of action 
(public housing, the controlled-activity 
group to prevent juvenile delinquency, or 
guided social participation to promote indi- 
vidual adjustment, as the case may be) is 
chosen as a means to some desired end. 

2. In programs of social treatment or of 
social action, the treatment or action may 
be regarded, for purposes of study, as the 
causal factor, and the end desired may be 
regarded as the effect. 

In all such situations the treatment fac- 
tors (causes) are not under the control of the 
student observer but are manipulated by 
public administrators, social workers, or civ- 


‘ic leaders, as the case may be. 


3. All such means-ends schemata (social 
cause-and-effect systems) are examples of 
group dynamics, 

4. The use of experimental design to ob- 
serve and to measure these means-ends sche- 
mata is an approach to what John Dewey 
calls an “experimental test of values.’’3 

In some studies of group dynamics atten- 
tion has been directed to such narrow 
means-erds schemata that the unplanned 
consequences of combinations of many inde- 
pendently planned social actions of special- 
interest groups (e.g., housing reform versus 
real-estate interests) have been neglected. 

5. The unplanned consequences of com- 
binations of many independently planned 

3John Dewey, The Quest fer Certainty (New 
York: Minton Balch & Co., 1929), pp. 277-78; 


cf. Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological Re- 
search, pp. 189-90. 
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social actions compose the larger impersonal 
social forces which plague a dynamic society 
(inflation-deflation phenomena, poverty in 
the midst of plenty, etc.).4 

6. Experimental design is one methcd of 
observing and describing the local means- 
ends schemata of competing groups, and it 
enables us to begin study at the grass-roots 
level of social forces, with the hope that a 
structure of description may be buik up 
from the bottom level to advance under- 
standing of the complex patterns of social 
force that emanate as the unplanned conse- 
quences. 

The method of study of group dynamics 
suggested in the foregoing system of related 
hypotheses is a form of analysis by reduc- 
tion of complex social phenomena to lower 
levels of group activity, but it avoids the 
fallacies of reduction to lower levels of d:-ffer- 
ent kind (i.e., chemical, mechanical, etc.), 
since the whole scheme remains in the area 
of social phenomena, that is, phenomena of 
the same kind. 

It is my opinion that, at the present 
time, the method of experimental design in 
sociological research is limited to the study 
oi specific “social experiments” or to specific 
means-ends schemata of special-interest 
groups acting in a certain location. The re- 
sults of such study apply only to the closed 
system of a particular social action program; 
hence no generalization to a larger universe, 
in the grand style of much sociological the- 
ory, is possible. This is the case because ran- 
dom selection of the experimental group and 
the control group cannot be made because 
of the prevailing humanitarian mores of so- 
cial reform or of social work. On the cther 
hand, as I shall try to show, it is still possi- 
ble, despite these limitations, to claim some 
significance for the results of an experimen- 
tal design. But before an-attempt is made to 
establish this point, certain technical limita- 
tions require discussion. 


4 See F. Stuart Chapin, ‘Social Theory and So- 
cial Action,” American Sociological Review, I (1936), 
1~11; Gunrar Myrdal, Richard Sterner, and Arnold 
Rose, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944), pp. 1065-70; and Robin W. Willams, 
It; The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: 
Social, Science Research Council, 1947), pp. 44-45. 
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The conventional method of equalizing 
factors that are known and also unknown 
(by R. A. Fisher’s design of experiment) is 
to select at random both the experimental 
group that receives treatment and the con- 
trol group that serves as a reference group 
for comparison. In social research the pro- 
gram of social treatment cannot be directed 
toward a randomly selected group because 
the prevailing mores require that this treat- 
ment be directed to a group of individuals 
who are eligible because of greater seed. 
Thus precise control of unEnowns is impos- 
sible, and the only factors that can be con- 
trolled are factors that are known to be sig- 
nificant in the particular social situation be- 
cause of previous studies. These factors are 
controlled by various matching devices. An 
additional difficulty is that the random- 
sampling distributions of even the known 
factors are seldom known. This makes difh- 
cult and hazardous the selection of a correct 
mathematical model. For zll these reasons, 
therefore, application of the powerful tool 
of analysis of variance is certainly limited 
if not impracticable. Margaret Hagoods has 
stated the case by raising the question as to 
whether analysis of variance can be applied 
to observational data when it was invented 
to deal with experimental data. 

The dilemma of the social researcher is 
somewhat ameliorated by the setting-up of 
an alternative hypothesis—that is, it is 
softened but not solved. 

7. There exist in the average peacetime or 
democratic community certain natural re- 
cuperative social processes which operate 
without benefit of social reform or of social 
work, and these recuperative social pro- 
cesses seem to opergte in end through free 
participation In group activity. 

There is plenty of evidence to support 
such a hypothesis, as I have shown.’ In the 
Minneapolis housing study the cortrol 
group of slum residents gamed on all meas- 
ures of effect during the period of observa- 
tion but did not gain as much as the resi- 


5 Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Reyral & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), p- 586. 


6 Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 


pp. 56, 69, 82, 86-90, 92, and 123. 
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denżs in the housing project. Dodd’s con- 
trol villages gained in hygiene score despite 
seperation from the experimental village 
that received treatment. Hils control 
group gained in personal adjustment, al- 
though persons in it received no counseling 
guicance. And Shulman’s control group of 
problem children also improved slightly 
without treatment. Since the presence of un- 
known factors is assumed in the hypothesis 
of natural recuperative social processes," we 
may conclude tentatively that the gain in 
all control groups was due to tke influence 
of unknown factors. Certainly the gain 
could not have been caused by treatment. 
Hence, when the difference between the 
gain of an experimental group receiving 
treatment and the gain of a control group 
denied treatment is of a magnitude that 
would occur very infrequently in chance, we 
conclude that some allowance has been made 
for the influence of unknown factors despite 
_ the absence of randomization. 

The propriety of using probability tests 
on samples that are nonrandom is the next 
point that requires consideration. One would 
expect to find differences in changes. be- 
tween a treated experimental group and a 
nontreated control group of an order of mag- 
nitude found very infrequently in the fluc- 
tuations of random samples, so that when, 
as in several of the studies referred to above, 
such magnitudes are in fact obtained, the 
conclusion seems reasonable that the chief 


factor responsible for the differential change 


was the treatment factor. This seems not 
unreasonable, since, as explained above, al- 
lowance has been made for the influence of 
unknown factors; and yet the net change 
over and above these factors was statisti- 
cally significant! So much for the empirical 
evidence related to the use of probability 
tests (no analytic proof is claimed). Let us 
now turn to a final consideration. 
Empirical justification for the use of prob- 
ability theory as a test of the statistical sig- 
nificance of results of experimental design 


7My first attempt to state this hypothesis ap- 
peared in an article, “Social Participation and Social 
Intelligence,” Americon Sociological Review, IV 
(1939), 157-66, esp. p. 162. 
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applied to the observation of specific means- 
ends schemata requires that differences in 
changes be of an order of magnitude better 
than the 5 per cent level. What then of 
small differences? The results of much so- 
cial measurement are indeterminate because 
the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. The reasons for this situation have 
been discussed elsewhere;® its significance 
deserves our attention here. 

The criterion we suggest is the fact of 
convergence of different kinds of evidence. 
Apart from those cases in which the differ- 
ences in change are above the 5 per cent 
level, we may still regard as significant evi- 
dence to the effect that the small differences 
are all in the same logical direction. This is 
the case because such differences constitute 
a consistent pattern, and it is generally held 
that social effects, e.g., social causation, are 
complex and multiple. In fact, a statistical 
device, the multiple critical ratio, has been 
developed to handle just such cases. There- 
fore, when small differences are all in the 
same logical direction,’ and especially if the 
computed multiple critical ratio is statisti- 
cally significant at better than the 5 per cent 
level, we may conclude that we have some 
tangible evidence as to the truth or falsity of 
the particular hypothesis under test. Final- 
ly, when differences in change, as described 
above, occur in more and more homogene- 
ous groups, as was in fact the case in sev- 
eral of the experimental-design studies, it 
seems not unreasonable to conclude that we 
have found evidence of a real, or what may 
be called a persistent, difference and that we 
have probably made some progress in our 
endeavor to unravel the complex of social 
causation. 

F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


8 Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, pp. 175-76. 


9 Tbid., pp. 37, 42. An analysis of the technical 
problems appears in my Letter to the Editor, ‘“Ex- 
perimental Designs in Sociological Research,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, XLIV 
(1949), 460-62. 


10 Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 
PP. 103-7, 175-76. 


: IN MEMORIAM 


John Morris Gillette died in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, on September 24, 1949, at 
the age of eighty-three. His death followed 
an illness of less than a day. Dr. Gillette 
joined the faculty of the University of North 
Dakota, at Grand Forks, in 1907 and found- 
ed the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology in that institution in 1908. He served 
as professor and chairman of the department 
until 1948, when he retired from active 
teaching in order to devote full time to writ- 
ing and research. 

Dr. Gillette was often referred to as the 
dean of rural sociology because of the for- 
mative influence that his pioneer works in 
the field had in this and other countries. His 
Constructive Rural Sociology (1913) and his 
Rural Sociology (1922) gained him a pre- 
eminent positicn in this expanding field. His 
early works in rural sociology attracted wide 
attention throughout the world, and trans- 
lations of his books were used in various 
European universities and in the Imperial 
University of Japan. 

In addition to his work in rural sociology, 
Dr. Gillette wrote books in such related 
areas as general sociology, education, the 
family, and social sroblems. He also pub- 
lished numerous articles and pamphlets on 
a variety of subjects, including anthropolo- 
gy, regionalism, and weather. His intellec- 
tual activity and mental acuity showed no 
signs of Impairment up to the time of his 
death. His outstanding investigation of es- 
tablishing a definite scientific relation be- 
tween variable weather conditions and the 
economic status of a people, as well as re- 
search on a number of other topics, was done 
after his eightieth year. 

During his last year he was actively en- 
gaged on several projects, including a soci- 
ological interpretation of the life and times 
of the Great Plains in his life-span of eighty- 

a* 
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three years. During the week of his death he - 
had written me a letter about a forthcoming 
revision of our Problems of e Changing Social 
Order, to which he had been devoting con- 
siderable time and interest. Dr. Gillette had 


- been a first vice-president and later became 


president of the American Sociological Socie- 
ty, an associate member of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and an advisory 
member of the Academy of Agriculture of 
Czechoslovakia. He was awarded two honor- 
ary degrees—the Doctor cf Laws by Park 
College and the Doctor of Humanities by 
the University of North Dakota, where he 
had served for forty-two years. His humani- 
tarian interests brought him into numerous 
state and community activities. Among 
these were the Grand Forks City Council, 
the North Dakota State Welfare Commit- 
tee, the advisory board of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and the advisory 
committee of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. He had served 
also as a member of the advisory committee 
on personnel of the North Dakota State 
Workmen’s Compensation and Unemplov- 
ment Insurance Division and was for a time 
vice-president and then >resident of the 
Grand Forks Charity Organization Society. 

Dr. Gillette ‘received the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree from Park College in 1895 and the 
Master’s Degree from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the sante year. For a time there- 
after he preached in rural churches near 
Topeka and in the frontier town of Dodge 
City, where his sermons against saloons and 
gambling brought threats egainst his life. In 
1899 he was granted a Ph.D. by the Chicago 
Theological Seminary; and in rgoz he re- 
ceived his doctorate in scciology from the 
University of Chicago. Between 1901 and 
1903 he served as presiden: of the Academy 
for Young Women at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
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and from 1903 to 1907 he was professor of 
psychology and the social sciences at Valley 
State Teachers College in North Dakcta. 
He was a great admirer of William James 
and, like James, had a profound respect for 
the opinions of ordinary people. Once after 
he had been talking to a woodcutter, he said 
to me, “These ordinary people wrestle with 
verities; we experts manipulate variables.” 
Stuetents fresh from farm and village always 
delighted him. I have seen his face light up 
with a sort of vigilant expectancy when 
“some admiring student offered a contrary 
observation. This easy give-and-take was 
the very heart of the Gillette teaching tech- 
nique. He never fell under the domination 
of his own vocabulary as so often happens 
as academicians lose their zest with the ac- 
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quisition of academic prestige, and his grad- 


uate seminars were always a source of infec- 
tious satisfaction. There was a certain ten- 
der greatness about the man, discerned im- 
perfectly perhaps by those who never sat in 
his classroom or knew him surrounded by 
his family and intimate friends. He recog- 
nized no chosen people and no pagans, and 
he avoided identity with any group that 
might set him apart from the whole run of 
mankind. 

Dr. Gillette is survived by his wife, Mar- 
garet Carolyr. Morgan Gillette; a daughter, 
Margaret K. Rockwell; and a granddaugh- 
ter, Margaret J. Rockwell, all of Grand 
Forks. 

| James M. REINHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association for Public Opinion 
Research.—The executive council of the 
American Association for Public Opinion 
Research has laid plans for its 1950 meetings 
to be held jomtly with the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research at Lake 
Forest College, near Chicago, June 16-20. 


Bates Cotiege—Russell Friend and 
George F. Taylor have been appointed 1 m- 
structors in sociology. 

Anders M. Myhrman, chairman of the 
department, is on sabbatical leave and serv- 
ing as visiting lecturer at the Swedish Uni- 
versity (Abo Akademi) in Abo, Finland, 
during the first semester. He is giving a se- 
ries of lectures on American society of today. 


University of Chicago.— Heinz Sauermann 
of Jobann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt am Main, is an exchange profes- 
sor in the division of the social sciences until 
March, delivering a series of special lectures. 

William Lloyd Warner, professor of an- 
thropology, has accepted the Munro Lec- 
tureship at the University of Edinburgh. 
The Munro Lectureship provides for a series 
of ten lectures. Professor Warner’s subject 
will be the “Application of Social Anthro- 
pology to Contemporary Society.” He will 
spend the spring quarter in Scotland and 
England. 


Columbia University.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


Cornell University ——The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces sev- 
eral research and teaching assistantships for 
graduate students during the academic year 
1950-51. These assistantships pay up to 
$1,000 for the nine-month academic year and 
include free tuition. Ample time is allowed 
for work toward a graduate degree. 


In addition to regular course study, the 
department is currently conducting sev- 
eral large-scale research projects. One 
of these is on the impact of Western 
science and technology upon nonindus- 
trial areas of the Far East, India, and Latin, 
America. Others deal with a community ap- 
proach to the study of group conflict and an 
empirical investigation of cultural values. 
Further details concerning the program or 
assistantships can be obtained from Lauris- 
ton Sharp, chairman, department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, Mcrrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


Federal Security Agency—The United 
States Office of Education, in co-operation 
with the Department of State, announces 
the availability of fellowships to United 
States graudate students as provided under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Two gradu- 
ate students are exchanged each year be- 
tween the United States and each of the 
republics signatory to the Convention. The 
participating countries, other than the 
United States, are as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, ` 
Paraguay, Pesu, and Venezuela. During the 
next academic year the following countries 
probably will receive students from the 
United States: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cos- 
ta Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

Graduate students in the United States. 
should have the following qualifications be- 
fore applying for these fellowships: United 
States citizenship, a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, the initiation or completion of 
some graduate study, a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language of the county to which 
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the student wishes to go, good health, moral 
character, intellectual ability, and a suitable 
plan of study or a research topic which has 
been approved by the student’s adviser or 
supervising professor. All other considera- 
tions being equal, students under thirty-five 
years of age and veterans will be given pref- 
erence. Currently controversial research proj- 
ects which would preclude the possibility of 
sugcessiul investigation should not be select- 
ed by the applicant. 

Transportation to and from tae receiving 
ə country is paid by the United States govern- 
ment. The receiving government pays tui- 
tion and a monthly maintenance allowance. 
In some cases a small sum is allotted for 
books and incidental expenses. It may be 
necessary for the student to supplement his 
maintenance allowance from other sources 
to meet the cost-of-living expenses. 

Students desirous of making application 
should write to the Division of International 
Educational Relations, American Republics 
Section, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. As soon as a sufficient 
number of well-qualified candidates have 
made application, the United States Selec- 
tion Committee will prepare panels made up 
of the names of five students for presenta- 
tion to each currently participating govern- 
ment, which in turn will choose two from 
the five for one-year fellowships. Several 
moriths are required before governments re- 
ceiving panels are able to make selections. 
Applications must be received by the Omice 
of Education not later than February 15, 


¥g5o. e 


University of Illinois-—J. W. Albig, chair- 
man of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, was on leave for the fall semes- 
ter. He is in Washington, D.C., to do re- 
search and writing on two volumes which he 
has in preparation. During his absence the 
affairs of the department have been in the 
hands of an administrative committee com- 
posed of D. R. Taft, F. Znaniecki, and B. F. 
Timmons. 

Additions to the staff are E. H. Shideler, 
associate professor, formerly of the now dis- 
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banded Galesburg Branch of the University 
of Illinois; and F. W. Terrien, lecturer, from 
Yale University under a joint appointment 
with the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the university. There are also 
two research assistants: Helen Bend and 
Mildred L. Flebbe; and four teaching assist- 
ants: G. M. Epstein, Eleanor Godfrey, Rob- 
ert E. Richards, and Arnold A. Sio. ` 

Oscar Lewis, associate professor of. an- 
thropology, has returned from a surnmer of 
anthropological field work in western Spain. 

D. E. Lindstrom, professor of rural soci- 
ology, was on leave during the fall semester. 
He bas gone to Sweden, where he is making 
a study of social policy relating to rural life. 

John C. McGregor has returned from a 
summer of archeological field work in 
Arizona. 

Promotions in .the department include 
J. E. Hulett, Jr., to associate professor and 
Margaret Chandler and Donald Wray to as- 
sistant professors. 

Richard Dewey is spending half time in 
research with the University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The Constituent Congress of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, which was 
convened under the auspices of UNESCO 
and was held in Oslo, Norway, September 5- 
II, 1949, was the first world conference on 
soclology to meet since 1937. Participating 
members came from twenty-one couniries: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States of America, and Uru- 
guay. The officers and members of the exec- 
utive committee who were designated to 
serve until the first congress of the associa- 
tion are: provisional president, L. Wirth 
(U.S.A.); provisional vice-presidents, G. 
Davy (France), M. Ginsberg (Great Brit- 
ain); provisional members, I. Ganon (Uru- 
guay), Th. Geiger (Denmark), H. Khosla 
(India), R. Kgnig (Switzerland), S. Os- 
sowski (Poland), and A. Zaki (Egypt). 


E Switzerland, 
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E. Rinde (Norway) was appointed secre- 
_tary-general. and provisional treasurer of 
‘the association, which will have its head- 
quarters.temporarily in Oslo. 


Reports were received on the state of 
sociology in the different countries repre-. 


sented, and. a program of activities was 


agreed “upon until the first congress, which 


is- tentatively planned: to be held in Zurich, 
in early September, 1950. 
Meanwhile; - -the representatives at the 


<, --meeting’were requested to lay the proposal 
A to: affiliate with the international organiza- 
e a tion before’ ‘their tespective national socio- 


logical societies. The provisional program of 
` thesociety includes the following objectives: 
- (1) to facilitate exchanges of professors, re- 
.. seatch workers, and students of sociology 
- on a world scale; (2) to decide upon means 
óf promoting the exchange of documents 
k concerning, sociological knowledge, inquir- 
ies; and’ techniquės; (3) to encourage socio- 
logical research in the various countries and 
co-ordination among them in research; and 
. (4) to co-operate with various international 
organizations, ’ more especially with the 


- United Nations and their specialized agen- 


‘cies, in considering to what extent sociology 
can be of assistance in the attainment of 
their ends.. 


Towa Staié College.—New instructors, re- 
search associates,- and assistants on the 
staff include John E. Bicknell, of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and Iowa State Colleze; 
Kathryn: Christian Collier, of Iowa State 
College; Robert M. Dimit, of Pennsylvania 
State College; Robert H. Hardt, of New 
York State Teachers College; James A. 
Lowrie, of the University of Pittsburgh; 
Blaine M. Porter, of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; and Albert J. Shafter, of Southern 
Illinois University. 

David M. Fulcomer, now at Drew Uni- 
versity, will j join the staff in February and 
direct the work in the sociology of marriage 
and the family. 


University of Kansas—E. Gordon Erick- 
sen, formerly of the department of anthro- 
pology and sociology of the University of 
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California at Los Angeles, has joined the 
department as assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. He ‘will teach courses in population, 
race relations, and rural sociology. 

Edward Jackson Baur has been promoted 
to associate professor. He was the Univer- 
sity of Kansas’ delegate to. the, Midwest- — 
International Seminar held in ‘Denmark this 
summer, whose six-week session 6n “Meet- 
ing Human Needs in Modern Society” as 
on the topic of urban housing and planning. 

Robert G. Foster, professor of sociology 
and home economics, is acting part time as ° 
director of staff education at the Menninger 
Clinic, Topeka, where he also serves as mar- 
riage counselor, during the present academic 
year. | 

Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology and sociology, conducted ar- 


cheological research on sites in Republic 


County, Kansas, during the summer. His 
earlier study, “The Archeology of Coastal 
New York,” will be published in the Archeo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum af 
Natural History. 

Richard Edgar and James Lowell Beers 
are assistant instructors for the present aca- 
demic year. 

Three of the instructors in sociology, 
Charles K. Warriner, George Floro, and 
Walter H. Crockett, were engaged in com- 
munity research studies for the department 
of human relations during tae summer term. 

The graduate department of social work | 
has announced a new curricular sequence in 
psychiatric social work. New additions to. 
the staff are Re Paul Brotsman, formerly of 
George Williams College, Chicago, who be- 
comes assistant professor of social group 
work; and Helen Doyle and Lucile Cairns, 
part-time instructors in psychiatric social 
work. 


Kent Siate University —Kennett W. Yea- 
ger has resigned to become assistant profes- 
sor of sociology in the department of sociol- 
ogy at George Washington University. 

George Masterton, instructor of sociolo- 
gy, resigned at the end of the spring quarter 
to reside in England. He is now assistant 
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lecturer in the department of adult educa- 
tion at the University of Nottingham. 

Paul M. Houser has been appointed as- 
sociate professor. He was formerly a member 
of tae department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Faul Oren, Jr., has been made assistant 
professor. Mr. Oren did his graduate work 
at Yale University. 

“Marvin Koller has been added to the staff 
as instructor of sociology. He did his gradu- 
ate work at Ohio State University. 

Oscar Ritchie, instructor of sociology, has 
returned to the campus after a year’s leave 
of absence at the University of Wisconsin, 
` where he was a Rosenwald Fellow. 


Laval University—Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau is on leave for the academic year to 
teach courses in sociology and social re- 
search at the University of Bordeaux. 


University of Mississipii.—In the fall 
semester the sociology department was re- 
constituted as a department of sociology 
and anthropology. 

Morton B. King, Jr., professor of sociol- 
ogy, continues as chairman. 

Jalan R. Tatum became associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, spe- 
cializing in rural sociology and cultural an- 
threpology. 

William G. Haag joined the staff in Sep- 
tember from the University of Kentucky, 
- where he taught anthropology and was cura- 
tor of the Museum of Anthropclogy. As as- 
-sociate professor of anthropology he will 
offer courses in anthropology and archeclogy 
and conduct research and field training in 
Amerindian archeology. This work is in co- 
operation with David M. Robinson of the 
department of classics. 

Alfred C. Schnur has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. He 
will work in the field of criminology and cor- 
rections, spending half his time in campus 
teaching and half in research and consulta- 
tior. Graduate work is being offered in the 
above-mentioned fields, and fellowships are 
available to qualified candidates for the 
Master’s degree. 
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Regular meetings are held with the sociol- 
ogy staff at Mississippi State College for the 
purpose of co-ordinating both teaching and 
research activities, especially in the rural 
field. 


University of Missourt.—Arthur S. Emig, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Missouri, died suddenly on September 26. 
Professor Ernig had been a member of the 
staff since 1¢27 and had served as chairman 
of the department from 1931 to 1939. In re- 
cent years he offered courses on e family 
and sociological theory. | l 

Warren A. Peterson, a andik for the 
doctorate at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed i instructor 1 in the cea 
of sociology. 


National Conme for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc.—The Sacond Mental Health Assembly 
of the World Federation for Mental Health 
met in Geneva, Switzerland, from August 
22 to 27, 1949, at which time it completed 
plans for its activities during. the coming 
year. J. R. Rees (England) was appcinted 
director-general and Kenneth Soddy (Eng- 
land) secretary. The offices of the Federa- 
tion will cor:tinue to be located temporarily 
at 19 Manchester Street, London W. 1, 
England. The new president of the Federa- 
tion is André Repond of Switzerland, who 
replaces J. R. Rees. The vice-president for 
1949-50 is William Line of Toronto, Cana- 
da. Frank Fremont-Smith (U.S.A.) has sub- 
mitted his resignation as treasurer, and 
M. K. el Knoly of Egypt has accepted the 
post of acting treasurer. George S. Steven- 
son, medical director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, remains as a 
member of the executive board, and Leo H. 
Bartemeier sf Detroit has been appointed to 
the executive board as an alternate. 

To maintain an office and secretariat at 


‘Geneva and to bring the executive commit- 


tee from the ends of the earth twice yearly 
calls for an annual income of $120,coo. A 
British contributor recently gave £2,500 for 
three years toward the salary of a medical 
director; and the Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion, of the United States, has just offered 
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$15,000 a year for three years, a donation to 
be made without conditions for the first 
year but which, after that, will be given only 


- if the Federation can raise $60,000 yearly 


by its own efforts. 
National Mental Heaith Foundation, Inc. 


——A new edition of Some Special Problems of 


Clildren—A ged Twe to Five Years has just 
been published by the National Mental 
Health Foundation in association with the 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
of the State Charities Aid Association. This 
booklet contains the complete text of the 
eight pamphlets written by Dr. Nina Ride- 
nour and issued in 1947 by the New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene. The new 
edition is designed as an aid to parents, 
teachers, and others who work with young 
children, as well as college and university 


students. Because of economies resulting: 


from large. printings and from the use of 
mass-distribution techniques, the booklet is 
offered at very low prices. It may be ordered 
from the National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


University of Nebraska.—Alan P. Bates, 
recently of the University of Washington, 
has been appointed tc an instructorship, Mr. 
Bates is in charge of the administration and 
instruction in the multisectioned, one-year 
course in principles of sociology. 


University of North Carolina —Gordon 
W. Blackwell, Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., are co-authors of Church and 
Community in the South (John Knox Press.) 

Joffre Coe devoted a major part of the 
past summer to archeological research in 
North Carolina. 

Leo Crespi will join the department of 
sociology and anthropolozy and the depart- 
ment of psychology as professor of social 
psychology and research professor in the In- 
stitute for Research in Sccial Science in the 
spring. He has been teaching in Princeton 
University and is now completing a special 
European assignment In public opinion re- 
search for Military Government. 

John Gillin has been reappointed to the 


National Research Council for 1949~52, rep- 
resenting the American Anchropological As- 
sociation. He is also serving as a member of 
the Research Advisory Committee of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Harriet L. Herring is author of Passing of 
the Mill Village: Revolution in a Southern 
Institution. (University of North Carolina 
Press). 

Reuben Hill joined the departmen? in 
September, having resigned from Jowa 
State College. As professor of sociology and, 
research professor in the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science he will give courses 
in marriage and family relationships and 
carry on research in these fields, continuing 
the work of the late Profsssor Ernest R. 
Groves. His study, Families under Stress: 
Adjustment to the Crisis of War Separation 
and Reunion, has just been published (Har- 
per & Bros.). 

Guy B. Johnson is continuing his research 
in Robeson County, North Carolina, where 
he is studying a triracial community. 

Harold D. Meyer was tke delegate from 
the United States to a special Conference of 
the Advisory Committee on Recreation of 
the International Labor Office of the United 
Nations, held in Geneva in November. Pro- 
fessor Meyer is director of the North Caroli- 
na Recreation Commission. 

E. William Noland has come to the de- 
partment from the University of Iowa. He is 
professor of the newly created chair in indus- 
trial sociology and research professor in this 
field in the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. In addition to his teaching, Profes- 
sor Noland has done considerable work in 
personnel and public relations in industry 
and is co-author with E. Wight Bakke of the 
recently released Workers Wanted: A Study 
of Employer’s Hiring Polictes, Preferences, 
and Practices (Harper & Bres.). 

Howard W. Odum has received the Mas- 
ter Breeder Award of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club for his “outstanding .accom- 
plishments” and “notable contribution” in 
his genetic line-breeding experiments in de- 
veloping the Royal Louisoxfords in which he 
followed balanced line breeding rather than 
overspecialization. 
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Daniel O. Price will be visiting lecturer at 
Harvard University in the spring term of the 
current academic year. 

Rupert B. Vance has been appointed a 
consultant to the Committee on Demo- 
graphic Studies of the United Nations to as- 
sist in the preparation of a report on pre- 
requisites to international migration. Profes- 
sor Vance continues his services as a member 
or the Technical Advisory Committee to the 
t9so Census of Population. 


Oberlin College—James B. McKee, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, has 
joined the department of sociology and an- 
thropology as an instructor. 


Prairie View A. & M. Colleze—In Sep- 
tember, Dean S. Yarbrough became profes- 
sor and head of the departments of sociolo- 
gy, social service, and researca. Dr. Yar- 
brough comes from the college of education 
and industrial arts, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
where he was formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. At Prairie View he 
succeeds Henry A. Bullock, whe resigned to 
accept a similar position at Dillard Univer- 
sity. 


Rhode Island State College—TIwo new 
proiessors have been added to the depart- 
ment of sociology: Irving Speulding and 
Robert V. Garner, who, with L. Guy Brown 
and Helen E. Carpenter, make a stai of 
four. Courses are offered in general sociology 
and anthropology, with two basic courses, 
foundations of sociology and foundations of 
social psychology. r 


Saint Louis University. —A course on the 
American communist movement is being 
offered in the sociolog curriculum by the 
Rev. William A. Nolan, S.J., who received 
his doctorate from Fordham University and 
has done extensive research on communism. 
This social-psychology course cn the com- 
munist movement will show the tactics used 
by the party in America, their effectiveness, 
and the motivations of party members. 

A course on the social classes is being con- 
ducted by the Rev. John L. Tkomas, S.J., 
who received his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It is a consideration of mod- 
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em social problems arising from the indus- 
trial revolution and of the solving of them in 
the light of the encyclicals. 

Clement S. Mihanovich, director of the 
department of sociology, is the author of 
two forthcoming books, Current Social Prob- 
lems and Principles of Juvenile Delinquency 
(Bruce Publishing Co.). 

Joseph Mundi, who received his Master’s 
degree in sociology here, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at St. Thomas Col- 
lege, St. Paul. 

The 194¢-50 enrolment in the sociology 
department is forty-six undergraduate and 
thirty-six graduate majors. 


University of South Dakoia.—In Septem- 
ber two new members were added to the 
staff: Albert Blumenthal, as associate pro- 
fessor, who came from the College of Puget 
Sound, where he had held the position as 
chairman of the department of sociology; 
and Wesley R. Hurt, who came frem the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Hurt is direc- 
tor of the museum of the university and 
teaches courses in anthropology. 

Two thirteen-week series of discussions 
on home-building and family relationships 
are being broadcast over the local univer- 
sity station by Dr. and Mrs. Forrest Weller. 


Temple University—Jobn Stewart Bur- 
gess, who retired from the chairmanship of 
the department of sociology in June, 
passed away on August 16, at his home in 
Claremont, California. 

He was born at Pennington, New Jersey, 
on July 12, 1883, and educated at Lawrence- 
ville and Princeton, graduating from the lat- 
ter institution in 1905, cum laude. He at- 
tended Oberlin College as a graduate stu- 
dent in 1907-8 and again later in 1915-16. 
He also studied at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He received his Master’s degree from 
Columbia in 1909 and his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree in 1928. He began his profession- 
al work in Kyota, Japan, as a teacher of 
commercial subjects and served as a volun- 
teer in the YMCA. In 1909 he went to 
Peiping uncer the auspices of Princeton 
University end soon became metropolitan 
secretary for the YMCA. In that cafmcity 
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he led in the establishment of modern social 
work and was instrumental in organizing a 
student social service club as well as a feder- 
ation of community councils. He was also 
active in famine relief and established a ma- 
ternity hospital. In 1919 he was called to be- 
come chairman of the first department of 


sociology at Yenching University and in- 


1928 organized the university’s College of 
Applied Sciences. He was a trustee of the 
Princeton-Yenching Foundation. For sev- 
eral summers Professor Burgess was chair- 
man of the faculty of the Wellesley Insti- 
tute of Social Progress and, during the war, 
served as a consultant in the Welfare Divi- 
sion of UNRRA and as a training officer for 
persons going to China with that organiza- 
tion. In 1930 he went to Pomona College in 
California to accept an associate professor- 
ship in sociology. After three years at Po- 
mona he was asked to go to Temple Univer- 
sity to become chairman of the growing de- 
partment of sociology. He remained there 
for fifteen years, where, in addition to his 
teaching, he took an active and dynamic 
part in student-faculty relations and com- 
munity activities. He introduced one of the 
first courses in the country in marriage and 
family relations, in which he wrote an excel- 
lent syllabus which became widely used. 

He is survived by his widow, Stella C. 
Fisher Burgess, and two sons, David and 
Vinton. 


University of Uteh—William M. Mc- 
Phee, assistant professor of sociology and 
clinical psychologist in the Bureau of Stu- 
dent Counsel, who was an American dele- 
gate to the Second World Mental Health 
Assembly held in Geneva, was appointed to 
serve on the committee dealing with the 
mental health of the college student. 

Kimball Young, professor and chairman 
of the department of sociology, Northwest- 
- ern University, will conduct an Institute in 
Social Psychology at the University of Utah, 
February 23—March 5, 1950. | 

Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota, will teach 
courses in rural social institutions and rural 
commynity organization during the spring 
quarter. 
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The graduate school of social work has 
launched its second year of graduate train- 


ing leading to the M.S.W. degree. Arthur L. 


Beeley is chairman of the department of so- 
clology and dean of the graduate school of 
social work. 


Vanderbilt University—Emilio Willems 
has assumed his duties as visiting professor 
of anthropology in the department of sociol- 
ogy and also is associated with the Institute 
for Brazilian Studies. He comes to Vander- 
bilt University from the University of São 
Paulo, Brazil. He is the editor (1939-49) of 
Sociologia. His studies have been of cultural 
change in Immigrant and native peasant 
communities. 

Olen E. Leonard, formerly of the Univer- . 
sity of Texas, has been appointed professor 
of sociology... 

Roy A. Clifford, also of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed <ssistant profes-. 
sor. He is now finishing a manuscript on his 
studies in Bolivia. 

Clark S. Knowlton, recipient of the Si- 
mon Bolivar Fellowship (1949-50), will 
leave in January for field studies in Brazil. 


Wayne University——The National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health of the United States 
Public Health Service is financing a project 
entitled “Cultural and Psychiatric Factors 
in the Mental Health of the Hutterites” at 
the university, under the direction of Joseph 
W. Eaton of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, with James Clark Molo- 
ney, M.D., of the College of Medicine as 
psychiatric consultant. Involved in the 
study is an investigation of the patterns of 
minority-group adjustment to majority prej- © 
udice and hostility which have grown up - 
among the Hutterites with the result that 
they have not developed the defense mecha- 
nisms commonly observed among Jews or 
Negroes. 


West Virginia University.—Ann. Garver, 
previously of the University of Minnesota, 
is now an instructor in the department of 
sociology. Her principal interest is in popu- 
lation analysis. 
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Race and Culture. By ROBERT E. PARE. Glen- 
coe, Il.: Free Press, r950. Pp. xvii+-4oo. 


wn 5:00. 

The editors of this volume have rendered a 
distinct service to the intelligent lay public as 
well as to sociologists in collecting and publish- 
ing the major contributions of the late Professor 
Park to the sociological study of race and cul- 
ture contacts. In this volume there are twenty- 
nin2 articles and essays (one unpublished) writ- 
ten by Park over a period of thirty-two years, 
together with an autobiographical note, dic- 
` tated to his secretary, which was found among 
his papers after his death. Six of the essays are 
introductions to books written by his stucents, 
which are, in fact, as Park indicates in one essay, 
interpretations of the studies in terms of their 
significance for the study of race and culture 
contacts. 

The twenty-nine contributions are presented 
in four parts: “Culture and Civilization”; 
“Race Relations’; “Racial Attitudes”; and 
“The Marginal Man.” The classification of the 
materials under these four headings grew natu- 
rally out of the contents of the articles and es- 
says. The six essays in the first part are con- 
cerned with the distinction, which Park regard- 
ed as fundamental, between culture, which is 
characteristic of a homogeneous society with a 
moral order, and civilization, which grows cut of 
a heterogeneous territorial group. The second 
pari, which contains ten essays on race relations 
in various parts of the world, opens with ‘The 
Nature of Race Relations,” which may become 
a classical statement of the problem for socio- 
logical research, The nine essays comprising the 
‘third pert are concerned’ with the role of atti- 
tudes in race prejudice, race consciousness, so- 
. cial distance, and the conflict and fusion of cul- 
tures. As the heading of the fourth part indi- 
cates, the four essays in the last section deal 
with “the marginal man,” in whose mind “the 
moral turmoil” occasioned by new culture con- 
tacts manifests itself and “the processes of 
civilization and progress” can be studied. 

The key to the unique character of Park’s 
contribution to the study of race and culture 
contacts may be found in the brief autobio- 


graphical rote at the beginning of the volume. 
There he says that his first interest in sociology 
developed as the result of reading Goethe’s 
Faust and that, like Faust, he became tired of 
books and wanted to see the world of men. He 
gained an opportunity to see the world of men 
by becoming a newspaper reporter. He became 
convinced of the importance of accurate and 
adequate reporting of current events in the his- 
torical process. Interest in the newspaper sent 
him back to the university. He did graduate 
work at Ann Arbor and Harvard and then 
spent four years in Europe, where he received 
his only formal instruction in sociology, listen- 
ing to the lectures of Simmel. After returning to 
the United S<ates he went to Tuskegee to spend 
seven days seeing the Negro before helping in 
advertising atrocities in the Belgian Congo. As 
it turned out, he remained seven years, roaming 
over the South. Thus, from the school, Park re- 
turned once more to see the world of men. 


His movement from the schoolroom to the 
world of men, then to the university, and his re- 


turn to the world of men, are more than sym- 


bolic of the manner in which Park developed 
his sociological theories concerning race and 
culture contacts. According to Park, sociological 
theory should grow out of contacts with human 
beings and tae study of human behavior, and 
sociological thoeries should be tested by life- 
situations. Therefore, Park did not write in the 
field of sociological theory in the conventional 
manner. For theories to have any meaning, 
they must show how things hang together in a 
significant relationship, and such knowledge 
should enable one to act more intelligently in 
regard to the behavior of man in society. In the 
classroom he assumed the same attitude toward 
the subject in hand as he did in the American 
South or in South Africa. He wanted to see the 
world of men or study concrete human situa- 
tions. Consequently, as Professor Hughes says 
in the Prefzc2, he made students curious about 
themselves and seemed more concerned in learn- 
ing from the students than in imparting knowl- 
edge in the conventional sense. Because he was 
always a reporter, seeing the world of men and 
reporting what he saw, his style of writigg was 
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always informal and showed nothing of the 
stiltedness of academic writing. 

Although Park wrote in an informal manner, 
all his writings reflect the basic theoretical 
frame of reference in which he studied the phe- 
nomena of race and culture contacts. This 
frame of reference—competition, conflict, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation—he regarded as 
forming the four basic processes of social inter- 
action, The medium of interaction was commu- 
nication. Although Park often quoted John 
Dewey’s statement that society continues to 
exist not only by communication but in com- 
munication, Park’s insistence upon the impor- 
tance of the role cf communication in the social 
process stemmed from his experience with news- 
paper reporting. The distinction which he 
made between the type of social groups which 
are characterized by the moral solidarity found 
in the family and such territorial groups as the 
urban community revolves about the nature of 
social contacts or the nature of communication 
between individuals. In fact, in analyzing the 
nature of race and culture contacts within the 
sociological frame of reference which he em- 
ployed, he was concerned with the question of 
the nature of social contacts. 

Park did not regard the frame of reference as 
one representing necessarily chronological stages 
in the development of race and culture contacts. 
When different races or people with divergent 
cultural backgrounds are brought into contact, 
their relations may pass through “stages,” or 
their relations may be in more than one “stage” 
at the same time. But for the purposes of logical 
analysis, the processes of social interaction may 
be classified into four phases. In the first phase, 
when there is an ecological organization of hu- 
man relations, relations between races are sym- 
biotic or not truly social. Since some kind of 
economic organization emerges from the symbi- 
otic relations of different races, it is necessary 
to institute controls, which are essentially politi- 
cal. Out of the political organization grows some 
kind of moral order, with its distinctive culture. 
It appears that, while Park thought that the so- 
ciologist should have interest in the ecological, 
economic, and political aspects or phases of 
race and culture contacts, his primary concern 
was with that phase dealing with personality 
and culture. Park’s essays are concerned prima- 
rily with this phase of race and culture con- 
tacts, and such concepts as social distance, cul- 
ture conflict, and the marginal man are related 
to this same phase. 

sè 
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As I reread these essays and reflected upon 
my association with Park not only as a student 
but more especially during informal contacts, 
the above seems to be the essence of the socio- 
logical theory which guided kis studies in the 
field of race and culture contacts. Like all scien- 
tific theories, his theory involved many hypoth- 
eses to be tested. Unfortunetely, it appears 
that, with the exception of a relatively few 
books, which were written under his guidance— 
one is almost inclined to say “inspiration” rav#f- 
er than “guidance”’—his students have failed to 
test these hypotheses. Since Park was a great 
teacher, there has been a tendency to regard his 
work as an tse dixit rather than as fructifying 
ideas for research. Yet this is the very attitude 
against which Park cautioned his students. 
Learning for Park was something secular, ever 
changing and growing. In “A Memorandum on 
Rote Learning” in the part dealing with “Cul- 
ture and Civilization,” he has something to say 
on the effect of the written word’s becoming 
sacred on mental development. Park was con- 
stantly learning about race and culture con- 
tacts. Consistent with his attitude toward learn- 
ing, Park did not undertake formal field studies, 
but he traveled widely and read every source 
which would throw light on the problem of race 
and culture contacts. The reading of his essays 
will show that such biologica. factors as racial 
temperament and instincts were less important 
in the later essays than in the earlier. If one 
might criticize Park for neglect of economic and 
political factors in some of his earlier essays, his 
later ones reveal a tendency to take into account 
such factors; but he maintained that personality 
and culture were the chief concern of the sociolo- 
gist. 

Although with the possible exception of the 
essay, “The Nature of Race Relations,” Park 
never attempted’a systematic presentation of a 
sociological theory of race relations and cultural 
contacts, he contributed, as Hughes points out, 
more ideas to the subject than any other social 
scientist. This has been apparent to some spe- 
cialists in the field. The publication of these es- 
says in a single volume at this time will acquaint 
a larger group of social scientists with the signifi- 
cance of Park’s contribution for the study of the 
critical problems of race and culture contacts in 
the modern world. This callection of essavs 
could be used as a text in an advanced or gradu- 
ate course in the field, serving as a basis for 
further study and research. However, the book 
should have a wider usefulness. Because of 
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Park’s readable and informal style, it can be 
read by the layman. Thus, through the commu- 
nication (a process upon which Park placed so 
muzh emphasis) of this knowledge, men can 
pley a more intelligent role in meeting the de- 
mends of the emerging new world organization 
involving new patterns of race relations. 


E., FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Hcward University 
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The Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics, and Dem- 
acratic Leadership. By Linpsay ROGERS. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xi+ 
239. $2.75. 

This is the first full-length attack on the work 
of tne public opinion polling industry. Frofessor 
Rogers must be credited with the courage to 
speak out in the face of professional, as well as 
commercial, sentiment. Those who think exag- 
gerated his forewarning that charges of antisci- 
entific or of antidemocratic inclinations will be 
leveled at critics of the pollsters should take a 
looz at one review which expressed the thought 
that the book’s imprimatur should have been 
not Knopf’s but Sheed and Ward’s. 

The main thesis of the book is this: The poll- 
sters do not measure that public opinion to 
which the theorists of democracy assign basic 
importance. The pollsters do not do this; yet 
they claim that they do. Furthermore, despite 
occasional disavowals, they will continue to 
overstate their importance to the democratic 
process because their services will be bought by 
newspapers only if people believe public opinion 
polls have something vital to say, Herein lies the 
danger of influencing both the public and its 
leaders to champion a form of direct democracy 
wherein the polling industry’s*frecuent opinion 
reports will transport remote places and huge 
populations to a town-hall meeting—the folly 
of which Rogers states very well. He could have 
helped the reader to appreciate the threat bet- 
ter, however, by gathering together what infor- 
mation exists on the way elected officials are ac- 
tually using public opinion polls. 

One part of the book is puzzling. Reluczant, 
perhaps, to go on record as saying that straw 
polls are worthless, the author points to some 
useful purposes that the polls can serve. They 
can estimate the strength of pressure groups: 
they can explode the myth of a public taboo; 
they can help the public administrator; they can 
enable local communities to know themselves 
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better; they can show the public’s lack of intor- 
mation. This is no mean list of accomplish- 
ments, but it is hard to understand why the 
criticisms which Rogers made earlier in the 
book do not apply in these circumstances. The 
definition oi “public opinion” in these cases 
would still be a mystery; the respondent’s de- 
gree of conviction would remain vague; his 
qualifications would not be expressed; inter- 
viewing would continue to be highly subjective; 
the opinions expressed might not be privately 
thought or Lelieved or desired; questions might 
still be ambiguously phrased; and so on. All 
these criticisms Rogers makes of the pollsters 
generally, and circumstances do not seem to be 
extenuating in these particular cases. One must 
conclude that Rogers’ sustained attack wavered 
for a moment. 

Still, what distinguishes the author’s criti- 
cism from others is, for one thing, his forthright- 
ness. The public opinion polling industry in- 
volves shifts of personnel from the commercial 
to the academic environment and back again. 
As a consequence, the practitioners are never 
sure in which area they mzy next be seeking a 
job, and they often become expert at avoiding 
one another’s toes. The more academic workers 
in this field, it should be insisted, despite their 
protests, are not immune to the peculiarities of 
their allies (cf. Herbert Blumer, “Public Opin- 
ion and Public Opinion Polling,” American So- 
ciological Review, October, 1948, p. 542). Stand- 
ing outside this circle, Rogers has not its hesita- 
tions. To anvone who believes him too hard on 
the pollsters the answer should be given—they 
deserve it. A scholar outraged at malpractices 
should not conceal his indignation. 

But, more important, what distinguishes the 
book is its unwillingness to probe toc deeply into 
the technical problems of straw polling when the 
theoretical ones have not even been faced. There 
have been other lengthy criticisms of the poll- 
sters, but they have been confined to prcblems 
like scaling techniques, administration, and 
sampling. Rogers reviews these criticisms, too, 
but he sets himself another task. He is going to 
prick the presumptions of the pollsters, cne by 
one. And he does this essentially by placing the 
pollsters’ so-called “public opinion” alongside 
the public opinion of political philosophers like 
Edmund Burke, thus laying bare an incompati- 
bility. 

As a resul=, Rogers’ book has a philosophic 
air about it. Yet it is not a philosophical work. 
The author is concerned only in calling the 
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pollsters to heel—the heel of democratic theory. 
Here, perhaps, he is a little too harsh. Not only 
the pollsters but the American public at large 
has no consistent theory of representative de- 
mocracy. And the political scientist especially is 
at fault) although this by no means excuses the 
blatancy of the pollsters) for not trying harder 
to clarify and direct American practice, which 
at present is a mélange of both representative 
and direct democracy. 

One wishes, indeed, that certain pertinent 
philosophical questions had been treated. There 
is an epistemological issue connected with the 
problem of objectivity—Can the questions in an 
interview ever be phrased so as to avoid bias? 
And another is connected with the problem of 
sampling an organic structure, an irreversible 
process—Can the relevant characteristics of a 
human population in changing elections and 
changing issues be foreseen? A simple but seri- 
ous semantic point is involved in the pollsters’ 
use of the word “‘issue,’* which seems to be de- 
fined in practice as whatever the pollsters say is 
an issue. Then there is an ontological problem 
implicit in the very idea of public opinion. Had 
Rogers taken a different stand, he would have 
found himself deep in speculative philosophy. 

The stand he does take is implicitly conserva- 
tive. It is a position determined by the repri- 
manding character of the book. The goal is the 
status quo ante pollsteri. I£ one sympathizes with 
this stand, one should not object that the au- 
thor himself has given no adequate definition of 
public opinion. Rogers has not claimed that 
anything more than the ballot box is his wish. 

In unmistakable terms he has told the poll- 
sters that the concept of public opinion is not 
something to toy with. He has also advised his 
readers that a public opinion bearing no rela- 
tion to republican government can be—nay, 
ought to be-—ignored. Within this setting 
Rogers has written a spirited and effective book. 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 
University of Chicago ? 


Communications in Medern Society: Fifteen 
Studies of the Mass Media Prepared for the 
University of Illinois Institute of Communica- 
tions Research. Edited by WILBUR SCHRAMM. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
Pp. vi+252. $4.00. 

The last decade has seen a rising tide of inter- 
est in, what is loosely called “mass communica- 
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tion.” Nor is this interest confined to any one 
group of practitioners, theorists, or research 
personnel. To facilitate examination of some as- 
pects of this expanding field, a number of special 
research “institutes” have been established. 
One of these is now located at the University of 
Illinois, and the present volume grew out of a 
conference on mass communication sponsored 
by that institution early in 1948. 

The topics treated in this volume are og- 
ganized into a number of particular sections. 
Siebert’s and Kintner’s papers on “Problems of 
Control, Extent, and Support” present, among, 
other things, a reasonable case for free enter- 
prise with a minimum of governmental control 
as against outright state ownership and opera- 
tion. Nixon’s comments on the widespread mis- 
understanding of the decline <n the number of 
competitive newspapers are timely. As Nixon 
points out, competition is not necessarily the 
father of good trade in matters of news cover- 
age or responsible editorializing, as Morris L. 
Ernst has so frequently argued. 

The section on “Problems of Process and 
Channels” consists of a brief but excellent state- 
ment on the psychology of the communication 
process by Hovland, a review of the effects of 
motion pictures by Dale, and a suggestive paper 
by Lowenthal on the sociolcgy of literature, 
which deals not merely with the “social” mes- 
sage of certain literary prodtcts but with the 
larger place of literature in relation to a society 
and its culture of a given time and place. 

In the section “Problems of Audiences” Naf- 
ziger and Wilson analyze newspaper and radio 
audiences, respectively, and Beville presents an 
informative and stimulating picture of what we 
may expect from television, FM broadcasting, 
and facsimile reproduction of news. There is a 
section on ‘‘Problems of Social Effect,” by Ivey, 
Hart, and Berelson. The final section ‘“Prob- 
lems of Responsibility” includes a paper by 
Lazarsfeld on “The Place of Criticism in the 
Management of Mass Communications,” one 
by Casey on “Professional Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Press,” and a concluding 
piece by Blakely on the responsibility of an 
editor “to get and keep freedom from the busi- 
ness side of the paper [and] to use that freedom 
properly in the public interest.” 

There is a useful annotated bibliography of 
one hundred titles of books ard articles on vari- 
ous aspects of mass communication, but there is 
no index. 

As is likely to be the case in such symposia, 
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the papers vary somewhat in quality and writ- 
ing, but on the whole they are of Ligh order. To 
this reviewer the most serious fault of such vol- 
umes is that they are neither sufficiently popu- 
Jar in appeal to reach a wide public which 
might benefit from such information and inter- 
pretation nor sufficiently technical to be of 
much help to the student concerned with re- 
search. While some of the authors mention 
different topics for research, none of them offers 
much help and was not expected to do so. Yet 
we are in serious need of a volume combining a 
presentation of important topics for research 
with a handbook of methodology on how to 
tackle them. To cite one concrete example: Of 
all the areas, most difficult to study is that hav- 
ing to do with the effects of mass communica- 
tion on the individual and the group. Certainly 
the contributions on this matter are still scanty 
and suggestions as to methods for discovering 
such effects rather embryonic. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


The Spirit of Revolution in 1789. By CORNWELL 
B. RoGers. Princeton: Princetcn University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix+363. $5.00. 

This volume, written by a historian prima- 
rily for an audience of historians, is a study of 
fluctuating public opinion in a period of rapid 
social change. An attempt is made to draw in- 
ferences concerning the collective sensitivities 
of the people during the first year cf the French 
Revolution through an analysis of the political 
songs popular at that time. The author justifies 
this study on the ground that popular music, 
like the Mexican corrido and the provincial 
ballad of Breton, was one of the most important 
mediums of communication in @ population that 
was largely illiterate. 

As a historian Rogers is concerned with giv- 
ing a description and interpretatior. of a unique 
series of events. However, his discussion is of in- 
terest to sociologists, especially those zon- 
cerned with the study of elementary collective 
behavior. Of particular interest is the author's 
discussion of the manner in which some of the 
songs became symbols of allegiance to the vari- 
ous factions involved in the revolutionary strug- 

gle and the manner in which deliberate use was 
ee of such songs by those recognizing their 
propaganda value. 

In his attempt to reconstruct che state of 
public opinion from this evidence the author 
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draws inferences which on the whole are quite 
plausible, although they do not necessarily fol- 
low from the data presented. It is conceivable 
that other interpretations, equally plausible, are 
possible, and other historians of the French Rev- 
olution will probably take issue with Rogers on 
several points. The task to which the author has 
addressed himself, however, is one of great diffi- 
culty. His generalizations are supported by a 
careful selection of evidence, but even if he had 
attempted a formal content analysis of all the 
available songs, several difficulties would still re- 
main. (1) Although a historian can ascertain the 
authenticity of a document containing the lyrics, 
there is no way of finding out Just how popular 
each song wegs in 1789. (2) The analysis of the 
lyrics alone, while revealing, gives only an in- 
complete picture. The melody or the appropri- 
ateness of some clever twist might have been 
important factors. (3) In all content analysis it 
is Important to recognize that meanings are not 
inherent in symbols. Meanings also depend upon 
the perspectives and sensitivities of the people, 
and the marner in which symbols are inter- 
preted cannot be ascertained by examining 
what is intrinsic in the symbols alone. 
Although Rogers acknowledges a debt to 
some psychoanalysts for providing a frame- 
work within which to make his analyses, stu- 
dents sympathetic to the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach will probably be disappointed; for, in 
general, psychoanalytic concepts and theories 
are not used. In the judgment of the reviewer, it 
is indeed unfortunate that the author wes not 
familiar with <he writings of Robert E. Park and 
his students in the field of collective behavior. 
The auther has undertaken an ambitious 
task, and the shortcomings of this volume from 
a sociological standpoint arise largely out of the 
lack of data providing a more detailed and inti- 
mate account of the experiences of the people. 
Although notaing can be done now about data 
that were not recorded in 1789, this study pro- 
vides suggestions and a challenge to sociologists 
who could get such data for a study of our own 
rapidly changing society. In recent years public 
opinion has been studied largely through polling 
techniques and the analysis of the content of the 
mediums of mass communication. Valuable as 
these techniques are, further insights into the 
nature of our society could be obtained through 
a more careful study of the various forms of 
mass behavior—such as popular music. In this 
area of activity people are continually selecting 
the songs that they find appealing, and q song 
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becomes popular largely through a convergence 
of millions of selections. The investigation of 
this class of phenomena, then, might prove to be 
a particularly fertile source for insights into the 
nature of the shared sensitivities of the people. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


Géographie électorale de VArdéche sous la 
Troisième République. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 130. 
Fr. 250. 

This volume, the ninth publication in a post- 
war series of studies in political sociology 
sponsored by the National Foundation of the 


Political Sciences, carries forward the systemat-: 


ic investigation of the ecological aspects of 
French regionalism and voting behavior begun 
by M. Siegfried in 1913 with his Tableau poli- 
tique de la France de Pouest. The present re- 
search is evidently part of a forthcoming study 
to cover the entire area between the Rhone, the 
Cevennes, and the Pyrenees—the Midi. The au- 
thor does not contend that the department of 
Ardéche constitutes an accurate sample of this 
region. From the standpoint of understanding 
national political behavior, however, its marginal 
position and consequent internal cleavages ren- 
der it perhaps more suitable than a culturally 
more homogeneous department would be for an 
analysis, in miniature, of the operative forces 
and tensions underlying the French political 
system. 

Ardèche lies at the southeastern corner of the 
Massif Central and slopes steeply from its 
mountainous western reaches to its eastern bor- 
der, the Rhone River, two of whose tributaries 
trifurcate the department and project valleys 
deep into the plateau and hill country. Thus the 
departmental boundaries produce the interest- 
ing political attributes of demographic affinities 
both with central France and with the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. Upon the basic elements of 
geography and population the author textually 
superimposes the conditioning influences of pro- 
ductive organization and types of employment, 
social structure, religious affiliation, and exter- 
nal contacts with neighboring regional centers of 
culture and national administration. He then 
traces historically by a series of election maps 
and charts the geographical distribution of the 
party vote of Ardéche’s thirty-one cantons in 
seventeen elections from 1871 to 1936. (His in- 
dex of political affiliation, interestingly enough, 
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is majority vote in the canton for “the parties of 
the Right” or “the parties of the Left,” produc- 
ing an impression of a dichotornized rather than 
a pulverized electorate.) Over these seventy 
years he finds a striking degree of stability in the 
voting affiliation of the cantons; only four out of 
thirty-one cantons failed to give a majority of 
their ballots (a plurality of registered voters) to 
the parties of either Right or Left in fourteen of 
the seventeen elections. The factors that seep 
to correlate most highly with cantonal political 
affiliation are altitude and intensity of Catholic 
religious conformity as measured by serious ob- 
servance of church functions end percentage of 
the young female population going to the free 
church schools. The mountainous cantons with 
the high percentages of young girls attending 
Catholic church schools consistently vote for the 
parties of the Right. The valley and low-altitude 
cantons vote for the parties of the Left. Al- 
though only 12 per cent of the department’s 
population is Protestant, Protestantism is ap- 
parently highly correlated with Leftist voting. 
From the analysis of voting statistics, neither 
density of population, farm ownership, nor em- 
ployment status (Ardèche has no large cities or 
industrial proletariat) appears as significant as 
the topographical and religious factors in influ- 
encing voting behavior. In sum, Ardéche pre- 
sents a picture of a primarily agricultural and 
small-town population, intermixed with a num- 
ber of government and railroad employees, cast- 
ing a numerical plurality fairly consistently for 
the parties of the Left, except when religious is- 
sues or church policies enter into the campaign, 
when the Rightist party vote is swelled by nor- 
mal nonvoters to a total equaling or slightly 
greater than that of the moderate and extreme 
socialist parties. 

In an all too Brief final chapter, M. Siegfried 
compares the voting complexion of Ardéche 
arrondissements with the votes of their represent- 
atives in the National Chamber of Deputies. 
This leads him to underline the oft-noted lack of 
correspondence in France between the ideologi- 
cal affiliation of voters and the legislative behav- 
ior of their elected representatives. Siegfried’s 
analysis of the Ardéchoisian microcosm does not 
result, as might have been expected, in an in- 
dictment of the morality of pcliticians or the de- 
fects of the multi-party system as a mechanism 
for co-ordinating popular sentiment with gov- 
ernment policy. His conclusion is that the in- 
stability of French cabinents under the Third 
Republic was related to a dezp-seated cleavage 
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in the electorate itself. In this view, under the 
Third Republic, French voters for the Rightist 
parties of legitimacy, the church, and private 
enterprise lacked any fundamental sense of iden- 
tification with the government in times of inter- 
nal crisis, while the ideological adherents to the 
symbols of liberty, governmental enterprise, 
and popular welfare retained an antigovernmen- 
tal bias that was reflected in withdrawal of 
Leftist deputies’ support from their own cabi- 
net when essential measures of tax, military, or 
fiscal policy were at stake. One wishes heartily 
that the author had extended his statistical re- 
® search forward into the elections during the Oc- 
cupation and Liberation, thereby justifying 
more explicit conclusions as to whether develop- 
ments during the last ten years have verified his 
thesis that, although political issues and party 
organization may change, through time the cul- 
tural and geographic determinants of electoral 
behavior have not been substantially modified. 


AVERY LEISERSON 
University of Chicago 


TVA and the Grass Roots: A Study in the Soci- 
ology of Formal Organization. By PHILIP 
SELZNICK. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. Pp. viii-+- 
274. $3.75. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was created 
in May of 1933. By the close of 1936 its top ad- 
ministrators had evolved the idea of “grass- 
roots” democracy which has since had so inti- 
mate a part in the doctrine of TVA. Grasgs-roots 
democracy has been thought of by TVA people 
and others as one of the more significant re- 
sponses to the trend toward centralized control 
in a society which continues to place great em- 
phasis upon the democratic values of freedom 
from control. Basically, the ideal of grass-roots 
democracy is one of planning and integration in 
which maximum possible responsibility and au- 
thority are delegated to thtse organizations and 
individuals who are most directly concerned in 
a given area of operations. Selznick defines the 
idea as involved with ‘‘(1) the concept of mana- 
gerial autonomy, (2) the partnership of TVA 
and local government, and (3) the ideal of bas- 
ing unity of administration upon the natural 
unity of a region as an area of operations in re- 
source development.” 

The idea of grass-roots democracy has served 
as symbol for the more “progressive” political 
elements in the country and at the same time 
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has had considerable impact upon the thinking 
of those engeged in the knotty problems usually 
subsumed under such headings as “freedom un- 
der planning.” Setting aside the symbolic as- 
pects of the grass-roots idea and touching only 
in general terms on the problem of “freedom vs. 
planning,” Professor Selznick points out that 
we cannot understand the “meaning” of the 
grass-roots idea or its value as the much-dis- 
cussed “third choice” unless we can understand 
its effect upan the TVA itself. 

It is, then, interpretation of the effect of this 
idea upon the TVA organization which is the 
immediate problem of the study. In the au- 
thor’s words, “This involved the hypothesis 
that the Authority’s grass-roots policy as doc- 
trine and action must be understood as related 
to the need of the organization to come to 
terms with certain local and national interests; 
and that in actual practice this procedure re- 
sulted in commitments which had resirictive 
consequences for the policy and behavior of the 
Authority itself.” l 

The general approach to the problem is from 
the orientation of “structural-functional” anal- 
ysis set forth by Talcott Parsons and others. 
The application of this approach to problems of 
industrial organizations is still relatively new. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the study at hand 
demonstrates that it is fruitful and powerful. 

Selznick first describes the TVA as one of 
those formal organizations which are “social 
instruments” created (these following are the 
reviewer’s words) to execute one purpose or a 
set of closely related purposes. He then points 
out that while such organizations are tools, they 
come, nevertkeless, to have a life of their own. 
In interpreting the effect of the grass-roots doc- 
trine on the life of TVA, he employs a concept 
which may become one of our more important 
interpretative tools. This is the idea of codpta- 
tion, which is defined as “the process of absorb- 
ing new elements into the leadership or policy- 
determining s“ructure of an organization.” The 
author thinks of this process as being akin to the 
defense reaction of the Freudian ego. 

To rephrase the apt words of George C. 
Homans (American Journal of Sociology, Janu- 
ary, 1949, pp. 330-38), the demonstration which 
follows is one əf light rather than one of proof. 
The light is shed, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
more upon the method of inquiry than upon the 
subject of the inquiry. Those who read this book 
primarily because they are interested in the his- 
tory of the TVA will find a good deal of infqgma- 
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tion about the TVA Department of Agricultural 
Relations and its relations with other organiza- 
tions during the Arst ten years of that depart- 
ment’s operations. The author is, however, in- 
terested in testing a theory of organization, not 
in presenting a full-dress history of this period 
in TVA, Arrangement of material for this pur- 
pose makes it rather hard to follow for those in- 
terested only in the historical data. 

It is in terms of contribution to the theory of 
formal organization and not as a chronicle of 
TVA events that the study can be regarded as 
a significant contribution. Some students and 
administrators of the TVA will differ with some 
of the interpretations, and this teviewer believes 
that differences will not be confined to matters 
of detail. I, for one, would argue that, whatever 
the process functioning in Agricultural Rela- 
tions, the relations developed between the Au- 
thority and the craft and white-collar unions 
with which it bargains are not to be accounted 
for solely in terms of coiptation. There are, to 
be sure, some elements of codptation present. 
Close examination of the origins of relations be- 
tween the TVA and the AF of L unions with 
which it bargains reveals quite clearly that at 
least equally important to the shape those rela- 
tions took was an ideal of democratic industrial 
relations which TVA administrators brought 
with them to their TVA jobs. These pre-TVA 
democratic beliefs were, through the efforts of 
these men, incorporated into the pattern of the 
employee-manager relationship. If labor leaders 
were taken into the leadership of the TVA, it 
was because these administrators believed that 
the sort of organization they wished to build in- 
volved the participation of bona fide trade-un- 
ions. It was not because of immediate pressures 
on the organization to admit the labor leaders 
to decision-making areas within the TVA. 

These last comments are more of caution than 
of criticism. With this study Professor Selz- 
nick has added several new concepts to an un- 
derstanding of formal organizations. We will 
derive optimum value from these conceptual 
tools if we do not rely too heavily upon them 
alone but seek to integrate and use them in con- 
junction with other instruments at our disposal. 


Orvis COLLINS 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Kalingas: Their Institutions and Custom 
Law. By R. F. Barton. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. ADAMSON HoEgBEL, Chicago: Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xli-++-275. 

$4.00. : l 

Ray Barton’s Ifugao Law has long been a 
“must” for students of primitive “law” and insti- 
tutions. His posthumous work on the Kalingas is 
certain to occupy a similar position. 

Like the Ifugaos, the Kalingas are one of the 
hill tribes of northern Luzon. Their culture is 
very similar to those of their neighbors. They 
are cultivators of rice grown on terraces which 
are built with great skill on hillsides even ofton- 
siderable steepness. A long head-hunting tradi- 
tion has not yet been completely stamped out 
by the white man’s colonial rule. For time im-® 
memorial the number of killings has constituted 
the principal basis for a man’s reputation and 
influence. Kinship is the basis of the social body. 
Revenge, feuds, and local wars are still matters 
of vital—or fatal—importance. Just as among 
the Ifugaos, their effects are mitigated through 
an elaborate system of wergilds and the institu- 
tionalized activities of the go-between peace- 
maker. But there are some aspects in which 
Kalinga culture sharply differs from that of the 
Ifugaos, and the author presznts it as one of a 
higher and more progressive type. In a period 
which seems to be fairly rezent the Kalingas 
have developed a new institution of far-reaching 
consequences, viz., the peace pact. It is con- 
cluded between influential citizens of different 
“regions” who, in their own communities, act as 
“pact-holders” for the other region and thus 
make themselves responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the peace. Since they must thus exer- 
cise a restraining influence upon their own co- 
citizens and avenge ruptures of the pact, the 
result has been not only a more effective 
pacification but the emergence of the region as 
an incipient new social unit, organized upon a 
territorial basig with special representatives 
emerging as organs of some form of rudimentary 
police power. These “‘organs,” if this term can 
be applied at all at an incipient stage, are repre- 
sented not only by the pact-aolders but also by 
the “pangats,” a.social group for which no 
counterpart exists among the Ifugaos. Barton oc- 
casionally calls them the “aristocrats” of Kalin- 
ga society, but it is doubtfu: whether this term 
can be applied to the nonhereditary holders of 
an honorific title which car be obtained only 
through personal pre-eminence, once based pri- 
marily upon a man’s reputation as a killer and 
now upon his abilities as an arator, manipulator, 
and peacemaker. 

In Kalinga society we can thus observe that 
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very transition from pure kinship to territorial 
organization which Maine, with some exaggera- 
tion, has called the most “starting and com- 
plete” of “those subversions of feelings which 
we emphatically call revolutions.” Barton’s 
vivid and expert account of the Ealinga devel- 
opment enables us to observe suck a revolution, 
so to speak as eyewitnesses. It is this fact which 
gives the book its special significar.ce. How have 


the feud and local warfare been eliminated as (a Man: In Relation to His Natural En- 


Sne of the plagues of mankind? How have peace 
areas been established? How was the rule of 
law substituted for the feud and other forms of 
violence? In our Western civilization the process 
has extended over many centuries, and it has 
not yet been fully completed. The Kalinga 
story shows startling analogies to developments 
of our own past and is pregnant with implica- 
tions for present world problems. 

It has been Barton’s special merit to present 
the phenomena of the peace pact, the emerging 
territorial unit, and its budding “government” 
not in isolation but as integral parts of the social 
culture of the Kalingas as an intezrated whole, 
and this culture contains enough additional 
features to hold the interest of the student of 
primitive or archaic institutions, e.g., their elab- 
orate systems of property ownership, kin organ- 
ization, inheritance, debt collection, etc. Barton 
has lived among these people, knows them in- 
timately, and has collected vast information on 
specific, illustrative situations. He evaluates his 
material cautiously and presents it so skilfully 
that we almost think we ourselves have met 
with his friends among the pangats. There is one 
point on which we should like to have additional 
information: the impact upon traditional Kalin- 
ga culture of the white man’s and the modern 
Philippine rule. Important aspects of this prob- 
lem are touched upon, for instance, the pacify- 
ing influence of the greater wealth established 
by the American rule and the wonderment of 
the hill people at the queer foreigners “with 
their puzzling prejudice against the killing or 
wounding of people who are no kin of theirs and 
their equally puzzling assumption of the sole 
right also to avenge wrongs for groups that 
were no kin of theirs.” But still, we should like 
to learn more about the present interplay be- 
tween the hill-country cultures and those out- 
side influences which have come upon them so 
thoroughly and so violently. 

There is thus room for further research. But, 
in his work on the Ifugaos, the Kalingas, and 
a manuscript on the Kankanai, which is now in 
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the course of posthumous publication, Barton 
has established high models of anthropoligical 
investigation and collections of materials of far- 
reaching importance for the comparative study 
of sccial institutions. 

Max RHEINSTEIN 
University o; Chicago 


vironment. By C. REmNOLD Noyes. New 
York: Cclumbia University Press, 1948. 2 
vols. Pp. xiv-+1,443. $15.00. 


This work is a heroic effort to advance knowl- 
edge in a field which is being neglected by pro- 
fessional economists and social scientists in 
general. For twenty-five years efforts to relate 
the psychological underproppings of the theory 
of economic choice have been wanting. The past 
contributions to this topic were based on psy- 
chological thzories which are largely out of date, 
and hence one looked forward with high expec- 
tations to a re-examination of the physiological 
and psychclogical relations underlying econom- 
ic motivation. 

Unfortunately, Noyes’s book is a disappoint- 
ment. In order to do the work full justice, one 
would have to engage in a‘lengthy discussion of 
the neurophysiological investigations of the 
author. This part of the book (chaps. i-vi and 
Appendixes 1-2) is probably its most valuable 
and authoritative section. At the same time it is 
of the least interest to social scientists, and prob- 
ably few of them would fully understand it 
even if they plowed their way through it. 

The rest, which consists essentially of an at- 
tempt at applying the neurophysiological in- 
sights gained in the first five hundred pages of 
the work tc economic value, is marred by 
what seem to this writer three fundamental 
errors: (1) Noyes appears to have a bias in favor 
of the classical doctrine of real cost and one 
against modern utility theory. But, in addition, 
he thinks thet the entire conceptual apparatus 
—and with it the theoretical system—of modern 
economics is faulty and useless. His book is, in a 
large part, therefore, an attack on modern eco- 
nomics. (2) The concepts employed by him are 
clumsy, and the book often adds to the.reader’s 
confusion because Noyes Insists on using entire- 
ly new and unusual terms in place ‘of well- 
established oki ones. (3) Most important-of all, 
Noyes’s neurophysiological and, derived from it, 
his psychological analysis is applied to an 
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isolated individual par excellence. The lack of 
realism exhibited by writers who made Robin- 
son Crusoe the object of economic speculations 
has often been exposed. Noyes goes one step fur- 
ther. He uses as the object of analysis a man 
who has no social relations and no cultural ties 
whatever. This construct has not even heuristic 
value. It is true that the neuropsychological 
processes in such an individual can be examined 
better than if a complex cultural context is as- 
sumed in which the individual acts. But some of 
Noyes’s conclusions, such as the rule of complete 
satiation of wants, the rejection of declining in- 
tensity of wants, and others, are a result of the 
assumption that man is only a biological and 
not also a social being. 

All these shortcomings could be overlooked if 
Noyes had arrived at a really new and original 
. theory of motivation. But a good example of the 
kind of synthesis at which he arrives is the fel- 
lowing statement: 


In fine, and to put our generalization in the most 
succinct form that seems possible, we hazard the 
hypothesis, though we cannot prove it, that man’s 
successive consideration of his wants remains 
always chiefly in terms of his order of priority— 
crudely stated, how much he wants something. In 
the order of preference, the terminal point at which 
the limit of capacity is fixed is, in fact, that at 
which he wants something else... more... . Step 
by step along the order of priority, and of considera- 
tion, by reason of diminishing intensity of wants and 
therefore greater attention to their ‘real costs,” as 
well as in consequence of the insertion of deferred 
wants, the order of ratios come to interfere more 
and more effectively. Near the limit of capacity it 
becomes more and more governing. At the limit it 
governs completely, and always has [p. 881]. 


In different terms, this is nothing but a 
statement that the equilibrium between de- 
mand (wants) and supply (“real costs”) can be 
expressed also in subjective terms, i.e., that 
equilibrium is reached through diminishing rela- 
tive importance (or intensity) of needs and in- 
creasing real costs of their satisfaction. Even 
with Noyes’s reservations about full satiation, 
etc., this is hardly an unfamiliar conclusion to 
modern economists, even though most would re- 
ject it, since the real-cost doctrine has generally 
been abandoned. 

It is a pity that Noyes did not publish some 
of his chapters earlier in biological or neuro- 
physiological mediums. They contain a vast 
amount of erudite reasoning in this field, reason- 
sng which is chiefly of interest to biologists and 
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probably will be lost to them because of the 
title of the book. As concerns sccial scientists, it 
may be questioned whether they can justifiably 
be asked to labor through fourteen hundred 
pages of difficult and often complicated argu- 
ments if the net yield to them is so small. 


BERT F. HOSELITZ 


University of Chicago 


Census and Statistics in India. By S. CHANDRA” 
SEKHAR. Annamalainagar, India: Annamalai 
University, 1948. Pp. 32. R. 1. 


The author’s main thesis is that any exami- 
nation of the economic and social problems of 
India must be supported and substantiated by 
facts and figures from official and reliable 
sources—-which the reader must conclude are 
nonexistent. Beginning with a brief history of 
census and other statistics in India, Chandra- 
sekhar proceeds to discuss the Lows and whys of 
the poor collection, compilation, and analysis of 
his country’s basic statistics. The lack of a cen- 
tralized administration in census undertakings, 
the scattering of the country’s population and 
poor transportation facilities, the high rate of il- 
literacy and variations in the languages and 
dialects spoken, and political unrest account in 
large measure for the inadequacies of the basic 
data. 

Along with his presentation of how the statis- 
tics are collected and what is wrong with them, 
the author also tosses in his personal opinion 
about the Census Commission2r and Mahatma 
Gandhi (alternately spelled Gandhiji). 

The volume is informative and stimulates 
thought and sympathy with the author’s aim 
for bettering India’s basic statistics. 


ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
University of Chiĉago 


——— 
iit he Problem of European Prostitution in Johan- 


nesburg. By Lours FRANKLIN FREED. Cape- 
town and Johannesburg, South Africa: 
Juta & Co., Ltd., 1949. Pp xv-+430. 40s. 


The material of this book, a study of the so- 
cial phenomenon of prostitution, reproduces a 
Doctor’s thesis accepted by the University of 


- Pretoria. It is an interesting and excellent 


study of medical sociology, urban social disor- 


ganization, and the effects of a biracial caste so- 


ciety on the “poor whites” of the dominant 
group. 
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Dr. Freed, in the course of ten years of ex- 


perience as a clinical venereologis:, gathered in- 


formation as to sources of venereal infection and 
became convinced that prostitutes were “the 
principal disseminators of veneral disease in 
Johannesburg.” He believed that the problem of 
prostitution needed to be studied in its social 
setting and states that he turned. to the sociolog- 
ical method to assess the magnitude and extent 
of the problem and its degree of interdepend- 
“næ with other social phenomena, with a view 
to understanding the principles which must 
govern any attempt at its rational solution. 
Accordingly, he began a two-year sociological 
investigation of the problem of prostitution in 
Johannesburg. This book contains the results of 
the study and includes recommendations for the 
control and alleviation of the problem. 

In the words of Dr. Freed’s own summary: 


The study embraces in the main a description 
of the nature of the prostitute and f prostitution; 
the classification of prostitutes; the prostitute and 
her collaborators; the prostitute and her clients; 
the personality of the prostitute; the ecology of 
prostitution. It presents an analysis of the age 
factor in prostitution, of the marita_, occupational, 
educational and intellectual status of prostitutes. It 
treats of the prostitute’s family and community 
milieu. It treats of prostitution as one of the prob- 
lems of rural-urban migration; it treats of it as an 
individual psychological problem; as a community 
problem; as an economic problem: as a general 
medical problem; as a demographic problem; as a 
problem of social disorganization. The final chap- 
ters of our study are devoted to an sxamination of 
the merits and defects of the administrative ma- 
chinery which exists at the present time for the con- 
trol of prostitution, to a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of the social control of prostitution within 
the framework of existing administrative machinery, 
and to a consideration of the inevitability of the 
problem of prostitution when eet in a socio-eco- 
nomic matrix characterized by the phenomenon of 
absolute and relative poverty. 


To fulfil the large tasle he set himself, the au- 
thor gathered data from a variezy of sources. 
Use was made of official police and medical rec- 
ords. Interviews were held with prostitutes. Per- 
sons with official or informal contacts with pros- 
titutes (such as taxi-drivers, page boys, the 
police) were also interviewed. Official slum 
tours and visits to brothels were made, and 
parental households of prostitutes were visited. 
An intensive analytical study of eighty-nine 
female prostitutes was made, and extensive 
data were gathered in the cases of four hundred 
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and fifty convicted prostitutes. Dr. Freed sub- 
mits that the material, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, represents a fair sample for purposes of 
classification, inference, and comparison and 
for the anaysis of the functional relations of 
prostitution. 

The author finds that prostitution Is a mo- 
dality of flight from a harrowing socioeconomic 
situation. Prostitution, disease, crime, and al- 
cohclism appear as related functions of the 
socioeconomic variable and as manifestations of 
social disorganization. The prostitutes are large- 
ly drawn from the rural migrants. The shift 
from rural life to urban and their vertical ascent 
in the milieu of urban society involve them in 
the social pathology of the city. As unskilled 
female workers they are effectively in competi- 
tion with male native labor. The lower wages 
paid to native labor preclude the employment 
cf unskilled European women. European female 
unemployment and the consequent problem of 
prostitution are thus rooted in the fundamental 
stresses of the “color bar” of South African 
society. 

This is a heartening book. In an era of action 
programs it is rare to find recommendations for 
action preceded by a period of solid research 
which attempts to follow through the ramifica- 
tions of a particular social problem in its larger 
social context. Dr. Freed sees prostitution as a 
febrile symptom of social morbidity. To control 
the problem, he suggests not merely more strin- 
gent regulation of the problem itself but changes 
in the social and economic conditions which 
bring it about. 

; Harvey L. SMTH 
University of Chicago 


America Divided: Minority Groups Relations in 
the United States. By ARNOLD and CAROLINE 
Rose. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi-+342. $4.00. 


The majcrity of recent studies in race rela- 
tions are descriptive and monographic; a few 
are comparative, arraying case material with a 
view to intercultural generalizations. The Roses’ 
study embodies some features of a survey, but 
it may, with equal justification, be termed a 
critique of race prejudice, using the term in its 
broadest sense. Views on unequalitarian minor- 
ity policies, with which most sociologists would 
agree, are advanced forcefully and unencum- 
bered by considerations of academic etiquette. 

` 
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The title adequately indicates the subject of the 
book: interethnic conflicts and deviations from 
democratic norms in the treatment of American 
minorities, that is, European immigrants, ori- 
entals, Mexicans, Negroes, Jews, and Catholics. 
An introductory chapter is devoted to an expo- 
sition of such basic concepts as prejudice, types 
of discrimination, caste, and racism. Subsequent 
sections of the book deal with the employment 
opportunities, occupational handicaps, and 
housing of minorities and their legal position, po- 
litical role, and reaction to various types of so- 
cial aloofness of native white Americans to 
them. In two chapters on “Group Identification 
and Morale” and “The Minority Community” 
the authors discuss in a more detailed manner 
the organization and disorganization of minor- 
ities, their social institutions, personality crises, 
their collective symbols, and strategies of con- 
taining native American prejudice. A novel 
feature among textbooks on this subject is a 
cursory discussion of the psychology of preju- 
dice and its various rationalizations. The last 
chapter offers a summary view of the recent 
evolution of interethnic affairs in the United 
States. 

In this publication the critical approach is 
given primacy over its descriptive contents; the 
historical and ecological detail is condensed to 
an essential minimum, while the contradiction 
between race discrimination and democratic 
norms receives a large share of the emphasis. 
The lasting impression cf the reader is of the 
analytical clarity and unceremonial bluntness of 
the argumént rather than of its literary ele- 
gance. The book will go a long way in meeting 
the needs of undergraduate students of Ameri- 
can race relations. 

Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


a Psychology and Its Social Founda- 
tions. By Mitton L. Brum. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp xi+518. $4.50. 


The title of this book suggests an analysis of 
the relationships between the phenomena which 
have been studied by industrial psychologists 
and the data on personality formation, social 
stratification, social mobility, and economic 
power relations which have been gathered by 
sociologists, social psychologists, and econo- 
mists. The text falls far short of this presumed 
goal. The nearest approach to such an integra- 
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tion is to be found in the chapter which deals 
with industrial warfare. Even here the treat- 
ment of economic organization and conflict and 
of the social cleavages arising from it is superfi- 
cial and has little relation to the topics which 
are offered in the main body of the text. 

Some thirty-odd pages are devoted to still 
another description of the classic Hawthorne 
experiments, which are presented as the begin- 
ning of industrial psychology in much the same 
manner that they have been portrayed as the 
foundation of industrial sociology. The author 
uses his lengthy description of the Hawthorne 
works as an introduction to his entire treatment 
of industrial psychology; this is anachronistic 
and furthermore assumes a theoretical relation- 
ship between the Hawthorne studies and the 
practical applications of psychology to industry 
which does not exist. 

The book suffers from its apologetic ap- 
proach to the role of psychologists in the indus- 
trial field. It is difficult to urderstand why a 
book of this nature should include a listing of 
firms which employ psychologists along with a 
chart of the annual income for consulting work 
and descriptions of various consulting firms. 
Even this advertisement might be excused if the 
descriptions of this nature were accompanied by 
a presentation of the contributions which the 
various consultants have made to industrial 
psychology as a field of knowledge. There is no 
such presentation. This shortcoming is espe- 
cially apparent in the three chapters which deal 
with consumer research, advertising, and selling. 

The major portion of the text is devoted to a 
topical treatment of the established fields in in- 
dustrial psychology, such as morale, incentives, 
job analysis, time and motion study, fatigue, 
work environment, accidents, leadership, and 
the effects of unemployment. Although the 
claim is made in the Introduction that the book 
gives a systematic and integrated treatment of 
industrial psychology, there appears to be no 
real effort to do so. The lack of a systematic for- 
mulation is perhaps no fault of the author. The 
application of psychological ccncepts and tech- 
niques to industrial problems has been a piece- 
meal and opportunistic process, which has re- 
sulted in the development of several unrelated 
fields of research. The omission of any real 
consideration of the “social foundations” is 
probably a reflection of this opportunism ‘and 
the lack of theoretical integration. 

There are connotations in this book which 
are somewhat disturbing to the reviewer. The 
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author states in the Introduction and repeats in 
his conclusion that the aims of industrial psy- 
chology must be to further “democracy in in- 
dustry” rather than to serve as a tool for any 
interest group. The fact that psychology has 
been employed almost exclusively by manage- 
ment to further its own goals is acknowledged, 
although very brief mention is made of its pos- 
sible use by unions. The author apparently as- 
sumes that industrial psychology is neutral in 
“scientific” 
and employs experimental methods. The fact 
that empirical techniques and empirically de- 
termined knowledge can be directed and used by 
one interest group to further its position in rela- 
tion to another interest group does not seem to 
be recognized. “Democracy in industry” as used 
by the author seems to mean a recognition by 
management that workers think and feel as hu- 
man beings. The ideal situation is one in which 
management successfully predicts and guides 
the reactions of employees. This can take place 
without regard to the social, economir, and 
legal relations of worker to management. Such 
a definition of “democracy” is meaningless, at 
least as far as sociology and political science are 
concerned. . 

Despite these shortcomings, this book can 
serve as a useful guide to the person who wishes 
to find a presentation of the areas of industrial 
psychology and a summary statement of the 
major investigations and of the techniques 
which were used. Especially valuable is the 
summarizing of the major tests which have been 
constructed along with an evaluation cf their 


‘usefulness and reliability. 


DonaLp E. Wray 
University of Illinois 


Labor in Norway. By WALTER GaLENSON, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii+373. $5.00. 

Walter Galenson, now on the economics fac- 
ulty of Harvard, wrote this book as a Wertheim 
Fellow in Industrial Relations. He collected the 
materials while labor attaché te the American 
Embassy during 1945 and 1946. It is the first 
comprehensive study of industrial relations in 
Norway to appear in the English language. Gal- 
enson presents an adequate history of the trade- 
union movement and the political labor move- 
ment. He also covers the historical develapment 
of strong central organization of employers for 
collective bargaining purposes. Also included 
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are chapters dealing with the labor boycott and 
the special but short-lived court set up to handle 
this problem, the long-established labor court 
for handling controversies over contract inter- 
pretation, the typical content of collective 
agreements (wage and nonwage provisions), and 
the history of industrial relations between the 
two world wars. The areas mentioned cover the 
first ten chapters of the book. The author pre- 
sents enough of the factual material to make his 
interpretative statements appear relevant and 
reasonable. 

For sociologists, perhaps the most important 
part of the book is the last three chapters. Here 
Galenson examines the impact of the Labor 
government and its economic program of plan- 
ning on the institution of trade-unionism and the 
social processes of collective bargaining. The 
Labor party, which firmly came into power 
after the German occupation, had long been 
ideologically oriented toward democratic social- 
ism. The task of economic reconstruction facing 
the Labor government involved rebuilding in- 
dustrial cepital equipment to overcome an 
estimated 27 per cent loss during the war and 
raising output per worker which had declined an 
estimated 30 per cent during the war. In order 
to accomplish the task of building a healthy 
economy, the government chose comprehensive 
planning of all aspects of economic life. Nation- 
alization of industry played only a secondary 
role, in part because of considerable nationaliza- 
tion already existing, and in part because of the 
mixture of national, municipal, co-cperative, 
and private ownership in different sectors of the 
economy. 

In the face of profound change in economic 
organization, how did trade-unions react? What 
has been the impact on collective bargaining as 
a power process? Top leadership of the unions 
immediately recognized the implications for 
their power of a labor government and agreed, 
for example, to compulsory arbitration, recog- 
nizing that governmental power still] reacted to 
the “‘interests”-—in this case, the trade-unions. 
The high degree of central control in the labor 
movement was further enhanced as a necessary 
part of making nation-wide planning feasible. 
An important cleavage developed in outlook 
between labor leadership and rank and file, the 
former perceiving the need for reorienting union 
goals, the latter clinging to traditional concepts 
of union functioning. This cleavage gave rise to 
an intensified educational program for the rank 
and file. 
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‘ Union leadership began assuming responsi- 
bility for urging increased productivity as a 
contribution to the planned national welfare, re- 
gardless of who the individual employer was. A 
move has even been made to activate produc- 
tion committees in plants to draw the joint at- 

‘tention of labor and management to production 
problems. This fundamental change in outlook 
from that of a conflict organization with a mi- 
nority control of the basic power instruments of 
the society to a constructive force changing the 
whole structure of the society by controlling 
the basic sources of societal power is the reorien- 
tation problem of the Norwegian labor move- 
ment. One basic philosophical ideal underlies 
this transformation. However much planning 
requires control, it should not include direction 
of individual workers. Freedom of movement in 
the labor market between jobs and between oc- 
cupations must be maintained. 


Workers have already made large gains under 
‘the Labor government. Real income is improv- 
ing, social security benefits have been widely ex- 
tended, and important changes have been made 
in the social structure of the country by con- 
` sciously narrowing the income differentials be- 
tween high- and low-paid jobs. 

It is the goal of some of the leaders of Nor- 
wegian labor that the union movement continue 
as a separate entity, neither swallowed up as an 
arm of the government nor ruthlessly bending 
governmental policy to its own goals. Therein 
lies the crucial problem when organized labor 
assumes government control and leadership. 
Galenson rightly sees parallels between the Nor- 
wegian and British experiences and contrasts 
them both with the Soviet experience. Britain 
and Norway both raise the question as to 
whether or not trade-unions are the product of 
capitalism and disappear or change their func- 
tions and organization radically under a social- 
istic form of economy. Do the unions which 
provide the institutional basis for a democratic 
rise to governmental power have to give way 
before the socialist program of their own crea- 
ture? Galenson has given us a fine documenta- 
tion of this problem in social change. The change 
is by no means completed, and therefore his ac- 
count is open-ended. 

The author is to be congratulated on his abil- 
ity to formulate as his problem the study of 
these broad social changes and then marshal ef- 
fectively his data for the study. This book is a 
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“must” for all students of contemporary institu- 
tions and social change. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bar- 
gaining. By NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCTA- 
TION. Washington, D.C.: The Association 
1948-49. (Case Studies 1-5 published indi- 
vidually.) o 


Clinton S. Golden proposed to the NPA, of 
which he is a trustee, that a dətailed study be 
made of the causes of industrial peace to balance 
the heavy emphasis on industrial strife. Under 
his chairmanship a committee of the Association 
was established to make case studies of indus- 
trial peace. The committee is composed of la- 
bor and business leaders and professional stu- 
dents of labor relations. This review is con- 
cerned with the first five of the planned fifteen 
case studies to be published. 

The general criteria for the selection of cases 
for the study are: the importarce of the indus- 
try, size, geographical distribution, and a com- 
petitive situation. An attempt was made to rule 
out the influence of personality and to include 
industries involved in typical industrial-rela- 
tions problems which were peacefully solved. 
These criteria are generally mez in the first five 
case studies. | 

Since none of the studies was done by a pro- 
fessional sociologist, it may be in point to con- 
sider particularly the kinds of contributions 
our fellow-social scientists can make to a so- 
ciologist’s understanding of labor relations. 

The first observation is that implicitly these 
studies deal with social change. The very title 
of the series, as well as Golden’s statement of 
general purpose, ginderlines the desire to ex- 
amine collective bargaining as a permanent 
feature of capitalism and to find the character- 
istic conditions which make for peace rather 
than for industrial comflict. The studies: differ 
in their approach to this problem. 

Clark Kerr and Roger Randall (Case Study 
No. 1, Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry [1948], pp. xtit87, 
$0.25) stress institutional considerations. They 
examine the economic and political compati- 
bility of union and management in working out 
a bargaining relationship. They are basically 
concerned with whether organized management 
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and organized workers can achieve an accom- 
medation of organization goals and policies re- 
sulting in industrial peace. The answer, from 
this case study, is “Yes.” This approach is in 
keeping with the senior author’s position as an 
institutional economist. 


A psychologist, Douglas McGregor, and a 
former union officer, Joseph N. Ecanlon (Case 
Study No. 3, The Dewey and. Almy Chemical 
Company and the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union [1948}), stress the impact of conscious 
decision-making and personal leadership by 
management in effecting a shift from paternal- 
e ism to collective bargaining. This kind oi em- 
phesis might be anticipated in a psychologist’s 
approach to labor relations. J. Wade Miller, Jr., 
a Ph.D. in economics from M.LT., who worked 
with McGregor, Pigors, and others at M.LT. 
(Case Study No. 5 Sharon Steel Corporation and 
- United Steelworkers of America [1949]), places al- 
most equal emphasis on leadership and formal 
decisions by the company president as the basis 
for industrial peace at Sharon. This same ap- 
proach characterizes the study by a manage- 
ment consultant, Donald B. Straus (Case 
Study No. 4, Hickey-Freeman Company and 
Amelgamated Clothing Workers of America 
[x9z9]), who stresses Sidney Hillman as a symbol 
in the collective bargaining situation. 


F. H. Harbison and King Carr (Case Study 
No. 2, The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America [1948]) perhaps come 
closest to grips with the problem of the social 
accommodation of conflict groups who con- 
sciously marshal power in attainment of their 
objectives. This is expressed in their quotation 
_ of one union officer’s remarks, “We must al- 
ways keep on guard” (p. 42), ard their own 
conclusion that “management’s only real se- 
curity, it feels, lies in the kope that :t can help to 
create intelligent and realistic human relations 
nave (Dek): 

TË the causes of industréal peace bear some re- 
lation to the causes of industrial warfare, then 
the conceptual framework of these studies must 
take that into account. This reviewer feels that 
the problem is not adequately recognized in any 
of these studies. None of them makes use of 
a systematic concept of power in collective bar- 
gaining, for example; yet students of labor rela- 
tions from all disciplines would agree that col- 
lective bargaining involves power and its use. It 
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would certainly have been fruitful tò have 
studies of industrial-relations power start with 
an explicit recognition of what such power is and 
attempt to elaborate its relationship to indus- 
trial peace. It is my opinion that anyone using 
these studies will find at best only fragmentary 
evidence concerning the power aspect of indus- 
trial relations. 


A second general observation regarding these 
studies concerns their contribution to knowl- 
edge about the forms of interaction between 
union, company, and workers conducive to 
industrial peace. The evidence on this point 
generally confirms findings of other case studies 
made in the last four years. Summarizing the 
five studies, the committee notes these general 
conclusions: (1) There is full acceptance of col- 
lective bargeining and unionism by manage- 
ment. (2) Idzologically the union officials sup- 
port private enterprise. (3) The unions are 
strong and democratically organized. (4) The 
companies do not compete with unions for 


‘worker allegiance. (5) Mutual trust and confi- 


dence exist between the parties. (6) Neither 
party adopts a legalistic approach. (7) Negotia- 
tions are problem-centered. (8) Grievances are 
settled promptly within a flexible procedure. 
(g) There is widespread unicn-management con- 
sultation and highly developed information 
sharing. 

These conclusions, being generally con- 
firmed in the studies, provide students with 
some important landmarks for noting the forms 
of organization and interorganization relations 
which characterize industrial peace. It may, per- 
haps, be the peculiar function of the sociologist 
to be equally interested in Srocesses of interac- 
tion. From that standpoint these studies leave 
much to be desired. For example, the term “hu- 
man relations” with appropriate adjectives and 
qualifying phrases appears throughout all the 
studies. But there is some considerable gap be- 
tween using terms like “intelligent and realistic 
human relations” and apprehending the social 
processes which bring about such a situation. It 
must surely be the eventual task of students of 
labor relations to probe the connotations of the 
labels they use to describe the objects of their 
study. 


These studies are important as workman- 
like field studies. Perhaps in view of the experi- 
ence of these five, the remaining ten studies 
can be oriented more clearly to some conceptual 
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schemes which will advance our knowledge be- 
yond the present stage. 

ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinots 


Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
GARDNER MtcrpHy. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv-+-466. 


A review of this sort of book calls for a dis- 
cussion of the volume as a work in psychology 
and a more extended consideration of selected 
phases which overlap or have particular impor- 
tance for sociology. 

Murphy differentiates his task from attempts 
to write a general history of psychology in em- 
phasizing the historical primarily in its relation 
to the contemporary and in stressing the em- 
pirical more than the theoretical. Appropriate- 
ly, the brief summary of developments from the 
Greeks through the early nineteenth century 
reads much more like a discussion of psychology 
and much less like social philosophy than do 
many historical works. The topical treatment of 
developments up to the beginning of the present 
century is well organized and avoids duplication 
in spite of the necessity of taking up the same 
men under several topics and in some cases of 
tracing national developments in several con- 
texts. The second half of the book presents 
twentieth-century trends under the headings of 
psychological systems, such as behaviorism and 
Gestalt, and of research areas, such as measure- 
ment of intelligence and child psychology. 

There are striking omissions in this treat- 
ment, including all the areas of applied psy- 
chology and psychometrics. Murphy’s plea that 
some fields are too specialized to summarize is 
hardly more applicable to the omitted fields 
than to some of those included, and the contri- 
butions of applied fields to empirical knowledge 
seems to be underestimated. 

Murphy has maintained an exceptional order 
oi objectivity through most of his presentation, 
and the slight evidences of his own predilections 
do not seriously distort the presentation. He 
stresses repeatedly the degree to which major 
issues in psychology are fought in terms of 
ideologies rather than of evidence and offers 
balanced criticism of each development. 

References to anthropological contributions 
to psychclogy are frequent, and psychiatry is 
given considerable credit. But beyond this, the 
interdisciplinary emphasis that one might ex- 
pect in a work of this sort is lacking. 
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Three aspects of this book warrant special at- 
tention because of their particular interest to 
sociologists. First is the adequate discussion of 
psychoanalysis. In one chapter Freud is treated 
with.a fine combination of sympathy and criti- 
cism, and in a chapter on Jur.g, Adler, Fromm, 
and Horney the theme is developed that the 
vital contribution of psychoanalysis will be 
through directions emerging in the works of the 
last two of these students. Aside from inade- 
quate attention to actual changes which 
Freud’s thinking underwent during his lifetime 
and the peculiar omission cf all mention of 
Franz Alexander, these two caapters constitute. 
one of the best brief summaries of the psycho- 
analytic movement available. 

The chapter on social psychology, which 
could have been of most inter2st to sociologists, 
is undoubtedly the most disappointing part of 
the book. Early developmen:s in the field are 
limited almost entirely to tae work of Mac- 
Dougall and Floyd Allport. The anthropo- 
logical impact gets appropriate emphasis, 
but attitude studies are disposed of in a page. 
The discussion of contemporary social psy- 
chology aside from cross-referencing to chap- 
ters on psychoanalysis, Gestalt, and field theory, 
concerns only the work of Sherif and his fol- 
lowers and, with an unexpectadly large amount 
of space, Moreno. 

The reviewer was surprised to note the im- 
plicit theme that psychological social psycholo- 
gy developed without any important influence 
from the work in sociological social psychology. 
In spite of a paragraph at the end of the chap- 
ter mentioning G. H. Mead and Cooley, no 
sociological contribution has apparently been 
thought important enough to mention by name. 
More surprising, however, is the final footnote 
to the chapter in which Murphy quotes Allan 
Fromme as indicating that refererice should 
have been made to suchemen as Thomas and 
Znaniecki, Lasswell, H. E. Bernes, J. H. Robin- 
son, Clark, Veblen, Durkheim, Halbwachs, and 
R. S. Lynd. To thi? suggestion Murphy says 
only, “All good! Yet I feel unequal to the task of 
evaluating such trends at this time, and will let 
this stand as Fromme has phrased it.” 

H the evidence were not so clear, one could 
not help the fleeting fear that perhaps Murphy 
is right; that perhaps the sociological preoccupa- 
tion with folkways and mores had no impact on 
many psychologists until Sherif wrote them up 
as “norms” or that the sociological conviction 
that men behave in terms of their group identi- 
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fications and roles had to wait until Lewin for 
its introduction to psychology. But Murphy is 
not to be criticized too much for what is prob- 
ably merely an expression of an occupational 
disease—call it disciplinary myopia—which 
affects most social scientists in some degree. 
Sociologists are as guilty as psychologists; wit- 
ness the sociological texts which give all the 
credit for demolishing instinct psychology to 
L. [. Bernard, ignoring the years of work by 
many psychologists, As long as most of the so- 
cial scientist’s reading is restricted to his own 
ə field, any new idea encountered is likely to be 
credited only to some writer in it and not to the 
original source. 

The final chapter, “An Interpretation,” pre- 
sents a rather conventional statement of the in- 
fluence of great idea systems, developments 
from physical and biological science, national 
cultures, and the inevitability and importance 
of the cyclical swings between nature anc nur- 
ture, parts and wholes, etc. Whereas his earlier 
discussions of Greek and Roman and Renais- 
sance developments made abundant reference 
to social structure as affecting psychological 
preoccupation, the author has not ventured 
such psychological and sociological interpreta- 
tiors in examining trends of the past few cen- 
turies. 

Murphy’s style is lucid and his presentation 
logical. Despite some incompleteness, the beok 
should be a very successful text. 


Rarrg H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Psychology and Ethics: A Study of the Sense of 
Obligation. By Harry L. HOoLLincwortu. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. ix+ 
247. $3.50. 

The inquiry opens with a search for the com- 
mon meanings of the word “ought.” A long List 
of sentences containing the word is classified by 
judges believed to be competent, with the re- 
sult that ten kinds of “ought” are found. 
These are designated: inference, completeness, 
beauty, social welfare, utility, duty, safety, cus- 
tom, justice, and legislation. To illustrate: the 
“ought” in the statement “If Tuesday was 
Christmas this ‘ought’ to be New Year’s Day” 
belongs in the category of inference and that in 
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“We won the game, and we ‘ought’ to celebrate” 
belongs in the category of completeness. 

On the tasis of this classification there is 
constructed a test of “ethical insight” consisting 
of a number of statements belonging in each of 
the categories. Subjects classify the statements, 
and their decisions are compared with those of 
the competent judges. Agreement with the lat- 
ter, of course, is held to signify ethical insight. 
Persons vary considerably in their scores, some 
grade-school children making records indicating 
virtually total failure, while college students 
score not far from the top. 

While the idea of this test has appeal, it is 
difficult to know what it means. The author 
dodges the cuestion of validity but mentions a 
high-scoring group of grade-school children 
whose teacher departed from standard instruc- 
tions and defined some of the “troublesome 
words.” This result suggests that the test may 
be in part a test of logic or vocabulary. The 
split-half reliability is low. 

The findings are then integrated with psy- 
chological theory by means of an extensive dis- 
cussion. The inadequacy of rival schools of 
psychology—structuralism, behaviorism, Ge- 
stalt theory, and purposivism—~is brought out. 
This is followed by a statement of the author’s 
own theory, which is based on three principles: 
(1) all motivation arises from distress, and even 
happiness lies in satisfactory reduction of dis- 
tress; (2) al. learning is cue reduction; and (3) 
control is a function of an integrative character- 
istic which is termed ‘‘scope.” The meanings 
given to some of these words are unconven- 
tional—learning does not designate acquisition 
of new behavior, and distress is given a meaning 
which is so broad as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able and to establish the proposition by force of 
definition. The principles are elaborately woven 
into the theory of ethical behavior, and the 
presentation is climaxed by a chapter on “A 
Program of Moral Instruction” and by an out- 
line for a college course on “The Meaning of 
Ought.” Tha Scale, with some information re- 
garding its use, is presented in the Appendix. 

Psychology and Ethics contains close and or- 
derly reasoning and is not superficial. If there is 
a weak poirt, it lies in the fragile basis of its 
demonstration. The value of the theory will, of 
course, be determined in the course of time by 
the experience of those who may try to use it. 


Rospert E. L. Faris 


University of Washington 
i « 
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Yearbook on Human Rights for 1947. New York: 
United Nations, 1949. Pp. xiv+s581. $6.00. 


The second Yearbook on Human Rights sup- 
plements but does not supersede the first (Year- 
book on Human Rights for 1946 |New York: 
United Nations, 1947]). The first included “all 
declarations and bills of human rights now in 
force in the various countries,” legislative 
texts concerning human rights, statements on 
the law and usage governing human rights in 
countries having no written constitution, and 
studies on human rights and their protection 
in certain countries. The present volume con- 
tinues the story by setting forth in Part I all 
constitutional provisions on human rights pro- 
mulgated during 1947 and such earlier pro- 
visions as it had not been practicable to in- 
clude in the first Yearbook. Part I also contains 
legislative texts enacted in 1947 and statements 
concerning the law and usage in India and the 
Union of South Africa. Part II contains the 
provisions of international treaties and agree- 
ments concluded in 1947 and the provisions of 
Trusteeship Agreements concluded up to the 
end of that year. Part ILI covers the whole p2- 
riod from the adoption of the United Nations 
Charter to the end of 1947. Its three chapters 
dea] with human rights under the Charter, the 
organs of United Nations concerned with human 
rights, and a summary of activities concerning 
human rights up to the end of 1947. _ 

The first and second volumes of the Yearbook 
thus lay the foundations for a continuing ac- 
count of the fortunes of human rights. Future 
volumes will no doubt conform to the sugges- 
tions made by a subcommittee of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The value for reference 
purposes of an authoritative compilation of this 
character is obvious. If reasonable use is made of 
it, the educational value will be even more im- 
portant. But the reasonable use of this mass of 
material will require both skill and discrimina- 
tion. 

Some of the dangers are very obvious. A de- 
scription of the rights recognized and protected 
by law in any country is of very little signifi- 
cance unless we aiso know how effectively the 
law is enforced. Ii is a fairly safe assumption 
that the law forbids the corruption of judges 
and magistrates, the intimidation of juries, 
torture, and perjury. But it is not equally safe to 
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assume that these essentials af a fair trial are 
universally respected in practice. Perhaps in 
some future edition a short space might be 
placed at the disposal of the Civil Liberties 
Union or analogous body in each country for the 
recital of proposals for reform which are under 
active discussion. It is, no doubt, perfectly 
true to say of South Africa that the courts 
“preserve the utmost impartiality when dealing 
with different racial groups; and the same treat- 
ment is enjoyed by all—whetker they be abien* 
white or black.” It is not only true; it is some- 
thing which deserves the highest praise. But is 
it altogether candid in a statement which, by 
confining itself rigorously to fundamental rights, 
contains no reference to political rights? 

A second danger is latent in the publication, 
side by side, of laws dealing with fundamental 
or traditional rights and modern humanitarian 
or, welfare legislation. Both are important, but 
some difference in emphasis might be desirable. 
The word “rights” ought not to be made to 
serve two masters, justice and welfare. It is to 
other publications that we must look for guid- 
ance if we are concerned with clearing our 
minds as to those rights which should be pro- 
tected against infringement by individuals, 
those which should be protected against arbi- 
trary executive action by governments, those 
which should be protected against legislatures, 
and those, if any there be, which should be pro- 
tected by international action against constitu- 
tional amendment by a national state. 

Nor do we get much help with the basic 
problem of conficting rights, e.g., the right of 
parents to determine the sort of religious educa- 
tion which their children should receive and the 
right of the child to what the scciety in which it 
lives considers a good education. 

Even a cursory perusal of the Yearbook sug- 
gests a curious paradox. There nas never been a 
time when the state has done so much for the 
individual and yet rarely a time when individu- 
als have had more 4o fear from the state. 
Whichever way we look at the matter, we are 
far removed from the days when it was possible 
to write: 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 


H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 
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Asia. New York: Hallsby Press, 1949. Pp. 149. 
$1.50. Deals with the question of the trar:sferring 
of populations to India and in the Near East. 


Scorr, J. Irvine E. Negro Students and Their Col- 
leges. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 
179. $2.50. Discusses the reasons for attending 
college, describes briefly each of the Negro col- 
leges, and treats briefly 175 interracial colleges. 


SHERWIN, ROBERT VEIT. Sex and the Statutory Law 
(in All 48 States), Parts I and II: A Comparative 
Study and Survey of the Legal and Legisiative 
Treatment of Sex Problems. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1949. Pp. 74. $2.50. 


SHEVEY, EsHFEF, and WILLIAMS, MARILYN. The So- 
cial Areas cf Los Angeles: Analysis and Typology. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+ 172. $4.00. Presents in tables, charts, 
and maps much of the basic social data of the 
areas of the city. 


SuryockK, Harorp, M.D. Happiness for Husbands 
and Wiser. Washington, D.C.: Review and 
Herald Publishing Assciation, 1049. Pp. 256. 
$2.50. A semipopular work discussing sympathet- 
ically the factors making for, and against, con- 
jugal harmony. 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRÉ, Géographie électorale de V Ardèche 
sous la TIP République. Peris: Librarie Armand 
Colin, 1940. Pp. 139. Fr. 250. Shows how people 
voted through time and in various subregions of 
the district in question, all against a background 
of social and economic characteristics. A mono- 
graph on the geography of public opinion. 


SMITH, HENRY Lester. Character Education: A Sur- 
vey of Practice in the Public Schools of the United 


- 
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States. Texarkana, 
Foundation, 1949. Pp. 


Arkansas-Texas: Palmer 


32. $0.50. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH SERVICE. Youth and the World of 
Work: A Study Based on a Representative Sample 
of Michigan roth and r2th Grade Students. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Social Research Service, 1949. 
Pp. 15. Graphic representation of the work atti- 
tudes and expectations of the pupils in the sam- 
ple. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY and AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE. Part I: A Report of a 
Workshop in School Librarianship; Part IL: Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. Baton Rouge, La.: Southern 
University and A. & M. College, 1949. Pp. 126. 


SPECIAL CRIME STUDY Commission. Final Report of 
the Special Crime Study Commission on Social and 
Economic Causes of Crime and Delinquency. Sac- 
ramento: State of California, 1949. Pp. ros. 


SPURR, WILLIAM A. Forecasts of California’s Popula- 
tion and Production, 1950-1960. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, 1949. Pp. iv+ 28. $0.75. 
Seven forecasts of population are made and com- 
pared. Also forecasts of employment, production, 
etc. 


Stone, WALTER L. The Field of Recreation. New 
York: William-Frederick Press, 1949. Pp. 39. 
$1.00. A pamphlet on the increase of leisure and 
the need of better “‘recreationists” to guide 
people in their leisure activities. 


TEETERS, NEGLEY K. Deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Congresses. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Book Store, 1949. 
Pp. 198. $4.00. A compilation in question-and- 
answer form of the significant items discussed at 


the International Penal and Penitentiary Con- .. 


gresses, 1872-1935. 


TIBBITTS, CLARK (ed.). Living through the Older 
Years. Ann Arber, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Pp. 193. $2.00. A series of articles by 
experts on the problem of the aged. 


‘TURNEY-HIGH, Harry HoOLBert. Primitive War. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1949. Pp. xi+ 277. $4.50. An analysis of primitive 
military practices from which universal rules of 
warfare have been derived. 
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Unitep Nations. Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. vii+ 271. $2.00, An annotated list of 
work planned, in progress, or completed by Unit- 
ed Nations and specialized agencies. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS INSTITUTE OF LATIN-AMERE- 
CAN STUDIES. Political, Economic, and Social 
Problems of the Latin-American Nations of 
Southern South America. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1949. Pp. 107. Papers read in a lec- 
ture series dealing with political, economic, ang 
social problems of the Latin-American nations of 
southern South America. 


WAGERN, GÜNTER. The Bantu of North Kavirondo.® 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xx+ 
511. An ethonographic study of a number of 
Bantu tribes in western Kenya. 


WEREMEISTER, W. H. A History of Philosophical 
Ideas in America. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1949. Pp. xvi+ 599. $5.00. A comprehensive and 
critical historical treatment of philosophy in the 
United States from the Colonial period to con- 
temporary times. 


WILSON, GERTRUDE, and RYLAND, GLADYS. Social 
Group Work Practice: The Creative Use of the 
Social Process. Boston: Houghton Miffiin Co., 
1949. Pp. xii+ 687. $5.00. Focuses on the social 
worker’s role in serving individuals and groups 
within the group setting. Supported by a large 
number of actual cases exemplifying the theory 
of the authors. 


WISCHNITZER, MARK. To Dwell ia Safety: The Story 
of Jewish Migration since réoo. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 368. $4.00. A comprehensive survey of the 
migration of Jewish folk from central, eastern, 
and southeastern Europe to the far corners of the 
world. 


WOODBURY, COLEMAN, and GuTHEIM, FREDERICK 
A. Rethinking Urban Redevelopment (“Urban Re- 
development Series,” No. 1.) Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 149. Pp. 26. $1.00. 


Youne, KIMBALL. Sociology: A Study of Society and 
Culture. New York: American Book Co., 1949. 
Pp. vilit 638. $5.00. A new edition of a standard 
text, with extensive reorganization and additions, 
incorporating new points of view and research 
findings. 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


Attempting to solve practical problems which students face in courtship 
anc marriage, this functional book discusses the family as the individual, 
not the sociologist, views it. In addition to their own research findings, the 
authors present those of other leading authorities in the field. The dis~ 
cussion of sex is frank and objective without offending the mares, Case 
histories, marital prediction and adjustment tests add to the effectiveness 
of the volume. Other outstanding features of the text are: 


® She authors’ style is direct and readable. 


@ There are important chapters on the importance of religion in mar- 
a T288, money in marriage, and parent-child relationships. 


© The material has been class tested through lectures and classroom 
discussions with over 7000 students at Michigan State College. l 


Published 1948 : 559 pages l 53x Ba” 


Just published— 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS 
AND RESEARCH, Second Peoi 


By Pauline V. Young 


Brought completely up to date, the new edition of this long-popular text 
covers the latest methods of studying culture groups, social institutions, 
social types, rural and urban communities, and personality. Except for the 
two opening chapters, the entire volume is devoted to reseerch tech- 
niques. 


‘Two completely new chapters are an outstanding feature of the Second 
Edition. These cover surveys and research in present-day social work, 
and basic principles that must be followed in conducting social research. 
Other new material includes sections on public opinion polling, methods 
of studying a rural community, and laboratories for social research. The 
treatment of sociometric scales has been expanded. 


e 
The book is thoroughly documented with copious references and is amply 
illustrated. It provides students with the background they need for 
gathering accurate, pertinent facts about changing social conditions, for 
analyzing the data scienfifically, and for preparing an effective report. 


720 pages 54” X 8” 
Send for your copies today! 


ce ACETATE ELANCE 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC, Atwiordtt ny. 
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“Comprehensive and readable...” 


MAN IN ENVIRONMENT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 


By PAUL H. LANDIS 
The State College of Washington 





3 


Published last May, this new introductory textis rapidly being recognized as 
perhaps the best balanced introduction to the subject yet published. 


SOME IMMEDIATE REACTIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE ADOPTIONS 


University of Arizona University of Hlinois 
University of New Hampshire University of Missouri 
University of Vermont © Vanderbilt University 
Skidmore College Detroit Institute of Technology 
Pomona College Southern Oregon College of Ed. 
Oregon State College Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Fort Hays Kansas State College University of Tennessze J.C. 
Lincoln University (Pa.) ! University of Rochester 

Texas Wesleyan College University of South Carolina 
Pennsylvania State College University of OE 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 


“The new Landis text has been enthusiastically received here. Shall use it 
again in the fall in all three introductory courses.” 
EarL Lomon Koos, University af Rochester 


“A good elementary text.” 
P. A. SOROKIN, Harvare University 


“Has good pictures and graphic material. It is simple and clear in style. A 


good book with many merits.” 
Ray E. BABER, Pomona College 


“This forceful yet simple statement should interest beginning students and 
give them an early awareness of the significance of the subject.” 
Denton L. GEYER, Chicago Teachers College 


‘Professor Landis has done a good job of simplification.” 
Froyp N. House, University of Virginia 


May 1949 680 pages Illustrated $4.00 
THOMAS Y. ST ne COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue . New York 16 
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MONTHLY REVIEW 


AN INDEPENDENT SOCIALIST MAGAZINE 


The November, 1949 Issue Includes: 


Review ofthe Month. . ...°. . . .. The Editors 

¢ The Devaluation of the Pound . . . . Paul M. Sweezy 
Notes on a Divided Germany . . . . « Max Werner 
Why I Believe in Socialism. . . . . . Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Monopoly... .. . l |.. . . . Leo Huberman 


EDITORS: LEO HUBERMAN - PAUL M. SWEEZY 


Subscription: $3 one year, $5 two years (Foreign $3.50 and $6) 


MONTHLY REVIEW, DEPT. S, 66 BARROW ST, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


_A new work of special significance for sociologists 


VARIETIES OF DELINQUENT YOUTH 


An Introduction to Constitutional Psychiatry 


By WILLIAM H. SHELDON, Ph.D., M.D. 
With the Collaboration of EMIL M. HARTL and EUGENE McDERMOTT 


Just off the press, this volume is a unique approach to the study 
of delinquency. It continues the now famous inquiries into human 
behavior and personality begun in Dr. Sheldon’s The Varieties of 
Human Physique and The Varieties of Temperament. It reports on a ten- 
year study of 200 juvenile delinquents, in which the boys were fol- 
lowed medically, sociologically, psychiatrically, and psychologically. 
Varieties of Delinquent Youth outlines and illustrates a whole new ap- 
proach to the subject. 


899 pages $8.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 





A New Volume of Interest to Sociologists 





FAMILIES UNDER STRESS e 


Adjustment to the Crises of War Separation and Reunion 


By REUBEN HILL 
University of North Carolina 


A research study based upon hundreds of case histories of Iowa 


families whose physical unity was broken by the father’s military 


service during the recent war. Testing the assumption that there 


are characteristic human reactions about family adjustments, this 
original work is rich in theory and technique. Suitable as a supple- 
mentary text for courses in the family, and of interest to everyone 
working on family problems or research methods. 


434 pages 


Price $4.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


1, Te m Psychologica f a PE 


Publications: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
Editor: DAEL WOLFLE, American Psychological 
Association. Monthly, $7.00. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
. PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: J. McV. Honrt, Institute of Welfare Re- 
search. Quarterly, $6.00. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: Donatp G. Paterson, University of 
Minnesota. Bi-monthly, $6.00. 


JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE AND PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Editor: Carvin P. Strone, Stanford University. 
Bi-monthly, $7.00. 


IE ae OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
Editor: Laurance F. SuHarrer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Bi-monthly, $5.00. 

E OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOL- 


Editor: Francis W. IRWIN, a of Penn- 
sylvania. Bi-monthly, $7.0 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
Editor: C. M. Lournr, Uriversity of Illinois. 
Monthly, $7.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
- Editor: Lyre H. Lanrer, New York University. 
Bi-monthly, $7.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: GEN- 
ERAL AND APPLIED 
Editor: HERBERT S. Conran, U.S. Office of 
eee Irregufar publication, $6.00 per 
volume 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Editor: CARROLL C. Pratt, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Bi-monthly, $5.50. 


DIRECTORY, AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGI. 
CAL ASSOCIATION 
Editor: Heten M. WOLFLE, American Psycho- 
logical Association. 
1948 edition, with biograpkies, $3.00. 
1949 edition, $2.00. 
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JEROME FRANK 
Zz has written the 
book of the year for 
the legal profession 


NE of the most stimulating of modern writers on 

the American judicial system offers his controver- 

sial views on judges, juries, and lawyers, and on “court- 
house government” as it actually exists. 


COURTS ON TRIAL is a vigorous exposition of 
how, in Judge Frank’s opinion, the judicial system some- 
times obstructs the justice it seeks to assure... and how 
he thinks greater justice can be achieved. “Nothing that 
Judge Frank offers can be brushed aside lightly. Truly a 
book for all who believe that wise settlement of disputes 
between man and man, or the state and man, are impor- 
tant to the comfort, safety, and liberties af all.’’---Morris 
L. Ernst, N.Y. Times. Just published, $5.00 


E Courts 
on Trial 


MYTH AND REALITY IN AMERICAN JUSTICE 
By Jerome Frank 





At your bookstore - PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Two books of special interest, reviewed in this issue... 


THE POLLSTERS 


Public Opinion, Politics, and Democratic Leadership 
l by LINDSAY ROGERS, Columbia University 


A wise and witty book, exposing the pretensions and fallacies of public opinion 
pollsters. It is not only the first searching critique of polls and their exaggerated political 
role, but an explanation of what public opinion really is. 

Here is an invaluable addition to any study of public opinion. More than that, it is - 
a bock for everyone who has relied on the reports of opinion research organizations for 
his own opinion of what other people are thinking. ; 
250 poges; $2.00 text 


AMERICA DIVIDED 


Minority Group Relations in the United States 
by ARNOLD and CAROLINE ROSE, University of Minnesota 


. This treatment of racial, religious, and national antagonisms is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the understanding of minority group relations in the United Staces today. Al- 
though the authors write in a factual and scientific style, as might be expected of two 
sociologists who have long studied race relations, they do not hesitate to inquire into 
the violation of our traditional democratic values that have produced an America Divided. 

One of the foremost texts in its field, America Divided has been adopted for courses 
in minority problems in over eighty colleges and universities. 
352 pages; $3.00 text 


and a significant study of... 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Art and Science of Organization and Management 
by ALBERT LEPAWSKY, University of Alabama 


The common patterns of efficiency in executive work hate here been distilled from 
the experience of more than three hundred outstanding industrial ntanagers, business 
administrators, statesmen, and scholars. 

Seeking the “system” underlying business skill and industrial efficiency, the author 
has explored thousands of historical end contemporary records.*This search has pro- 
duced a collection of writings ranging in diversity from Socrates to Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
These excerpts together with the author’s introduction, comments, summaries, and con- 
clusion constitute nothing less than a handbook of the history, theory, and practice of 


administration. 
702 pages; 84.75 text 
Examination copies on request | ; 
College D epartment 501 Madison Avenue 
“ALFRED A. KNOPF 3 NEW YORK 22 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


E. K. Francis, assistant professor of sociology 
at Notre Dame University, has contributed to 
this Journal “The Nature of the Ethnic Group” 
(March, 1947, pp. 393-400) and “The Russian 
Mennonites: The Transformation of a Religious 
Group into an Ethnic Group” (September, 
1948, pp. ro1-7). In this issue he presents an 
analysis of religious communities, demonstrat- 
ing the variety of types of organization and per- 
soflal relations to be found in them. 


In “Social Conflict and Minority Aspirations 
in Indonesia” Justus M. van der Kroef presents 
the current troubles as the dilemma bf the un- 
equal acculturation to Western civilization of 
the indigenous peoples and the ethnic minorities 
constituted by various groups of traders and 
settlers. The author, an instructor in the history 
of civilization at Michigan State Colleze, has de- 
voted fifteen years to the study of Indonesien 
culture. 


Norman Cameron, M.D., is the president of 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy of the American Psychological Association 
and professor of psychology and neuzopsychia- 

ry at the University of Wisconsin. He is on 
leave at present to complete an investigation of 
the disorganization of communication in normal 
and pathological persons. In “Role Concepts in 
Eehavior Pathology” in this issue, he sets pata- 
ological behavior in the context of sccial inter- 
action through use of the coucept of role. 


Oscar Lewis reports in this issue on his use of 
the concepts of cultural anthropology in a study 
of families in Tepoztlán, Mexico. The author, en 
associate professor of anthropology a= the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, argues that the method pro- 
cures a realistic picture of personal relation- 
ships. 


The edifors of the American Journal 
of Sociology present... 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Study in False Social Perception 


By 
GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


An analysis, using the method of 
phenomerology of the mechanisms 
which distort social perceptions 
and bring confusion in human 
relations. 

Copies cf this monograph may be or- 
dered at $1.25 a copy. Orders and 
inquiries about quantity discounts 
should be addressed to: University 


of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





In “Personality Characteristics of Crimi- 
nals” Karl F. Schuessler, assistant professor of 
sociology at Indiana University, and Donald R. 
Cressey, lecturer at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. present evidence and an ex- 
planation of tke fact that efter twenty-five 
years of testing <riminologists have failed to es- 
tablish a correlation between personality and 
criminality. 


In “Incomplete Matching in Ex Post Facto 
Studies” Ronalé Freedman, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Michizan, 
demonstrates that results may be one thing 
when the percentage of the experimental group 
which is matched in ex post facto matched- 
group study is small but be something radically 
different if the percentage is large. This may be 
because the cases that are difficult to match 
may be so beceuse of some quality that un- 
known to the investigator has a bearing on the 
experiment. 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Based on the proceedings 
of the 1949 meeting of the 
Population Association 


of America 


STUDIES IN 
-= POPULATION 


Edited by GEORGE F. MAIR 


MONG the subjects discussed: 
Total Marital Dissolutions in 
the United States . . . Illegal Abor- 


. tions ... Proposals for Modifying‘ 


Net Reproduction Rate .. . Popula- 
tion and Scarce Food Resources ps 
~ and what is probably the most com- 


plete statement available on the rela- 


tion of the Catholic. value system to 


human fertility. — 





AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS: 


. Paur H. Jacosson, ` Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company 

SamorL C. Newman, National Of- 
fice of Vital Statistics 

Seymour L. WoLrrsern, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics i 

A, J. Jarre, U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus 

Curistorner Timtzz, M.D., Na- 
tional Committae on Maternal 

_ Health 

T.J. Woorrsr, Jr ., Federal Security 
Agency e 

Joan HAJNAL, Population Division, 
United Nations 

Kincstzy Davis, Columkiia Univer- 
sity 


, 


$2.50 at your bookstore 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘An Amazing Record... 
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URBAN SOCIETY 


THIRD EDITION 


By NOEL P. GIST, University of Missouri 
and L. A. HALBERT, Potomac Cooperative Federation 


Eighty-five per cent (85%) of all colleges and universities enrolling more than 5,000 full- 
time students are now using URBAN SOCIETY as their adopted text! Few if any texts 
in any field have ever had such widespread acceptance. 


The following adoptions are arranged in order of number of full-time students 
with CAPITAL LETTERS to indicate those where ALL THREE editions have 


been used: 


University of Minnesota 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
University of California (Berkeley) 
Columbia University 
New York University 
University of Wisconsin 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Washington 
University of Southern California 
Purdue University 
University of Missouri 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
Boston University 
University of Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
State University of Iowa 
University of Pennsylvania - 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK 
_ Oklahoma A. & M. College 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Yale University 


September 1948 


570 pages — 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

University of Denver 

Brooklyn College 

San Jose State College i 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

University of Chicago 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

Serene OF NORTH CARO- 

A 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 

Fordham University 

University of Cincinnati 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Kansas State College of A. & A. Sc. 

Oregon State College 

Southern Methodist University 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 

University of Detroit 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON 

Hunter College 

West Virginia University 

George Washington University 

Boston College 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Western Reserve University 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 

University of Arizona 

Miami University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 


Send for copies on approval, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 


Florida State University 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
illustrated $3.75 
NEW YORK 16 


u Announcing spring publication of 
. MELVIN M. RADER, University of Washington 
Ethics and Society: A Guide to Social Ideals 





In this excellent study of the ethics of sccial reconstruction, the author discusses the 
meaning of a good society, the nature of social well-being and well-doing, and critically 
examines the rival social ideals of today. Ready in May. Approximately 409 pages. About 
$3.25 





ARTHUR E. FINK, University of North Carolina 
The Field of Social Work, Revised Edition 


‘,..a sound and useful text for students in schools of social work, giving enough about 
each aspect of the field to provide an adequate introduction and at the same time enable 
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TOWARD A TYPOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


E. K. FRANCIS 


ABSTRACT 


From a sociological viewpoint two phenomena have to be distinguished: the community of religicsi and 
the religious order properly speaking. The former corresponds to th2 psychological group and the familistic 
or Gemeinschaft type, while the latter represents an organized group of the Gesellschaft type. The principal 
historical types are analyzed to show the stages from the pure community of religiosi to the fully developed 
order: monasticism, asa total way of life; the canons regular and military orders combining life“ in religion” 
with the status of priests or knights “in the world”; the friars, who tend toward a purposive organization in 
the service of the church; and, finally, the Jesuit order, the mature product of a long evolution, with its pro- 
fessional devotion to the objective institute, rationality, individualization, and depersonalizatior: of intra- 


group relations, 


The present article is an attempt to apply 
a specifically sociological frame of reference 
to the analysis of a class of religious phe- 
nomena commonly referred to as “religious 
orders.”* As we shall see, however, this clas- 


1 This paper is the result of studies made in a 
manner frequently unsystematic during more than 
ten years and involving largely direct observation 
of life in the different orders and interviews with 
many of their members. Thuseit is impossible to 
make always exact reference to sources of informa- 
tion. I am indebted to the Reverend Philip L. 
Hanley, O.P., and Dr. Gerhart B. Ladner, both of 
the Notre Dame faculty,efor their valuable sug- 
gestions as to the wording of certain passages, and 
to the Reverend Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., of the 
University of Innsbruck, for checking the parts on 
the Jesuit order. The printed source material, 
though extensive, includes publications which, as 
a rule, treat the subject from a historical or theo- 
logical rather than from a sociological viewpoint. 
The only major sociological monograph is Gustav 
Gundlach’s essay on the Jesuit order, Zur Soziologie 
der kathkolischen Ideenwelt und des Jesuitenordens 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1927). The same autkor has 
also contributed a more genera] article on the subject 
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sification which is suggested not only by 
common-sense notions but also by the ter- 
minology edopted by other disciplines, par- 
ticularly history, is inadequate from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist. 

The subject of our discussion is the differ- 
ent forms under which life “in religion” has 
been organized in the Roman Catholic 
church. A person who leads a life “in reli- 
gion,” as distinguished from life “in the 
world,” will be called a religiosus (plural: 
religiosi) to avoid the ambiguity of the Eng- 
lish equivalent “religious.” Life in religion 
implies a manner of conduct which by the 
church is recognized as being different from 


to the Handwörterbuch der Scziologie. Much inzorma- 
tion on the subject in general and on the different 
orders is contained in all the larger encyclopedias, 
particularly the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada 
europeo-americana. The most complete survey of 
the field will be found in Max Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der katholischen Kirche 
(2 vols.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 1933). 
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that expected of any ordinary religious per- 
son, and which is based on some promise to 
accept certain obligations considered as be- 
ing morally superior and conducive to a 
state of greater spiritual perfection, in addi- 
tion to the duties shared by all members of 
the church. 


I 


Life in religion need not imply member- 
ship in any religious order properly speak- 
ing, for religiosi may also belong to commu- 
nities which are not organized as orders. 
This distinction between the community of 
religiosi and the religious order is sociologi- 
cally significant. The ideal type of the mo- 
nastic community conforms to the type of a 
relatively small personalized group and co- 
incides with what has been termed a psycho- 
logical group, all of whose members exist as 
a group in the psychological field of each in- 
dividual.’ The religious order, on the other 
hand, is a far more abstract and complex 
form of social organization, referred to in 
sociological literature variously as institu- 
tional group or association (E. T. Hiller), so- 
cial organization (F. Znaniecki, Krech and 
Crutchfield), abstract collectivity (L. v. 
Wiese and H. Becker), or organized group 
(P. A. Sorokin). Here the definition of the 
group in the minds of its members as well as 
of the out-group is based on abstract notions 
as to who belongs to the group, as to the 
(total or segmental) roles of the individual 
members within the group, and as to the val- 
ue system common to the group, that is, pri- 
marily as to what Sorokin has termed the 
“Jaw-norms” of a group;4 this definition 
is, furthermore, based on symbols, cultural 


2 In modern canon law the term “religiosus” is 
used with a more limited meaning referring specif- 
ically to some form of common life and the vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty: “Status religosus 
seu stabilis in communi vivendi modus, quo fideles, 
praeter communia praecepta, evangelica quoque 
consilia servanda per vota obedientiae, castitatis 
et paupertatis suscipiunt, ab omnibus in honore 
habendus est” (Codex juris canonici, canon 487). 


3 Cf. David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 


Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), p. 368. 
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products, enforcing agents and techniques, 
rather than on the direct experience of 
every member as a concrete person and of 
the group as composed of these concrete 
persons.š | 

The community of religiosi represents an 
intimate face-to-face group which, in the ex- 
treme case, performs practically all the func- 
tions of the natural family short of biologi- 
cal procreation. Though the pure type will 
be found but rarely under modern condi- 
tions, early monastic communities indeed 
represented highly personalized and local- 
ized groups all of whose members existed ex- 
plicitly as a group in the psychological field 
of each individual. Moreover, its candidates 
for membership were frequently adopted at 
a tender age and underwent at least later 
childhood training within the community to 
the exclusion of practically all out-group 
contacts. 

By contrast, the religious order tends to 
substitute more impersonal, segmental, and 
abstract relationships among the members 
of its local establishments, more properly 
called ‘convents,’ that is, gathering places 
rather than communities. Its members are 
no more bound by the typically monastic 
stabilitas loci (permanence of residence in 
one place) to the community by which they 
have been received into religion but can be 
moved and do move in the course of their 
lives from one convent to arother, or even 
may take up residence in other places if the 
purpose or interests of the order should re- 
quire it. 

4Cf. his Society, Culture end Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947), pp. 71-85. Although in general agree- 
ment with Sorokin’s deseription of the law-norms as 
the essence of any organized group (ibid., p. 77), we 
would prefer to substitute the more neutral term 
C-norms (or the constituent normative system un- 
derlying every kind of organized groups or O- 
groups), for reasons to be discussed in some other 
context. 


§ Cf, Krech and Crutchfield, o. cit., p. 369. 


6 Although in the English language the word 
“convent” now denotes nunneries, it can be quite 
properly applied to the local establishments of any 
order. 
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The sociological implications of this dis- 
tinction are obvious. The monastic novice 
enters a specific monastery.. During his 
training pericd he is systematically being re- 


educated and remodeled, above all by partic- ` 


ipation in the intimate life of the concrete, 
rather small, face-to-face group, by exclu- 
sive interaction with all its members, and by 

eindgctrination with its group ways (cr ob- 
servances). Only after his conversio morum,” 
that is, his complete conversion to the mores 

eof this particular group, has been assured, is 
he received into it as a full member, a pro- 
fessed monk, and by his vows becomes an 
integrated pa~t of the group, severing for his 
lifetime all ties with the outside world. Even 
today most of the members of the stricter 
orders (Trappists, cloistered nuns) after 
joining the organization are on principle not 
allowed to have any social cortacts except 
with the members of their own community, 
and even these are rigorously restricted by 
such provisions as the rule of perpetual 
silence. 

In the Jesuit order, on the other kand, 
which is the most developed form of a typical 
order, the unit is not the local community 
but the order as such which for administra- 
tive purposes is subdivided into provinces 
or territorial units. These inc'ude several 
local establishments some of which are set 
aside for the specific purpose of training fu- 
ture members. These training centers, how- 
ever, are not meant to become the perma- 
nent residence of the candidates; on the 
contrary, Jesuits may expectsto be moved on 

7 This phrase is actually included in the formula 
of the vow required from the monk according to 
the Rule of St. Benedict. A different reading is 
conversatio morum, which is at present used, but its 
interpretation has caused considerable controversy. 
However, in the formula of profession included in 
the Rule of the Order of Templars, which is based 
on that by St. Henedict, we find the following re- 
vealing passage: ‘‘Vis assumere tibi canversaticnem 
fratrum nostrorum?” Cf. Henri de Curzon, Le 
‘Réghe du Temple (Paris: Renouard, 1886), p. 167. 
Althcugh another manuscript has the traditional 
conversatio MOTUN, the incident proves nevertheless 
that the meaning given to the phrase conforms with 
our interpretation: What is expected of the new 
member is a promise to accept the ways and mores 
of this particular community as his own. - 
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short notice not only within their own coun- 
try but literally to any spot on the earth 
where the order needs them. Any permanent 


attachment either to persons or places is 


definitely discouraged, while mingling with 
the “world” is implied in the Jesuit’s life- 
goal of active apostolate. Complete segrega- 
tion from outside contacts is maintained 
only during training and the periodical re- 
treats which may last for as long as a month. 
Beyond this, withdrawal from the world is 
observed not by well-defined and integrated 
groups but individually, and this largely on 
a purely psychological level in the form of 
that inner “detachment” so greatly em- 
phasized by St. Ignatiusof Loyola.’ Member- 
ship in the Jesuit order and other organiza- 
tions of the same type has thus an entirely 
different meaning from that in a Benedic- 
tine abbey. While monastic life is essentially 
a collective undertaking, the Jesuit type of 
order aims at the efficient organization of 
specially trained individuals as determined 
by utility and purpose. The former is of the 
Gemeinschajt (Tonnies), familistic (Sorokin), 
and essentially primary (Cooley) group 
type, while the latter is of the Gesellschaft 
or contractual type of social groups. As we 
will see further below, the other types of reli- 
gious orders represent intermediary stages 
between these extremes. 

In view of these basic differences between 
the various types of religious orders, the 
question arises as to their common sociolog- 
ical denominator, disregarding theological 
implications for the present purpose. One of 
the generic factors of all phenomena of this 
kind seems to be isolation. Everywhere, 
though in different degrees, we find the idea. 
of a withdrawal from the “world” in order 
to be able ‘to devote one’s self to a set of 
higher, spiritual, values. Thus asceticism, 
that is, self-denial of goods commonly en- 


8 Cf. Spiritual Exercises, “Foundation.” Gund- 
lach, of. cit., >. ṣọ, describes this detachment or 
indifference as “die Fähigkeit, sich ungehindert von 
persönlicher Voreingenommenheit im alleinigen 
Hinblick auf cas transzendentale Endziel zu ent- 
scheiden” (the faculty of making one’s decisions 
exclusively in view of the transcendental fing! goal 


and without being impeded by any personal Piè» œ 


` 
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. Joyed or pursued by the society from which 


one withdraws, wholly or partially, appears 
as an essential characteristic of life in reli- 
gion. The specific end which is supposedly 
facilitated by this withdrawal is the attain- 
ment of certain religious ideals which the 
person feels cannot be achieved to the same 
degree or with the same assurance of success 
in his “normal” social setting. Life in reli- 
gion always implies the minimization or re- 
jection of some, and the maximization of 
other, values included in the culture within 
which the religiosus is living physically. 
However, this renunciation of the “world” is 
never complete but always a highly selective 
modification of given sociocultural patterns. 
For in many respects the religiosus remains 
imbedded in his original society; he empha- 
sizes one of its central value complexes while 
considering others as an obstacle to its full 
realization. Moreover, he reorganizes his 
own way of life accordingly by assuming a 
new social role which is eventually accepted 
and even institutionalized by the larger 
society. 
iI 

Our preceding discussion suggests that 
religious orders, though based on the rela- 
tive segregation of their members from the 
ordinary run of life, are always functionally 
interrelated with a given sociocultural sys- 
tem. However, once they have become insti- 
tutionalized, they show the same tendency 
as all instituticns, namely, to perpetuate 
themselves as historical types of organized 
groups independent of the major cultural 
changes which affect society at large. Of 
course, a religious order may also establish 


. houses outside its original environment (for- 


eign missions) and thereby transplant its 
typical pattern into an alien society. All the 
major types of religious orders which have 
come into existence in the Western world in 
the course of the last fifteen centuries can 
still be found in many parts of the world, 
with the sole exception of the military or- 
ders, at least in their original meaning. They 
must be understood on the basis of the 
historical culture in which they have origi- 
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We have seen that the common ground 
where all orders meet is a religious ideal 
characterized by a selective emphasis given 
to certain portions of biblical precepts of 
conduct which the church as such has not- 
made absolutely binding upon all its mem- 
bers but whose practice has been left to the 
free choice of individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals aspiring at a greater religious per- e 
fection. As long as the church itself con- 
sisted of small and segregated groups of 
fervent believers, and as long as-it had pre-e 
served all the vigor of a social movement, 
little distinction was made between life in 
the world and life in religion. This distinc- 
tion was eventually suggested mainly by 
three events in the later stages of church 
history. 

1. The religious persecutions of the third 
century found individual believers reacting 
in three typical ways: by mertyrdom, apos- 
tasy, or flight to places remote enough to 
allow their escape from the secular arm. The 
latter course is directly responsible for the 
organization of the first monastic communi- 
ties in the deserts of the Near East, but the 
idea persisted and actually spread after the 
original reason had disappeared. 

2. The church, in its gradual adaptation 
to the requirements of life in the world, was 
ever harassed by zealots and heretical sects 
who accused it of disloyalty to the various 
ascetical precepts which car be found in the 
Bible or can be read into it. While the church 
consistently rejected moral extremism as ex- 
pressed by various sects, it also considered 
the formation of celibatarian groups under 
its own supervision as a sa‘ety valve coun- 
teracting both sectgrianism and license. 

3. Finally, in the course cf the fourth cen- 
tury, when the church became an accepted 
institution, ecclesiastical life at large lost 
much of its original exclusiveness and grew 
“worldly.” Thus people endowed with a more 
than average religious zeal and mystical 
urge tended to withdraw from this new pub- 
lic activity of the church and to retire as 
hermits into the wilderness. From hermitism 
there is only a small step to coenobitical life 
which was brought about by the union of 
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several anchorites into monastic communi- 
ties. Both St. Anthony, who is often ac- 
claimed as the father of hermits, and St. 
Pachomius, the author of one of the first mo- 
nastic rules, are typical of this period of 
transition from the church as a religious 
movement to the legally instituted state 
churca. 

Monasticism? was introduced to the West 
uader the direct influence of these oriental 
models and was fostered in the fourth and 
fifth centuries by the progressive disinte- 
gration of the social order in the Latin Em- 
pire. Here St. Augustine, who had been in- 
clined to consider the sack of Rome in 410 
as a symbol of the impending collapse of an- 
cient civilization, organized his parochial and 
diocesan clergy into a community along mo- 
nastic lines. It was his example and certain 
of his writings, some of them spurious, par- 
ticularly the so-called “Rule of St. Augus- 
tine,” which were largely responsible for the 
emergence of one of the two original types of 
religious orders in the West, the canons reg- 
ular. Toward the end of the same century, 
another famous lawgiver for religious com- 
munities, St. Benedict of Nursia, fled from 
law school into the wilderness, despairing of 
the traditional mission in public service 
which was to be his lot as the scion of a dis- 
tinguished family. In 528 he laid the founda- 
tions of the first Benedictine monastery at 
Monte Cassino. 

Now it should be clear that Western mo- 
nasticism did not originate with St. Bene- 
dict. In his time the movement had already 
spread throughout Italy, Geul, and partic- 
ularly Ireland, whence it was brought to 
northern and Central Europe. It seems, 
however, that the sucsessful abbot was com- 
missioned by the civil authorities to compile 
a legal code, along the lines of codifications 


§Cf. Dom Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Mo- 
nachism: Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule (2d 
ed.; New York: Longmans, Green & Ce., 1924); 
Dom John Chapman, Saint Benedict and the Sixth 
Century (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929); 
also the article “Monastic and Family Life” by 
E. K. Francis, which was published anonymously in 
the Benedictine periodical Pax (Gloucester: Prink- 


- nash Abbey, 1940). 
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initiated under Diocletian, which would reg- 
ulate the life of all those who put themselves 
outside the ordinary parochial and diocesan 
organization of the church by choosing a life 
in religion. 

Thus Western monasticism, which be- 
came identical with Benedictinism, is clearly 
based on the culture of Christian antiquity. 
It was in no way a purposive organization 
but rather a style of life which gradually 
found a common form of expression and 
eventually was institutionalized by both 
church and state. The unit is not the “order” 
but the local community of religiosi pat- 
terned after the model of the patriarchical 
patrician family and the Roman villa or es- 
tate. Its economy and daily routine follow 
closely tae traditional pattern. The pater 
familics now becomes the abbot, although 
his dominant position is given a new mean- 
ing by making complete renunciation of 
one’s own will to the will of God as repre- 
sented in his person the one pillar of Bene- 
dictine spiritualism. Only in the designation 
of a successor to a deceased abbot does the 
Rule necessarily deviate from the model of 
the natural family and adopts electoral pro- 
cedures copied from contemporary political 
instituticns. 

With the sole exception of the abbot, 
the monks are conceived as minors without 
any personal status or property apart from 
that helc by the community as such under 
his trusteeship. Nevertheless, Christian con- 
cepts did introduce an.element of individu- 
alism by recognizing personal moral respon- 
sibility and the ideal of personal perfection. 
The Benedictine idea of personality, how- 
ever, comes closest to the Hellenic model of 
the anthropos kalos k’agathos (avOpwios kaħòs 
kayados), the harmoniously developed natu- 
ral and spiritual man who avoids all ex- 
tremes, even those of religious zeal. Thus 
Benedictine frugality is not conceived as a 
life-goal in itself as with the Franciscans but 
rather as one ascetical means among others 
to achieve a type of life conducive to union 
with Goc. It could probably be said that the 
monastic style of life is characterized by its 
regular rhythm of daily routine and by the 


wo 
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harmony between work and worship; be- 


tween physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
activities; between a charitable understand- 


ing for human needs and rigorous discipline. 


Although the monastic community is pri- 
marily a way of life for its members, the 


` opus Dei, that is, the common performance 


of the daily liturgy as an incessant act of 
worship of God’s majesty, could be called its 
main objective. This is also the point where 
monasticism becomes integrated into the 
life of the church and obtains its specific 


~ function as an organ of liturgical worship. 


Thus, in their relations to the hierarchical 
organization of the church, the Benedictines 
have met probably with fewer difficulties 


‘than any other religious order; until recent 


times, they have never shown any ambition 
to make themselves the champions of any 
particular doctrine, religious practice, or 
movement within the church. 

While the original spiritual basis of mo- 
nasticism has barely changed throughout its 
long history, it did undergo several modifica- 
tions. These were usually a result of the 
need for periodic revivals of the ancient ob- 
servances and for the inner reform of com- 
munities which had lost their initial fervor. 
The first of these reform movements was ini- 
tiated by the Abbey of Cluny. By rrog there 
were about two thousand dependent mon- 
asteries forming an association which looked 
to Cluny as their head and regularly held 
general chapters attended by all the local 
superiors under the chairmanship of the 
abbot of the mother-house. A century after 
Cluny the organization of Citeaux was 
founded, which went a step further beyond 
this and similar “congregations” of Bene- 
dictine abbeys and priories, by imposing 
hierarchical controls and a common set of 
norms and observances upon all its affiliated 
communities. The Cistercian order may thus 
be compared with a constitutional monarchy 
under the abbot-general as the sovereign 
head and with the general chapter as its 
supreme agency or parliament. 

The communities of hermits (and, since 
the eleventh century, orders of hermits such 
as the Carthusians) appear as a variety of 
the bast monastic pattern. Originally there 
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‘were three types of hermits: (1) those who, 


like St. Jerome or St. Nicholas of Flie, 
lived in almost complete isolation, at least 
for part of their lives, as individuals and 
without any kind of organization; (2) those 
who gathered together in the same neighbor- 
hood and maintained a loose organization 
for ‘mutual protection and edification such 
as certain anchorites in the Egyptian desert; 
(3) and those who built their calls near some 
community of monks. The Rule of St. Bene- 
dict actually makes provisiors for hermits 
who would attach themselves m a very loose 
way to a monastery. Present-day orders of 
hermits follow the second type, but their or- 
ganization is much more definite and formal]. 
Although each hermit inhabits his separate 
cell or little building which he leaves only on 
rare occasions, the members of a local es- 
tablishment. are united under a common 
government, have common economic insti- 
tutions, and even meet periodically. Thus 
they may be said to form a stable commu- 
nity of religiosi with a rigorously limited 
pattern of social interaction. 

Although attempts have keen made to 
trace the tradition back to St. Augustine, 
the various communities of canons founded 
during the earlier Middle Ages in accord- 
ance with the Augustinian medel and Rule 
were doubtlessly influenced by the high pres- 
tige which monastic life in its Benedictine 
form of expression was then enjoying, it be- 
ing considered as a more perfect state even 
than priesthood itself.t° The gradual en- 
forcement of celibacy upon the secular cler- 
gy also suggestedsthat the latter should imi- 


1 Thomas Aquinas, e.g., teachzs that among 
the priestly hierarchy only the episcopal status but 
not that of the other cleegy is to be considered as 
one of perfection. See Summa theologiae, ILII, 
Q. 184, particularly Art. 6: “Unde manifestum est 
quod non omnes praelati sunt in statu perfectionis 
sed soli episcopi”; and Art. 8: “Ergo videtur quod 
religiosi sint perfectiores quam archidiaconi vel 
presbyteri curati,” to which Thomas seems to agree 
when he answers: “Et ideo comparatio status re- 
ligionis ad eorum [i.e., presbyterum] est sicut 
universalis ad particulare et sicut holocausti ad 
sacrificium.” The best treatment of the canons 
regular is to be found in Francois Petit, Le Spt- 
ritualité des Prémontrés aux XIT® et XIII? siècles 
(Paris: Vrin, 1947). 
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tate the common life of monastic communi- 
ties, and the Fourth Lateran Council of 1059 
exhorted the clergy to live wherever possible 
in religious communities while pursuing 
their pastoral duties. Thus particularly the 
clergy attached to cathedral and other large 
churches were organized into canonical 
chapters which were essentially modeled 
after monastic principles and forms of life. 
However, the enforcement of one of the mo- 
nastic ideals, namely, the renunciation of 
one’s personal property, caused great dif- 
fulties, since canons were ustally chosen 
from noble and wealthy families. The prob- 
lem was eventually solved by making a dis- 
tinction between communities of secular 
canons, that is, priests who retained their 
family property, and canons regular who 
accepted all the monastic principles and 
ideals; like the monks, they were exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and formed inde- 
pendent communities of religiosi under their 
own abbots without however giving up their 
sacerdotal and pastoral functions. 

The most important of the many organi- 
zations of canons regular which sprang up 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was the order of Prémontré, founded by St. 
Norbert in 1121-26. It not only was con- 
temporary with that of Citeaux but followed 
the Cistercian pattern also in its structure. 
- Although the local community is still the 
basic unit and the canon is primarily a life- 
long member of the abbey in which he has 
been professed, all the local superiors are re- 
quired to attend the annual general chapter, 
while regular visitations of *all dependent 
monasteries are carried out by the mother- 
house. Moreover, a member had the right to 
appeal from the decisionsof a local superior 
to the abbot of Prémontré and finally to the 
visitator, who would refer the matter to the 
general chapter in the last instance. This 
was an important step beyond the unre- 
stricted personal rule of the abbot as visual- 
ized by St. Benedict, but it parallels certain 
aspects of the Cistercian form of centralized 
organization. 

The Premonstratensians, like other can- 
ons regular, could be considered as an at- 
tempt to adapt the basic pattern of monas- 
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ticism to ths needs and responsibilities of a 
particular status group within secular soci- 
ety, namely, priests. Monasticism had fully 
developed tne guiding principles and forms 
of organization for life in religion and had 
become the accepted institution for all those 
seeking greater religious perfection. Priests, 
on the other hand, were bound to the 
“world” by their apostolic mission. The 
combinatior. of the way of life in religion 
with the duzies of priests in the “world” re- 
sulted in an interesting modification of the 
basic monastic pattern. As we know, the 
monks whor St. Benedict had in mind were 
as a rule not ordained priests and were to 
live completely segregated from the outside 
world.devoted only to work, contemplation, 
worship, and their own perfection. Even the 
few ordained monks within a community 
would serve merely its own spiritual needs. 
Thus the recitation of the psalms (the Di- 
vine Office, later incorporated in the so- 
called breviary the recitation of which has - 
been made compulsory for all priests as well 
as monks) and not the Mass stood in the- 
center of Benedictine liturgy. This is radi- 
cally changed with the idea that the canons, 
though following the monastic way of life 
for most of the time, should nevertheless 
continue to perform their ministerial func- 
tions, particularly preach and offer Holy 
Mass. Thereby the original complete segre- 
gation from the world has to be given up, 
and adjustments have to be made with re- 
gard not only to liturgical spirituality but 
also to the greater emphasis given to studies 
as compared with manual labor and to the 
greater facility in leaving the monastic in- 
closure at least temporarily. Finally, we 
find for the first time the notion that life in . 
religion Is not simply a way of life as against 
life in the world but serves a definite pur- 
pose in aiding the church’s apostolic mission 
in the world. 

The situation is somewhat similar with 
regard to tne military orders. Despite a 


x Ci. J. Prutz, Die geistlichen Ritterorden. (Ber- 
lin, 1908); J. Delaville le Roulx, Les Hospitalliers 
en Terre Sainte et à Chypre (Paris, 1904); E. J. 
King, The Rele, Statutes and Customs of the, Hos- 
pitallers, 1093-1310 (London: Methuen, @csppmp 
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vast literature cn their political and cultural 
achievements (and shortcomings), actually 
too little is known of their social organiza- 
tion and inner day-by-day life to permit a 
conclusive sociological analysis. The few 
remnants of military orders still in existence 
have undergone profound changes, usually 
by becoming orders of priests of the conven- 
tional type, or mere confraternities of noble- 
men, so that their original pattern cannot be 
reconstructed from observation. Moreover, 
it seems that their organization was often 
vagueand subject to frequent changes under 
the impact of local conditions or historical 
events. As far as we can see, the idea of the 
military order had apparently its origin 
mainly in the fraternities of laymen, so nu- 
merous during the Middle Ages, who at- 
tached themselves to some existing organi- 
zation of religiosi and in part imitated their 
way of life so as to gain the spiritual benefits 
but also certain advantages of a more legal 
and secular nature which they were enjoy- 
ing. Among the latter, incidentally, was the 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, both 
ecclesiastical and secular, which carried, for 
instance, the right of receiving the sacra- 
ments and a Christian burial even in locali- 
ties which were under the ecclesiastical in- 
terdict. 

In approaching the present subject, we 
must above all realize the enormous value 
attached to membership in an institution of 
religious perfection in an age when the salva- 
tion of one’s own soul was everybody’s fore- 
most concern. Again we find an attempt to 
combine life in religion with life in the world 
and a blending of a secular status group 
with that of religiosi. The ideal of Christian 
. knighthood in itself had already a religious 
connotation, which is so clearly expressed in 
the French version of the Rule of the Temple 
with the following words: “En cele religion 
est florie et ressuscitée orde de chevalerie. 
Laquele orde desprisoit amor de justise, ce 
que apartenoit a son office, et non faisoit 
pas ce que devoit: ce est defendre povres, 


Curzon, of. cit.; and for the Spanish military orders 
the respective articles in the Enciclopedia universal 
tlustrgda europeo-americand. 
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veves, orfelines et yglises.”-* That these to- 
gether with the defense of Christianity 
against the infidels and the conquest of the 
Holy Land were essentially functions in the 
service of the church, similar though on a 
different level from those performed by 
canons regular, was eventually recognized 
by granting several organizations of knights 
the canonical status of true orders of religi- 
osi with all the privileges, 2xemptionse and 
benefits due to them. But even with regard 
to the traditional obligations of religiosi the 
elaborate penal code as well as the section off 
conventual life included in the Rule of the 
Temple give sufficient proof of the fact that 
the professed knights, sergeants-at-arms, 
and chaplains were subject to the same se- 
vere regimen as the most rigorous orders of 
monks." Considerable adjustments had to 
be made in view of their participation in 
military campaigns and the position and 
duties of the many dignitaries and officers, 
but sometimes also with reference to indi- 
vidual property and even matrimony. 

The military order had usually a complex 
economic organization, an elaborate admin- 
istrative mechanism, and a hierarchical gov- 
ernment with a complicated system of elec- 
tions and delegated powers. Nevertheless, 
the rule of the high master seems to have 
been strictly centralistic and rather auto- 
cratic. The whole structure appears guided 
much more by the secular concepts of medi- 
eval feudalism than by the classical notions 
of monasticism. It thus had difficulties in 
maintaining the basic elements of life in re- 
ligion against*the many secular ambitions 
and responsibilities of its members, much 
more so than the canons regular, whose 
clerical status made the ccmbination with 
monastic ideals more congruent and work- 
able. 

12 “Tn this religious order, tke order of knight- 
hood flourishes and has been revrved. Which [latter] 
order despises the love of justice, which belongs to 
its office, and is not doing what it ought to do: 


namely, defend the poor, widows, orphans and 
churches” (Curzon, op. cit., pp. 12-13). 


3Ibid., pp. 153-64, 285-336, and 170-215. 
The status of sergeants was offered to those brethren 
who were not of noble birth. 
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The friars or mendicants indicate the 
next stage in the development of religious 
orders. Their principal representatives, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans," started out 
as it were at opposite poles, only to slend 
with each other eventually to such an extent 
that most observers find it rather difficult 

eto distinguish them in their modern forms as 
différent types. Both are a product cf the 
revolutionary social changes which ckarac- 

eterize the later Middle Ages. We must think 
above all of the breakdown of feudal agrar- 
ianism and the rise of urban society, the 
restlessness and relative mobility of the 
masses, the problems of the new proletariat, 
and the spread of learning and rational 
thought among ever wider social strata. All 
this found bishops, secular clergy, and the 
older orders largely unable to cope with the 
spiritual needs of their flock, who were 
in a state of general ferment. Significantly 
enough, the Franciscans built their little 
churches mainly in the suburbs outside the 
city walls, while the convents oz the Dcmini- 
cans are to be found near the quarters of the 
burghers and the seats of learnings in the 
centers of old cities. 

Even before the friars had made their ap- 
pearance, we saw that life in religion had 
gradually acquired definite purposive as- 
pects as against the original concept of a to- 
tal way of life in segregation from the world. 
The orders came more and mcre to be con- 
sidered as specialized armies in the service 
of the church. It had become customary to 
exempt all religious orders from episcopal 
jurisdiction and to put them directly under 
the authority of the Holy See. But the rela- 
tionship between the Roman Curia and the 
military orders had been especially empha- 
sized in the fight against the infidels, which 
was a matter of the whole church rather 


t4 See G. R. Galbraith, The Cozstitution of the 
Dominican Order (Manchester: University Press, 
1925); Raphael M. Huber, A Documented History 
of the Franciscan Order ..., 1182—1517 (Milwaukee: 
Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944); and Edward 
Hutton, The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538 
(Boston, 1928). 
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than of its basic territorial units, the indi- 
vidual bishoprics. This idea is taken up by 
the friars who put themselves explicitly as 
milites Christi at the disposal of his vicar on 
earth, the pope. But the fight shifted 
from the enemy without to new enemies 
within, the various heresies and the general 
social disorder engendered by the upheaval. 

What St. Francis (1182-1226) apparently 
set out to create was not so much a religious 
order as a religious movement, a loose con- 
fraternity cf inspired disciples with nothing 
more to keep them together than a brief pro- 
gram of exalted ideals taken from the New 
Testament, and an urge to bring about the 
inner reform of Christianity, and even man- 
kind, by propagating the imitation of 
Christ, thus understood, through personal 
example and exhortation. In its beginning, 
at least, the Franciscan movement was es- 
sentially based on personal devotion to the 
founder and his charismatic leadership. It 
swept aside all the barriers of segregated life 
and denounced the traditional means of eco- 
nomic support which had lent to the older 
orders thei“ solid foundation. Although the 
Poverello cf Assisi lived to see his move- 
ment gradually converted into a more ob- 
jectivized, stable, and thus also more per- 
manent institution for religiosi, up to this 
day his orcer, now split into three separate 
organizations (including the Capuchins), 
seems to have preserved some of the charis- 
matic aspects of the original movement. Per- 
haps this is also responsible for the fact that 
the Franciscans, more than most other or- 
ders, have found themselves so frequently in 
conflict with the hierarchical organization of 
the church; but at the same time also for the 
great attraction they ever have had for the 
many followers of the “Poverello” of Naza- 
reth, whick at present makes them the larg- 
est religious family in the Catholic church. 

St. Dominic (1170-1221), on the other 
hand, himself a canon regular and a con- 
temporary of St. Francis, deliberately built 
up an elaborate centralized organization of 
religiosi as an efficient instrument for a defi- 
nite purpose, namely, the conversion of here- 
tics by means of the spoken word. In this 
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way, the Order of Preachers became the first 
real order in the full meaning of the word as 
used in this context. Nevertheless, much of 
the otiginal pattern of life in religion is still 
retained. Outwardly, a Dominican convent 
resembles a monastic community in its rou- 
tine, government, and discipline. According 
to Galbraith, it would seem that in the be- 
ginning the friar was, theoretically at least, 
still a member of the house in which he had 
been professed. In practice, however, this re- 
lation was often limited to the obligation of 
praying for the members of the original com- 
munity, while in every other respect he was 
linked to the place where he happened to 
work at any given time. Today, Dominicans 
are primarily members of a given province. 
Moreover, the vow of obedience is not 
made to the local or provincial prior but to 
the master-generé] of the whole order. 


The concept of authority too has under- 
gone radical changes. The Benedictine abbot 
was the absolute paternal master of a given 
family of religiosi and their “living rule” 
in all temporal as well as spiritual matters. 
The Dominican prior, on the other hand, 1s 
rather a minister of the community with 
strictly limited rights and functions. All ma- 
jor decisions as to economic affairs or the re- 
ception of novices have to be made in con- 
junction with the local chapter. A republi- 
can form of government pervades the whole 
organization. The representatives of the lo- 
cal houses in the provincial chapters and of 
the provinces in the general chapter are no 
more the respective local or provincial su- 
periors alone, as was the case in the Cister- 
cian organization, but besides the official 
functionaries there are delegates elected for 
the specific purpose of representing the 
membership of the subordinate units. The 
final authority of the order is vested in the 
general chapter, the legislative assembly of 
the representatives of the provincial chap- 
ters, which delegates powers to the master- 
general, the provincial and conventual chap- 
ters and their officers. While there is no need 
to go into the details of the Dominican con- 
stitutions, it is important to realize that St. 
Dominic and his successors were bent on 
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creating the most efficient organization 
which would allow the training of an army 
of specialists and their use to the best ad- 
vantage of the church for the salvation of 
souls.*5 

Accordingly the observances which had 
been so characteristic of life in religion were 
either reduced to rather perfunctory per- 
formance such as the common office, or elim- 
inated as waste of time and effort like man- 
ual labor. The specialist who was to be made 
free to devote all his effort to the accom- 
plishment of the order’s objective was the 
eloquent and cool-headed preacher well 
equipped to disprove heresies, to argue the 
Catholic faith as a self-consistent, reason- 
able doctrine, and to attract sympathy for 
the cause by the austerity and simplicity of 
his personal demeanor. The ideal of commu- 
nal poverty, which the Dominicans adopted 
similar to the Franciscans, now appears in 
its proper light. As Galbraith remarks in a 
somewhat pointed manner: ‘With St. Fran- 
cis the wedding of the Lady Poverty was an 
object in itself. St. Dominic consented to the 
surrender of temporal goods anly because he 
thought it would make his followers more 
free to study and to preach.”?® While the re- 
nunciation not only of personal but also of 
communal property (somewhat mitigated 
in the course of time) was to Dominic a 
means for eminently practical and rational 
ends, it was to the Franciscans a primary 
ascetical ideal congruent with their specific 
image of Christ, which concentrates upon 
his poor life on earth, particularly its begin- 
ning and end. ° r 

The Society of Jesus, the last of the typi- 
cal forms to be studied under which life in 
religion has been organized, appears as the 
mature product of a long evolution. All the 
principles in which its structure is anchored 


15 This idea is clearly stated in the constitutions 
of the Order of Preachers: “. . . et studium nostrum 
ad hoc principaliter ardenterque summo opere 
debeat intendere ut proximorum arimabus possimus 
utilis esse’; and again: “...cum ordo noster 
specialiter ob predicationem et animarum salutem 
ab initio noscatur institutus fuisse .. .” 


© OD. cit., D. 179. 
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- had been known and practiced long before 

St. Ignatius of Loyola. The tzend toward 

centralization and constitutionalism has its 

_ source as far back as in Citezux, perhaps 
even Cluny; pastoral care was emphasized 
by the canons regular; the military orders 
had already put themselves at the direct dis- 
posal of the pope; specialization, efficiency, 

and mobility were typical ideas of St. Domi- 
nic;and the tendency toward individualism 
has its parallel in the Franciscan movement. 
Yet, all this was brought to a climax in the 

“Jesuit order where it overshadcws the origi- 
nal, monastic model of life in religion to such 
an extent that the latter is almost Icst to 
sight. 

Life in religion, as understood by the 
Jesuit type of religious order, is no more a 
total way of life, not even essentially in con- 
trast to life in the world. It is rather a spe- 
cialized occupation aimed at influencing the 
world by mingling with it. The constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus state as its objective 
the care for the salvation and perfection of 

‘the souls, not only of its own members but 
with equal emphasis of their fellow-men.?7 
Gustav Gundlach, himself a Jesuit scholar, 
offers an interesting analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the constituent norms underlying 
this type of organized group. According to 
him, an order is a permanent community of 
life (Lebensgemeinschaft) which is based on a 
typical image of the living Christ common 
to all its members. The image of Christ 
characteristic of the Jesuit order is “der 


11 “Finis huius societatis estenon solum saluti 
et perfectioni propriarum animarum cum divina 
gratia vacare, sed cum eadem impense in salutem 
et perfectionem proximorum incumbere” (Examen 
generale, cap, 1, par. 2). We are quoting from one of 
the earlier editions: Constitutiones Societatis Jesu; 
cum earum declarationibus (Rome: Collegium Ro- 
manum, 1640). The literature on the Jesuits includ- 
ing the publications of original documents is very 
extensive. Besides the constitutions. see particularly 
the Spiritual Exercises by St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and the Ratio studiorum of 1599, both available in 
many editions. Cf. also Gundlach, cf. cit., and Lud- 
wig Koch, S.J., Jesuiten-Lexikon: Die Gesellschaft 
Jesu einst und jetst (Paderborn: Bonifacius-Druk- 
erei, 1934). 


18 Og. cit., p, 50. 
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Sohn, der... für die religiöse Zentrierung 
jeder Zeit und jedes Lebens kämpft und 
dafür um Mitarbeiter wirbt. ... Christus 
als hilfesuchender Kämpfer gegen die Ent- 
gottung der Welt.’”*? From this follows the 
dynamic ideal of work which probably is the 
most pronounced trait of the Society of 
Jesus. For by his knowledge of co-operating 
with the Divine Grace in guiding the world 
to God, the Jesuit is spurred to utmost ac- 
tivity toward success. “Bei aller Betonung 
der... ‘guten Meinung, ” writes Gund- 
lach, quoting the Summarium consiitutio- 
num, 1, “erhofft man im Orden von der 
Tätigkeit ‘Frucht.’ ’° To achieve the great- 
est possible success, a purposive rational 
method is adopted which is ever ready to 
re-examine traditional standards. Thus the 
original liturgical functions of the commu- 
nity of rel:giosi are now completely abol- 
ished as a hindrance to effective work. This 
rationality is also shown in the realistic con- 
sideration given to concrete conditions and 
to the prospects of any given procedure. 
While Gundlach stresses the specific reli- 
gious motivation of the Jesuit order, he ad- 
mits that “its idea of work comes close to 
that of Capitalism” as understood and ana- 
lyzed by Max Weber and his school.** 

As every other type of order, the Society 
of Jesus is strongly influenced by the spirit 
of the time in which it originated. This is 
also revealed in its positive evaluation of the 
world. According to Gundlach, It tries to 
distinguish clearly between the divine and 
the humar factor in social life and history 
and is ever ready “to adopt whatever ap- 
pears valuable in the development of the 
human factor” regardless of any traditions 
to the contrary.” Indeed, the Jesuits have. 


mu |. tke son [of God] who is fighting for the 
religious orientation of every age and every life, and 
who is recruiting collaborators for it. ... Christ, 
as the warrior against the secularizaticn of the 
world, asking for help” (zbid., p. 94). 


20 Despite all the emphasis put on the good in- 
tention, the order is expecting that this activity 
will bear fruit” (@bid., p. 98). 


*t Thid., £. 100. 
%2 Thid., pp. 104-5. 
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time and again acted as an avant-garde, able 
‘to assimilate new ideas and trends, without 
prejudice against innovation and cultural 
change affecting the world within which 
they are operating. 


Modern also is the whole structure of the ` 


order witk its decided emphasis put on ra- 
tional organization in view of a purpose 


which, as Gundlach indicates with reference - 


to W. Eliasberg, would be impossible to 
achieve “without the rational, that is tech- 
nically correct, use of means.’ It requires 
from its members complete professional de- 
votion to the common enterprise and uncon- 
ditional discipline. On the other hand, it is 
based on a detailed code of work and admin- 
istration and on a most rigorous centraliza- 
tion. When viewing the Jesuit constitutions, 
we should avoid drawing comparisons with 
modern systems of civil government, for the 
Jesuit order is conceived much less as a self- 
governing society than as an agency in the 
service of the church, more like a modern 
army or corporation. Its supreme head is the 
pope, as the vicar of Christ, to whom the 
highest rank of Jesuits, the professi, are per- 
sonally bcund by a fourth vow declaring 
their readiness to carry cut, unconditionally 
and without questioning, whatever com- 
mand or mission he would give them within 
the scope of the Society.24 From him the 
general of the order receives his directives as 
to the work to be done and as to general pol- 
icies. Within the order itself, however, the 
general has total spiritual jurisdiction and 
wields extraordinary authority as its chief 
executive intrusted with complete responsi- 
bility for the whole institute. Either directly 
or by delegation through subalterns, it is the 
general who admits and dismisses members, 
determines their rank, promotion, and work, 
and who exercises the closest supervision 
over all and sundry through a clever system 
of written communications and reports. On 
the other hand, he himself is bound by the 
constitutions and is elected for life by the 
general congregation. However, neither the 
general nor the provincial assemblies have 


23 Thid., pp. 80-81. 
24 Cf. Koch, of. cit., p. 986. 
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the same governmental functions as the 
chapters of many of the older orders. Their 
composition is in part determined by office, 
rank, and seniority. Although endowed with 
legislative powers, they seem to serve above 
all as mechanisms for the election of the 
general and of his assistants, a sort of cabi- 
net with consultative functions. However, 
the procuratores, who are elected by the pro- 
vincial congregations and are much dike” 
their ambassadors, do have, theoretically at 
least, the right to demand the convocation 
of a general congregation to censure and® 
even depose an unworthy general.” 

Although the members of the order, par- 
ticularly those below the rank of professt, 
are required to reside in one of its local es- 
tablishments, the notion of a local house 
forming a permanent or even temporary 
community is gone; it appears more as a res- 
idence and workshop for its casual inmates: 
as army barracks under a commanding off- 
cer who receives his instructions from the 
provincial chief of staff and ultimately from 
the high command at the Roman Curia. 
Originally the exercise of authority did fol- 
low patriarchical patterns, and as late as 
1923 a general congregation decreed that re- 
lations between subordinates and superiors 
should be guided, in a paternal manner, by 
clemency, kindness, and charity.” Yet, as 
Koch reminds us, since Claudius Aquaviva, 
general of the Society from 1581 to 1615, bu- 
reaucratic procedures have become preva- 
lent.?7 In the last analysis, each professed 
member of the order appears as an inter- 
changeable and self-sufficient part, fully 
trained and equipped to fill his post if need 
be single-handed. The Jesuits are not so 
much brethren as cemrades-at~arms, some- 
times described as a corps of officers destined 
to lead the people’s army of the militant 
church. 


235 Cf. Parts VITI and IX of the Constitutiones, 
and Koch, op. cit, articles “General,” ‘“General- 
versammlung,” and ‘‘Verfassung.” 


26 Cf. Epitome 22, pars. 3 and 7, as quoted by 
Koch, op. cit., article “Verfassung.” 


27 Koch speaks of “einem sachlic2 bis ins kleinste 
vorgesehenen Geschiftsgang” (ibic.). 
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It is this organizational aspect of the sys- 
tem which also seems to explain the great 
stress laid upon obedience and authority, 
for, as the Weber school has pointed out, 
emphasis on organization as against person- 
al relations together with strictest disci- 
pline and subordination under a, centralized 
management are necessary correlatives to 
individualization and a prerequisite for keep- 
” ing a perfectly functioning machine, consist- 
ing of living, rational matériel, co-ordinated 
and in working condition. Thus simply 
© viewed as a type of social organization, the 
Jesuit order does reveal many of the charac- 
teristics commonly associated with modern 
complex society and organized groups of the 
Gesellschaft type which, like an army, indus- 
trial plant, or business corporation, require 
rigorous conformity with rational norms of 
administration yet at the same time lay 
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claim to the personalities of individual mem- 
bers only in so far as they serve the purpose 
of the institution. l 

The Jesuit type of order is the mature 
product of a long evolution. It is also its final 
expression, for no new type of life in religion 
has appeared since, though some see in Don 
Bosco’s Cratory, others in the Visitation 
Nuns of St. Francis of Sales, the same crea- 
tive genius which was at work in similar 
foundations of the past. ‘The numerous other 
organizations which have come into exist- 
ence in modern times are usually patterned 
after the Jesuits. They seem to emphasize 
one aspect of the Jesuit system here, while 
suppressing some other details there in ever 
new varietions, but none seems to have 
added anything fundamentally novel to the 
basic pattern. 
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Contemporary social conflicts in Indonesia are due to the wide differences in acculturation of indigenous , 


groups with respect to Western civilization and to the economic self-interest of the Chinese, European, 

Eurasian, and Arab minorities. Ethnological differences between the native Idonesian groups can be adjusted 

only through a more rapid Westernization program than that inaugurated by the Dutch. Nationalist leaders 

realize that the chief difficulty in this respect lies -a the mistrust which Indonesians have developed toward 

Western civilization as represented by Dutch colonial rule. Since the European aus is by no means homo- 
i 


geneous culturally, those elements in its ranks relerred to as blijvers can best be r 


dependent Indonesia to adjust to the modern word. 


Regardless of the political settlement ef- 
fected in Indonesia in the near future,‘ the 
social and ethnic differences of its popula- 
tion will contmue to constitute a major 
problem in the political and economic de- 
velopment of the area. According to the 
census of 1930 and subsequent investiga- 


* For details of the political events in Indonesia 
since the return of the Dutch in 1945 cf. C. Wel, 
The Indonesia Story, the Birt, Growth and Structure 
of the Indonesian Republic (New York: John Day, 
1947); David Wehl, The Birth of Indonesia (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1948}; two summaries in The Worid 
Today, Vol. IV (1948), No. 2, and Vol. V (1949), 
No. 2; and the publications of the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau in New York, News from Inco- 
nesia, issued weekly since 1948, and of the Repub ic 
of Indonesia Office in New York, Merdeka: The 


Voice of Free Indonesia, issued weekly since 1926. 


Dutch studies of the situation are still scarce, but 
among the best are G. W. Overdijkink, Het Indonesi- 
sche Probleem: Feiten and Nieuwe Fiteen (Amster- 
dam: Spoels, 1947-48); W. F. Wertheim, Nederlan 
op den Tweesprong (The Hague: van Lochem, 1946); 
J. de Kadt, De Indonesische Tragedie (Amster- 
dam: van Hien, 1949); J. W. Meyer Ranneét, 
Het Land dat Verdween (Amsterdam: N. V. Neder- 
landsche Boekhandel, 1948); and H. J. van Mock, 
Fndonesie: Nederland en de Wereld (Amsterdam: 
De Bezige Bij, 1949). None of these studies is very 
scholarly; many quote from documents without refer- 
ence to’sources; and some, like the works of de Kadt 
and of Meyer Ranneft, are decidedly biased. Tae 
best and most readily available sources on the prob- 
lem so far are the reports of the United Nations 
Commission of Good Offices (later ‘‘for Indonesia `°) 
to the Security Council. The most important 2f 
these may be consulted in Security Council Recorss, 
Third Year: Supplement for June, 1948 (Lake 
Success, 1948), pp. 23-41, 93, 147-50. 


ed upon to help an in- 


tions, slightly over 97 per cent of the popu- 
lation was classified by law? as Indonesian 
(i.e., “native’’), 2.3 per cent as “foreign ori- 
ental” (Vreemde Oosterling, i.2., such orien- 
tals as Chinese, Arabs, Indians, Armenians, 
etc.), and the rest as “European” (which in- 
cluded a small portion of Americans).3 But 
these figures are misleading because they 
seem to imply that each division constitutes 
a homogeneous unit. This is by no means the 


2 Although equality before the Jaw was guaran- 
teed to all inhabitants of the islands, this did not 
mean that the same type of law was to be applied to 
everyone. Primarily since the constitution of 1925 
the threefold classification has been applied. Subject 
to European law were all Dutch living in the Indies, 
those whose country of origin was in Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the American hemisphere. 
To this group also belonged all those whose home- 
land had a family law similar to that of the Nether- 
lands, such as the Japanese, and the descendants of 
all these groups born in Indonesia. The native Indo- 
nesian group under the law was comprised of all 
indigenous inhabitants except those who, being of 
the Christian faith, could hav® their status changed 
to the first group or on the basis of voluntary accept- 
ance of European law. Within the group of foreign 
orientals were all other Asiatics, except those who, 
like the natives, could change their status because 
of adherence to Christianity (cf. W. A. Engelbrecht, 
De Nederlandsch-Indische Wetboeken (2d ed.; Leiden: 
van Aalst, 1939), pp. 125 f., and W. E. Masten- 
broek, De Historische Oniwikkeling van de Staats- 
rechtelijke Indeeling der Bevolking van Nederlandsch- 
Indie (Amsterdam: van Lochem Sloterus, 1034), 
chaps. iiiv passim. 

3 Statistisch Abstract van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
1931, 1938 (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1931, 1938), 
pp. 4 and 17, resp. 
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case. In the first place a million Eurasians 
cut across the percentages given for the 
purely Indonesian and the European seg- 
ment, and few inhabitants of the Indies are 
so conscious of a unique position in society 
and of the profound cleavage that separates 
them from other groups as are the “Indos,” 
as the Dutch call these half-bloods. Further- 
more, the ethnic differences in the native 
Population are great. Achinese, Bataks, 
Buginese, Menadonese, Javanese, Sunda- 
nese, Madurese, to name but a few groups, 
ewe all lumped together as belonging to the 
Indonesian portion of the population; but 
between these groups there are significant 
differences in language, social custom, local 
government, marriage and inheritance laws, 
economic activity, etc. In addition there is 
the problem of a Chinese group, which no 
longer constitutes a homogeneous ethnic 
unit, since younger Indonesia-born genera- 
tions of this minority in recent years have 
begun to develop traits which set them 
apart from both the older and the newer 
Chinese immigrants. The same, but to a less- 
er extent, holds true for the Arab, Indian, 
and Armenian minorities. The problem is 
aggravated by the fact that the Chinese and 
Arabs play a very important role in Indo- 
nesia’s economic life, which allows these 
groups to exercise an influence far out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. Al- 
though a detailed study of all these ethnic 
differences would run into many volumes, it 
might, perhaps, be possible to suggest briefly 
an outline of the many sources of social con- 
flict in the Indies, which in the absence of 
an indigenous national unity constitute a 
major stumbling block in the present settle- 
ment of the Indonesian problem. 


I 


Many of the social conflicts in Indonesia 
today are the result of the process of accul- 
turation on the part of the various ethnic 
groups with respect to Western civilization. 
Contact with the West often buttressed 
ethnic seclusiveness and drove Indonesians 
into opposing camps for economic or politi- 
cal reasons. The progress that has been 
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made toward Westernization varies sharply 
among the people of Indonesia. According to 
the census of 1930 only 6 per cent of the na- 
tive Indonesian group was literate, for ex- 
ample, but the greatest number of literates 
was found in Java, where, according to a re- 
cent Republican estimate, more than 88 per 
cent of the people are literate. In some of the 
vast and uncultivated regions of Borneo or 
New Guinea native illiteracy is often as high 
as roo per cent. Yet literacy alone, though 
usually 'a good index of cultural advance, is 
not an entirely satisfactory standard. Ur- 
banization also accounts for the significant 
cultural changes in the life of the average 
Indonesian over the past century. The cities 
offer the native the best opportunity to ad- 
just himself to modern society and to ac- 
quire some of the tools of the Western world. 
Contact with technical inventions unknown | 
in his village, with press, radio, and cinema, 
and with the economic opportunities which 
the city affords, results—just as in the West 
—in a growing sense of superiority which the 
city dweller entertains over what he con- 
temptuously calls orang desa (“village 
people’’).4 Though often only half-literate, 
the city nazive after a while acquires a 
veneer of sophistication plus that danger- 
ously small amount of uncritical knowledge 
which makes him an easy prey to nationalist 
agitation. This is borne out by the role 
which organized labor plaved in the cities in 
the development of Indonesian nationalism.5 
Nationalist sentiment was practically un- 
known in the rural areas -until the recent 
revolution. 

Within the ethnic group itself, then, there 
has occurred a split. Yet those that feel eth- 
nic affinity feel it strongly and do not hesi- 
tate to make it a basis of political action. ` 
The Sundanese feel themselves different 


4 Cf. this sentiment in some recent novels written 
in Malay by young Indonesian authors: Marah 
Roesli, Sit Noerbaja (Weltevreden: Balai Poestaka, 
1922), pp. 15-17, and Abdul Moeis, Salak Asoehan 
(Weltevreden: Balai Poestaka, 1932), pp. 66 ff. 


£J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, “Vakbeweging (In- 
landsche),” Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie 
(2d ed.; The Hague: Nijhoff, 1935), VIZ (Aanvul- 

lingen), 430-24. 
= Rize, 
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from the Javanese and from the Madurese, 
and yet these three groups live and work to- 
gether all over Java. The Dutch have fos- 
tered such distinctions in two ways: first, 
through the development of the adat law 
system; second, and more recently, through 
an attempt to make of Indonesia a federal 
state, allowing each ethnic minority to be- 
come a separate negara (“state”) within the 
framework of a larger union. The adat law 
system, developed by the Dutch roughly 
around the turn of the century, sought to 
recognize indigenous customs, often dating 
from the Hindu-Javanese period of Indo- 
nesian history (A.D. 100-1498), within the 
larger context of Dutch law.® An exceedingly 
complicated system of adat law “circles” was 
developed by the Dutch judiciary, each 

“circle” applying to a definite area or ethnic 
unit of the archipelago and attempting to 
reconcile a minimum of Dutch standards of 
justice with local native customs. The 
Dutch government has generally mein- 
tained a policy of dualism in the law and has 
with the aid of eminent scholars sought to 
make native law flexible and alive.’ This did 
not occur without frequent opposition from 
other scholarly quarters, which maintained 
that native progress would be hindered 
rather than aided by the preservation of the 
adat, and which pointed to rapid Westerni- 
zation as the prerequisite of further devel- 
opment.’ Combined with the low level of 
literacy the adat law policy of the Dutch 
government prevented the Indonesian 
masses in the archipelago from reaching a 
level of national consciousness. And when a 
spirit of nationalism did begin to manifest 
itself in the various areas of the region, it 
was often a sentiment so narrow and con- 
fined that it sowed the seeds of political 
sectionalism and differentiation at a time 
when unity and singleness of purpose were 
urgently required. 

- 6C., van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrecht van Neder- 
landsch-Indte (3 vols.; Amsterdam: Berg, 1931-33), 
I, 23-104. 

7 Cf. B. Ter Haar, “Halverwege de Nieuwe Adat- 
rechtpolitiek,’’ Koloniale Studien, I (1939), 1 ff. 
8], A. Nederburgh, Heofdstukken over Adatrecht, 

Part I (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1933), pp. 18-36. 
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When the Dutch in 1046 fully realized 
that the Indonesian republic, which claimed 
sovereignty over Java, Sumatra, and Madu- 
ra, was there to stay, their entire colonial 
policy was directed toward placing a new 
emphasis upon the spirit of sectionalism 
which they themselves had helped to foster. 
While negotiations with the Republic were 
still in progress, the Dutch established pup- 


. pet states all through the former island em- 


pire, conducted hasty plebescites and 
played into the hands of local opportunists, 
who preferred to become the first in thétr 
little villages rather than the second in the 
Rome of a united Indonesia embracing all 
the archipelago. In this fashion the state of 
East Indonesia was created, as were the 
states of Madura, West Java, East Sumatra, 
etc. In countless conferences which were 
conducted to determine the “will of the 
people” this basic sectionalism was aug- 
mented as a part of Dutch divide-and-rule 
policy in the Indies. As a result conflicts be- 
tween Indonesians belonging to different 
ethnic groups were carried over into political 
life and constitute today a major obstacle 
in the ultimate unification of the entire area. 
For example, the fact that Dutch policy fos- 
tered resentment in West Java among the 
Sundanese population of that region against 
the Javanese leaders of the Indonesian re- 
public was In a very real sense the reason 
why West Java was lost to the republic. 
Sundanese intellectuals seemingly resented 
the fact that so few of their ranks had found 
a, place in the new Indonesian government, 
which they believed to be dominated exclu- 
sively by people from Middle Java.? In 
Sumatra too, one can now witness the spec- 
tacle of ethnic differences preventing politi- 
cal unity and in the Moluccas this sense of 
seclusiveness on the part cf native leaders 
frequently led to internal political crises, 
which the Dutch in the capacity of colonial 


? Overdijkink, op. cit. (Nieuwe Feiten, pp. 43-46, 
and Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question, Report to the Security Council on Political 
Develapments in Western Java, S/7z9, Security 
Council Official Records, Third Year, Suoplement for 
June, 1948, pp. 18 ff. 
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sovereign could easily have prevented.” 
Perhaps the most interesting case of this ele- 
ment of ethnic seclusiveness in the modern 
Inconesian world can be found in New 
Guinea, proverbially backward and uncul- 
tivated, with a population which in many 
respects has not yet reached a level of cul- 
ture higher than the Stone Age. When the 
«Dutch returned to New Guinea after the 
Alliéd recapture of the ports of Merauke and 
Fakfak, they were met by a delegation of 
gNew Guinea Papuans, dressed in ill-fittmg 
Western clothes, who informed them that 
they acted as spokesmen for New Guinea’s 
national aspirations and that the Dutch 
henceforth no longer should refer to the 
area’s inhabitants as ‘‘Papuans,”’ but rather 
as “Irians” I" | 
Despite the adat law and the policy of fed- 
eralism, Westernization is yet the great fac- 
tor in the assimilation process of all these 
different groups; it constitutes nothing less 
than the common ground on which all as- 
pirations can be reconciled and the sense of 
sectional differentiation be replaced by a 
sense of national unity. Modern national- 
-ism, as the Indonesian experiences it today, 
is in itself a Western phenomenon, anc often 
Indonesian nationalism is expressed in terms 
of a complete negation of the historical and 
cultural past of an ethnic group. The island 
oi Bali, for example, may certainly be re- 
garded as an area with a specific and unique 
(Hindu) culture, which has continued to 
exist, despite conquest and sweeping eco- 
nomic changes, for centuries. Here again the 
Dutch, upon their zeturn after the defeat 
of the Japanese, met with a different outlook 
on the part of the population. Balinese lead- 
ers demanded that the re-establishment of 
Dutch education on the island occur strictly 
along Western lines and that all Dutch at- 
tempts at ‘‘Balinization” of schools on the 
island—a specific feature of prewar days— 
‘be ended at once.” And recently a Javanese 


w27, W. Levij, “Twee Jaar Oost-Indonesie,” 
Indonesie, XI (1949), 429-45. 

n D, de Vries, Culturele Aspecten in de Ver- 
houding Nederland-Indonesie (Amsterdam: Vrij 
Nederland, 1948), p- 84. 


student expressed the problem as follows: 
“If the Dutch actually had followed an as- 
similation policy, then we Indonesians 
would have been better equipped to take up 
our own place in the modern world.” The 
traditional nonassimilation policy of the 
Dutch is now bitterly denounced in the na- 
tive nationelist world, and, indeed, on rea- 
sonable grounds. Nationalists have pointed 
out that the introduction of a Western econ- 
omy and technology in a formerly agrarian 
precapitalistic society brought about grave 
disturbances In the native world, which 
could be solved only if the Indonesian were 
as soon as possible completely adjusted to 
Western life. A lingering deference for na- 
tive customs merely retarded that adjust- 
ment and created the unfortunate paradox 
of an existence which economically had to 
adjust itself to Western conditions but 
which socially and culturally was encour- 
aged to remain In many respects on a 
medieval level.74 

This paradox is reflected in another social 
conflict of zhe first magnitude in the new In- 
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donesia: the clash of the old regent aristocra- . 


cy, maintained by the Dutch in the native 
branch of the civil service, and the nonaris- 
tocratic but Westernized Indonesian intel- 
lectuals aspiring to political leadership. 
Since the seventeenth century the Dutch in 
their administration followed a principle of 
indirect rule, i.e, allowing the native to be 
governed by his own village chieftains and 
nobility. As indigenous society in the Indies 
upon the arrival of the Dutch was in many 
respects aristocratic, this policy was highly 
effective. The Dutch preferred to rule behind 
the scenes, and the lowest Dutch civil serv- 


ant regarded his native colleagues in the ad-. 


mJ. van Baal, “De Westerse Beschaving als 
Constante Factor in het Hedendaagse Acculturatie- 
proces,” Indonesie, XI (1948), 131. 


13 Cited in G. W. Locher, “Inleidende Beschou- 
wingen over de Ontmoeting van Oost en West in 
Indonesie,” Indonesie, XI (1949), 548. 


14 Çf. in this connection the article by the Indo- 
nesian nationalist Sutan Siahrir, ‘Our Nationalism 
and Its Substance: Freedom, Social Justice and 
Human Dignity,” “Voice of Free Indonesia,” 
April 27, 1346; May 4, 1946; May 18, 19469 
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ministrative apparatus as so many “younger 
brothers.”*5 This native aristocracy main- 
tained itself in power hereditarily and with 
the approval of the Dutch as an integral 
part of the Dutch civil service. But in the 
twentieth century, with the greater diffusion 
of wealth and with greater economic and 
educational opportunity, there came into 
existence a class of native commoners who 
from an educational point of view were as 
qualified to become absorbed in the govern- 
mental apparatus as the mere regents yet 
were prevented by the autocratic character 
of Dutch colonial policy from reaching any- 
thing but the lowest positions in the admin- 
istration or in social life. Since the ranks of 
the native aristocracy were closed and since 
very little opportunity. was afforded these 
intellectuals (whom one authority described 
as “burning with a desire to govern’’»), the 
flames of nationalism could but be fanned 
ever higher. Furthermore, as early as the 
turn of the century the class of regents had 
steadily declined; its members were certain- 
ly not the most capable elements in native 
society, and the resentment grew deeper.’’ 
Dutch attempts to give the native aristoc- 
racy a shot in the arm failed, and by 1940 
the regents were like so many parasites on 
the social body. The Dutch persistently ig- 
nored nationalist demands for greater par- 
ticipation by the nonaristocratic intellectual 
world in political life. As late as 1940, for 
example, a special government investigation 


1s J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India: A Study of 
Plural Economy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1942), pp- 292-93. 

16 F, M. Baron van Asbeck, “Indonesie in Azie,’? 
Indonesie, I (1947), 15 ff. 

7 Raden Ario Hadiningrat, “De Achteruitgang 
van het Prestige der Inlandsche Hoofden en de 
Middelen om Daarin Verbetering te Brengen,” 
Tijdschrift Voor ket Binnenlandsch Bestuur, XVII 
(1899), 367 ff., and C. Snoucx Hurgronje, “De In- 
landsche Bestuursambtenaren op Java,” De Gids, 
IX (1908), 211 ff. One Dutch official described the 
native regents as “barely capable of performing the 
simplest of duties and then only under the guidance 
of their Dutch colleagues” (J. H. Nieuwenhuis, 
“Kan het Aantal Controleurs Bij het Binnen- 
landsch Bestuur op Java en Madoera Worden 
Ingekrqmpen?” De Indische Gids, I [1908], 583). 
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committee making an inquiry into the 
wishes of the Indonesian population could 
report: 

An issue, which perennially created the 
deepest resentment, as it is celled, is the small 
number of Indonesians, who are regarded as 
capable of fulfilling the higher functions. The 
Government should have mare confidence in 
the capacities of Indonesian intellectuals. Even, 
if the choice were limited, the Government 
should be willing to take a risk, even if matters 
were handled less capably by Dutch standards. 
What would be lost in quality, would be ade» 
quately offset by appreciation and confidence.*® 


With the establishment of a iederated union 
of Indonesian states, the greater section of 
the native aristocracy will be removed from 
its former positions of prestige, and since 
Indonesian nationalism is intensely demo- 
cratic this large section of the more educated 
part of the population as a class in the pos- 
session of a genuine tradition and cultural 
heritage is not likely to allow itself to be ab- 
sorbed in the social framework of the new 
state. Tt is true that, recently, outstanding 
nobles—even princes such.zs the Sultans 
of Djokjakarta and Pontianek—have iden- 
tified themselves completely with the more 
extreme nationalist aspirations, but these 
are but exceptions. The greazer part of the 
native aristocracy has a desperate stake in 
the colonial status quo and hes identified it- 
self with specifically Dutch interests. 

In those areas of the archipelago where 
the process of Westernization has only bare- 
ly begun, a sense of ethnic differentiation on 
the part of the‘population has opened new 
sources of conflict. As groups by themselves, 
many sections of the Indonesian population 
do not feel the slightest cultural kinship, 
particularly if they have lived in a prolonged 
state of isolation, such as the head-hunting 
river Dyaks of Borneo or the fiercely inde- 
pendent mountain Papus of the interior of 
New Guinea. The polyandrous Menang- 


18 Verslag van de Commissie tot Bestudeering van 
Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen, Ingesteld bij Gouverne- 
mentsbesluit van 14 September 1940, No. IX/KAB 
(Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1940), IL 23. This report 
is usually referred to as ‘‘Report Visman,” after the 
name of the chairman of the committee. 
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kabaus of middle Sumatra, who for centu- 
ries have lived in an agrarian society under 
an aristocratic form of village government, 
are not likely to feel any immediate sympa- 
thy for the way of life of the monogamous, 
democratic, and seafaring Madurese, and 
neither of these groups could entertain any 
affmity in turn with the Christianized forest- 
dwelling Toradjas of Celebes. Since through- 
dut the archipelago Dutch policy of indirect 
rule and a maximum of local government 
(especially in the more distant islands) tend- 
wi to confirm this seclusiveness, Dyaks as 
well as Papus, Menangkabaus, Madurese, 
Toradjas, and countless other groups can see 
in the tumultuous political events occurring 
around them very little that would be im- 
mediately beneficial to them. Asa result, the 
few native intellectuals in these areas that 
have seized with Dutch blessing the helm of 
the “State of Madura,” or the “Council of 
Menangkabau,” realize that they, in the 
eyes of their less-tutored fellow-inhabitants 
might easily come to be regarded as mere 
substitutes for the Dutch government offi- 
clals. The great difficulty on the part o7 In- 
donesian leaders is, then, first cf all to win 
the confidence and the support of their own 
people. That they have not succeeded is 
amply evidenced by the countless Indo- 
nesians of all groups who during the recent 
military action against the republic on Java 
and Sumatra welcomed the returning Dutch 


and refused to go inland into republican - 


territory though they were free to do so. 
But, in gaining this confidence, Indonesian 
leaders in the different parts of the archi- 
pelago have begun teappeal to this sense of 
ethnic differentiation, thereby underscoring 
a social conflict which already loomed omi- 
nously on the political horizon. 


Indonesian intellectuals as leaders of 
state constitute nothing less than a foreign 
enclave in their own land, with whom the 
rest of the population feels sympathy but no 
strong bond hallowed by tradition. The av- 
erage Indonesian peasant or fisherman, hav- 
ing strong ties with his native community 
and imbued with a deep sense of piety and 
respect for the traditions that govern his 
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group, has exhibited little desire thus far to 
participate actively in the construction of a 
new nation. His few economic wants can 
only with great difficulty be extended in 
scope (as the Dutch realized): once his needs 
are filled he 1as little desire to produce more 
in order to increase his wealth or profit.” 
His life is largely static, devoid of any strife: 
toto tentrem (“peace and order in harmony”) 
constitute his objectives.” In contrast with 
this stands the modern, Western-educated 
Indonesian, characterized by a militant na- 
tionalism, a strong belief in organization, 
and a deep conviction in the possibilities of 
“social engineering.” Above all, this group 
stands averse to “peace and harmony”; 
rather, it-idealizes struggle and revolution. 
Their nationalism demands a national epic 
of war. As a result the Indonesian word 
perdjoangan (“fight”) has become exceed- 
ingly popular. It never fails to appear in po- 
litical addresses, and the progress of land 
and people is always indicated by this term. 
“One fights always and for everything, with 
words and weapons, for liberty and emanci- 
pation, for a parliament and the laboring 
classes, for self-improvement and the youth 
movement.’! Berdjoan teroes (“continue the 
fight”) is the modern objective, superim- 
posed upon the old. 

A final problem which arises out of the 
acculturation process in the native world is 
connected with the distinct anticapitalistic 
character of a large section of the Indonesian 
nationalist movement. The term “anticapi- 
talist” here aas not only an economic but a 
social conno<ation as well. The failure to af- 
ford native intellectuals an opportunity to 
employ their talents more fully in adminis- 
trative and social life, and the great cleavage 
that separated the Dutch from the average ` 
native economically, led early to the pre- 
dominant sccialistic character of the Indo- 
nesian nationalist movement. Dutch coloni- 


19 J. H. Boeke, The Evolution of the Netkerlands 
Indies Economy (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944), pp. 4 ff. 


2 B. H. Viekke, Nusantara (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 324- 


21 van Baal, op. cit., p. 120. 
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al rule and capitalism to the average Indo- 
nesian mind became one and the same thing; 
if one opposed the former, one also fought 
the latter. As early as 1918 the Sarekat 
_ Islam, a major nationalist party, condemned 
the evils of “Western capitalism” in its plat- 
form.” Today the outstanding nationalist 
leader, Soetan Sjahrir, has indicated that he 
is a socialist first and a nationalist second 
and. that to him colonial capitalism and 
“fascist colonial rule” are one and the same 
thing. Throughout the history of the na- 
tionalist movement there runs like a red 
thread the expressed opposition to the eco- 
nomic structure of Dutch colonial society. 
In his often desperate desire to oppose the 
Dutchman on all grounds the Indonesian 
nationalist has more than once found him- 
self in the company of the agents of Moscow. 
When in the present century native econom- 
ic life was developing itself more rapidly, it 
often collided headlong with established 
Dutch and Chmese financial interests. In 
this struggle the Indonesian entrepreneur 
usually lost, and nationalist resentment be- 
came inevitably wedded to a demand for 
greater economic opportunity and equality. 
Again a government report of 1920 presents 
the evidence: 


The heart of the native movement is: the 
effort to remove the hampering competiticn of 
non-native capitalist concerns by endeavour- 
ing to end the entire non-native domination, 
` politically as well as economically. The core of 
the nationalist movement is therefore the revolt 
of the productive powers of early capitalist na- 
tive society against the economic and political 
domination of “foreign” capital. There is, 
therefore, no actual connection between mod- 
ern socialism and the present native move- 


_ ment,’ 


The Dutch bourgeois entrepreneur in his 
role of colonial overlord thus managed to in- 


a2 Mededeelingen der Regeering Omtrent Enkele 
Onderwerpen van Algemeen Belang, rọrọ (Weltev- 
reden: Landsdrukkerij, 1919), p. 2. 

a3 Soetan Sjahrir, Onze Strijd (Batavia: Frins, 
1947). 

24 Mededecelingen der Regeering Omtrent Enkele 
Onderwerpen van Algemeen Belang, 1920 (Weltev- 
reden: Landsdrukkerij, 1920), p. 14. 
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stil in the mind of the Indonesian a lingering 
dislike for his type of capitalism. Whether 
this dislike will remain, only the future can 
foretell. But the anticapitalism of many In- 
donesian nationalists should be understood 
both as a social conflict, in the sense that it 
reflects a declining colonial relationship, and 
as a specifically economic demand. It should 
especially be viewed in terms of the Indo- 
nesian’s frustrated effort to acquire thetech* 
niques of Western economy, as part of the 
process of Westernization itself. The few In- 
donesian capitalists of any importance wl 
have attained a measure of success in their 
enterprises since 1945 are perennially in con- 
flict not only with the nationalist govern- 
ment but with large sections of a distrustful 
population in their own world. 


I 


Approximately one-half of that section of 
the population in Indonesia which was clas- 
sified by law as “European” is composed of 
persons of mixed blood, the Eurasians or 
Indo-Europeans (Indos). This is by no 
means the total number of Eurasians. Care- 
ful studies would show that in many native 
Indonesians there also flows some Dutch 
blood, but these persons through the pres- 
sure of economic life and social custom have 
remained in the purely “native” category, 
although assimilation with the European 
groups, upon due presentation of genealogi- 
cal proof, as well as through so-called “vol- 
untary acceptance” of Dutch law, occurs 
regularly. Dutch law usually regarded the 
offspring of a Dutchman and a native moth- 
er as “European,” and on the surface the 
Eurasian would not be expected to encoun- 
ter much difficulty in his adjustment to the 
European world. 

The fact of the matter is that the full- 
blood Dutch as a class have never regarded 
the Indo as their equal, and consequently 
the latter has found himself socially, but 
especially economically, outside the Euro- 
pean orbit of society. His frequent inability 
to speak the Dutch tongue so fluently, his 
different cultural background, together with 
a certain sense of apathy, made the Indo in 
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Dutch eyes an inferior being, tc whom at 
best the lesser positions in the administra- 
tive and professional world could be in- 
trusted. As long as native emancipation 
occurred but slowly, the average Indo was 
yet very well off. Many of them were de- 
scendants of very wealthy Dutch planters 
and in possession of considerable property. 
If they lived in the cities theirs were usually 
the médest but sufficiently rewarding posi- 
tions of clerk or subaltern official. But after 
the middle of the previous century, with the 
ever-increasing number of educated natives, 
the Indo-European class came in bitter com- 
petition with the purely native elemeni of 
the population.” Their large estates went 
bankrupt or were taken over by the more 
efficient modern planters, organizations, and 
companies; their berths in the civil service 
came to be increasingly occupied by West- 
ernized and educated natives. In an often 
desperate struggle for existence, which 
chiefly manifested itself in the first three 
decades of the present century, tae Eurasian 
found a new sense of unity, but a unity put- 
side the class of Europeans. Conscious of his 
mixed blood and his curious position in a 
society which was as much his by birthright 
as it was the native’s, the Eurasian added 
yet another source of social conflict to the 
Indonesian world. With the foundation of 
the Indo Europeesch Verbond, the Eurasisn 
entered the political arena. This group: be- 
came one of the most influential organiza- 
tions in the Volksraad (‘‘People’s Council’), 
a body with advisory and legisletive powers 
in Indonesia founded in 1919. The I.E.V. 
championed in the course of time such proj- 
ects as the granting of landownership to 
the Eurasian,” combatec? racial discrimina- 
tion, provided scholarships and study funds 
for needy and deserving Eurasian students, 
and actively organized poor relief and other 
welfare programs during the depression. 
Though overtly loyal to the Dutch govern- 
ment and the crown, the LE.Y. gradually 


2s Wertheim, “The Indo-European Problem in 
Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, XX (1947), 293- 


2H, C. Zentgraaff, “De Indo-Landsdienaar,” 
Koioniaale Studien, XX (1932), 31 ff. 
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became a rather seclusive organization, in 
which a sense of differentiation was aug- 
mented rather than effaced. 

Yet in many cases the everage Eurasian 
often led himself to believe that his interests 
lay with the indigenous segment of the popu- 
lation—European as well as native. His po- 
litical convictions consequently seemed fre- 
quently to be fluctuating. At one time—in 
the early twenties, when Indonesian nation- 
alism was still in its infancy—the Indo be- 
lieved that his destiny was bound up not 
only with the purely native population but 
also with the Europeans who made their 
permanent homes in the Indies, the so- 
called blijvers. This had been the basic po- 
litical philosophy of the Indische Partij, an 
organization founded by a talented Eura- 
sian, Douwes Dekker. With the enforced ex- 
ile of Dekker, the decline of the party, and 
the effects of the depression the Indo came 
to regard himself as standing completely 
apart from any other group.”* Then in the 
thirties, as a result of the work of the I.E.V. 
and the attzinment of a larger amount of 
equality with the European, the Eurasian 
allowed his sympathies to swerve toward the 


37 Under the agrarian law of 1871, natives were 
given full and exclusive property title to all the 
land in Indonesia so far as it was not directly in 
government hands. Long-term leases with Europeans 
and “foreign orientals” could be concluded, how- 
ever, provided the contracts are supervised by the 
government. This attempt to protect the native 
led to a steep decline in the economic we-fare of 
the Eurasians. With the rise of native competition 
in the administration and the professions and at th2 
tail end of the depression which had forced Eurasian 
living standards to a new low, the government 
ordered an irvestigation as to the feasibility ct 
granting landownership to the Indo-European 
group. The committee charged with this inquiry 
concluded thaz grants of property title would indeed 
increase the Eurasian’s welfare but also voiced 
the fear that from other Europeans end from the 
Chinese similer demands would be made (cf. Vers- 
lag van de Commissie Voor hes Grondbezit ven Indc- 
Europeanen (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1935), pp. 
135 ff. For two years the government took no ac- 
tion and then at the time of the general economic 
upswing announced that it had dropped the matter 
altogether. 


a8 J. Th. Koks, De Indo (Amsterdam: van Nijgh, 
1932), pp. 42 ff. e 
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Dutch. A curious example of this change 
was the popularity in some Eurasian circles 
of the Nationaal Socialistische Beweging (the 
fascist party modeled after Hitler’s Nazis) 
and the Vaderlandsche Club (“Patriotic 
Club”’—an organization of colonial die- 
hards, committed to an unwavering adher- 
ence to the colonial status quo), both organi- 
zations that represented the philosophy of 
“keep the native down.” Despite this dal- 
liance with fascism, the greater majority of 
Eurasians enthusiastically supported the 
Dutch side in the second World War—as 
did many Indonesians. But with the cut- 
break of the revolution and the impending 
establishment of independence, the position 
of the Eurasians has become exceedingly 
dificult. The Indo has generally looked 
down. on the native Indonesian, and the lat- 
ter has seldom made any bones about his 
contempt for the former, this especially be- 
ing the case among the native intellectual 
world. In the tumultuous days following the 
declaration of Indonesian independence, 
many natives committed acts of atrocity 
upon the Eurasian minority, whom they 
accused of being hand in glove with the 
Dutch “colonial overlords.” A Dutch parlia- 
mentary committee in 1946 reported after 
an on-the-spot investigation i in this connec- 
tion: 

All during the war against the Japanese, this 
group (i.e. the Eurasians) has shown character 
and when the war was over they unanimously 
wanted a tie between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. This group is not unfavorably in- 
clined to the independence of Indonesia within 
the unity of the Netherlands Kingdom, but it 
is afraid of getting into a desperate situation 
should the “Repoeblik Indonesia” be ac- 
© knowledged. 

The supporters of this republic are not kinaly 
disposed towards this group to put it mildly. It 
is accused of a kindly disposition towards the 
Dutch; at the time of the attacks on women’s 
and children’s camps, which happened in the 

first period of the republic, many outrages 
against Indo-Europeans living outside the 
camps are said to have taken place.79 


29 The Report of the Parliamentary Commission 
(States-General) Dutch East Indies (The Hague: 
de Hofstad,"1946), P. 35. 
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The roots of the Eurasian problem in Indo- 
nesia, as Koks and Wertheim have shown,?° 
are connected with the Indo’s self-cultivated 
myth of his inherent superiority over both 
the natives and the Dutch. In the process of 


_colonial emancipation inaugurated by the 


Dutch since the turn of the century, the 
Indo has readily taken part, but always with 
the expressed hope that one day he would 
take the place of the Hollander. As a result, ` 
Eurasians could criticize the Dutch govern- 
ment severely for not granting more autop- | 
my to the Indonesians, and yet their de- 
mands did not coincide with those of native 
nationalists, for the Indo r2fused to become 
absorbed into the native society to which he 
feels himself superior.** At the same time, 
the Indo has felt that he knows the native 
better than does the Dutch immigrant 
(whom he contemptuously calls ¢ofok) and is 
more qualified to guide him. But since many 
Eurasians are intellectually and economi- 
cally not on a par with the majority of In- 
donesian intellectuals, this desire to take 
the leadership once the Dutch have depart- 
ed would be a practical impossibility. These 
frustrated hopes of the Indo, coupled to the 
often deep contempt which the native feels 
toward him constitutes a source of conflict 
which repeatedly in recent months has flared 
up into bloody riots and has made of the 
Eurasian group in the islands the strongest 
supporter of Dutch conservatism—this, of 
course, purely for reasons of self-interest. 
As an Indo journalist recently put it: “If the 
Dutch leave for good, we Eurasians will go 
under; there’s simply» no place for us any 
more.” It will be almost impossible, given 
the fanatical sentiment of rationalism that 
pervades the nati¥e world, to adjust some 
million persons to the concept that complete 
assimilation with the native, upon whom 
they look down, constitutes the only road to 
survival. 

3° Koks, op. cit., pp. 57 f., and Wertheim, Het 
Sociologisch Karakter van de 'ndo-Maatschappij 
(inaugural address) (Amsterdam: van Hien, 1947) W4 

3 H. Sjaardema, “One View on the Position of 


the Eurasian in Indonesian Society,” Far Eastern 


Quarterly, V (1946), 174-75. 
3 G. W. van Son in De Tijd, Jenuary 23, state 
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_ Inno case has the process ò? assimilation 
and the development of a measure of cul- 
tural unity been so difficult as in the case of 
the-Chinese minority in Indonesia. This is 

_ due, first of all, to the influential economic 
position of the Chinese in the East Indian 
world and, second, to a conscious effort on 

» the part of this group to maintain and even 
develop what are regarded as unique cul- 
tural traits (reverence for tradition, family 
4°, religion, etc.). Long before the coming 
of the white man in Indonesia the Chinese 
established contact with the trading centers 
of the archipelago. Like the representatives 
of the Brahman-Hindu civilizations of South 
India, the Chinese at no time were interested 
in anything but peaceful commercial con- 
tacts with the Indonesian world. With the 
establishment of Dutch political sovereignty 
in the archipelago the commercial in- 
terests of the Chinese were given due rec- 
ognition; gradually the Dutch realized 
that this minority constituted an indispen- 
sakle economic asset to their colonization 
attempts. The entire retail trace, from cloth 
to agricultural implements (carried by trav- 
elmg Chinese merchants inland), craftsman- 
ship in the cities, moneylending and bank- 
ing, all came largely to be concentrated in 
Chinese hands.33 Living in specially con- 
structed ghettos, the Chinese constituted an 
enclave in a heterogeneous society in which 
their shrewdness and patience in financial 
dealings and their self-imposed seclusiveness 
engendered, first, respect, then suspicion, 
fear, and ultimately hatred. Countless 
bloody explosions against the Chinese mi- 
nority, often caused or condoned by tactless 
or envious civil servant8, mar the record of 
Dutch colonial policy.34 Through the cen- 


33 Cf. generally L. C. van Sardick, Chinezen 
Buiien China (Amsterdam: Sluyters, 1927), pp. 
14 ff.;5 W. Cator, The Economic Position of the 
Chinese in the Netherlands Indies (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1935), chap. i; Ong Eng Die, 
Chinezen in Nederlandsch-Indie: Socografie van een 
Indonesische Bevolkingsgroep (Amsterdam: van 
Hien, 1036), pp. 15-35; and J. L. Vieming, Het 
Chineesche Zakenleven in Nederlandsch-Indie \(Ba- 
tavia: Kolff, 1926), pp. 18 ff. 


turies this feeling of being unwanted, of be- 
ing an alien culturally as well as socially, 
caused the Chinese to give free rein to a 
ruthless rapacity in the struggle for survival; 
as moneylenders and as tollkeepers in In- 
donesia, their record until recent times has 
often been one of unparalleled extortion ard 
inhumanity. Recent administrators have 
again and again pointed out that the eco- 
nomic hold of the Chinese on the Indies is a 
stifling one, preventing native enterprise 
from reaching any measure of self-sufficiency 
unless it Ee with determined government 
aid.35 Tt should not be forgotten that the 
first major Indonesian nationalist party 
(Sarekat Islam) was born as the result of an 
attempt by Indonesian entrepreneurs to 
break the hold of monopoly of Chinese 
traders in the batik (printed cloth) indus- 
try.3° As in the case of the Eurasian minor- 
ity, the wave of terrorism that followed the 
establishment of the Indonesian republic 
was also directed against the Chinese and 
the destruction and expropriation of Cki- 
nese propezty—especially in the interlor— 
re-echoed in the recent irate demands of the 
Chinese delegate to the United Nations that 
the interests of Chinese nationals be pr- 
tected whatever the outcome of the Ind>- 
nesian dispute. 

The preservation of cultural traits by the 
Chinese minority has also contributed to 
further conflict. The Chinese community in 
Indonesia seems only to lack a sense of 
homogeneous unity, and this because the 
Chinese, having swarmed all over the is- 


34 Ong Eng Die, op. cit, pp. 28 ff. Chinese ex- 
tortion of the native played a significant part in the 
outbreak of the Java war (1825-30), for examp-e; 
cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘Prince Diponegoro, . 
Progenitor of Indonesian Nationalism,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VILI (1949), 440-41. 


3s Wrote Governor-General Dirk Fock in 19¢4: 
“There is a growing need for strict supervision over 
Chinese activities. It is abundantly evident that 
they exercise a very harmful influence in the in- 
terior” (Bescrouwingen-en Voorstellen ter Verbetering 
san de Economische Toestand [The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1904], p. 4). 

36]. Th. Petrus Blumberger, De Nationalistische 
Beweging in Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hagte: 
Nijhoff, 1931), pp. 25 ff. A 
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lands, readily adapted themselves outward- 
ly to the ethnic characteristics of the in- 
digenous groups among whom they lived. 
But the entire group is bound together by 
common customs in private and public lire. 
They celebrate the same feast days, thay 
have the same marriage and funeral rites, 
they are characterized everywhere by their 
strong family ties and sense of piety. Mer- 
riages between Chinese coming irom regions 
in Indonesia which are far apart are un- 
hesitatingly entered into without objection 
from the respective communities. Further- 
more, the Chinese in Indonesia have ce- 
veloped a genuine artistic expression and 
scholarship: there is in existence a very ex- 
tensive Chinese Malay literature, and, ce- 
spite the absence of a profound personal, if 
not mystical, characteristic in Chinese reli- 
gious life, there have been a number of 
Chinese religious leaders in the Indies with 
creeds composed of elements belonging to 
indigenous Islamic tenets and Confucian- 
ism. Family tomb architecture, as exhibited 
by countless Chinese graves in the Indies, 
exhibits a technique and detail unlike that of 
China itself or of Chinese communities else- 
where in' the world. Finally, there is the in- 
fluence of Chinese scholars, who also mi- 
grated to the archipelago primarily as teaca- 
ers of the younger generations and who have 
quickened the pace of a genuine—often 
unique—intellectual life, based on classical 
Chinese culture and tradition.3? The Dutch 
government did not take the slightest inter- 
- est in the cultural life of the Chinese minor- 


ity under its care, at any rate not until the - 


birth of modern China in the present cen- 
tury. Then the policy of indifference 
changed to one of exaggerated care, ard 
with the establishment in 1908 of the West- 
ernized Dutch-Chinese primarv schools a 
beginning was made in bringing the Chinese 
into greater conformity with the rest of the 
Dutch-Indonesian world. This change of 
policy was undoubtedly engendered by the 
new sense of national consciousness on the 
part of modern Chinese as a resuit of China’s 


37 Tjan Tjoe Som, “De Cultureele Positie der 
Chinezen in Indonesie,” Indeneste, I (1947), 53- 
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national awakening and a fear on the part 
of the Dutch authorities that the Chinese in 
the Indies would be carried away by the tide 
of nationalism in their land of origin. 


Thus the reorientation program, a pro- 
gram designed to substitute Western for tra- 
ditional Chinese culture, began early in the 
present century. By and large, this attempt 
failed. For the government did not seem to 
realize that the interest in their own Pan- 
guage and customs taken by the Chinese in 
the Indies would never whclly disappear. 
Even those younger, Indonesia-bcrn Chi-” 
nese, who by way of the Dutch or Dutch- 
Chinese primary, secondary, and higher ed- 
ucation returned as completely Westernized 
intellectuals to the Indies, retained their in- 
terest in Chinese tradition; s a matter of 
fact, it was especially this group who in- 
creasingly began to give an articulate ex- 
pression to the political wishes of the Chi- 
nese community. In the attempt to prevent 
a feeling of national consciousness from de- 
veloping in the Chinese group, Dutch policy 
merely resulted in this consciousness being 
felt all the more, and integration thus be- 
came still more difficult. With the establish- 
ment of the strong Tiong Hwa organization 
the Chinese actively entered into politics. 
The sense of national self-worth which by 
now had fully developed found expression, 
for example, in the perennially voiced de- 
mands that the Chinese be given complete 
legal equality with the Europeans and not be 
classified under the law as “foreign oriental” 
and that all discrimination in swimming 
pools, clubs, arid restaurants be ended.3* 
These demands were especially voiced by 
the younger Chinese intellectuals, while the 
older generation, stilé bearers of the ethos of 
enclave dwellers, were less concerned with 
political affairs and more with the continu- 
ation of a peaceful economic life. The policy 
of Westernization has furthermore resulted, 
in that many Chinese are now unable to 
speak, write, or read the Chinese language, 
while yet preserving cultural ties with Chi- 
nese tradition and religious practice. The 


38 Report Visman, I, 24. 
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Chinese community today is disintegrating 
rather than integrating as the Dutch had 
originally hoped. The poverty-stricken Chi- 
nese laborers that still flood the Indies year- 
ly add to the difficulties of readjustment in 
the modern Indonesian state. During recent 
conferences held by the Dutch to determine 
the will of the population in Indonesia, Chi- 
nese intellectuals, though sympathetic to 
” Indenesian nationalist aspirations, indicated 
that the new political settlement should give 
the Chinese minority individual recognition, 
“specially economically. The desire for as- 
similation was never voiced.39 
A similar demand was made by spokes- 
men for the Arab group, in which a sense of 
ditferentiation is perhaps even stronger. The 
Arab minority in Indonesia has never num- 
bered over four thousand and is primarily 
concentrated in the major ports of Java and 
Sumatra. The majority of them were traders 
in agricultural produce or were agents of 
Arabian import and export firms. Belonging 
to the wealthiest groups among the popula- 
tion, the name of the Arab has, as in the case 
of the Chinese, often stood in bad odor be- 
cause of ruthless moneylending practices. 
Despite the possible affinity of religious ties 
with the Mohammedan section of the native 
population, assimilation between the Arabs 
and the natives has never occurred on any 
appreciable scale. This is first of all due to 
the Arabs themselves, the majority of whom 
look upon their stay in the Indies as a tem- 
porary one. Many of them, after having 
amassed a fortune, returned to the Hedjaz 
or Saudi Arabia.4° While in the Indies, they 
were content with peaceful trade, and few 
made any lasting contacts with the indige- 
nous world. A second reason lies in the curi- 
ous nature of Indonesian Islam. The average 
native is a Moslem in name only, and only 
a small percentage of the native population 
vearly trekked—with government assist- 


39See the report in the Chinese daily Sin Po 
(Batavia), August 15, 1946; cf. also Overdijkink, 
op. cit. (Nieuwe Feiten), pp. 77-78. 

4° Article “Arabieren,” Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsck-Indie, I, 55-56, and the bibliography cited 
therein. 
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ance—to Mecca on pilgrimage.” Further- 
more, Islam has become a specific part 3f 
nationalist agitation: it was at one time re- 
garded as the great unifying element in the 
civilizations of Indonesia, an element that 
distinguished the Indonesian even more 
from the Western Christian. For thaz reason 
the Arabs, unwilling to have their economic 
interests jeopardized, stayed away from 
those centers of Islamic life, which migat 
have brought them into closer contact with 
the native world. This does not mean that 
the Arabs were less devout than were native 
Mohammedans; rather, it signified their re- 
fusal to combine religion with politics. Few 
Arab spokesmen have ever expressed any 
overt sympathy with the native movement, 
and the group as a whole seems to have cul- 
tivated a studious seclusiveness and obscur- 
ity. Whereas there are many studies ən 
other minorities, no treatise has ever been 
written on the socioethnological conditicns 
under which the Arab minority for centuries 
has been able to maintain a leading position 
in Indonesian life. That the government per- 
mitted the Arabs to retain such leading posi- 
tions, despite their refusal to assimilate, was 
in no small measure due to the strong ties of 
friendship and mutual diplomatic interzst 
developed between the East Indies and Sau- 
di Arabia in recent decades. Despite this 
attitude of indifference and seclusiveness, 
few, if anv, cases of actual conflict between 
the Arabs and other population groups are 
on record. The Indonesian had usually sufh-, 
cient respect for the religious standing of the 
Arab (despite the latter’s questionable fi- 
nancial dealings) and the Islamic tradition 
in his own background to leave the Arak to 
his own devices. 

The Armenian and Japanese minorities 
in the Indies—the former very small, the 
latter at one time very considerable—no 


41 J. Eisenberger (Indice en de Bedevcart Maar 
Mekka (Leiden: van Lochem Slaterus, 1928], pp. 
"4-Igi) enumerates the types of government assist- 
ance. 


42 Cf, Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, r940), 
Pp. 317-21. 
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longer play any role of importance in Indo- 
nesian society. The few Armenians, primar- 
ily emploved in the fruit-export business, 
have left Indonesia in the course of the re- 
cent military events. Like the Arabs, their 
interests were exclusively economic, and no 
assimilation occurred. The Japanese mincr- 
ity, before the war perhaps the most dis- 
turbing element in the Indies, has all but 
disappeared, although it is believed that 
scores of Japanese still remain inland either 
as fugitives or as semiofficial advisers to the 
republican government. Their influence 
from a socioethnological point of view is now 
negligible, however. The few Indians in In- 
donesia have also largely returned to their 
homeland since it achieved dominion status. 
A few of this group remian behind in the 
tapestry and curio trade. They have been 
easily assimilated in the past and may be ex- 
pected to be very sympathetic to the aspi- 
rations of the nationalists. 


IV 


Since the establishment of the first forts 
and trading posts by the Dutch East India 
Company early in the seventeenth century 
the Dutch population in Indonesia has been 
divided into two basic groups. This division 
is not based upon different legal classifica- 
tion, nor is it determined by economic 
status. It is first of all cultural, since it em- 
braces a basic difference in modes of life, in 
the concept of the function and future of the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and in the attitude 
taken toward the native. The one group, re- 
ferred to as trekkers came to the Indies to 
make a career in administration, business, 
or the professions. Their life was at all 
_ times directed toward an ultimate return to 
the mother-country, and hence they were 
only concerned with the acquisition of an 
absolute minimum of the modi vivendi of the 
colonial world. Their interest seldom 


43 No study of the ethos of the trekkers as a group 
exists. Perhaps the best insight into their views and 
mode of life is afforded by the collection of essays 
by the outstanding Dutch novelist, poet, and critic 
Edgar Du Perron, Indies Memorandum (Amster- 
dam: Het Zwarte Schaap, 1947), pp. 7-138. 
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reached a level higher than the number of 
decimal points on their income-tax figures, 
while politically and socially they stood in- 
variably on the side of die-hard colonialism. 
Despite occasional gestures of progressivism 
in colonial life, this group was at all times 
convinced that the Dutch should—whatever 
the name given to the arrangement po- 
litically—-remain master of the islands and 
keep control of Indonesia’s natura] re“ 
sources. Their attitude toward native aspi- 
rations and more particularly toward the na- 
tionalist movement was best described if 
the words of a Dutch newspaper editor in 
Batavia, as “that of a man who discovers a 
snake in his bed—he strikes wildly about 
him.”44 This group was willing to promote 
education and raise the standard of living 
of the native, but always on the basis of the 
old colonial status quo. Imperceptibly all 
new immigrants tended to fall under the 
spell of this philosophy. Even those who 
came from very humble surroundings in 
Holland often tended to assume the air of 
the colonial overlord, and very few escaped 
the desire to play the toean besar (“big 
man”), The result of this attitude upon the 
awakening native world might well be im- 
agined. Much of the belligerent agitation on 
the part of early nationalists was perhaps an 
unconscious reaction to the sense of inferior- 
ity daily instilled in the minds of Indonesian 
intellectuals. In a revealing passage from his 
diary, Sutan Sjahrir, the great Indonesian 
statesman, has recorded the effect: of this 
atmosphere upon a returning young Indo- 
nesian, who had spent years in Europe: 


He is experiencing the first conflicts. You 
really can’t blame the Europ2ans that they 
can’t understand by looking at his face that 
he has become used to being treated with full 
equality as in Europe, that he can’t feel inferior 
to them as a human being. He is discharged be- 
cause he “has too much cheek,” remains unem- 
ployed for months. Slowly he is forced to be- 
come “smarter.” By participating in the life 
around him he is becoming conscious of the fact 
that he is a “native,” he looses his “free and 
easy” Dutch manners and unconsciously begins 


44 Cited in Vandenbosch, of. cit., p. 333. 
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to step aside whenever he meets a European on 
the street.4s 
The other group of Europeans in the Indies 
have usually been called blijvers (“those that 
remain”). Through their life in often remote 
and uncivilized areas of the archipelago, 
through their relationship with the native 
world itself, through ties of blood, this group 
has become as much part of the Indonesian 
eworld as the natives themselves. After hav- 
ing spent many years in the tropics amassing 
a fortune, many blijvers felt that their home- 
land had become but a vague memory and 
that all their interests were anchored in In- 
donesia. Sympathetic to the demands of the 
native, they easily assimilated but then 
usually found themselves at odds with the 
rest of European society. Many of this group 
included retired colonial soldiers, agricul- 
tural employees, a few planters. Among 
them were also leading figures in the scholar- 
ly world, such as the countless missionaries 
who in their work among a heathen and 
often-backward native group came tc be im- 
bued with an intense zeal to end the misery 
and ignorance in which many of their 
charges dwelled and were at all times very 
sympathetic to nationalist aspirations. At 


45 Indonesische Overpeinzingen (Amsterdam: De 
Bezige Bij, 1945), p. 23. Significant in this connec- 
tion is the following quotation from the Report Vis- 
man, Il, 85, 87, and 9s: “As far as the attitude of 
the European community is concerned, attention 
should be paid to the racial barriers in European 
social life and in public places such as hotels and 
swimming pools. Social contact between persons of 
different race but of the same education is, accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of those questioned 
(by the committee), at,a minimtim....It may be 
said that of all grievances presented to the committee 
those with reference to legal and social discrimina- 
tion were the most intense; differentiation in society 
was felt to be more grievous than that made in the 
eyes of the law.” 
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the same time, many of them were leading 
anthropologists and sociologists. It is par- 
ticularly tkis group which, because of the 
activities o: the trekkers, is now placed in a 
very difficult position. The distrust of the 
white man has become so great that friend or 
foe alike is often forced to leave. In this re- 
spect the Elijvers are in the position of the 
Eurasians but without the myth of superior- 
ity. The loss of the blijvers to the Indonesian 
world would be incalculable, and fortunately 
many Indonesian leaders realize the signifi- 
cance of further contact with sympathetic 
Westerners. The recent police actions of the 
Dutch have often obscured the fact that 
even in Folland itself there are countless 
persons w30 are by no means in agreement 
with the policy of conservatism. It is be- 
lieved that this group of Dutch may yet find 
a permanent place in the new Indonesian 
world. In the words of a prominent nation- 
alist leader: 

The great problem is the Dutchman, who 


perhaps in Holland belongs to the best and most 
honest of men in his community, but who—as 


.soon as he comes East of Suez—suddenly and 


strangely changes the expression on his face. 
Now he is in the East. Now he is no lenger just 
another Mr. X from some forgotten side street, 
but lord and master over a colored mass of 
people. ... Every Westerner can be our friend, 
as long as he shows himself to be our friend in 
practice. It is our deepest wish to be set free 
from our isolation and to take our place in the 
world. W2 like nothing better than to cooperate 
with the sons of this country, who through their 
pioneer labor have opened up this land. Here 
is an opportunity for us, but also for the 
Netherlands. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


46 Tengkoe Mansoer, “Oost Sumatra in een. 
Nieuwe Gestalte,” Indonesie, II (1948), 98, 101. 


ROLE CONCEPTS IN BEHAVIOR PATHOLOGY 


NORMAN CAMERON, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Role concepts provide PIEM pathology with a background of reciprocal social interaction which 
makes it unnecessary to build synthetic social constructs out of the fictitious activities of hypothetical, 
asocial, solitary individuals. Social skills may be formulated on the same plane with mechanical skills; and 
the acquisition or practice of both skills can be investigated by similar procedures. Behavior pathology i is 
related to a paucity of social roles, to difficulties in shifting perspectives, and to inadequate social self-regula- 
tion through the acquired self-reactions. The use of social-role concepts is illustrated in relation to specife 


behavior disorders. 


In the field of behavior pathology, one of 
the chief obstacles to progress has been for a 
long time our traditional overemphasis upon 
fragmentary behavior in an individualistic 
context at the expense of social acts. It 
inakes no difference whether the individual 
is conceived of primarily as an organism or 
primarily as a psyche. For the solitary organ- 
ism and the imprisoned psyche are both pic- 
tured as reaching cut to contact an external 
world and test reality—almost as though the 
sense-organs they used for exploration were 
on the end of a stick. This groping, egocen- 
tric orientation has most unfortunate conse- 
quences. It encumbers behavior pathology 
with the hopeless task of trying to com- 
pound dynamic social interrelationships out 
of static, isolated physiological or psychic 
fragments. 

The orientation which is provided by the 
concept of social role enables the behavior 
pathologist to discard this old encumbrance 
without renouncing any of his past gains. He 
begins with the simple fact that the human 
infant is born into a prefabricated behav- 
ioral environment whose design is an expres- 
‘sion of the social roles of his associates. The 
infant growing into childhood, immersed as 
he is in the role behavior of his associates, 
cannot help acquiring role behavior of his 
own in response to theirs. The roles he thus 
acquires will, of course, be defined by the so- 
cially organized behavior of those with 
whom he is continually interacting in a re- 
ciprocal or participative relationship. This 
is what we refer to when we speak of the pro- 


gressive socialization of the ckild and his ac- 
quisition of biosocial maturity. 

The infant’s first role is the one he first l 
learns to live—that of the baby of the fam- 
ily. What behavior this role shall include and 
exactly how it shall be played will, of course, 
be determined biologically by the child’s 
structure at the time and culturally by the 
kinetic design of the social field in which his 
behavior is immersed. Gradually, new roles 
and new subroles become differentiated in 
the behavior of the growing child, and with 
his increasing biosocial maturation these or- 
ganize, expand, and differentiate still fur- 
ther. It is hardly necessary to say that early 
in life the child is not able to recognize, iden- 
tify, and analyze these social roles and sub- 
roles, which he may nevertheless be quite 
competently living out. His acquisition of a 
culturally defined role, like his acquisition of 
competence in riding a tricycle or in talking, 
is simply the product of his learning in par- 
ticular situatiqns, with their appropriate 
contexts, what behaviof is possible, permis- 
sible, or demanded, and of his gaining skill 
in such behavior through practice. 

For the purposes of this presentation, it 
would be impractical to launck into a dis- 
cussion of the many important factors bear- 
ing upon the genetic development of role- 
taking skills in the individual. It will sufice 
to mention as examples the growth of identi- 
fication, of assimilative projection, and of 
patterns of acceptance and rejection by oth- 
ers, the complexities that characterize inter- 
behavior in reciprocal play, and the infinite 
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extensions of role potentialities which the 
acquisition of language and socially organ- 
ized thinking introduces. All of these and 
many others are of prime importance in be- 
havior pathology just as they are in normal 
behavior. However, in what follows I shall 
confine myself to a discussion of three as- 
pects of role-taking in which distortions and 
inadequacies of development seem to pro- 
* vide bridges that link normal and pathologi- 
cal behavior together (princidle of continu- 
ity).* These are the acquisition of (a) a vari- 
wiy of roles, (b) skill in shifting perspectives, 
and (c) socialized self-reactions. 

a) The definitions of Linton? and New- 
comb3 make it obvious that the member of 
any organized society must develop more 
than a single role, or role behavior, if he is 
to reciprocate and co-operate effectively 
with his fellows. To the behavior patholo- 
gist, this implies further that the person 
whose repertory includes a variety of well- 
practiced, realistic social roles is better 
equipped to meet new and critical situations 


t: For an experimental demonstration of the 
principle of continuity in relation to behavior dis- 
organization, see N. Cameron and A. Magaret, 
“Scattered Speech in the Respcnses of Normal 
Subjects to Incomplete Sentences,’ Journel of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, XX XTX (1349), pp. 617-27. 


3 R. Linton, The Cultural Background of Per- 
sonality (New York: Appleton—Century Co., 1945), 


pp. 77-8t. 


aT. Newcomb, “Role Concepzs in Social Psy- 
chology’? (unpublished manuscrint, 1948). New- 
comb points out that there are strong similarities 
between my use of the term “role”? and h‘s use of 
“role-attitude.” There are, hawever, important 
differences. The role, from my pcint of view, is a 
behavioral organization which operates under de- 
finable conditions. It involves stable and predictable 
attitudes, of course, but these attitudes are for 
me aspects, rather than implicit determiners, of 
role behavior. Furthermore, it makes no essential 
difference in my use of the term ‘‘attitude’”’ whether 
the behavior is overt or covert, although it might 
make considerable difference in the methods used 
for studying it. A part of what Newcomb includes 
under role-attitude I prefer to treat as reaction- 
sensitivity. For a more extensive development of 
this point of view in relation to attitude, see N. 
Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders: A 
Biosocial Interpretation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947), DP. 54-71. 
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than the person whose repertory is meager, 
relatively unpracticed, end socially unrealis- 
tic. The skilled role-taker, like the skilled 
motorist, has a better chance than the un- 
skilled of withstanding the sudden, unfore- 
seen stress and the effects of prolonged, un- 
remitting strain. 

b) Any shift from one socially defined role 
to another—whether this occurs in terms of 
manipulative, verbal, or imaginal operations 
—necessarily involves a shift in perspective. 
Clearly, the person who is ready and adroit 
in shifting through a succession of different 
social roles in his behavior can anticipate the 
reactions of others and his own reactions 
with greater success than the person whose 
shifts are clumsy and reluctant. In short, to 
have ease and skill in shifting perspectives 
means to be capable of adapting to a wide 
range of shifting interpersonal relationships 
and implies a corresponding immunity from 
the kind cf progressive misinterpretation we 
encounter in behavior pathology—for ex- 
ample, in paranoid disorders. 

c) A third aspect of role-taking significant 
for the behavior pathologist is the self-reac- 
tion. By self-reaction we mean the behavior 
of an individual in direct relation to himself 
as a sociel object. This is, to a certain ex- 
tent, the behavioral equivalent of what is re- 
ferred to Ìn a more structural sense as ‘‘con- 
science” and the “superego.” But there are 
definite advantages in recognizing that the 
self-reactions involved in such behavior as 
self-conirol, self-appraisal, and self-condem- 
nation are of the same order as the self-reac- 
tions involved in walking on a railroad 
track, balancing a dinner plate on one’s 
knee, or listening to one’s self speaking or 
reading a paper at a symposium. 

Further consideration of these three as- 
pects of social role-taking will undoubtedly 
lead us teward a clearer grasp of some of our 
fundamental problems than we might other- 
wise have. Among other things it helps us 
to realize that great diversity of social roles 
is to be expected in normal persons; and it 
makes us ready to accept the fact of discrep- 
ant and mutually contradictory role-taking 
in everyday life. We are also led to under- 
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stand the shift from one role to another as an 
acquired skill which must be based upon 
practice and carried on in a social context 
and to look for personal difficulties when 
role-diversification is lacking or when prac- 
tice in shifting has been denied. And when 
it comes to self-reactions we are prepared to 
find role-taking and shifting perspectives— 
in normal and in abnormal behavior—as a 
person alternates back and forth in the ver- 
bal and gestural dialogues that occur in the 
process of self-regulation. 

Against this sketchy background I shall 
illustrate one or two of the potentialities of 
the social-role concept for behavior pathol- 
ogy. The first example is hysterical seizure, 
which is clear-cut, dramatic, and familiar, 
and therefore well adapted to brief exposi- 
tion. The most striking characteristics of 
hysterical seizure, of course, are the sudden 
breaks in the continuity of behavior and the 
relative inaccessibility of the patient during 
his attacks, which are, in effect, episodes of 
intense overt fantasy. 

The hysterical seizure itself represents so- 
cial role-taking which the patient has at one 
time rejected and disowned but, often be- 
cause of marked ambivalence, has not suc- 
cessfully repressed. It may be the re-enact- 
ment of a role once played in a socially 
shared context, or it may have been previ- 
ously elaborated only in fantasy. Its path- 
ological character consists in its intensity, 
the remarkable exclusion of responsiveness 
to the immediate social context, and the al- 
ternation of the seizure phase with pro- 
longed free intervals which exclude recall of 
the behavior during the attacks. The whole 
clinical picture is one of exaggeration and 
distortion of the contradictions and discrep- 
ancies in social role-taking which normal 
persons exhibit in their everyday life. 

Ecually striking but behaviorally dis- 
tinct are the exaggerations and distortions of 
social role-taking to be found in compulsive 
disorders. A second example is compulsive 
self-control. It is here that we often find the 
patient holding himself in check by formu- 
lating unnecessarily strict and meticulous 
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rules for his personal conduct and meting 
out to himself harsh and humiliating penal- 
ties for the slightest infraction. At the same 
time such a patient may react to this treat- 
ment of himself with apprehension and 
sometimes even with pleading. In other 
words, he is alternating in his own self-reac- 
tions between the culturally defined social 
role of the hypercritical, vindictive, domi- 
neering parent and the reciprocal socialerole ° 
of the anxious, guilty, penitent child. 


This alternation of social role-taking does 
not involve the kind of break in behavioraf 
continuity or the unresponsiveness to the 
immediate social context so characteristic of 
the hysterical seizure. Instead, it presents us 
with the picture of a person who has not suc- 
ceeded in integrating his reciprocal roles, ac- 
quired in childhood, into a untfied system of 
self-regulation such as the average adult ex- 
hibits. The roles of unforgiving parent and 
erring child continue as reciprocal systems 
of self-reaction which perpetuate in adult- 
hood the expensive fiction of a parent-child 
struggle, in place of biosocially more mature 
techniques. 


From this start it is obvious that one 
could go on at once to the closely related 
crucial shift found in depressions—the shift 
from extrapunitive to hostile, and some- 
times fatal, intropunitive role-taking, which 
Karl Abraham was the first to :dentify.4 The 
social-role concept hasalso been expanded to 
include the pseudocommunities of delusion 
and the autistic communities of schizophren- 
ic fantasy. And we might expand it still 
further to embrace the,distortions and in- 
adequacies of interpersonal relationships 
that result from cerebral incompetence. 


The concept of social role-taking thus en- 
ables the behavior pathologist to begin with 


4K. Abraham, Selected Papers (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1927), pp. 137-56, 248-79, and 418-501. 


5S For a discussion of role-taking in relation to 
cerebral incompetence, see N. Cameron, The Psy- 
chology of Bekavior Disorders: A Biosocial Interpreta- - 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 
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the facts of social interbehavior instead of 
having to construct social intézbehavior out 
of the fictitious, solitary explorations of aso- 
cial, isolated individuals. Behavior pathol- 
ogy is given a background in terms of the 
reciprocal interactions of persons whose be- 
havior originates in social operations. Social 
skills are placed on the same plane with 
‘mechanical skills and the study of both, 
“whether normal or deviant, can proceed in 
the same general way. Behavior pathology 
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may be a function of the paucity of social 
roles acquired, of a person’s difficulties in 
shifting perspectives under stress, and of the 
inadequacy of his acquired self-reactions 
in effecting social self-control. The view is 
presented that the concept of social role 
promises to become as fruitful in the field 
of behavior pathology as it is proving to 
be in anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO FAMILY STULIES* 


OSCAR LEWIS 


ABSTRACT 


The anthropological approach to family studies is defined in terms of intensive case studies of families as! 
functioning wholes, utilizing all the conceptual categories and methods generally employed in studies of the’* 


total culture. Family case studies of this type are particularly useful for problems in the field of culturé and: 
personality. They provide a level of description intermediate between the conceptual extremes of the indi-: 
vidual at one pole and the culture at the other, thereby avoiding the high level of abstracticn and generaliza-! 


tion of cultural analysis in which individuals as real human beings may be ignored. Studies made in Tepotoz} ` 
lán, Mexico, are cited as a demonstration of the method. $ 


The field of family studies is one which 
has become identifed with sociologists rath- 
er than anthropologists, and even among s2- 
ciologists it is sometimes viewed as the higa- 
ly specialized field of practical problems in 
applied sociology rather than the more gen- 
eral and theoretical treatment of cultural 
dynamics. One might ask, therefore, just 
what can anthropology contribute to this 
field, since anthropologists have, in fact, 
neglected the field of family studies. How- 
ever, on the basis of my own experience 
with family studies in rural areas in Mexico 
and Cuba, I believe that anthropology can 
' make-a distinctive contribution by utilizing 
the family approach as a technique for the 
study of culture and personality. In this 
paper I describe an anthropological ap- 
proach to family studies and the contribt- 
tion of such an approach for at least two im- 
portant methodological problems in an- 
thropology and other social sciences, name- 
ly, how to arrive at a more reliable and ob- 
jective statement of the culture patterns of 
a given society and obtain a better under- 
standing of the relationship between culture 
‘and the individual. 

The field work upon which this paper is 
based was done in the Mexican village of 
Tepoztlán. It will be recalled that Robert 
Redfield studied Tepoztlán in 1926. Seven- 
teen years later, in 1943, I returned to the 
village to do a study of culture and personal- 


*This paper was read at the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society meetings, April 29, 1949, in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


ity. This involved a broad ethnographic 
study of the community, an analysis of the 
many changes which had occurred in the vil- 
lage since 1926, a comparison of the total 
impression of Tepoztlán as revealed by our 
two studies, and, finally, a study of Tepoz- 
tecans as individuals and as a people. 

At the outset there was the problem of 
method. Tepoztlan is a large and complex 
village with a, population of cpproximately 
3,500 with seven barrios or locality group- 
ings, generation and wealth differences, and 
a rapidly changing culture. The traditional 
anthropological reliance upon a few inform- 
ants to obtain a picture of the culture and 
the people, though perhaps feasible in a 
small, primitive, tribal society, was inade- 
quate to this situation. The question of sam- 
pling and of securing data and informants 
representative of all the significant differ- 
ences in the village was just as pertinent 
here as in a study of a modern urban com- 
munity. Sampling and quantitative pro- 
cedures were thereforesemploved wherever 
possible, as were census data, local govern- 
ment records and documents, schedules, and 
questionnaires. j 

But how could we best study the indi- 
vidual and understand his relationship to 
the culture? How might we reveal the great 
variety of practices and the range of indi- 
vidual differences to be found in such a com- 
plex village? How might we understand 
Tepoztecans in all of their individuality? 
Again, though we came prepared with the 
traditional anthropological techniques as 
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well as with some of the psychologist’s, such 
as the Rorschach and other projective tests, 
something more was needed, and we turned 
to the study of the family. We hoped that 
the intensive study of representative fam- 
ilies, in which the ‘entire family would be 
studied as a functioning unit, might give us 
greater insight into both the culture and the 
people. Family studies therefore became one 
of the organizing principles ir the entire re- 
search. 

The first problem was how to select the 
‘families to be studied. The frst few weeks 
were spent in analyzing a local population 
census of the village taken a year before our 
arrival. The census data were reorganized 
first on a barrio basis. The seven barrios were 
still, as in 1926, the most important locality 
groupings. Barrio lists were drawn up and 
each family and household was assigned a 
number which thereafter was used to identi- 
fy the family. In addition alphabetical lists 
of both sexes were drawn up in each barrio 
with the correspondmg number after each 
name. In this way we were able to identify 
all individuals in the village in respect to 
barrio and family membership. 


As a preliminary to selecting families 


which would be representative of the various 
socioeconomic groupings in the village for 
special study, several informants were asked 
to rank the families in ecah barrio according 
to relative wealth and socia! positicn. The 
criteria used in this tentative classiication 
were items which seemed important in this 
peasant community, namely, the ownership 
of a house, land, and cattle. Thus we ob- 
tained a rough idea of the relative standing 
of all the families of the village. On this basis 
three families, representing different socio- 
economic levels were tentatively selected for 
iudy in each of the seven bérrios. 

At this point, after I had been in the vil- 
- lage for about a month, student assistants 
from the University of Mexico began to 
come into the village one at a time. Soon 
there were six assistants for each oi whom 
arrangements were made to live with a se- 
lected family in a different barrio. An effort 
was made to place these assis:ants with fam- 
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ilies representative of the different socio- 
economic levels, as wellas differences in fam- 
ily size, composition, and degree of accultur- 
ation. However, we found that there was a 
greater willingness among the betier-to-do 
and more acculturated families on our list 
to have one of the staff live with them. Some 
of the selected poorer families expressed 
willingness to accept a student but were un- 
able to do so because of crowded living con- 
ditions. 

We were now ready to begin to accumu- 
late a great variety of information on every 
family in the village. Each assistant was 
made responsible for gathering the data in 
his barrio. In the three smaller barrios, none 
of which had over forty families, it was pos- 
sible to gat a few informants who knew of 
the families there quite intimately. In these 
smaller barrios practically any male adult 
knows who does or does not own land or 
other property. In the larger barrios no sin- 
gle informant was wellacquainted with more 
than a small percentage of the families and 
we therefore had to use many more inform- 
ants. In 2ffect we were doing a census in 
each barrio with the number of items in- 
vestigated progressively increasing as our 
rapport improved and as we felt free to ask 
more questions. 

Among the items of information which 
we eventually obtained by survey for each 
family were (1) ownership of property, such 
as house. land, cattle and other animals, 
fruit trees, and sewing machines; (2) occupa- 
tion and sources of income; (3! marital 
status, number of marriages, barrio of origin 
or other birthplace of each spouse, kinship 
relations of all persons living on the same 
house site; (4) social participation and posi-. 
tions of leadership; (5) educational level and 
whether or not any of the children had at- 
tended school outside the village. These 
items were supplemented by a number of 
partial surveys on other items; we also uti- 
lized and checked much of the information 
contained in the population census of 1940. 

In addition to this survey of the village as 
a whole, each assistant studied the individ- 
ual family with which he was living. The 
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family was treated as if it were the society. 
We learned that most of the categories tra- 
ditionally used in describing an entire cul- 
ture could be used effectively in the study 
of a single family. Thus, we obtained data 
on the social, economic, religious, and politi- 
cal life of each of the families observed. We 
studied the division of labor, sources of in- 
come, standard of living, literacy, and edu- 
cation. An area of special concentration was 
the study of interpersonal relations within 
the jamily between husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, brothers and sisters, as 
well as relations with the extended famiy 
and with nonrelatives. In addition each 
member of the family was studied individ- 
ually. 

We applied to the single family all the 
techniques traditionally used by the an- 
thropologist in the study of an entire cul- 
ture—living with the family, being a par- 
ticipant-observer, interviewing, collectirg 
autobiographies and case histories, and ad- 
ministering Rorschach and other psychologi- 
cal tests. A long and detailed guide was pre- 
pared for the observing and recording of be- 
havior. Seven families were studied in this 
intensive manner. Each family study runs 
to about 250 typed pages. 

How does this approach compare with 
other approaches? Certainly the family case 
study is not in itself a new technique. It has 
been used by social workers, sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others; but 
their studies invariably have centered 
around some special problem: families in 
trouble, families in the depression, the prob- 
lem child in the family, family instability, 
divorce, and a hundred and one other sub- 
jects. These might be characterized on the 
whole as segmented studies in which one 
particular aspect of family life is considered, 


«Two of these family studies will be published 
in my forthcoming book on Tepoztlán. 


2 Professor Thomas D. Eliot comments that Le 
Play used the family as a unit of research. However, 
the tradition which he began has not been continued 
by American scciologists. I understand from Profes- 
sor Florian Znaniecki that he and his students did 
family studies in Poland somewhat similar to those 
described here. 
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and generally the methodology has been of a 
statistical nature with emphasis upon large 
numbers of cases supplemented by inter- 
views and questionnaires. Despite all the 
emphasis in the textbooks on the family as 
an integrated whole, there is little published 
material in which the family is studied as 
that.3 

If the sociological studies of the family 
have tended to be of the segmental, spetific 
problem type, the work of tke anthropolo- 
gist has been of the opposite kind, that 1S. 
generalized description with little or no sense 
of problem. In most anthropological com- 
munity studies the family is presented as a 
stereotype. We are told not ahout a particu- 
lar family but about family life in general 
under headings such as composition, resi- 
dence rules, descent rules, kinship obliga- 
tions, parental authority, marriage forms 
and regulations, separation, and so on. And 
always the emphasis is upon the presenta- 
tion of the structural and formal aspects of 
the family rather than upon the content and 
variety of actual family life. Anthropolo- 
gists have developed no special methodology 
for family studies and to my knowledge 
there is not a single publishec study in the 
entire anthropological literature of a family 
as a unit. 

Despite all that has been written and the 
considerable progress which has been made, 
I believe that it is still a challenge to anthro- 
pology and the other social sciences to de- 
vise new and better methods for studying 
the relationship between the individual and 
his culture. Most monagraphs on so-called 

“primitive” or “folk” cultures give an un- 
duly mechanical] and static picture of the re- 
lationship between*the individual and his 
culture: individuals tend to become insub- 
stantial and passive automatcns who carry 
out expected behavior patterns. For all the 
pronouncements in theoretical treatises little 


3 Professor Eliot’s comment at a meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in December, 1924, 
still applies today. He said, “Each feels and inter- 
prets only the small part of the problem with which 
he is in direct contact, and thinks he is describing 
the whole.” 
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of the interaction between culture and the 
individual emerges in the monographs. In- 
deed, as theoretical concepts in the study of 
culture have increased and our level of gen- 
eralization and abstraction has been raised, 
we have come to deal more and more with 
averages and stereotypes rather than with 
` real people in all their individuality. It is a 
e rare monograph which gives the reader the 
setisfying feeling of knowing the people in 
the way he knows them after reading a good 
qnovel. Malinowski, many years ago in his 
famous preface to the Argonauts of the Pa- 
cific, wrote of anthropological monographs 
as follows: “...we are given an excellent 
skeleton so to speak, of the tribal constitu- 
tion, but it lacks flesh and blood. We learn 
much about the framework cf their society 
but within it we cannot conceive or imagine 
the realities of human life... .”4 More re- 
cently Elsie Clews Parsons wrote: “In any 
svstematic town survey such detail is neces- 
sarily omitted and life appears more stand- 
ardized than it really is; there is no place 
for contradiction or exceptions or minor 
variations; the classifications more or less 
preclude pictures of people living and func- 
tioning together.”s (Italics mine.) Here we 
have it. Parsons, in her book on Mitla, has 
attempted to remedy this situation by writ- 
ing a chapter on gossip, and in other mono- 
graphs we sometimes get more insight into 
what the people are like from scattered field- 
note references or from chance remarks 
about the nature of the informants in the 
foreword than from the remainder of the 
study. These vivid,and dynamic materials 
are too important to be treated in such a 
haphazard way. 

Anthropologists havé made some attempt 
to salvage the individual through the use of 
autobiographies and life-histories. Such 
studies represent a great step forward but 
they also have their limitations, both practi- 
cal and theoretical. Autobiograpkies by 
their very nature are based upon informants’ 


4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonzuts of the Pacific 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1932), p. 17. 


s Mitla, Town of the Souls (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 386. 
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verbalizations and memory rather than 
upon direct observation by the trained ob- 
server. Furthermore, autobiographies give 
us a picture of a culture as seen through the 
eyes of 2 single person. 

Intensive family case studies might help 
us to bridge the gap between the conceptual 
extremes 3f the culture at one pole and the 
individua. at the other. The family would 
thus become the middle term in the culture- 
individua: equation. It would provide us 
with another. level of description. And be- 
cause the family unit is small and manage- 
able, it can be described without resort to 
the abstraction and generalization which 
one must inevitably use for the culture as a 
whole. Likewise, in the descripticn of the 
various iamily members we see real individ- 
uals as they live and work together in their 
primary group rather than as averages or 
stereotypes out of context. 

It is in the context of the family that the 
interrelationships between cultural and in- 
dividual factors in the formation of personal- 
ity can best be seen, Family case studies can 
therefore enable us to better distinguish be- 
tween and give proper weight to those fac- 
tors which are cultural and those which are 
situationel or the result of individual idio- 
syncracies, Even psychological tests become 
more meaningful when done on a family 
basis. For example, on the basis of our fam- 
ily Rorschach tests we can study the extent 
to which personality differences run along 
family lines and the range within families, 
as well as what seems to be common among 
all families and can therefore be attributed 
to broader cultural conditioning. 

` One of the advantages of studying a cul- 
ture through the medium of specific families 
is that it enables one to get at the meaning of 
institutions to individuals. It helps us to get 
beyond form and structure or, to use Mali- 
nowski’s terms, it puts flesh and blood on 
the skeleton. The family is the natural unit 
for the study of the satisfactions, frustra- 
tions, and maladjustments of individuals ~ 
who live under a specific type of family or- 
ganization; the reactions of individuals to 
the expected behavior patterns; the. effects 
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of conformity or deviation upon the develop- 
ment of the personality. Certainly those 
problems can also be studied in other con- 
texts. However, I am assuming that the 
more data we gather on a small group of 
people who live and work together in the 
family, the more meaningful does their b2- 
havior become. This is a cumulative process, 
especially important for understanding the 
covert aspects of culture. 

Family case studies can also make a con- 
tribution to the study of culture patterns. 
The concept of culture and culture patterns 
is certainly one of the proud achievements of 
anthropology and other social sciences. But 
here again conceptualization has run far 
ahead of methodology. Kroeber writes of 
culture patterns: “In proportion as the ex- 
pression of such a large pattern tends to be 
abstract, it becomes arid and lifeless; in pro- 
portion as it remains attached to concrete 
facts, it lacks generalization. Perhaps the 
most vivid and impressive characterizations 
have been made by frank intuition deployed 
on a rich body of knowledge and put into 
skillful words.’ This point has been brought 
home clearly to most sociologists by the re- 
cent writings of anthropologists on national 
’ character. One of the results of these wri-- 
ings has been to make sociologists and others 
wonder about the reliability of anthropologi- 
cal reporting even in the case of so-called 
“primitive” or “folk” societies. 

A real methodological weakness in an- 
thropological field work has been too greet 
a reliance upon a few informants to obtain a 
picture of the culture. The traditional justi- 
fication of this procedure has been the as- 
sumption of the essential homogeneity of 
primitive or folk societies. But this very 
presupposition has often affected the meth- 
ods used and therefore colored the findings. 
An account of a culture based upon a few in- 
formants is bound to appear more uniform 
than it really is. This became apparent in 
the restudy of the village of Tepoztlan where 
we found a much wider range in custom and 


6 Alfred Kroeber, Anthropology (New York: Haz- 
court Brace & Co., 1948), D. 317- 
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in individual behavior than we had been led 
to expect from Redfield’s earlier work. 


One of the virtues of the intensive study 
of representative families is that it can give 
us the range of custom and behavior and 
can serve as a more adequate basis from 
which we can derive culture patterns. In 
doing intensive studies of even two or three 
families, one must use a larger number of in- , 
formants than is generally us2d by anthro- 
pologists in monographs on an entire cul- 
ture. Furthermore, in studying a family, we 
get a deeper understanding cf our inform- 
ants than is otherwise possible. This inti- 
mate knowledge of them is extremely help- 
ful in evaluating what they zell us and in 
checking the accounts of family members 
against one another. By the same token 
such intimate knowledge of informants can 
be used in checking the usefulness of Ror- 
schach and other projective techniques de- 
veloped in our own society. 


In order to convey some idea of the range 
in custom and family life which can be found 
in even a relatively homogeneous peasant 
society like Tepoztlán, we present a brief 
summary of findings on two family case 
studies. 


The first family, the Rojas family, consists 
of the father, mother, four daughters, and one 
son. The children range in age from thirteen to 
twenty-six and all are unmarried. The second 
family, the Martinez family, consists of the 
father, mother, four sons, and two daughters, 
the elder of whom is married. The ages of the 
children range from eight to twenty years. 

In terms of size both families are close to the 
average for Tepoztecan families, which is about 
five members. In terms of family compcsition 
they are the simple biglogical family living alone 
on a house site. Over 70 per cent of Tepoztecan 
families live in this way. Both cases represent 
families in an advanced stage of development 
since neither has infants or very young children. 


The Rojas family is a better-to-do landown- 
ing family in the upper economic group which is 
made up of about 4 per cent of the families in 
the village. The Martinez familv is one of the 
poorer, landless families of the lowest economic 
group, which constitutes about 80 per cent of all 
families. The latter exemplifies those families 
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which practice hoe culture on communal lands 
primarily with family labor.? 

Whereas the Rojas family depends upon the 
communal lands only for firewood, charcoal, 
and the grazing of cattle, the Martinez’ depend 
upon the communal lands for their basic food 
supply. Neither the father nor the son of the 
Rojas family works as day laborers for others 
in the village or on near-by haciendas. However, 
both the father and the older sons of the 
Martinez family do this as a regular practice to 
supplement their income. This pattern goes 
back to the days before the Mexican revolution 
Of r910, when the head of the Martinez family, 
as a youth, worked as a peon on the haciendas, 
while the head of the Rojas family worked only 
on his father’s lands. - 

These two families have sharply contrasting 
standards of living. The Rojas family is well 
hcused, well fed and well clothed according to 
Tepoztecan standards. They can afford some 
luxuries and their home contains many modern 
articles such as beds, chairs, tables, a clock, 
flashlight, and sewing machine. The Martinez 
family, in contrast, lives close to a bare sub- 
sistence level and has but a minimum of cloth- 
ing and house furnishings and none of the 
luxuries found in the Rojas family. The latter 
are reduced to a diet of tortilla, zhili, and black 
caffee during several months of the year. The 
Rojas family has had more fcrmal schooling 
than the Martinez’ and, as a whole, shows a 
higher degree of literacy since every member of 
the family can read and write. Everyone in this 
family has had some formal education. The 
father and the two elder daughters have gone 
through the third grade; the mother through the 
second grade. In addition, the Rojas femily is 
scmewhat unusual in that the three vounger 
children are students preparing for a profes- 
sional career. However, the father in the Mar- 
tinez family, though a self-educated man, is 
much more literate than the fatner in the Rojas 
family, and one of the Martinez children has 
had an advanced education. Like most mem- 
bers of their generation the parents of both 
families are bilingual and frequently use Na- 
huatl in speaking with older villagers but rarely 
with their children. Although the children of 


7 Although about 80 per cent of the families in the 
village fall in the lower economic group, ¿bout 20 
per cent of the families regularly work as élacololeros. 
See Oscar Lewis, “Plow Culture and Hoe Culture— 
A Study in Contrasts,” Rural Sociology, XIV, No. 2 
(June, 1949), 116-27. 
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both families understand Nahuatl, the Rojas 
children have more occasion to use it because of | 
their grandmother, who has only a limited 
Spanish vocabulary. 

The question of what the two families repre- 
sent in regerd to social relations is more difficult 
to answer. In general, the Rojas family is the 
more respected of the two but this has less 
effect upon social relations than might be ex- 
pected. Both families well exemplify the es- 
sentially atomistic nature of the social organ- 
ization of the village, whereby the biological 
family constitutes the basic economic and social 
unit. Independence, self-reliance, and a strong 
sense of privacy, some of the most cherished 
values of Tepoztecans, clearly emerge in these 
two families. Both families are characterized by 
limited relations with the extended family and 
neighbors, a paucity of intimate friendships, 
minimal compliance with obligations to com- 
padres, reticence in borrowing or calling upon 
others for help, and, by the same token, 
reticence in giving help. However, a closer com- 
parison of the two families reveals some differ- 
ences. The Martinez parents have even less con- 
tact with their relatives than does the Rojas 
family, principally because of the rift over the 
change of religion. The Martinez’, due to the 
political activity of the father, have much 
wider contacts among nonrelatives than the 
Rojas’. However, the Rojas children, because of 
their greater freedom and higher status, have a 
more extensive social life among both relatives 
and nonrelatives than do the Martinez children, 
whose outside activities are minimal. 

Both families are strong, cohesive units and 
represent relatively close in-groups. Each is 
held together by traditional bonds of family 
loyalty and parental authority, by common eco- 
nomic strivings and mutual dependence, by the 
stability of marriage between the parents, and, 
finally, by the absence of other social groups to 
which the family members can turn in time of 
need. The Rojas family is further bound to~ 
gether by the prospect of inheritance on the 
part of the children. 

These families provide examples of different 
types of family situations and interpersonal 


relations, and in some respects represent two 


extremes of family organization in Tepoztlan. 

In the Rojas family the wife is the dominating 

figure, although the husband is the nominal 

head of the family and maintains some author- 

ity. The husband spends much of his time in his 

fields working tirelessly to support his wjfe and 
e 
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children and to provide them with their more- 
than-usual demands. He intrusts household 
affairs and family finances to his wife, who, in 
addition to these duties, carries on several gain- 
ful activities and substantially contributes zo 
the family economy. Both the wife and children 
have an unusual amount of freedom and inde- 
pendence. However, interpersonal relations 
within the family are characterized by con- 
siderable conflict, tension, and maladjustment. 
There is much quarreling on the part of the wife, 
drunkenness and adultery on the part of the 
husband, difficulties with in-laws, strong 
mother-son ties and favoritism on the part of 
both parents, and competition, hostility, and 
feelings of rejection among the siblings. 

In the Martinez family the husband is a 
dominating, authoritarian figure who controls 
his wife and children with an iron hand. The 
wife is completely submissive and, in contrast 
to the wife of the Rojas Louse, inactive and un- 
able to contribute financially to the support of 
the family. The husband is unusual in the ez- 
tent to which he supervises expenditures and 
household affairs. Both the wife and children 
are extremely restricted in their activities and 
have little freedom of expression. The older sons 
work under the direction of their father and fre- 
quently work to support the family while tke 
father devotes himself to political activity. Tke 
chief conflicts in this household are between tke 
father on the one hand and the mother and 
children on the cther. Under the father's 
repressions the mother and her sons and 
daughters have been drawn closer together and 
often demonstrate mutual loyalty and con- 
sideration. There is little of the sibling rivalry to 
be found in the Rojas home and only occasion- 
ally do hostilities betweer: the brothers flare up. 
In the past the father was extremely indulgert 
toward his eldest daughter, but he recently has 
broken off relations with her because of disap- 
proval of her husband. 


It can be seen from this summary that 
any statement of over-all culture patterrs 
would have to be made in terms of the range 
of differences rather than in the terms of 
some abstract, hypothezical norm. It should 
be noted that the difference in the husbenc- 
wife relationship in these two families can- 
not be explained in terms of class or sub- 


cultural differences, since they cut across 
class lines in Tepoztlán. 


A practical advantage of this type of ap- 
proach to the study of culture and personal- 
ity is that a reasonably complete family case 
study can be done within a relatively short 
time, about two or three months, and might 
be profitably carried on by anthropologists 


or sociologists who have only their summer » 


vacation in which to do field work. Severa] 
intensive family case studies done in as 
many summers would be in effect a cumu, 
lative study of the culture. 


The family case study also presents us 
with an excellent method of introducing an- 
thropology students to field work. The fam- 
ily, small in size but reflecting at the same 
time almost all aspects of the culture, is a 
manageable unit of study well within the 
comprehension and abilities of the student— 
certainly much more so than én entire com- 
munity. The traditional training field party 
too often spends itself in either a confused, 
pathetic scramble on the part cf the students 
to gather and understand a large amount of 
data covering all aspects of the culture or in 
the limited pursuit by each student of a 
single problem or institution. From my own 
experience with groups of students in rural 
Cuba and Mexico I have found the family 
approach to field work an invaluable aid. 
Furthermore, family case studies are very 
useful as a teaching aid in communicating a 
feeling for real people. 

There is a need for intensive individual 
family case studies in cultures all over the 
world. The publication of such studies would 
give us a literature on comparative family 
life not now available and wculd be of use 
to many social scientists interested m a vari- 
ety of problems concerning culture and the 
individual. Moreover, because individual 
families can be described without recourse 
to abstractions and stereotypes, the publica- 
tion of case studies would provide us with 
some basis for judging the generalizations 
made by anthropologists anc others con- 
cerning the total culture patterns of any 
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community. The implication of the family 
case study for anthropolog:cal research is 
clear. It means that we have to go more 
slowly, that we have to spend more time do- 
ing careful and detailed studies of units 
smaller than the entire culture before we can 
be ready to make valid generalizations for 
the entire culture. These suggestions for in- 
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dividual family studies may seem excessive- 
ly cautious at this time when some anthro- 
pologists are writing with such abandon 
about the character structure of entire na- 
tions. Yet it may be necessary to take a few 
steps backward if we are to forge ahead on 
surer ground. 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF CRIMINALS 


KARL F. SCHUESSLER AND DONALD R. CRESSEY 


ABSTRACT 
During the last twenty-five years objective pay tests have been widely used to investigate differ- 


ences between criminals and noncriminals, O 


113 such comparisons, 42 per cent showed differences in » 


favor of the noncriminals, while the remainder were indeterminate. The doubtful validity of many of*the 
obtained differences, as well as the lack of consisteacy in the combined results, makes it impossible to con- 
clude from these data that criminality and personality elements are associated. 


Students of criminal behavior have al 
ways wondered whether criminals are psy- 
chologically different from the genera] popu- 
lation. During the last twenty-five years this 
problem has been investigated many times 
by means of personality tests. It is timely to 
evaluate the contributicn of this research to 
criminological theory. In this paper an eval- 
uation is made of all material published in 
this country on the subject of personality 
differences between criminals and non- 
criminals as determined by objective tests 
of personality. 

In general the studies examined are char- 
acterized by a tendency merely to apply a 
personality test without reference to a hy- 
pothesis about personality elements and 
criminal behavior. Some testing was done 
primarily for screening purposes and only 
incidentally as a way of contrasting crimi- 
nals and noncriminals, but even these com- 
parisons generally involved the assumption, 
expressed or implied, that personality dif 
ferences between criminals and noncriminals 
exist. The usual procedure has been to com- 
pare a group of prisoners with a control 
group specially selected for that purpose or 
with a test norm for the general population. 
As a rule, delinquent and control subjects 
were not carefully matched, but an attempt 
was made to obtain equal averages and vari- 
ability on such factors as age and intelli- 
gence. The common practice of comparing 
the average of a group of prisoners with a 
norm which is supposed to estimate the 
population average is obviously a question- 
able one. 

An appraisal of the relative adequacy af 

e 


the personality tests used in this kind of® 
work does not come within the scope of this 
paper, although the general opinion as to a 
test’s value is given whenever Dossible. Per- 
sonality tests are usually considered to be 
less reliable and less valid than intelligence 
tests. The well-known inadequacies of the 
objective tests of personality are doubtless 
related to the vagueness of the concept “‘per- 
sonality” and to the uncertainty and confu- 
sion which exists over the existence, nature, 
and number of personality traits. Because 
of this the term “personality” is used simply 
to refer to whatever it is that a given test of 
personality claims to measure. 

The material is summarized in Table r 
and discussed under five main headings: 
emotions, temperament, character, total 
personality, and miscellaneous. This classi- 
fication, although somewhat arbitrary, is 
useful in determining whether these data es- 
tablish personality differences between crim- 
inals and the general population. The results 
might have breen grouped by type of test— 
pencil-and-paper, performance, and projec- 
tive—but that would have obscured the 
agreement and conflict in the evidence pro- 
duced by different kinds of tests which pur- 
port to measure the same thing. Not every 
study is reviewed in detail: a few studies are 
briefly described in order to illustrate sum- 
marizing statements about the findings. 


EMOTIONALITY 


Emotional stability—The question of 
whether criminals are emotionally less 
stable than noncriminals has been studied 
many times by means of personality ques- 
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tionnaires such as the Woodworth, the 
Bernreuter, and the Thurstone, but the 
combined results of these studies fail to pro- 
vide a definite answer. The Woodworth test 
has been used at least ninezeen times with 
various groups of criminals, but a general 


ATT 


than it did delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys. Third, the average scores among 
groups o- delinquents showed considerable 
variation. For example, Daniel and Watts? 
tested delinquent Negro boys of the same 
age and intelligence, but the group medians 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISONS OF CRIMINAL AND NONCRIMINAL GROUPS WITH PERSONALITY TESTS 





Test Employed 
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Bernreuter Personality Inventory............ 
Brown Personality Inventory................ 
California Test of Personality............... 
Cattell Character-Temperament eS) ae 
Character Tests. <-i..¢.0ccu civevernecelewdes 
Downey Will-Temperament Tests............ 
Furfey Developmental Age Test............. 
Goodenough Drawing Test.................. 
Guilford Martin Inventory.................. 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale....... 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test........ 
Laslett Word Association Test............... 
Maller Case Inventory.. ...-.....-. cee eae 
Maller Character Sketches. ..............--. 
Mirror Drawing Test...................005. 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


Murray Psychoneurotic Inventory........... 
Neyman-Kohlstedt Introversion-Extroversion Test........ 
Porteus Maze Test............. ore or 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Test............... 
Pressey A-O- Lest i 2c i tak to eS a gears 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment....... 
Rorschach Vesk. soc oes demented 
Sweet Personal Attitudes Test............... 
Thurstone Personality Scnedule.............. 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale.............. 
Washburn Social Adjustment Inventory...... 
Woodworth Personal Data Sheet............. 


conclusion on criminab emotional stability 
cannot be drawn from these findings for the 
following reasons: First, this questionnaire 
has been given only a few times to adult 
offenders, conclusions being limited to de- 
linquent children. Second, it fails to differ- 
entiate consistently between groups of crim- 
inals and noncriminals, only nine compari- 
sons yielding substantial differences between 
groups. The test differentiated delinquent 
and nondelinquent girls more consistently 
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differed by 6.3, a difference larger than 
many of the differences between delinquent 
and controls. Fourth, the failure in many 
studies to control such variables as educa- 
tional level and socioeconomic background 


*R. P. Daniel, “Personality Differences between 
Delinquert and Non-delinquent Negro Boys,” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, I (1932), 381-87. 


2¥, P. Watts, “A Comparative Study of Delin- 
quent and Non-delinquent Negro Boys,” Journal of 
Negro Education, X (1941), 190-207. 
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limits any conclusion based on these find- 
ings, as shown by the following material: 
Pescor? compared roo male prisoners who 
had given 20 or more unfavorable responses 
(the criterion of neurotic tendency) with 1co 
prisoners who have given less than that 
number and found a significant variation in 
religion, home life, chronic alcoholism, phys- 
ical defects, and health ratings. The finding 
in an early study by Bridges‘ that girls from 
broken homes made worse scores than girls 
from unbroken homes is important, because 
delinquent girls come from broken homes 
much more frequently than nondelinquent 
girls. 

Like the Woodworth comparisons, those 
made by means of the Bernreuter neurotic 
score did not consistently favor the controls. 
A study by Horch and Davis’ revealed that 
the average scores for industrial school boys 
and penitentiary inmates deviated from the 
population norms in the expected directior., 
but the reformatory group proved to be 
more stable emotionally than Bernreuter’s 
sample of college men. The opposition be- 
tween Hargan’s results and Corsini’s may b= 
cited as another example. Hargan’s study of 
roo prisoners® indicated that ‘‘the convict is 
not as likely to show great emotional insta- 
bility or neurotic tendency as the average 
adult,” while Corsini’s 50 prisoners of supe- 
rior mental ability were “more unstable 
than normal men.’’? Another feature of the 
Bernreuter evidence is that practically all 
the differences which did support the view 


3M. J. Pescor, “The Woodworth Personal Data 
Sheet as Applied to Delinquents,” Journal of 
Clinical Psychopathology, VII (1945), 383-94- 

4J. W. Bridges, “A Study of a Group of Delin- 
‘quent Girls,” Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV 
(1927), 187-204. 

sA. C. Horsch and R. A. Davis, “Personality 
Traits of Juvenile Delinquents and Adult Crimi- 
nals,” Journal of Social Psychology, IX (1938), 57— 
65. 

6J. Hargan, “The Reaction of Native White 
Convicts to the Bernreuter Personality Inventory,” 
Psychological Clinic, XXII (1933), 138-40. 

7R. Corsini, ““Bernreuter Patterns of a Group 
of Prison Inmates,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Ir (1946), 283-85. 
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that criminals are more unstable than are 
noncriminals lacked statistical significance. 

The Thurstone, Brown, and California 
personality schedules have also been used 
occasionally for the purpose cf distinguish- 
ing criminals from noncriminals in terms of 
emotional stability. In generel, the results 
resemble those obtained by means of the 
Woodworth and the Bernreuter tests. An 
application of the California schedulé by 
Freeman? is worth mentioning, since he 
compared delinquent and rondelinquent, 
brothers. These groups did not differ in their 
emotional behavior, and the proportion of 
severe personality disorders was as high 
among the nondelinquent as among the de- 
linguent boys. Brown’s finding? that per- 
sonality tests in part gauge variation in s0- 
cioeconomic background is also noteworthy 
because most institutionalized offenders 
come from the lower class. 

It is obvious that the question of whether 
criminals are emotionally less stable than 
noncriminals cannot be answered by the re- 
sults of the pencil-and-paper personality 
questionnaires. These inventories have been 
applied many times to groups of criminals, 
but the findings, as has been shown, are not 
at all consistent. The position might be 
taken that the inconsistency in the evidence 
is a function of the low validity of these 
tesis. Such a position is taken by Ellis° who 
uses the ability of personality question- 
naires to discriminate between delinquent 
and nondelinquent children as one criterion 
of questionnaire validity. This criterion is 
wholly indefensible, hewever, since it is 
necessary to assume in advance precisely 
what the criminologist questions, namely, 
that delinquents afe inferior in emotional 


8M. J. Freeman, “Changing Concepts in 
Crime,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, IV 
(1942), 290-305. 

9F. Brown, “Social Maturity and Stability of 
Nor-delinquents, Proto-delinquents, and Delin- 
quents,” American Journal of Orthotsychiatry, VIIL 
(1938), 214-19. | 

2A. Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Ques- 
tionnaires,” Psychological Bulletin, XLII (=946), 
385-440. i 
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stability to the general population. An al- 
ternative hypothesis is that criminals are 
not different from the general population 
with respect to this trait; differences ob- 
tained between groups wher: compered by 
personality schedules are the result of 
sampling errors and/or faulty experimental 
controls. 

Emotional maturity —A small number of 
studies bear on the question of whether 
criminals differ from the general] population 
in emotional maturity. Durea used the 

“Pressey test in a series of studies made be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 and reported that de- 
linguent children were emotionally retarded 
and that delinquent girls were more retarded 
than delinquent boys.” Odoroff and Harris” 
sought to verify Durea’s conclusion by test- 
ing delinquents and nondelinquents of simi- 
lar intelligence and socioeconomic back- 
ground. When the two groups were matched 
for intelligence, the nondelnquents were 
more retarded than were the delinquents in 
all mental ages below fifteen, leading the 
authors to conclude that “there appears to 
be a sufficient correlation of Pressey test 
score with mental ability to account for 
some, if not all, of the delinquents’ emotion- 
al retardation.” Banay™ regarded the devia- 
tion between the average score made by 100 
prisoners on the Kent-Rosanoff word list 
and the test norm as evidence of emotional 
immaturity, but Houtchens*s found that the 
Kent-Rosanoff list, augmented by twenty- 
five words selected by himself, failed to dif- 
iferentiate delinquent and nondelinquent 
‘boys. Contradictions of this sort make it 
‘impossible to conclude from these data that 
‘criminals are emotionally immature. 


11See, eg, M. A. Durea, “The Emotional 
Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal ofAb- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXXI (1937), 472-81. 


12M. E. Odoroff and D. B. Harris, “A Study of 
the Interest-Attitude Scores of Delinquent and 
Non-delinquent Boys,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX XIII (1942), 13-23. 

3R. ‘G. Banay, ‘Immaturity and Crime,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, C (1943), 170-77. 

uH. M. Houtchens, “A Study of Mental Con- 
flict in Delinquent and Non-delinquent Boys,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX (1935), 180-92. 
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Emoticnal disturbance-—Studies with 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory are discussed here since the norms are 
the average scores of persons clinically diag- 
nosed as suffering from the several cate- 
gories of emotional disturbance. This ques- 
tionnaire has been given only several times 
to delinquents, but its adequacy as a device 
for discriminating between delinquents and 
nondelincuents is certain to be explored. 
Capwell gave this inventory twice to the 
same groups of girls and found that, with the 
exception of the lie and hysteria scores on 
the first testing and the hysteria score on the 
retest, the delinquents’ scores were closer to 
the norms than were the nondelinquents’. 
When 52 pairs were matched for intelli- 
gence, the inventory continued to differen- 
tiate sign‘ficantly in all but the hypochon- 
driasis score. In a later study Morachesi* 
compared delinquent and nondelinquent 
girls, and delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys. Although the critical ratios were not so 
large, the differences between the two 
groups of girls closely resembled those ob- 
tained by Capwell. However, the delinquent 


-boys were not consistently differentiated, as 


shown by the fact that on five of the nine 
personality characteristics the nondelin- 
quent boys were closer to the norms. The 
difference between delinquent boys and girls 
in emotionality as measured by the Minne- 
sota test (or any other personality question- 
naire) may be due to a difference in the 
types of offense committed by boys and 
girls. It is possible that for the same type of 
offense (e.g., ungovernability) the average 
scores for delinquent boys and for delin- 
quent girls would not differ a great deal. 
This hypothesis is at least worth testing. 

The results of the Minnesota test cannot 
be evaluated at this time simply because the 
sampling has been too limited. Criminolo- 

sD. E. Capwell, “Personality Patterns of Ado- 
lescent Groups: Il, Delinquents and Non-delin- 
quents,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX 
(1945), 289-97. 


“E. D. Monachesi, ‘Some Personality Charac- 
teristics of Delinquents and Non-delinquents,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVIII 
(1948), 487-500. 
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gists, however, are sure to consider carefully 
the results of this inventory, since such data 
relate to the hypothesis, favored by the 
psychiatrists, that criminal behavior is 
caused by an emotional disturbance. 

The problem of whether criminals differ 
emotionally from the general population hes 
also been investigated by the Pressey X- 
test. This test was popular between 1925 
and 1935 but has been hardly used in the 
last fifteen years. Its abandonment is prob- 
ably due to its failure to produce consistent 
results. 

TEMPERAMENT 


Few, if any, of the studies using tempera- 
ment tests have sought to establish the 
criminal as a distinct temperamental type 
but rather seem to have been undertaken 
mainly to find out whether certain tests dif- 
ferentiated criminals from noncriminals. It 
should perhaps be noted again that the ab- 
sence of a well-defined theoretical problem 
characterized most of the studies covered in 
this review. 

On the basis of various studies with the 
maze test, Porteus'? makes the claim that 
there are “delinquent traits of tempera- 
ment.” In his most recent studies"! various 
groups of Hawaiian delinquents and nonde- 
linquents were contrasted by means of an 
index of qualitative performance on the 
maze, designed to measure such traits as 
carelessness and dependability. Because 
qualitative performance may be difficult to 
judge accurately and consistently, the bias 
of the observer may easily affect the relia- 
bility of the findings. Therefore, in order to 
determine the effect of observer bias, this 
test should be applied by someone not com- 
mitted to the view that there are delinquent 
traits of temperament. Studies might also be 
made with various experimental groups in 
this country. Such studies, if properly de- 
signed, would (a! serve to check both the 
reliability and the validity of this methad, 
(b) indicate the effect of sampling on previ- 


1718. D. Porteus, Qualitative Performance in the 
Maze Test (Vineland, N.J., 2942). 


18 Q Scores Temperament and Delinquency,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXL (1945), 81-193. 
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ous findings, and (c) touch on the problem ` 
of whether criminal causation varies with 
the culture setting. 

Very little importance can be attached to 
the results obtained with other tempera- 
ment tests—several examples of which fol- 
low—because of the small number of appli- 
cations to groups of criminals. The Downey 
Will-Temperament tests, now generally re- | 
garded as invalid, were used several times 
with groups of delinquent children during 
the early 1920’s with indeterminate results. 
One investigator? employed the Humm? 
Wadsworth test to study differences in tem- 
perament—defined as the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the subject’s responses 
to the scale—between delinquent and non- 
delinquent children. The scores of delin- 
quent and of nondelinquent boys differed 
significantly, but the differences between 
delinquent and nondelinquent girls were not 
significant. This inconsistency is due to the 
fact that nondelinquent girls made much 
worse scores than did nondelinquent boys. 
Cattell?° found that women prisoners and 
normals differed in their ability to perform 
certain tasks with a pencil on a strip of paper 
which moves past a small window. Since this 
test is said to measure “‘some highly impor- 
tant character-temperament dimension of 
the total personality,” presumably these 
groups differ with respect to that dimension. 

The assembled results of the tempera- 
ment tests are especially difficult to inter- 
pret for the following reasons: In the first 
place, the temperament tests do not measure 
the same thing.eFor example, the Humm- 
Wadsworth, a pencil-and-paper test, pur- 
ports to measure the extent to which certain 
components-——designated hysteroid, cycloid, 
epileptoid, schizoid—are present in the per- 
sonality, while performance on the Porteus 
maze test measures such traits as careless- 
ness, dependability, overconfidence, and im- 


19 Houtchens, ‘Temperament in Adolescent 
Groups,” University of Iowa Studies: Studies in Child 
Welfare, XV (1937), 7-68. 


20 R. B. Cattell, “An Objective Test of Character- 
Temperament: I,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXV (1941), 59773. 
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pulsiveness. Second, the tests are not equal- 
ly valid. The Downey tests have virtually 
been discarded because of ther questionable 
validity. The results obtained by Cattell’s 
technique are difficult to interpret, since he 
used the difference between criminal and 
noncr:minal subjects as a test of validity. As 
pointed out above, such a procedure does 
e not establish validity unless it is known in 
advance that criminals are temperamentally 
different. Third, the sampling with any one, 
gr all, of these tests is too restricted to per- 
mit a conclusion about the criminal popula- 
tion. These limitations apply equally to any 
set-of results, whether grouped by some 
other trait or by type of test; however, they 
are brought out most clearly by the findings 
on temperament. All that can be said about 
these temperament data is that they neither 
establish the criminals as a temperamental 
type nor demonstrate an invariant relation- 
ship ketween any certain aspect of tempera- 
ment and criminal behavior. 


CHARACTER 


The possibility of using character tests 
to differentiate delinquents and nendelin- 
quents was rather thoroughly explored be- 
tween. 1925 and 1935. The notion that 
criminals have poor character is not borne 
out by these studies, as shown by che fol- 
lowing material: Raubenheimer” adminis- 
tered a battery of specially constructed 
character tests to public school, parental 
school, and training school boys. As expect- 
ed on the assumption that criminals have in- 
ferior character, the.differences between the 
public school and the parental school boys 
favored the former, while, contrary to ex- 
pectation, the differencts between the par- 
ental school and the training school boys 
were in favor of the latter. Casselberry” as- 
signed each delinquent and nondelinquent 
a “character index” on the basis of his 


a1 A.S. Raubenheimer, “An Experimental Study 
of Some Behavior Traits of the Pozential Delinquent 
Boys,” Psychological Monograph, No. 4 (1025). 

a2 W, S. Casselberry, “Analysis and Prediction of 
Delinquency,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI 
(1932), I-31. 
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Raubenheimer scores; a comparison of the 
distributions disclosed that about one-third 
of the delinquents were separated from most 
of the nondelinquents but that only 7 per 
cent of the delinquents fell outside the range 
of nondelinquent scores. Courthiel?3 com- 
pared 7& delinquent and nondelinquent 
white girls, carefully matched as to age, in- 
telligence, social class, and occupational 
level, by means of several moral-knowledge 
tests taken from a battery prepared by 
Hartshorne and May, and a cheating test 
devised by the same authors. The delin- 
quent girls did not differ much from the con- 
trol group in moral knowledge but cheated 
more on the honesty test than the controls. 
Daniel** gave a moral-knowledge test and a 
test of honesty, both prepared by Maller, to 
three groups of Negro boys, selected to rep- 
resent different parts of a delinquency con- 
tinuum. These groups did not differ in moral 
knowledge, but the delinquent boys were 
more honest than the public school toys who 
were considered by their teachers to be be- 
havior problems, and less honest than those 
boys whose behavior was considered satis- 
factory. 

The fcregoing material is typical of the 
findings of the character-test studies. These 
findings, considered together, can be sum- 
marized by two fairly definite statements: 
(1) delinquents are not inferior to nonde- 
linquents in moral knowledge as measured 
by pencil-and-paper tests, and (2) most de- 
linquent boys and girls did not cheat on 
honesty tests, although a larger proportion 
of delinquent than of nondelinquent chil- 
dren chezted. 


TOTAL PERSONALITY 


The Rorschach test, in contrast with 
practically all pencil-and-paper personality 
schedules, purports to represent the total 
personality rather than to measure one or 
more personality traits. The results of this 
method, then, might be expected to indicate 


233 A, Courthial, “Emotional Differences of De- 
linquent and Non-delinquent Girls of Normal In- 
telligence,” Archives of Psychology, No. 133 (1031). 

24 Op. cit. 
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whether the criminal is a distinct personality 
type. Because of the small number of studias 
expressly designed to determine differences 
between criminals and noncriminals, the 
Rorschach results as yet throw very little 
light on the relationship between personality 
and criminal behavior. 

As far as can be ascertained, only two 
studies have been undertaken primarily to 
compare criminals with the general popula- 
tion. Endacott® gave the Rorschach to 100 
industrial school boys and compared his re- 
sults with those obtained by three European 
investigators, Behn-Eschenburg, Loosli-Us- 
tern and Lopfe, and one American, Hertz. 
On the basis of this comparison, he con- 
cludes that delinquents show a “tendency 
for the inhibition of all segments of the per- 
sonality while at the same time retaining 
good intellectual control and an almost 
pedantic regard for form.” Boynton and 
Walsworth” scored the Rorschach responses 
in such a way that delinquent and nonde- 
linquent girls could be compared with re- 
spect to intellectual development, insta- 
bility, impulsiveness, excitability, and 
adaptability. The two groups differed in 
that the public school girls showed greater 
intellectual development and more impu.- 
siveness. These investigators conclude that 
“in so far as emotionality or personality 
measurement per se is concerned the Ror- 
schach test as here scored is of little assist- 
ance in differentiating between the two 
groups.” In a study of the reliability of the 
group method, Harrower-Erickson?? gave 
the Rorschach to 33 superior adults, 31 un- 
selected adults, 48 student nurses, 217 wom- 
en in the service, 229 male prisoners, and 173 
mental patients. Her findings revealed that 


35 J. L. Endacott, ‘The Results of 100 Male 
Juvenile Delinquents on the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, II 
(1941), 44-50. 

26 P, L. Boynton and B. M. Walsworth, “‘Eme- 
tionality Test Scores cf Delinquent and Non-delin- 
quent Girls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XKXXVIII (1943), 87-92. 

37 M. R. Harrower-Erickson, “A Multiple-Choic2 
Test for Screening Purposes,” Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, V (1943), 331741. 
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the prisoners “are much closer to the normal 
distribution than... the psychiatric pa- 
tients, but at the same time they have a 
smaller percentage of persons with out- 
standingly good records when compared 
with superior adults, the women in service, 
and the student nurses.” 

It may be that the Rorschach method, 
considered by many clinical psychologists to. 
be the best available, will eventually hdp to 
settle some of the questions about personali- 
ty and criminal behavior. If the results are 
to be at all convincing, however, investiga- 
tors using it will have to design their experi- 
ments with as much care as possible. Two of 
the Rorschach studies described in this pa- 
per failed to satisfy the requirement that 
experimental and control groups be equated 
with respect to those factors usually con- 
sidered to be associated with difference in 
test performance, while in the third the 
girls were purposely chosen to represent dif- 
ferent social classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adjusiment.—The results cbtained with 
adjustment questionnaires indicate that de- 
linquent children are very similar to the 
general population in their personal and 
social adjustments. At least these results do 
not confirm the popular impression that the 
typical delinquent child is poorly adjusted. 
Only four out of nine studies of this type re- 
vealed some difference in adjustment. In 
three of these cases? 2% 3° the groups com- 
pared were similar in all aspects of adjust- 
ment but one, and in the fourth? the ob- 
served difference lost statistical significance 
(c.r. = .38) when intelligence was held con- 
stant. 

Introverston-Exiroversion.—Studies with 
the Bernreuter and Neyman-Kohlstedt 


3 E. R. Bartlett and D. B. Harris, “Personality 
Factors in Delinquency,” School and Society, 
XLIII (1936), 653-56. 


239 M. A. Merrill, Problems of Child Delinguency 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 154-56. 


32 P, L. Boynton and B. M. Walsworth, ep. cit. 
31 D. E. Capwell, op. cit. g 
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touch on the problem of whether the crimi- 
nal is more introverted than the average per- 
son is. These studies are about evenly divid- 
ed on this question, that is, about one-half 
showed the. delinquents to be slightly more 
introverted on the average than the controls 
are. It should be noted that none of the 
Bernreuter differences favoring the controls 
were statistically significant, and in the 
three Neymann-Kohistedt studies test 
scores were merely compared with the score 
distribution obtained by the authors of the 
test. 

Maturity—The findings obtained with 
questionnaires which measure various as- 
pects of maturity (e.g., Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale) follow the general pattern: 
the findings are not consistent among them- 
selves, and the sampling is too restricted to 
permit a generalization about the criminal 
population or even a part of it. 

Self-feelings —The Sweet Personal Atti- 
tudes Test was used several times to deter- 
mine whether delinquent children have the 
same self-feelings as other children have. 
Two studies revealed the delinquent chil- 
dren as feeling more critical of, more differ- 
ent from, and more superior to, the average 
child; while three studies showed no essen- 
tial differences. If delinquent children have 
self-feelings which set them of from every- 
one else, such feelings will probably have to 
be identified by some other technique. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Research in the criminalpersonality has 
enjoyed a steady popularity during the last 
twenty-five vears, although no single test 
has been used continuously throughout this 
period. Its popularity seems to be due main- 
ly to the availability of personality tests and 
to the repudiation of the view that criminals 
are inferior in intelligence to the general 
population. 

2. When the results are considered chron- 
ologically, there is nothing to indicate that 
the personality components of criminal be- 
havior are being established by this method. 
On the contrary, as often as not the evidence 
favored the view that personality traits are 
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distributed in the criminal population in 
about the same way as in the general popu- 
lation (see Table 1). Moreover, the statisti- 
cal evidence opposed to the null hypothesis 
is equivocal because of the overlap between 
distributions whose means did differ by a 
significant amount. It may be remarked 
parenthetically that this overlap makes it 
practically. impossible to predict individual 
delinquent behavior from an individual test 
score. | 

3. The results of this method do not indi- 
cate whether criminal behavior is the result 
of a certain personality trait or whether the 
trait is the result of criminal experiences. In 
other words, whether a given trait was pres- 
ent at the onset of a delinquent career or 
whether the trait developed during that 
career is nct shown. Conceivably, personali- 
ty factors and criminal behavior are merely 
correlates, both being the function of a third 
condition cr set of conditions. The fact that 
many differences between criminal and con- 
trol groups decreased sharply when factors 
affecting the individual’s participation in a 
culture, such as age and socioeconomic posi- 
tion, were controlled, confirms this idea. 

4. Practically all criminal samples were 
drawn from prison population. Conclusions 
based on semples of prisoners cannot be ex- 
tended to the criminal population for the 
following reasons: (a) Samples of prisoners 
are generally regarded as not being repre- 
sentative of the criminal population; (b) the 
answers given by prisoners to personality 
questionnaires may be unreliable because of 
the prison situation; and (c) the prison ex- 
perience may produce changes in the per- 
sonality. 

5. The results of these studies cannot be 
grouped together for the purpose of estab- 
lishing generalizations about criminal be- 
havior and personality, because they are not 
equally valid. Few experiments were de- 
signed in such a way that comparisons could 
be drawn between criminals and noncrimi- 
nals similar in regard to-age, intelligence, 
and cultural background. In many: studies 
control groups were not used at all, but, 
rather, the average score for the experimen- 
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tal group was compared with a test norm, a 
procedure which may be considered defec- 
tive unless the experimental group ‘and the 
standard population are alike in all signifi- 
cant respects. 

6. Most studies proceeded as if the crimi- 
nal population is homogeneous, since thev 
grouped all types of offenders together. Fu- 
ture studies of this type should at least clas- 
sify individuals by type of offense in order to 
determine whether differences between dit- 
ferent classes of offenders exist. 

7. At present, personality tests seem to be 
useful chiefly as diagnostic aids in penal in- 
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stitutions rather than as a technique of 
criminological research. The Guttman tech- 
nique offers another approach to the prob- 
lem of whether criminals are psychologically 
different from noncriminals. Working from 
the usual sociological view that criminals 
possess distinct attitudes, an attempt can be 
made to establish a cutting point on the at- 
titude scale which will completely separate 
criminals and noncriminals. Work on ‘this 
problem is now in progress. 
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INCOMPLETE MATCHING IN EX POST FACTO STUDIES: 
RONALD FREEDMAN 


ABSTRACT 


In every ex post facto matched-group study a large proportion of the cases in the experimental group 
are not matched because of the limited size of the control panel. This introduces a serious sampling problem, 
e since the difference between experimental and matched groups may not be the same for cases matched 
easily as for those for which matching is difficult. Data are presented to demonstrate that educational differ- 
ences between matched groups of migrants and nonmigrants are statistically significant when 58 per cent of 
the original experimental group is matched but not when 8g per cent of the cases is matched. 


> A serious sampling problem is introduced 
into ex post facto control-group studies 
when the original experimental group is 
greatly decreased in size in the process of 
matching. When only a part cf the experi- 
mental group has been matched, can we be 
sure that the differences found between ex- 
perimental and control groups would have 
been of the same character if a higher pro- 
portion of the experimental group had been 
matched? 

For example, in Christiansen’s study? of 
the relationship between the completion of 
high school and economic adjustment, the 
original experimental group of 1,130 high- 
school graduates was reduced to 200 when 
matched with a control group of nonhigh- 
school graduates on five factors. The experi- 
mental group was reduced to 145 persons 
when matched on a sixth factor. It was re- 
duced to 23 when the six factcrs were used 
for precision control by identical individual 
matching. Even-in the matched group of 
2co, 82 per cent of the original experimen- 
tal group had been droppedein the matching 
process. Presumably, if the group of non- 
graduates from whom the “cortrol” match- 


1 This study is part of a°series made possible by 
a grant from the Faculty Research Funds of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of 
the University of Michigan. A more complete 
description of the data and methcdology for the 
series may be found in Ronald Freedman, and Amos 
Hawley, ““Unemployment and Migration in the De- 
pression (1930-1935), Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XLIV (June, 1949). 260-72. 


2 Reported in F. Stuart Chapin, Experimental 
Designs in Sociological Research (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947), pp. 99 ff. 


es were selected had been larger, a larger 
percentage of the experimental group might 
have been matched. The question is whether 
the difference in economic adjustment found 
between high-school graduates and non- 
graduates for the 400 persons compared 
would have been altered if a larger number 
of the original experimental group had 
been matched. 

Selection. in the matching process will 
affect the results of such a study if the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the cases matched 
easily are related otherwise to the independ- 
ent and dependent variables than the char- 
acteristics which are difficult or impossible 
to match. The number matched depends on 
the number of available potential control 
cases. For example, in the Christiansen 
study the average high-school mark was one 
of the controls used for matching. Let us 
suppose that the cases with low high-school 
grades were more easily matched than 
others, so that the final matched cases in- 
cluded a high percentage of persons with rel- 
atively low grades. Let us suppose, further, 
that the difference in economic adjustment 
between high-school graduates and non- 
graduates is more marked for students with 
low grades than for those with high grades: 
Given these conditions, the final difference 
obtained would be at least in part a function 
of the selection of persons with low grades 
by the matching process. The matching 
would have overweighted the final sample 
with the kinds of matched pairs for whom 
the difference in economic adjustment is 
greatest. 

_ The selective effect of incomplete match- 
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ing is likely to be particularly important 
when significant variables are left uncon- 
trolled. This is likely to be the case in the 
present stage of development of techniques 
and availability of data. Thus, in the Chris- 
tiansen study, Chapin has indicated that 

“persistence” was an uncontrolled factor 
which may have been important. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that “persistence” 
is related to economic adjustment. It is also 
quite possible that “persistence” is more im- 
portant in determining completion of high 
school for persons with low grades than for 
those with high grades. If this is true, the 
selection of those with low grades in the 
final sample might amount to a selection of 
highly persistent persons with low grades in 
the high-school-graduate group as compared 
with the nongraduate group and thus mizht 
seriously affect the results. Selective over- 
weighting of highly persistent persons in the 
final sample might account for part—or 
even all—cf the obtained difference. 

These remarks about the pioneering 
Christiansen experiment are not intended as 
a criticism. I do not know whether selective 
matching had the effects suggested. My pur- 
pose has been to demonstrate the necessity 
for inquiring closely into such potential se- 
lective influences in cases of incomplete 
matching. 

In one phase of a study of migration, con- 
ducted by the author and Amos Hawley,’ 
the postulated effect of selective matching 
on the final results can be demonstrated. 
This study is particularly suitable for such 
a demonstration because an unusually high 
percentage of the original group studied was 
matched by identical individual matching. 

The study used as the basis for this dem- 
onstration involves a comparison of the ad- 
ucational status of migrants to Flint, Michi- 
gan, from other places in Michigan with che 
educational status of matched nonmigrants 
in Flint. This is one part of a series of stucies 
of selective migration-in which migrants to 
Flint and Grand Rapids are compared as to 


3 The substantive aspects of the study of migra- 
tion in relation to education will appear in a forta- 
coming article. 
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a number of characteristics with matched 
groups of nonmigrants at the points of de- 
parture and destination of migration. The 
data for all these studies are from the statis- 
tics for 1935 which are published in the 
Michigan Census of Population and Unem- 
ployment.4 

The original experimenta: sample for the 
study reported here consisted of all those 
white, male, nonfarm’ migrants to Flint 
from other places in Michigan who were at 
least twenty-five years old at the time of 
migration to Flint and for whom there were 
schedules in the Michigan Census. This 
group consisted of 270 persons. 

Each migrant was “matched” with a 
control nonmigrant in Flint. The charac- 
teristics used for matching were age (within 
three years), occupation (in socioeconomic 
categories used by the United States 
census), occupational mobility (change be- 
tween socioeconomic categories), marital 
status, employment status, unemployment 
history (whether unemployed for one year 
cumulatively between 1930 and time of 
migration). For every characteristic except 
marital status the matching was done as 
of the date of migration. 

A series of five random samples were se- 
lected from the Flint schecules of eligible 
nonmigrants to be used successively as the 
potential matches. All possible matches were 
made from the first of these random samples 
before proceeding to the next group. This 
was done for each of the five random groups. 
Since the potential number of “control” 
matches was so*great, it, was possible in the 
end to find matches for 240, of 88.9 per cent, 
of all the member of the original group. If 
the number in the potentia. contro! group 
had been smaller, the number in the experi- 
mental group matched might have been con- 
siderably smaller and the final results differ- 
ent. For example, suppose that the first two 


4 Michigan State Emergency Welfare Relief Com- 
mission, Nos. 1-10 (Lansing, 1937). 


s Persons with farm occupations were not treated 
in this part of the study, since it was impossible 
to match them in Flint with respect to occupa- 
tion. 
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random groups of nonmigrants had consti- 
tuted the entire group of potential nonmi- 
grant matches. In this case, would the re- 
sults have been significantly different from 
those finally attained? If the matching had 
been less complete, would the results have 
been different? 

In this particular case, we can state defi- 
_nitely that the results did vary with the 
completeness of the matchinz. From the 
first two random control-group panels, 157, 
or 58.1 per cert, of the original experimental 
group were matched. For these 157 matched 
cases the migrants had a significantly higher 
average educational attainment than did the 
control nonmigrants: the average migrant 
had completed 10.61 years of school as com- 
pared with 9.95 years for nonmigrants. The 
critical ratio for this difference was 2.44.° 
However, when the 83 cases matched later 
from the last three random groups of non- 
migrants were added, the difference for the 
final group of 240 was reduced. The average 
migrant had completed 10.15 years of 
school, and the average nonmigrant had 
completed 9.77 years of school; and the criti- 
cal ratio was found to be 1.65.° In short, the 
difference between migrants and nonmi- 
grants is “significant” at the 5 per cent 
level when matching is less complete: it is 
not significant at this level when the com- 


6 The correlation term in the formula for stand- 
ard error of the difference was taken into account. 
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pleteness of matching is increased.’ 

It appears that the difference between 
pairs match2d most easily is not the same as 
the difference between pairs which were 
more difficult to match. The nature of the 
difference found is apparently a function of 
something connected with characteristics 
matched most easily. 

These findings suggest that it is desirable 
to be cautious in interpreting the results of 
matched-group studies when the percentage 
of cases matched is not large. Chapin has in- 
dicated that the smallness of the number 
matched is not important, because careful 
“control” matching produces a “pure” com- 
parison in which experimental homogeneity 
is attained.*? However, short of perfect con- 
trol, which we are not likely to attain in the 
near future, it would appear that uncon- 
trolled variables may be hooked up with 
those controlled in such a way as to modify 
the results in relationship to the complete- 
ness of the matching. The proportion 
matched may determine a system of unde- 
signed weights which attach to the particu- 
lar values,of control variables most easily 
matched. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


7The 5 per cent level is more or less arbitrary. 
However, as between the first and second critical 
ratios the probability that the difference is due to 
chance rises from less than 2 in 100 to rin ro. 


8 Chapin, 99, cit., p. 103. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ICHHEISER’S MISUNDERSTAND- 
INGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


November 2, 1949 
To the Editor: 


The publication, as a supplement to the 
September, 1949, issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, of Misunderstandings 
in Human Relations by Gustav Ichheiser 
might lead those who are unacquainted with 
the field to assume that social psychology 
has remained in a state of apathy for the 
past twenty years or so and that social psy- 
chologists are currently befuddled, bereft of 
ideas, and in urgent need of salvation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Neither sociologists, psychologists, nor 
we hybrids who call ourselves “social psy- 
chologists’” believe, as Dr. Ichheiser con- 
tends in his introductory statement, that be- 
cause something is evident it is ipso facto 
unworthy of scientific study. It is, rather, 
the metaphysicians who hold to this view 
and ignore the evident in their preoccupa- 
tion with the verbal constructs they fashion 
for their own amusement. Sociologists, psv- 
chologists, and social psychologists quite 
knowingly focus their attention upon such 
obvious facts as that men everywhere live in 
some sort of society and that societies differ 
from one another and change through time. 
What they try to do is to ascertain the rela- 
. tionship of various obvious facts, which is 
never self-evident, and in this endeavor they 
‘differ not at all from those who labor in any 
of the other sciences. Some of the data of 
modern astronomy, physics, and biology are 
perhaps not obvious, at least to the layman, 
for they become apparent only through in- 
struments that extend normal sense-percep- 
tions. But the data of the social sciences are 
all derived from the commonplace substance 
of daily life. Thus, to labor the point that a 
study of the obvious is not necessarily a 


fruitless endeavor indicates, at the very 
least, a misunderstanding of the function of 
science and, at the worst, a confusion of the 

scientist with the metaphysician. E > 

But perhaps the introductory section oi 
the essay is intended only to provide an iron- 
clad and automatic defense against criticism 
of the concepts subsequently presented, 
much as St. Thomas’ Summa theologica was 
intended to provide the medieval church 
with a logical alibi for the church’s every de- 
ficiency. A case could be made for this inter- 
pretation, especially in view of the fact that, 
many pages later, Dr. Ichheiser again rises 
in anticipatory self-defense, saying, in sub- 
stance, that the concepts he presents are en- 
tirely original and that any similarity they 
may bear to what others may have written 
ten years ago can be explamed by the fact 
that he “. . . said it himself for the first time 
not ten but perhaps fifteen or eighteen years 
earlier” (p. 68). If this interpretation of his 
introductory section be valid, then I can 
only say that Dr. Ichheiser still misunder- 
stands the function of science, which is not 
to establish personal claims to priority of 
discovery but to extend knowledge through 
continual discovery. 

Ichheiser’s theses are that there is a dis- 
tinction and often also a contrast between 
the feelings and thoughts of an individual 
and his perceivable beh&vior; that the indi- 
vidual is judged by others on the basis of the 
latter, often in overgimplified and culturally 
defined terms; and, therefore, that misun- 
derstandings often arise in human relation- 
ships. Such misunderstandings, he contends, 
are especially common in the relatively su- 
perficial and impersonal associations that 
are characteristic of modern life; to under- 
stand them is to understand all the impor- 
tant phenomena of contemporary society. 
The author insists that his essay thus pro- 
vides a fresh base for the development of a 
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valid social psychology, and he implies that 
all our efforts to study humax relations in 
objective terms and through objective meas- 
urement have been worse than futile because 
they have ignored the real core of the mat- 
ter. 

But all these points are aspects of social 
psychology with which social psychologists 
are entirely familiar and abcut which it 


might seem that no misunderstanding could ` 


possibly arise. I do not know exactly when 
scientific attention was first directed toward 
éhe obvious fact (obvious in the sense that 
even the most unsophisticated layman rec- 
ognizes its existence) that what a man con- 
sidérs himself to be and what others judge 
him -to be may not coincide. But certainly 
the nineteenth-century introspective psy- 
chologists were concerned, in however un- 
profitable a way, with what a man feels him- 
self to be as distinct from what he does out- 
wardly. And a clear and high-y profitable, 
albeit now old-fashioned, analysis of the dis- 
tinction and of how it arises was made by 
Cooley around the turn of the century; 
Baldwin and Mead had begun to develop 
their various attacks upon the same problem 
even before that. Some of the early behav- 
iorists somewhat lost sight of tae distinction, 
tending to identify the “emotion” of fear 
with actions that are interpreted by others 
as indicating fear. But this error soon be- 
. came apparent, and the correction of it in- 
volved an explicit recognition that what the 
individual feels and thinks is not identical 
with what he does and says. The psycho- 
logical literature of the, late 1920’s is 
crowded with exhaustive varictions on this 
theme, and for the past twenty years and 
more no psychologist or sociolegist could af- 
ford to igncre that distinction, and few 
have done so. The terms used in discussing 
it (“subjective” and “objective,” “covert” 
and “overt,” and “implicit” and “explicit” 
behavior; such terms as “seli” and “ego,” 
which are used to indicate covert as distinct 
from overt behavior) are many and varied. 
That no writer has heretofore undertaken to 
make the distinction between covert and 
overt behavior (terms which happen to be 
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my perscnal preference) the basis for an en- 
tire system of social psychology does not in- 
dicate ignorance of its existence or preoccu- 
pation with other and lesser matters. It 
simply indicates an awareness’ that this dis- 
tinction is only one of the many obvious 
facts of social life. To offer this distinction as 
a “new” discovery is to indicate an unpar- 
donable ignorance of social psychology. 
And only ignorance, or perhaps misunder- 
standing, cf all that has been said about 
racial and other forms of personality stereo- 
typing could lead one to assume that the 
prevalence of misunderstanding in human 
relations has somehow escaped the attention 
of social psychologists. Actually, social psy- 
chologists have studied this particular phe- 
nomenon more intensively than they have 
most of the other aspects of the field. It is 
now well known (as distinct from just “ob- 
vious’’) that in initial or tenuous association 
people invariably prejudge one another and, 
in making their prejudgments, take outward 
behavior as signs of inner characteristics and 
that, in general, the judging process involves 
classification into a predetermined category 
(the personality stereotype) which may be 
of cultural origin, as a racial stereotype is, 
or of individual derivation, as is Dr. Ich- 
heiser’s own peculiar image of the social psy- 
chologist fer whom he seems to have written 
his essay. Our knowledge of the process of 
stereotypirg and of the origin of stereotypes 
is lamentably limited. But efforts have been 
made, som2 on highly refined experimental 
levels, to ascertain the roles of such factors 
as speech, gesture, physique, dress, in the 
stereotyping process; all the racial and many 
of the other attitudinal studies have been 
attempts to ascertain the nature and cor- 
relates of current stereotypes; and much at- 
tention has been devoted to the effects of 
stereotyping upon interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. And, in a great deal of what 
has been cone, due consideration has been 
given to tke mediating effects of situational 
factors; for, at least since the controversy 
over the Hartshorne-May studies, all psy- 
chologists and most sociologists have been 
keenly aware of the fact that behavior, in- 
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cluding that of stereotyping, is always con- 
ditioned by, among cther things, the situa- 
tional context in which it occurs. 

That Misuncerstandings in Human Rela- 
tions could treat concepts that have been 
discussed and studied for years as new dis- 
coveries and without reference to all that 
has gone before is almost unbelievable. The 
fact is that, had the author first glanced 
through almost any one of the current text- 
books on social psychology, he would have 
saved himself the great labor that undoubt- 
edly entered into the composition of his es- 
say and would at the same time have saved 
me, and no doubt many others, the labor of 
studying that essay in the hope that some 
small new fact or interpretation might be 
found in the welter of misconceptions and 
commonplaces. 

I shall not bother to demonstrate the un- 
tenable character of much of what Dr. Ich- 
heiser says, for apparently such demonstra- 
tion would serve no useful purpose. I note 
that Dr. Ichheiser was not impressed by the 
patient and pointed criticism of one of his 
views that Wirth made some time ago 
(American Journal of Seciology, LIV |[March, 
1949], pp. 399-400). He incorporates that 
view, unmodified, in this subsequent essay. 
In spite of its considerable bibliography and 
an occasional reference to the work of 
others, Misunderstandings in Human Rela- 
tions must have been developed in a 
vacuum. 

The danger to social psychology arises 
from the fact that in this essay the paint 
that misunderstandings in human relations 
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occur is reiterated, misinterpreted, and dis- 
torted until this phenomeron is made to 


seem not only a new discovery but the dis- — ` 


covery of the age. Even more frightening 
than this attempt to concoc: another in the 
long series of particularistic dogmas is the 
fact that the author would have us: believe 
that this particular facet of social life can be 
studied only by the armchair, or meditative, 
method. Thus, not only does Misunder- “ 
standings in Human Relations arise out of a 
misunderstanding of current sociopsycho- 
logical knowledge and uncerstandings; 1? 
also makes the greater and more dangerous 
error of advocating an enduring misunder- 
standing of human relations. l 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 
Stanford Universtiy 


REJOINDER 


December 6, 1950 
To the Editor: 

I read with great interest the preceding 
comment of Professor LaPiere about my 
Misunderstandings in Human Relations and 
feel that he has demonstrated in the most 
convincing manner that everything I am 
saying in my essay is both obvious and false. 
This dual achievement of mine, Professor 
LaPiere, I am sure, will admit is a sign of 
my great and almost unique originality. For 
what all other social psychologists are saying 
is always only obvious or false—but never 
both at the same time. 

GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
Chicago ° ; 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Catholic Soctological Society. 

At the society’s annual convention at Ford- 

*hara University in New York ir December, 
Clement S. Mihanovich, director of the de- 
partment of sociology at St. Louis Univer- 
stv, was elected president. 

Others elected to office were Sister Mary 
Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville College, Buf- 
falo; first vice-president; Edward A. Huth, 
University of Dayton, Ohio, second vice- 
president; the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, executive 
secretary. The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, was re- 
elected to the position of honorary president. 


Barnard College-—-The Public Service 
Fellowship for 1950-51 is to be awarded toa 
candidate from the West. In Mey, 1934, the 
Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Reform established a fellowship for 
women college graduates who show promise 
of usefulness in public service, în the broad 
sense of the term. Under the conditions of 
this gift, a fellowship of $1,800 is now being 
offered for a year of graduate study at any 


approved college or university m one of the - 


fields of the social sciences. This fellowship 
is awarded annually by the faculty of Bar- 
nard College, not later than May 1. Candi- 
dates for 1950-51 must be graduates of ap- 
proved institutions in the states of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Okiahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idako, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, and Washirgton. 

A candidate applying for this fellowship 
must (1) be a citizen of the United States; 
(2) have received or be assured of receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree not earlier than May, 
1942, or later than July, 1950, from a college 
or university on the accepted lst approved 
by the Association of American Universi- 
ties; (3) have shown special atility and in- 


terest in the social sciences; (4) show prom- 
ise of future usefulness in the public service; 
(5) be of good moral character and have 
suitable personal qualities. 

Applications must be submitted on the 
regular application form, which will be fur- 
nished by the chairman of the committee on 
request. Applications and recommendations 
must reach the committee not later than 
April 1, 1950. Directions for application will 
be supplied with the application blank. The 
chairman of the faculty committee is Profes- 
sor Basil Rauch. Other members are Mrs. 
Mary H. Fairbanks, Professor Conrad 
Arensberg, and Dean Millicent C. McIn- 
tosh. 


The British Journal of Sociology.—In 
February, 1950, there appeared the first is- 
sue of a new journal, The British Journal of 
Sociology. This journal is published jointly 
by Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., and the London School of Economics 
and Politicel Science and edited by Profes- 
sors Morris Ginsberg, David Glass, and 
T. H. Marshall. The aim of the Journal is to 
provide a medium for the publication of 
original research in the various fields of so- 
ciology, social psychology, and social phi- 
losophy; critical studies or discussions in the 
various fields of inquiry; surveys of develop- 
ments and literature in special fields; and 
book reviews. Thus, while the title of the 
new journal is The British Journal of Sociol- - 
ogy, its scope is international. It will seek to 
secure the co-operation of scholars in other 
countries, to serve as an international focus, 
and to further the development of com- 
parative studies. : 

The first issue contains the following ar- 
ticles: “Social Structure and the Ruling 
Class,” by Raymond Aron; “The Applica- 
tion of Social Research,” by David V. Glass; 
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“Problems and Methods of Research in 
Race Relations,” by Louis Wirth; “The 
Psychology of Social Class,” by H. Eysenck; 
and “The Social Grading of Occupaticns,” 
by J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones. 

Subsequent issues will include papers by 
Friedman on Karl Renner’s Institutions of 
Private Law; by Mace on group co-operation 
in industry; by Professor Geiger of Denmark 
on the Danish intelligentsia; by D. Caradog 
Jones on the origins and success of Cam- 
bridge University students; by Riemer on 
neighborhood units and neighborhood struc- 
ture; and by Burt on the trend of Scottish 
intelligence. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
_--Herbert Hewitt Stroup has been pro- 
moted to associate professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. 

Marion Cuthbert has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the department. 

Feliks Gross made a field trip in the sum- 
mer of 1949 to the Wind River Reservation 
to study the value-systems of the Shoshonee 
and Arapaho Indians. He also served again 
as director of the Institute of International 
Affairs, University of Wyoming. 

Alfred McClung Lee, formerly depart- 
mental chairman at Wayne University, has 
joined the staff as professor of sociology and 
anthropology. He is offering courses in the 
graduate division. 

John Vincent Murra, of the University of 
Puerto Rico, and Elizabeth Briant Lee, for- 
merly of Wayne University, are serving as 
lecturers in the department. 

Marion Cuthbert is the author of Songs 
of Creation, a book published in October 
1949 by the Woman’s Press. 

LeRoy E. Bowman is conducting an ex- 
perimental course on field experience in so- 
cial agencies. His pamphlet How To Lead 
Discussion was translated into German in 
1948 and is now about to appear in Darish 
in Denmark. He is chairman of the Green- 
wich Village Community Audit, a survey of 
racial and religious discriminatory practices. 

Robert W. Ehrich, instructor in sociology 
and anthropology, has received a grant from 
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the Viking Fund to aid in the preparation for 
publication of two monographs: A Racial 
Analysis of Montenegro and Homolka: A 
Late Neolithic Fortified Village in Bohemia. 


University of Calcutta.—Benoy Sarkar, of 
the University of Calcutta, a distinguished 
research leader in economics and sociology, 
died at the age of sixty-three on November 


23, of a heart attack, while on a lecture tour® 


of American universities sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education. 


+ 

Carnegie Corporation of New Vork.—The 
corporation has made a grant of $260,000, 
payable over a two-year period, to the Social 
Science Research Council for area-training 
fellowships and travel grants. The corpora- 
tion is continuing its support of the national 
area fellowship program set up by the coun- 
cil in 1947. The program provides fellow- 
ships for individuals who have not yet re- 
ceived the doctoral degree and travel grants 
to specialists for research on problems which 
are Clearly related to an understanding of 
the contemporary culture of the major for- 
eign areas of the world. 


A grant of $32,500 has been made to ~ 


Michigan State College for a study of prob- 
lems involved in technical assistance to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas. 

Through its Social Research Service, the 
college is developing a program of research 
and training in agricultural extension meth- 
ods in co-operation with the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica. Under the present grant, Charles P. 
Loomis, director of theeservice, plans to ex- 
tend both the research and the training ac- 
tivities to other parts of Latin America. 


University of Connecticut.—Artiur L. 
Wood, of Bucknell University, has joined the 
staff of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology as associate professor of sociol- 
ogy. Dr. Wood will offer courses in criminol- 
ogy and penology at both the undergraduate 
levels and will direct research in these fields. 

Walter I. Wardwell has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of sociology 
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and anthropology as instructor in sociology. 
Mr. Wardwell will teach the sociology of oc- 
cupations and industrial sociology. 

Charles Wisdom, assistant >rofesscr of 
anthropology, is on leave for the current 
academic year and is doing advanced study 
at the University of Chicago. During Mr. 
Wisdom’s absence, his courses are being 
taught by Robert R. Howard, a Ph.D. can- 
* didate in antkropology at Yale University. 

Erwin Rubington is a part-ime instruc- 
tor in sociology during the current academic 
year. 

Sydney Croog is teaching courses in in- 
troductory sociology and introductory an- 
thropology at the Hartford branch of the 
University of Connecticut. Both Mr. Rub- 
ington and Mz. Croog are Ph.D. candidates 
at Yale. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The 1950 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society will be held on April 22 and 23 at 
Boston University. Members are urged to 
submit papers for the sessions on current 
sociological research projects by March 15 
to the chairman of the committee on re- 
search, Jessie Bernard, departiment o? so- 
ciology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Communications re- 
lating to other sessions of the program are to 
be addressed to the president, M. F. Nim- 
koff, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The secretary-treasurer of the so- 
ciety is Bernhard J. Stern, Co-umbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Hebrew Universily—Pursuent to the 
establishment of an Institute of Labour and 
the Cooperative Movement, zhe Hebrew 
University announces three vacancies for 
the following senior posts (lecturer or pro- 
fessor) within the new institute: (x1) labor 
economies, industrial relations, and related 
subjects; (2) the history and idzology of la- 
bor movements in general and the Jewish 
labor movement in particular; (3) the his- 
tory, ideology, and problems of the co-oper- 
ative movement, with special reference to its 
significance in Israel. Each of the posts re- 
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quires teaching as well as research, the 
teaching to be carried out eventually in 
Hebrew. 

Remuneration is in accordance with the 
salary and pension schedule of the Hebrew 
University. Applications must be in writing 
and should give full details on age, training, 
and qualifications, former and present posi- 
tions, publications, and general experience. 
The names end addresses of three references 
should also be given. Applications should be 
received not later than March 15, 1950, by 
the Academic Secretary, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, Israel. 


Universit of Kentucky——George A. Dale, 
director of education in the Native Service 
of Alaska, and J. R. Cullen, director of edu- 
cation in Uganda, as visiting lecturers in the 
department of sociology gave special lec- 
tures in the autumn term on the Alaskan 
Eskimo and the Buganda in Africa. 

Irwin T. Sanders, author of a recent study 
of Balkan peasant life (Balkan Village [Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1949]) has been 
given the Distinguished Professor award of 
the faculty of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences for the current year. 

C. Arnold Anderson has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

James W. Gladden, formerly of Mount 
Union Colleze in Ohio, has been added as as- 
sistant professor to teach courses on the fam- 
ily, industrial sociology, and religion and 
culture. 


The National University of Mexico— 
Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales of the 
National University of Mexico is publishing | 
a series of little books under the general 
title Cuadernos de sociologia. The numbers 
which have appeared so far are Los Partidos 
politicos, Les Clases sociales, Valor sociolé- 
gico de “Fo-klore,” all of the preceding by 
Lucio Mendieta y Núñez, director of the 
institute; Sociologia de la universidad, by 
Roberto Agramonte; El Mundo hisiérico y 
social, by Juan Roura Parella (reviewed by 
L. L. Bernard in the American Journal of 
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Sociology, LIV [1948]. 275-76); Problemas 
de la universidad, by Lucio Mendieta y 
Núñez and José Gómez Robleda; and Intro- 
ducción a la psiquiatria social, by Roger 
Bastide. These compact little volumes give 
to North American sociologists an intimate 
glimpse of the thinking, teaching, and re- 
search of their colleagues in Mexico. The 
first two are descriptive interpretations by 
a participant okserver who knows Mexican 
life as lawyer, public official, and researcher. 
The fourth and sixth reveal significant simi- 
larities and differences between the univer- 
sities of Latin and North America. The fifth 
displays the profound influence of the Ger- 
man philosopher Dilthey on Latin-American 
scholars. The seventh is a translation. 


University of New Hampshire -—Herbert 
J. Moss, assistant professor of sociology, has 
recently been appointed secretary of the uni- 
versity. Dr. Moss will continue teaching 
part time until June 30. 

Owen B. Durgin has been appointed 
part-time instructor to assist with Dr. 
Moss’s courses during the second semester. 


New York University—A program in 
criminology and correctional administration 
has been set up in the Graduate Schocl of 
Arts and Science and the Graduate Division 
of Public Service. Paul W. Tappan has been 
named co-ordinator of the program. A spe- 
cial program for the training of personnel in 
the institutional care of problem children 
has been made possible by a grant from 
Lavenburg Center House, which also pro- 
vides a limited number of fellowships and 
internships at Youth House and Girls’ 
_ Camp, detention facilities serving the Chil- 

dren’s Court of New York City. 

Professor Tappan is currently engaged in 
co-ordinating materials for a volume on 
Contemporary Correction, to include sections 
prepared by more than thirty specialists in 
the various fields of corréction. He is also 
preparing three chapters for a volume on 
social problems to be edited by Francis 
Merrill. 

During the summer John Landgraf con- 
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tinued field research under a grant from the 
Viking Fund, in western New Mexico. The 
research is associated with the Laboratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, 
which is assisting with funds. 

A Viking Fund zrant-in-aid enabled John 
J. Honigmann to study the modern Eskimo 
community at Great Whale River, Quebec, 
during the summer of 1949. He was accom- 
panied in his study by Nathan Altshuler, 
now of the University of Michigan. 

H. Ashley Weeks and Henry J. Meyer 
served during the summer as consultants, 
appointed by the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, to the Darmstadt Com- 
munity Survey. 

Edgar Borgatte, who received a fellow- 
ship in the graduace school, is an instructor 
at University College of New York Univer- 


sity. 


Northwestern University —William L. 
Bailey, professor emeritus cf sociology, is a 
member of the department at the University 
of Maryland. He is on special duty, teaching 
classes of officers at the Pentagon and at air 
headquarters at Eolling Field, on the sub- 
ject of his lifelong field of special interest, 
the patterns of cities as viewed from the air, 
and on the problems of wozld organization 
for war and peace. He is to go to Germany 
this year for lectures to the army air schools 
in Berlin and Murich. 


University of Peansyluania—Roy I. Knox 
and Donald H. Goff have been appointed 
instructors. e 

Robert S. Hean, Gerhard J. Falk, and 


John E. Hughes have been appointed part- _ 


time instructors. , 

Peter P, Jonitis is assisting the Legal Di- 
vision of the Naticnal Mental Health Foun- 
dation in working out a project for Pennsyl- 
vania’s hospitals for the mentally ill. 

Otto Pollak is serving a3 consulting so- 
ciologist to the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, New York, on a project to 
explore whether the practice of child guid- 
ance may be enriched by adopting for its use 
knowledge available in the social sciences 
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and to learn whether this practice discloses 
the need for further research in the social 
sciences. 

J. P. Shalloo is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Crime Prevention of the American 
Prison Association. 

W. Rex Crawford is serving as director of 
foreign students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He acted as director of the ship 
orientation program on three student ships 
last summer for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and directed an international 
Seminar for the committee ir Vienna last 
August. 

Edward P. Hutchinson is acting as con- 
sultant to the Population Division in the de- 
partment of social affairs cf the United 
Nations. | 

Thorsten Sellin was visiting professor of 
saciology at Princeton University during the 
fall semester. Last August he was a member 
and rapporteur of an international commit- 
tee convened by the secretary-general of the 
United Nations to advise the secretariat on 
a program of inquiry and research in the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders. He was recently elected a member 
oi the American Philosophical Society and 
the Société d’Histoire de Droit, Paris. He 
has been granted a leave of absence begin- 
ning with the spring semester, 1950, waen he 
will assume the post of secrezary-general of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. His address will be Oberweg 
12, Bern, Switzerland. 

Dorothy S. Thomas is consultant on the 
1950 census of the Bureaw oi the Budget, 
Executive Office ofthe President. She is also 
a member of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee and chairman ef the Committee on 
Research of the Population Association of 
America. 


Pi Lambda Theta —Pi Lambda Theta, 
the National Association for Women in Edu- 
cation, announces two $400 wards Tor re- 
search on professional problems of women to 
be granted on or before August 15, 1950, 
from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund. 
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An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in edu- 
cation or in some other field. Among others, 
studies of women’s status, professional train- 
ing, responsibilities, and contributions to 
education and to society, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, will be acceptable. No study 
granted an award shall become the property 
of Pi Lam>da Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda 
Theta in any way restrict the subsequent 
publication of a study for which an award is 
granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall 
have the privilege of inserting an introduc- 
tory statement in the printed form of any 
study for which an award is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the 
completed research study shall be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies and Awards by 
June 1, 1950. Information concerning the 
awards and the form in which the final re- 
port shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. Ail inquiries should be addressed to 
the chairman. of the Committee on Studies 
and Awazcs, Alice H. Hayden, University of 
Washingtcn, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Princeicn University Official approval 
has been ~eceived for a program of study 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in sociology. 
This graduate program adds six new courses 
to the six already offered. The existence of 
various research bureaus in the social sci- 
ences at the university makes it possible for 
the student to work out combined programs 
and also makes available a number of re- 
search fellowships specifically allocated to 
some of these bureaus. These include the 
Bureau of Urban Research, the Office of 
Population Research, the Office of Public 
Opinion Research, and the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. The staff of the sociology and 
anthropology section oi the department of 
economics and social institutions includes 
the following: Professors Frederick F. 
Stephan and Frank W. Notestein; Associate 
Professor Wilbert E. Moore; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Edward C. Devereux, Marion J. 
Levy, Jr., Gerald W. Breese, Don J. Hager, 
and Melv:n M. Tumin; Instructors Dennis 
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“Wrong and Duncan MacRae. Professor 
Stephan is also director of the Study of Edu- 
cation at Princeton; Professor Notestein is 
director of the Office of Population Re- 
search; and Professor Moore is a research 
. associate of the same office. 

Recent publications include Levy’s Fam- 
uy Revolution in Modern China; Tumin’s 
--collaborative work with John W. Bennett, 


- . Social Life: Structure and Function, an intro- 


ductory general sociology text; and Breese’s 
Daytime Population of the Central Business 
District of Chicago. 

With the department as visiting professor 
is Thorsten Sellin, of the department of so- 
ciology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is offering an undergraduate course in 
criminology. The course is regularly taught 
` by Edward C. Devereux, currently on leave 
to the Bureau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University, where he is collako- 
rating on an extensive project with Robert 
K. Merton. 


Virginia P. Robinson Award for 1950.— 
In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Robinson’s association with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
the alumni association is sponsoring an 
award for contributions to social work litera- 
ture. A sum of $500 will be awarded for a 
paper, thesis, or book which represents an 
original contribution in the fields of social 
case work, supervision or teaching. The 
award will be made in the fall of t950. Un- 
` published material may be submitted to the 
committee by agencies, schools, or individ- 
* uals prior to July, 1950. 

- Persons desiring further information re- 
garding the award should communicate with 
the Virginia P. Robinson Award Commit- 
' tee, University of Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, 241¢ Pine Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


San Francisco State College-—A seminar 
in Europe is announced for the forthcoming 
summer. Under the direction of Alfred G. 
Fisk, professor of philosophy, the group will 
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interview European leaders of government, . 
labor, business, and other fields. Designed 
primarily for educators, speakers, and writ- 
ers, the seminar will study European recon- 
struction, progress of Marshall Plan aid, po- 
tical party alignments, and international 
tensions in ten countries, including Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Spain. 
The seminar is conducted on a nonprofit co- 
operative basis. Inquiries should be directed 
to Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco 2, California. 
@ 
Stanford University —Emest W. Burgess, 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
the University of Chicago, 2as joined the 
stanford faculty for the winter quarter as 
visiting professor of sociology. He will con- 
duct an advanced seminar in social pathol- 
ogy at Stanford and will complete a book on 
marriage and the family in collaboration 
with Paul Wallin of the department of so- 
clology. 


Theater of Psychodrama.—During the 
1949-50 season, continuing until May 2r, 
the Theater is presenting twenty-seven pro- 
ductions, every Sunday evening at 8:40 P.M. 
at the Mansfield Theatre, 256 West Forty- 
seventh Street, west of Broadway, in New 
York City. Problems of world-wide signifi- 
cance, as they bear dynamically upon each 
individual and upon every zroup, will be 
dramatized with the aid of audience par- 
ticipation. These productions are entirely 
spontaneous and unrehearsed creations of 
the moment, resulting from the interaction 
between the stage and ethe audience. For — 
further information write to the Theater of 
Psychodrama, tor Park Averue, New York 
17, New York. i 


U.S. Public Health Service.—Charles N. 
Elliott has been appointed social science re- 
search analyst to the staff af the Phoenix 
Mental Health Center, Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Phoenix Mental Health Center is one of 
the demonstration and research units estab- 
lished by the National Institute of Mental 
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Health under the provisions of the National 
Mental Health Act of 1946. 


Washington Public Opinion Laboratory.— 
The Washington Public Opinion Lzbora- 
tory, which is in the University of Washing- 
ton and State College of Weshington, has 
established a series of bulletins reporting its 
state-wide polls and methodological studies. 
These reports are obtainable upon request 
without charge. 

The number of graduate fellowships has 
‘een increased to ten. They may be held 
either at the university in Seattle or at the 
state college in Pullman and are intended to 
prepare future directors of public opinion re- 
search for the Ph.D. degree. They carry a 
stipend of $1,000 to $1,200 for the nine 
months of the academic year. The student 
normally spends half his time cn courses and 
halt on research work in the laboratory. The 
facilities of the laboratory, with its state- 
wide organization of interviewers, help him 
gather data for his Ph.D. thasis. Applica- 
tions for fellowships beginning October, 
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1950, should be in hand before the first of 
March. 


University of Wisconsin—New instruc- 
tors are Hiroshi Daifuku and Suzanna W. 
Miles, anthropology, and Joseph P. Chiozza 
and Roy G. Francis, sociology. 


Howard B. Gill has filled the vacancy left 
by the death of Carl Johnson. 


Howard Becker will be on a -research 
leave in the spring semester in order to com- 
plete a study of the relation of ancient Greek 
mentality and society. He will fly to Ger- 
many next May for the official opening of 
the Council of the Institute of American 
Studies. 


H. H. Gerth is the coeditor of the first 
volume of the posthumous works of Karl 
Mannheim, to be published by the Oxford 
University Press. 


Svend Riemer has received a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council in order 
to study neighborhood delineation. He is 
being assisted by William K. Brussat. 
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Social Structure. By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xvii+- 
387. $6.00. 

Cultural anthropology has been mainly a 
descriptive science. Its recognized leaders have 
been careful observers and shrewd interpreters 
of the variegated life-ways of man. But the 
number of their members who have been svs- 
tematizers of knowledge operating on a level of 
scientific rigor beyond the reach of the well-in- 
formed layman has been small. Perhaps this was 
inevitable ard even desirable, given the scope 
of “the study of man” and the inescapable im- 
maturity of the social sciences as compared with 
their older and more venerated brethren, the 
physical sciences. 

If the direction of growth of this rapidly 
changing field of study is to be thought of as 
progressive by its sideline critics, it must give 
at least occasional evidence of having taken 2 
new spurt forward toward the goal so earnestly 
striven for by its “recent” founders—men like 
Boas, Spier, Kroeber, and Lowie—who sought to 
build their modest discipline into a science of 
man. The writer believes that Murdock’s new 
book, more than any other volume written in 
the first half of the twentieth century, will come 
to symbolize the full measure to which man has 
achieved a scientific understanding of his social 
behavior within the confines of its Institutional 
setting. 

Notwithstanding the publisher’s praise and 
the zuthor’s claims, there can be no doubt that 
Murdock has nicely integrated certain concepts 
into a provocative whole, full of uncommon in- 
sights. For him the crucial scientific problem is 
that of discovering the factors which have led 
different peoples to select or reject particular 
criteria as a basis for differentiating or equating 
kinsmen (the congruity between kinship terms 
and behavior patterns is regarded as firmly es- 
tablished but not absolute). When criteria of 
generation, sex, affinity, collaterality, bifurca- 
tion, and polarity are recognized, the distinc- 
tions produced lead to denotative terms. When 
one or more of these criteria are ignored, i.e., 

when certain fundamental distinctions between 

‘primary, secondary, and tertiary relatives are 


not made, a classificatory term arises. Subsidi- 
ary criteria include relative age, speaker’s sex, 
and decedence. “These nine criteria have an em- 
pirical as well as a logical basis; severally and in 
combination they appear to include all .the 
principles actually employed by human societies 
in the linguistic classification ani differentiation 
of kinsmen” (p. 107). e 

In addition to the above criteria, called “in- 
herent distinctions,” there are espects of social 
structure or cultural behavior (kinship terms, 
forms of marriage, rules of descent, rules of resi- 
dence, family forms, etc.) which significantly in- 
crease either the perceptible dissimilarities or 
similarities between relatives of different kin- 
types in particular societies. They may function 
either as “social differentials” or as “social 
equalizers,” The kinds of similarities and dis- 
similarities so created are coincidence, proximi- 
ty, participation, analogy, and immateriality. 

With this orientation as background, the 
author is able to state what is undoubtedly his 
most fundamental proposition: “The extension 
and differentiation of kinship terminology is the 
product of the joint interplay of all inherent and 
cultural factors which significantly affect the 
degree of similarity or dissimilarity between 
particular categories of relatives” (p. 138). 
From this basic postulate (and thirteen underly- 
ing assumptions) thirty theorerms are deduced 
and statistically tested to demorstrate ar: inter- 
dependence of association between aspects of 
social structure, functioning as social equalizers 
and differentials, and kinship structure defined 
in terms of the reognition or ignoring of inher- 
ent distinctions between relatives. To cite but 
two examples: when an “aunt” is called ‘‘moth- 
er,” there is a tendency, to call the aunt’s daugh- 
ter or “cousin,” “sister”; when there is sororal 
polygyny, there is a tendency for mother and 
mother’s sister to be designated by the same 
term and for father’s sister to be designated by 
a different term. 

Following this more or less static kind of 
analysis, Murdock enters into a discussion of the 
dynamics of social organization. He states that 
the evolutionist scheme of a matrilineal-patri- 
lineal-bilateral succession in the forms of social 
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organization or its inversion in the hands of the 
American historical school of anthropology is 
false. There is a striking lack of correlation be- 
tween the forms of social organization and levels 
or types of technology, economy, property 
rights, class structure, or political integration. 
Contrary to the claims of historical interpreters, 
traits of social organization show practically no 
tendency to cluster into complexes similar to the 
distribution of those cultural artifacts and food 
crops which have been used to determine the 
boundaries of cultural areas. Rather, “they tend 
to occur widely over the entire earth in many 
@isconnected areas almost as though their ap- 
pearance were due to sheer chance” (p. 193). 
Likewise, “functionalist” interpretations fare no 
better in accounting for the phenomena of social 
organization, since they do not allow cf any 
fundamental revision of basic patterns. In em- 
phasizing the internal integration of social sys- 
tems, they have failed to illuminate the dynam- 
ics of cultural change. 

Murdock suggests that the “solution” of this 
problem: of order in change lies in none of the 
three major bodies of anthropological taeory. 
Rather, it is found in viewing social organization 
as a semi-independent system having an inter- 
nal dynamics of its own. Despite the wide varie- 
ty of external influences (especially economic 
factors, such as the available sources and tech- 
niques of producing food, the types and distri- 
bution of property, etc.) upon social organiza- 
tion, the ease of independent invention operat- 
ing within the principle of limited possibilities 
is sufficient to establish a similarity of structural 
forms. The rule of residence is the one aspect of 
social structure that reacts to external influ- 
ences, but so few are the alternatives in resi- 
dence rules and so dependent arz other features 
of social organization upon them that the theo- 
retically possible nugnber of subsequent social 
changes is markedly restricted. No assumptions 
about ultimate origins are necessary to this 
viewpoint. “From any type, only certain other 
types can be reached through direct transition, 
though any other type can be reached through 
a sufficient number of successive steps” (p. 219). 

The author’s theory is implemented by de- 
tailed analytical statements and by an empirical 
classification of two hundred and fifty sample 
societies into eleven major types of social struc- 
ture, each with several subtypes. The major 
types are constructions of particular combina- 
tions of kinship (specifically, cousin) terminolo- 
gy and rules of descent. “Under each primary 
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type a separate subtype is set up for each varia- 
tion in residence rules or descent” (p. 225). 
Murdock writes: “All that is claimed for the 
classification is that it represents, to the best of 
our ability, all the major possibilities of change 
in social structure, the order and sequence of 
such changes, and all the principal limitazions 
thereupon” (p. 221). 

As the reviewer has implied, every sequence 
of change is assumed to begin with a change in 
residence. Rules of residence are followed by 
changes in rules of descent—bilateral, patri- 
lineal, matrilineal—which, in turn, “determine” 
kinship terminology. Inharmonious combina- 
tions are explained as being transitions from one 
relatively stable structural equilibrium tc an- 
other. As a result of cultural lag, etc., elements 
developed during previous phases may survive 
and become highly diagnostic of earlier types of 
social organization. Once the possible types of 
antecedent organizations have been determined, 
a survivalistic trait common to only one of them 
lends probability to the interpretation that the 
particular type of organization normally con- 
taining the irait is the one from which the sub- 
sequent type of organization has been derived. 
The author systematizes this mode of reasoning 
into a speciel technique of historical reconstruc- 
tion, which enables him to infer several ante- 
cedent steps in social structure and their order 
of succession. 

In his later chapters Murdock demonstrates 
that for the majority of the peoples of the world 
the regulations of sex (prohibitory, permissive, 
or obligatory) are not in the interest of control- 
ling sexual intercourse per se, in accordance with 
a generalized sex taboo, but stem from the fact 
that sex is frequently associated with certain as- 
pects of social structure, viz., marriage, kinship, 
social status, reprcduction, and ceremonial. 
Among the hypotheses examined and tested are 
the following: incest prohibitions require exter- 
nal support. from rules of avoidance or exagger- 
ated respect, only in societies where they are not. 
strongly internalized and ingrained in the indi- 
vidual conscience; with the exception of married 
parents, incest taboos apply universally to all 
persons of cpposite sex within the nuclear fami- 
ly but not to any relative of opposite sex outside 
the nuclear family; incest taboos in their eppli- 
cation to persons outside the nuclear family fail 
strikingly to coincide with nearness of actual bi- 
ological relationship but are highly correlated 
with purely. conventional groupings of kinsmen 


(e.g., all relatives called by a classificatory kin- 
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ship term). The reasoning is close and often in- 
genious. The author’s factual conclusions are 
used as a basis for constructing a theory to ex- 
plain the regulation of incest. In pursuit of this 
objective, old theories are either rejected, modi- 
fied, or recombined so as to account for most of 
the facts. 

Finally, various factual and theoretical con- 
clusions related to the selection of sexual and 
marriage partners are synthesized in a “univer- 
sal social law of sexual choice.” This law is for- 
mulated in terms of a limited number of funda- 
mental criteria which renge from a pole of maxi- 
mum attraction or repulsion to zero. These cri- 
teria include the negative gradients of ethno- 
centricism, exogamy, adultery, and homosexu- 
ality, together. with the positive gradients of 
propinquity, appropriate age, and kinship. 
Since different societies vary as to the emphasis 
that they place on particular criteria, one zen 
predict from an analysis of the social organiza- 
tion of any society what categories of persons 


will be preferred as sex objects and in marriage. : 


What now can be said by way of appraisal of 
this book? Mainly this—that, even though its 
limitations are those which are common to all 
social science, its achievements are probably un- 
paralleled by any other study of its general type. 
Certainly, one of the long-range goals of science 
is the organization of all data around a limited 
number of postulate systems. Either the reader 
can commend Murdock for making an effor= to 
realize this goal and compliment him on the de- 
gree of success displayed, or he can insist that 
there are logicomathematical criteria for evalu- 
ating a postulate system such as consistency, 
independence, categoricalness, etc., wkich 
should have been used. The latter viewpoint, 
however, abets a tendency all ‘too frequent 
among critics of the social-science product, viz., 
to be most severe in pointing up the shortcom- 
ings of those studies which attempt to be rigor- 
ously scientific and to condone by default those 
„written products which are so summarily un- 
systematic that the objective interpreter can 
find no reference points upon which to’ pez a 
constructive analysis. When the vast majority 
of social scientists write as though they have 
never heard of the “method of postulation” or 
its equivalent, would it not be utopian to ask of 
this author that he solve methodological prob- 
lems which in scope extend to the very horizons 
of physics and metaphysics—problems which, 
though posed and “resolved” by mathematician 
and philosopher, yet remain empirically un- 
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tested for want of application to the data of so- 
cial science? 

In the same vein the reviewer has doubts 
about the validity of certain of Murdock’s inter- 
pretations of societal (or tribal! data and would 
prefer in a few instances to reverse the “causal” 
sequence; he is not sure whether the primary in- 
stigators of change are to be found within the 
system of variables designated as rules of resi- 


- dence and descent or outside this system, i.e., 


among those factors collectively labeled “eco- 
nomic.” However, even a tentative reformula- 
tion would call for a comparabie study, perhaps 


-less circumscribed but every bit as intensive a$ 


that of Murdock’s. Until this appears, the ac- 
colade belongs to the author of Social Structure 
for making as magnificent a synthesis of théory 
and empirical research as can be found any- 
where in the literature of the behavior sciences. 
Who is there among his colleagues so bold as to 
ask for more at this time of any one man? 


LLEWELLYN GROSS 
University of Buffalo 


Human Society. By Kincstey Davis. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xtv-+655. 
$4.25. | 
Professor Davis has refrained from giving 

any indication in his Preface to this book that it 

was intended for use as a college textbook; how- 
ever, its scope, organization, and the manner in 
which it is written inevitably suggest that he 
and the publishers had some hope that it would 
find such a market. Otherwise, it is simply a 
general treatise in sociology of a type and quali- 
ty of which some of us would like to see more 
examples. It seems to me to be one of the best 
books in “general sociology” or the “principles 
of sociology” that have appeared in a number of 
years. It is thoughtful and, on the whole, well 
written; the author has synthesized the ideas of 

a number of outstanding sociologists of the re- 

cent past who are cemmonly <hought of as of 

different “schools”; and he seems to me to have 
covered the main topics and questions of general 
or theoretic sociology rather comprehensively. 

As a textbook, it will, I suspect, be regarded by 

many college instructors as a bit too difficult 

and abstruse for many of their students in the 
general introductory course; it would be better 
adapted for the use of students who had reached 

a rather mature stage in their intellectual devel- 

opment—say, college Juniors and Seniors who 

have had some introduction to psychology and 
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econemics, even if they have never before had 
a course in sociology. For such people I think it 
would be excellent. 

Commenting ‘on a book of which one thinks 
as well as I do of this one, a reviewer must be 
somewhat reluctant to find fault with it in mat- 


ters of detail. On reading it carefully for the sec-. 


ond time, I have, however, made notes of a 
number of points in which I was somewhat un- 
favorably impressed, as well as on2 or two spe- 

cific features which I liked. The author says ex- 
pressly in one place (pp. 168-69) that the book 
uses “an over-all functional approach,” which, 
],think, is, on the whole, a valid claim; however, 
I can find no passage in which he explains very 
cleerly what this would mean or, Zor that mat- 
ter, just what meaning he attaches to the term 
“function”; the best indication occurs only on 


page 518, near the close of the bock, in a discus- . 


sion of religion. 

His use of “Jealousy and Sexual Property” as 
a generalized illustration of sociological analysis 
occupying an entire chapter, while interesting, 
seems to me to be‘of doubtful value for the pur- 
poses of a general textbook. Almost every teach- 
er will, I believe, prefer to develop his own ex- 
tended illustrations, if he wishes zo use any at 
all. 

There appear here and there in the book ir- 
ritatingly dogmatic statements cf generaliza- 
tions which Davis evidently finds convincing, 
but concerning which there woulc be consider- 
able dispute among intelligent end informed 
pecple, even among recognized sociologists. 
Thus on page 357: “It is sometimes said that the 
public as contrasted with the crovwd is a rational 
group, but this is-nonsense.” Perhaps so, but to 
assert as much so bluntly, in the face of opin- 
ions maintained to the contrary by reputable 
authors, is downright bad manners. The refer- 
ence to psychologists’ pretensions as students of 
individual differences Is open to the same criti- 
cism. Davis’ discussion of the functions cf the 
family in chapter xv, however intelligent it may 
be, does not seem to me to take account suffi- 
ciently cf the possibility of supporting, plausi- 
bly, quite different views on some of the points 
involved; see notably his rather unappreciative 
criticism of the Burgess and Locze concept of 
the transition from institutionalized family to 
companionship. I question somewhat similarly 
his discussion of religion, especially on pages 535 
and 536, and raise the question specifically 
whether his position in these pages is entirely 
consistent with that taken on pages 541-44. 
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His placing of Part V, “Fopulation and Soci- 
ety,” so near the close of the book seems a bit 
odd but can ke defended by a plausibly reasoned 
argument. I like his treatment of the subject of 
population on the whole, as I do also his chap- 
ters on personality and related topics (particu- 
larly in chaps. vili-x). 

There are indexes which seem to be adequate, 
though personally I dislike the separation of an 
index of authors from the index of subjects. 
There are briefly annotated lists of references at 
the ends of the chapters, and these references 
seem to me to be rather well chosen. All in all, 
I like-this book very much, and I think that its 
use by reasonably mature students would be a 
profitable experience. 

FiLoyvp N. HOUSE 
University of Virgima 


Modern American Society. By KINGSLEY DAVIS, 
Harry C. BREDEMEIER, and MARION J. 
Levy, JR. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
1949. Pp. viit 734. $4.50. 


According to the subtitle, this is a book of 
readings in the problems of order and change. 
The authors note that the social sciences tend to 
separate theory and fact in the presentation of 
material to students: a “complicated vocabu- 
lary” of “meaningless abstractions” is accom- 
panied by collections of facts with no “organiza- 
tion or central theme.” They have sought for a 
formula to avoid these unsatisfactory extremes. 
The formula arrived at provices the organizing 
core of this dook. It brings “social theory and 
empirical knowledge to bear upon the major 
problems of our society by focusing on a central 
question profoundly important from both the 
theoretical and the practical points of view: the 
question of unity and continuity in American 
society.” 

The forces of order and disorder provide the 
central theoretical concern of the book. And the 
materials of the book are designed to provide an - 
understanding of the forces of unity and dis- 
unity in American society, However, no real 
statement of any theoretical position concerning 
social structures and processes in areas of order 
and disorder is made. Nor is the problem mate- 
rial explicitly treated in terms of the authors’ 
central theoretical concern. Instead, they state 
that “this book furnishes the illustrative mate- 
rial; the instructor or reader himself should 
bring out their full significance by relating them 
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to the central problem of unity and disunity in 
American society.” 

In a brief concluding section the authors re- 
port their ideas, in gereral and abstract terms, 
concerning stability and instability in American 
society. But this section is not demonstrably 
linked with the body of readings presented. 

One feels that the authors have failed in their 
attempt to integrate theory and descriptive 
analysis in terms of the formula which they ad- 
vance. Such an integration is certainly achieved 
in many of the readings presented, but the in- 
tegration is usually in terms of a far more com- 
plex and sophisticated framework. And the 
reader is often not made explicitly aware of 
what this framework is. Thus the old dilemma 
is unresolved—the reader gets the “facts” iso- 
lated by someone else’s implicit theories. 

Since the authcrs do not order and treat most 
of the readings which they include in terms of 
their unity-disunity theme, the rationale of in- 
cluding some of them is difficult to determine. In 
the broadest terms almost any cultural item can 
be considered as contributing to the integration 
or disorganization of society. Sometking more is 
required to justify the inclusion of the items in 
such a book. The authors have this something 
more, implicitly but powerfully present. It is the 
desire to present materia! which will contribute 
to an understanding of the stresses and strains 
of American society in terms so full and broad 
as to transcend by far their pedagogic emphasis 
on unity-disunity. Seen in these lacger terms, 
this is an excellent book. 

The selections cross the barriers of the par- 
ticular social sciences and embrace sociology, 
social psychology, social anthropology, econom- 
ics, and political science in sketching the picture 
of modern American society and its problems 
relative to race, class, religion, recreation, and 
family. Material on urbanism, industrial rela- 
tions, mass communications, the relations be- 
tween church and society, and a peek at the 
causes and effects of Hollywood movies provide 
“information at the forefront of current interests. 
A full discussion of values and social science pre- 
sents a considered and careful position in this 
controversial area. 

This book is highly recommended as a source- 
book on modern American social problems. 


| Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied. 
By Tatcott Parsens. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Préss.1949. Pp. vili+366. $4.50. 
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This collection of papers is the first volume 
by the author since his Structure of Social Action 
appeared in 1937. It consists of fourteen papers, 
all—with one exception—previously published. 
The volume falls into two parts: (1) “Sociologi- 
cal Theory and Its Historical Roots,” contain- 
ing three papers on the status of sociological 
theory in present-day American sociology, an 
essay on the history of sociology of religion, and 
a long essay on Max Weber previously printed 
as an Introduction to Parsors’ translatien of 
Weber’s: Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization. 

The second part, “Essays in the Applicatios 
of Sociological Theory,” contzins such by now 
almost classical essays as “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure,” “The Kinship System of the 
Contemporary United States,” “Certain Pri- 
mary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the 
Social Structure of the Western World,” as well 
as papers on the role of ideas in social action, the 
theory of stratification, the motivation of eco- 
nomic activities, the social role of the profes- 
sions, propaganda and social control, and the 
possibilities of controlled institutional change, 
with special reference to postwar Germany. 

Throughout the book, Parsons applies a 
“structural-functional theory of social sys- 
tems.” He defines “social structure” as “a sys- 
tem of patterned relationships of actors in their 
capacity of playing roles relative to one an- 
other” and stresses throughout that by this he 
means only a relative stability of these pat- 
terned relationships and does not intend to im- 
ply their permanence or immutability, The con- 
cept of “function” serves to account for the dy- 
namic factors and processes within the system. 
Functional categories “‘descrize processes by 
which these particular structures are main- 
tained or upset.” Investigation of the contribu- 
tion of all particular conditions and processes to 
the state of the total system as a going concern, 
to its maintenance, development, or disintegra- 
tion, are the core of functional analysis as under- 
stood by Parsons. 

Systems of patterned expectations defining 
the proper behavior within a social system are 
called “institutions.” The basic relatively stable 
elements of social systems are then the institu- 
tional patterns defining the roles of constituent 
actors. Parsons distinguishes three basic types 
of patterns: (1) situational patterns, such as 
those differentiating sex status and roles, age 
grades, kinship, and those crystallizing around 
territorial location; (2) instrumental patterns, 
such as those governing exchange, property re- 
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lationships, legitimate exercise of cuthority; and 
(3) integrative patterns, such as religion and 
common value orientation. 

“Status” refers to any patterned definition of 
who and what a person is, whereas “role” is the 
dynamic behavioral counterpart of status. Each 
status includes a definition of an expected and 
“proper role.” But, since there are considerable 
gaps between expected and real behavior, only 
analysis of the way in which roles are actually 
carrfed cut can furnish the link between analysis 
of the ideal and the real patterrs of a society. 

It is at this point that Parsons now stresses 
fhe central contribution that modern depth psy- 
chology can make to functional analysis. While 
psychology was only grudgingly accorded a 
place in The Structure of Social Action, as the 
science dealing with the hereditary basis of per- 
sonality, Parsons now feels that it is basic for 
the study of roles and of the motivations of hu- 
man behavior. The motivational categories of 
Freud and the neo-Freudians are now felt to be 
indispensable for the analysis of tne dynamics of 
soci2l systems. 

Though this new recognition accorded psy- 
chology in general, and Freudian psychology in 
particular, constitutes perhaps Parsons’ most 
important departure from his earlier scheme, it 
is by no means the only one. Partly under the 
influence of anthropological thought, especially 
Malinowski and Linton, Parsons has shifted his 
central interests from the analysis of the umit 
aci——which stems from his earlier preoccupation 
with the methodological status of the theoretical 
categories of economics—to the analysis of so- 
cial systems and to the concepts of status, role, 
and institutionalized patterns mentioned above. 
Preoccupation with specific empirical problems 
in sociology led to reformulations and extensions 
of a theory that was as yet too rigid and un- 
wieldy to be of use in specifically sociological m- 
vestigations, although one feels that his present 
theoretical formulations also sometimes outdis- 
tance too far our preserft state of empirical 
knowledge. Ultimately, a discipline must be 
judged by its propositional cantent, and a 
dearth of empirically verified propositions can- 
not be remedied through the building of impres- 
sive structures of what a sociological system 
shouid look like. It remains true, 0= course--and 
Parsons has been most instrumental in stressing 
this—that no science has ever been constituted 
by the accumulation of “facts,” so that theory 
and conceptual schemes are essential in order to 
direct inquiry to those facts whica are relevant. 

Alexis de Tocqueville writes in his Souvenirs: 
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“Je suis tenté de croire que ce qu’on appelle les 
institutions nécessaires ne sont souvent que les 
institutions auxquelles on est accoutumé, et 
qu'en matière de constitution sociale, le champ 
du possible est bien plus vaste que les hommes 
qui vivent dans chaque société ne se l'imagi- 
nent” (“I am tempted to think that what are 
called ‘necessary institutions’ are often but in- 
stitutions to which one has grown accustomed, 
and that the realm of the possible is much wider 
within the social system than those who live in 
each society imagine”). This remark summa- 
rizes to some extent my criticism of Parsons’ 
version of functional theory. If functional alter- 
natives to a given pattern remain unexplored, 
it is easy to conclude, that what is “given” is 
also necessazy and reasonable. And functional 
analysis becomes ideology—the ideology of 
Candide. Parsons’ refusal ever to question the 
indispensability of given patterns leads to a 
basically conservative interpretation of func- 
tionalism which is not necessarily inherent in 
the theory as such. Parsons’ relating of function 
only to the tctal social system slurs over the 
fact that mcdern complex society is integrated 
to a much lesser degree than the societies in 
which Malinowski or Linton worked. A certain 
trait or pattern may be functional for one group 
while dysfunctional. for another. There arises, 
then, the danger of the reification of an other- 
wise most valuable theoretical concept. If no al- 
ternative functions are considered, if the situa- 
tion is viewed only from the point of view of the 
total system, most important aspects of a phe- 
nomenon under study will necessarily be over- 
looked, and we will arrive eventually at a sort of 
“sociology for the executive’’—-a science for de- 
cision-makers and political and economic ad- 
ministrators. The dangers of this approach are 
only too apparent already in much of industrial 
sociology, with its emphasis that “logical” ac- 
tion is action that fits the demands of manage- 
ment, while workers refusing to accept the logic 
of management are to be considered “illogical.” - 
The “anthropological bend” in industrial soci- 
ology, i.e., the exclusive preoccupation with 
total social systems, has certain consequences of 
an eminently “practical” nature. Robert K. 
Merton, in his recent Social Theory and Social 
Structure, has brilliantly outlined the dangers 
arising from such an approach to functional 


theory, and I can but refer the reader to this 


book. Here I propose to illustrate through one 
concrete example some of the implications and 
possible consequences of Parsons’ view. , 

In the paper on “Propaganda and Sevial Con- 
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trol,” propaganda quite properly is defined as 
“one kind of attempt to influence attitudes . .. 
‘it is specifically contrasted with rational ‘en- 
lightenment,’ with the imparting of information 
from which a person is left to ‘draw his own 
conclusions,’ is thus a mode of influence mainly 
through ‘non-rational’ mechanisms of behav- 
” After discussing various types of propa- 
ganda, such as the “revolutionary” and the 
“disruptive,” Parsons talks of propaganda of 
“reinforcement,” which serves to strengthen 
“attachment to basic institutional patterns... 
systematically counteracting the very impor- 
tant existing deviant tendencies.” Up to this 
paint the paper contains only an analysis of the 
functions of the various types of propaganda. 
But’ Parsons proceeds: “Few would question 
that this is the direction that propaganda should 
fitalics the reviewer’s] take in relation to the in- 
ternal situation since, in this great crisis, it is 
fundamentally preservation of continuity with 
the great traditions and institutional patterns 
of Western society which is at stake.” Note the 
abrupt passage from the realm of the scientific 
“is” to the axiological realm of the “cught,” 
Eine startling for someone who is our foremost 
Weberian scholar. Note also the vagueness of 
expression—“most people,” “great traditions,” 
“Western society”—by a writer who otherwise 
cherishes precisicn. But let us follow Parsons in 
his justification—as distinct from analysis—of 
this type of propaganda. Since propaganda is a 
kind of “social psychctherapy,” it is eminently 
desirable to set up a propaganda agency ‘“‘which 
should assume a role as closely analogous to that 
of a physician as is possible.” “Its main function 
would be to keep the central definitions oz the 
situation and symbols continually, but not too 
obstrusively, before the public.” A footnote con- 
tains an attempted refutation of the possible ob- 
jection that such “working on people” is incom- 
patible with our basic values. Should teaching 
or medical practice be abolished, asks Parsons, 
- because it is against human dignity to consent 
to being helped by someone more competent 
than one’s self? 

Now the psychotherapeutic analogy is total- 
ly invalid. Isn’t it generally assumed ‘that the 
function of the psychologist is to help the pa- 
tient to face reality more adequately through in- 
creasing his area of rational awareness-—*Where 
id was, there shall ego be”? Yet Parsons seems 
to imply that the psychologist’s function is, on 
the contrary, to manipulate the patient through 
appegl to nonrational mechanisms! But may we 
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not ask further whether we do not deal here with 
a type of “functional” justification of the exist- 
ing social system that comes perilously close to 
totalitarian thinking? What Parsons proposes, 
in reality, is a sort of “Ministzy of Consensus,” 
with the help of which those strata or groups 
which hold power in our society can manipulate 
the consent of the governed waen it is not spon- 
taneously forthcoming. Advocacy of such a 
ministry obviously arises from the recognition 
that there exists some disparity between the 
needs, values, and ideologies cf large sections of 
the population and official pclicy. Parsons, in- 
stead of discussing the reasons for this disparity, 
instead of analyzing the causes of disaffectation, 
simply turns around and counsels the decision- 
makers on how best to maintain the social 
structure. This is the pomt, indeed, at which 
theoretical analysis of functional interrelations 
which is limited to total systems turns into a 
defense of total systems, even to the extent of 
condoning and advocating manipulation and a 
sort of intellectual rape. Analysis of such an at- 
titude and comparison with earlier democratic 
theory may in itself reveal interesting insights 
into the reasons for the decadence of Jeffer- 
sonian values in the modern world. 

My point is not that a type of functional the- 
ory that ignores functional alternatives and re- 
fuses to consider functional significance for 
various strata, groups, and persons must neces- 
sarily lead to such manipulative conclusions. 
But that it lends itself to such an approach is 
exemplified by Parsons in this paper, as well as 
by Mayo and his school. 

Be this as it may, in Parsons’ analytical 
work, in the creative interplay between sophis- 
ticated theoretical insights and the search for 
relevant facts which the book manifests through- 
out, Essays in Sociological Theory, just like The 
Structure of Social Actior, is a landmark in the 
slow development of American sociology from 
an “approach” to a science. 

| j Lewis A. COSER 
University of Chicago 


The Structure of Social Action: A Study in Social 
Theory with Special Reference to a Group of 
Recent European Writers. By Tatcotr PAR- 
sons. 2d ed. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+817. $7.50. 

The first edition of this bcok was briefly re- 
viewed by the writer in this Journal.: The re- 
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view appeared too long a time after the criginal 
publication o7 the book; however, that was due 
to the schedule and editorial difficulties of the 
Journal, not to any neglect or delay on the part 
of the reviewer. The present edition of The 
Siruciure of Social Action is simply an identical 
new printing, except for a new Preface of five 
anc one-third pages, written for this printing by 
the author. Ubon a careful rereading of the book 
at this time—a formidable undertaking because 
oi Hs length, the obscurity of the author’s style, 
and the intricate lines of reasoning and analysis 
which constitute the main content of the volume 

e—I] find no reason to modify what I wrote about 
it slightly more than ten years ago. It is, in my 
judgment, one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the literature of general social theory 
that have been published in the past two dec- 
ades; perhaps it is the most important such pub- 
lication. Its influence has not, apparently, been 
great, except among the former students of Pro- 
fessor Parsons at Harvard. The reason for this 
seeming neglect of an important work is, I sus- 
pect, just what I anticipated in 1939: “It is un- 
fortunate that it is so long and so abstruse in 
style; many American students of sociology who 
would profit by it will be deterred from reading 
it.” I am in pretty thoroughgoing agreement 
with practically the whole of the author’s rea- 
soning in this book. It is a pity that reasoning 
cannot be set forth in much more compact and 
lucid form. Perhaps someday Parsons or one of 
his students will publish a carefully written, 
clear treatise or textbook of general theoretic 
sociology, of moderate length, setting forth the 
general system of thought which is obscurely 
and awkwardly presented in this monograph. It 
could, in my judgment, be adequately done in 
not over forty thousand words. 


eFLoyp N. House 
University of Virgima 


De Vesprit des masses: traité dz psychologie col- 
lective. By PAUL REIWALD. Paris: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1949. Pp. 378. $9.50. 


This volume, the French edition of Vom 
Geist der Messen (Zürich, 1946), represents an 
attempt on the part of a Swiss criminologist to 
analyze the “crisis of our age” and to propose a 
solution. Dissatisfied with the efforts 07 econo- 
mists and other social scientists, the author ex- 
presses the conviction that the key to an ade- 
quate understanding of the difficulties currently 
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confronting mankind lies in the study of psycho- 
logical phenomena. The objective is that of 
seeking means of control through isolating regu- 
larities in tnese classes of phenomena. In an ef- 
fort to contribute toward this end, an extensive 
survey of the literature in collective psychology 
is presented. 

With the exception of brief introductory and 
concluding statements, the entire volume is de- 
voted to the discussion of the literature: that 
Reiwald rezards as relevant to the study of col- 
lective behavior. These compendia are classified 
into six groups. Biologists whose writings are re- 
garded as relevant are Espinas, Alverdes, Trot- 
ter, Bechterev, Pavlov, and Chakotin. The 
psychologists—-defined as those concerned with 
the problem of the modification of individual 
conduct as a consequence of participation in 
group activity—include Sighele, Tarde, Le Bon, 
MacDougall, Freud, Jung, and Alfred Adler. 
Geiger, Kautsky, Max Adler, Lukacs, Michels, 
Lippmann, Gallup, Dewey, Floyd Allport, and 
Durkheim are classified as the sociologists— 
those concerned with the nature of collectivities 
as such. Feiwald includes himself among the 
sociologists and discusses von Wiese and Vleu- 
gels in another section containing miscellaneous 
comments. The men of politics whose views are 
summarized are Trotsky, Lenin, Hitler, and De 
Gaulle. This is followed by a series of fragmen- 
tary discussions of the literature on crowd phe- 
nomena in war, human relations in industry, 
mass panic, and educational psycholegy. The 
survey is concluded with quotations from and 
comments on the writings of selected poets, 
novelists, and historians. 

Although Reiwald addresses himself to the 
problem ož developing an understanding of cer- 
tain phenomena characteristic of our age, the 
survey itself often takes the form of a series of 
discrete summaries and critiques, and the reader 
experiences some difficuliy in discerning a con- 
sistent central theme or problem around which 
these discussions are oriented. The synopses 
themselves are of uneven merit; some, like that 
of Le Bon, are excellent, while others are so 
fragmentary as to do the writers an injustice. 
No serious attempt is made to examine the 
basic premises concerning the nature cf human 
beings anc group activity implicit in these theo- 
ries. Criticisms are generally restricted to those 
views that happen to differ from those of the 
author, and little effort is made to examine the 
generalizations in the light of the best available 
evidence. The major difficulty arises, however, 
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out of the author’s loose usage of the key con- 
cept, la masse. 

The European literature on collective behav- 
ior is often confusing, in that the same concept 
—la masse or die Masse—is used to refer to a 
number of different classes of phenomena. Wien 
a single concept is used to refer to a revolution- 
ary mob, proletarian masses, and those partici- 
pating in some psychic epidemic, serious ques- 
tions can be raised regarding the utility of such 
a concept as an analytical tool. It is to Reiwald’s 
credit that he recognizes this difficulty and men- 
tions it repeatedly, especially in his criticisms cf 
other writers. Unfortunately, however, his own 
definition—and even more his actual use of the 
concept—only adds to the confusion. He defines 
la masse as a multitude of individuels marked by 
some cohesion who share affective ties arising 
out of similar religious, pclitical, economic, and 
other tendencies (p. 12). Such collectivities may 
be organized or unorganized, stable or unstalle, 
ephemeral or durable, and the members may be 
in physical contiguity or dispersed. Herce 
Reiwald uses the same term in discussing Mac- 
Dougall’s “group,” Le Bon’s “crowd,” Geiger’s 
“revolutionary masses,” and Lippmann’s “prb- 
lic.” Actually, Reivvald’s conception of la masse 
is broad enough to include virtually all human 
associations, organized or elementary. 

Reiwald’s own contribution does not meastre 
up to the caliber of some of the theories dis- 
cussed. In brief, his contention is that the study 
of the mass and the relationship of its member- 
ship to the leader provides the key to an under- 
standing of the difficulties in the modern word. 
The distinctive mark of the masses of our age is 
the loss of individuality; as members of la mazse 
mécanisée, men are merely machines. The mark 
of modern collective movements is that they are 
no longer spontaneous but instigated and can- 
trolled by the leadership. This has led to the ce- 
‘struction of the balance of-power and the forma- 
tion of rigid bureaucracies subject to the author- 
ity of a few. Difficulties arise in thet, as a mem- 

-ber of a mass, the individual amounts to nothing 
by himself, and there is nothing that one can do 
if his interests happen to conflict with those of 
the leader. 

This loss of individuality, according to tae 
author, can occur in two ways: (1) by becoming 
a member of a mass or (2) through massification. 
In becoming a member of a mass, tae individual 


identifies himself with other members and with. 


the leader to such an extent that his own per- 
sonality is completely submerged. In spite of his 
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professed differences from the position of Freud, 
Reiwald’s formulation is quite similar to that of 
Freud. His general orientation 13 not psychoana- 
lytic, nor does he mention Freud’s concept of 
the “oceanic feeling”; however, his contention 
is that men join masses in an effort to melt away 
in the multitude to regain the satisfaction and 
security experienced in early infancy, when they 
were unable to differentiate between themselves 
and their environment. 

The concept of la massification, which is*dis- 
tinguished from that of la mcsse, refers to a 
leveling process which occurs when large num- 
bers of men become reduced to mere cogs in 2? 
gigantic machine. Reiwald decleres that the col- 
lectivities arising out of this leveling process are 
not instances of true “masses” and asserts that 
it is at this point that his views differ from those. 
of Ortega y Gasset. Unfortunatly, however, he 
does not indicate his views concerning the na- 
ture of the collectivities that do arise from this 
process. 

Does the existing knowledge in the field of 
collective psychology provide a solution to the 
difficulties confronting modern society? The 
author presents a concrete proposal: decentrali- 
zation. He suggests that men siould withdraw 
from the huge masses to form a series of les 
petites masses, in which affective ties could be 
established which would lead to satisfaction and 
the preservation of individuality. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with this recommendation, 
it is a bit difficult to see how this particular pro- 
posal rather than some other follows logically 
from the theories discussed. 

Actually, even casual observation will reveal 
that modern urban societies arə already made 
up of countless petites masses, functional group- 
ings, ranging from the small, spontaneously 
formed cliques to the monster corporations that 
Reiwald condemns. To bessure, the social rela- 
tionships in these groups are often not of the in- 
timate and satisfying nature that the author 
recommends, but many of the t2nsions in mod- 
ern life arise out of the fact that those in differ- 
ent groups frequently do not have common or 
even complementary interests. In addition, in 
so far as each group develops its wn universe of 
discourse, further tensions arise out of the ina- 
bility of the members of different groups to 
understand one another. | 

The study of elementary collective behavior 
would no doubt provide useful knowledge for 
the understanding of our problems. Under the 
conditions prevalent in modern society people 
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continually face the necessity of acting together 
in’ inadequately defined situations. What do 
pecple do under such circumstances? What are 
the corditions under which the ald social struc- 
ture no longer serves as an adequate framework 
for collective activity? How and’ under what 
conditions do people form new associations; and, 
if these are perpetuated, how do group solidari- 
ty, leadership, and a new structure develop? 
One looks in vain for definitive answers to 
such questions, which would tell us much about 
modern urban societies, in the writings of the 
men whom Reiwald discusses. Actually, Rei- 
wald’s review serves to point tc the meazgerness 
of the systematic knowledge in this area of in- 
quiry. 

‘In spite of these shortcomings, this bcok will 
be of considerable value to students of collective 
behavior because it contains what is probably 
the most comprehensive coverage of the litera- 
ture in the field to be found within the covers of 
a single volume. This coverage, needless to say, 
is by no means exhaustive. Among the many 
who have addressed themselves to these prob- 
lems who have not been included are Baschwitz, 
Colm, Joussain, Lederer, Mannheim, and Rossi. 
In the judgment of the reviewer the most unfor- 
tunate omission is that of the work of Robert E. 
Park and his many students (Blumer, Hiller, 
E. C. and H. M. Hughes, Kincheloe, Redfield, 
Thrasher, and Wirth, to mention a few), who 
have presented hypotheses worthy of serious 
consideration. l 

TAMCTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago > 


Occidental Civilization. By G. S. GHURYE. Bom- 
bay: Indian Institute for Educational and 
Cultural Cooperation, 1948. Pp. 204. Rs. 20. 


This book consists largely in a catalogue of 
outstanding contributors to the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, literature, drama, 
opera, science, philosophy, and other taought. 
The contributors are classtfied by nationality 
and by date. 

In the Preface, the author liens his study to 
the Revolutions of Civilization by W. M. F. 
Petrie; to Configurations of Culture Growth by 
A. L. Kroeber; to an article on “Growth Curves 
of Nations,” by J. D. Keller in Human Biolegy 
for December, 1946; and to an article on “Na- 
tional Differences in Creativity,” by Harvey C. 
Lehman in the American Journa! of Sociclogy for 
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May, 1049. The author correctly notes: “The 


‘theme of the present book is much more restric- 


tive than that of Kroeber’s and is cognate with 
that of Lehman’s paper.” 

The author apparently overlooked Lehman’s 
companion article on “The Exponential In- 
crease of Man’s Cultural Output” in Social 
Forces in 1947. He also ignores completely Soro- 
kin’s more comprehensive and thorough cata- 
logue of contributors to various fields in West- 
ern civilization. Ghurye’s analysis is more ele- 
mentary than that of any of these others. It con- 
sists in hardly more than stating which nation 
was in tne lead in each field in each period 
studied. He apparently wishes “to proclaim the 
need for culture in the place of mere civiliza- 
tion” (p. 2). 

HORNELL HART 
Duke University 


Cunha: Tradição e iransição em uma cultura 
rural do Brasil. By EmıLIo WILLEMS. São 
Paulo: Secretaria da Agricultura, 1947. Pp. 

240. 


As the subtitle (“Tradition and Transition in 
a Rural Culture of Brazil”) suggests, the author 
of this work, a professor of anthropology at the 
University of São Paulo, has undertaken a study 
of cultural changes in a rural county (municipio) 
in the east2rn mountainous section of the state 
of São Paulo. The municipio of Cunha has a 
population of about twenty-seven thousand, in- 
cluding an urban nucleus of the sime name with 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants. As the au- 
thor recognizes, the problem with which he is 
concerned is similar to that studied by Redfield 
and others, namely, the impact of “‘civilization”’ 
upon the ‘culture of the folk.” However, the 
author is not concerned so much with the con- 
ceptual orientation of these various writers as 
with the methods which they have utilized. The 
two methcds which he found of most value in 
studying cultural changes were those of the par- 
ticipant observer and the interview. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the changes in the culture of the 
people. The author introduces the first section 
of this part of the study with a brief but illumi- 
nating chapter on the people and their relation 
to the physical environment. Then follow four 
chapters on the social structure of the commu- 
nity. The author’s description and analysis of 
the nature of social stratiication in the area and 
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the three social classes in the population are of 
special interest because they are based upon 
empirical data rather than upon preconceived 
notions. For example, there is an excellent takle 
showing the extent to which indices of upper- 
class status are characteristic of each of the 
thirty heads of families who form the upper 
class. A chapter on the 
mutirão” presents 2 descriptive analysis of co- 
operation in rural Brazil, especially the basic 
form of co-operation, which is of a quasi-con- 
tractual nature and is known as the mutiréo. 
Under the impact of urban influences this tra- 
ditional form of mutual aid is showing signs of 
disorganization. The chapter on sex and family 
life contains a realistic analysis of economic and 
cultural factors influencing mating and the cr- 
ganization of the family. In this same chapter 
one will find some of the best available factual 
materials on the role of “race” and “color” 
the choice of mates and marriage in rural Brazil. 
The fourth chapter of the section on social struc- 
ture contains materials on political parties, 
Catholic and Protestant churches, cluts, 
cliques, and factors which preserve the unity >f 
the community. 

In the second section of the first part of the 
study there are four chapters devoted to en 
analvsis of the economic basis of the culture; <o 
what is often called the material culture; to re- 
ligious beliefs and practices; and to the various 
festivals occurring throughout the year. The 
materials in these chapters are presented in re- 
lation to changes which are occurring in the 
community. 

The second part of the study contains the 
analvsis of anthropometric data on 291 persons 
in regard to twelve indices. Although the popi- 
lation was comprised of persons of Portuguese, 
Indian, and Negro descent, the anthropometric 
data indicated that the inhabitants formed a 
relatively homogeneous group. 

This book, which contains photographs and 
maps and is well documented with statistics and 
folk literature, is an important contribution <o 
the anthropological and sociological study of the 
impact of “civilization” upon the “culture of the 
folk.” Moreover, the increasing number of soci- 
ologists who are becoming interested in the 
problem of race and culture contacts outside the 
United States would find it (if they read Portu- 
guese) a valuable contribution to their knowl- 
edge of the Brazilian situation. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Howard, University 
s 
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Toward Better Race Relations. By DOTHARY 
SABISTON and MARGARET HILLER. New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1949. Pp. vii+ rgo. 
$2.50. 


Toward Better Race Relations is “a record of 
the experiences of community YWCA’s in de- 
veloping a democratic, interracial way of life 
within their own walls, and in their outreach to 
the community.” It is also a prcgress report, in 
that it follows up an earlier study, Interragial 
Practices in Community YWCA’s (Juliet O. 
Bell, Ph.D., and Helen Wilkins [New York: 
Woman’ S Press, 1944; out of print]) and the In-, 
terracial Charter accepted at the 1946 Na 
tional Convention. The object oŻ the study was 
to find out what progress had been made in de- 
veloping interracial programs in YWCA’s, as 
well as to describe how the prozress had come 
about. 

Progress was appraised along the following 
lines: . 

1. Use of facilities by interracial grcups, either mem- 
bers or community groups. 

2, Joint meetings (in associations with branches) of 
constituency and leadership grcups. 

3. Attendance at conventions and conferences by 

Association members of both races. 

. Interracial boards and committees. 

. Electoral privileges for all members. 

. Nondiscriminatory personnel policies, such as the 
employment of all staff in the YWCA on the 
basis of skill rather than race. 

7. The presence of Negroes in the total organiza- 
tion in substantial numbers rather than token 
representation. 

8. Efforts to improve conditions for Negroes in the 
community (such as better housing, education 
or law enforcement, equality in opportunities for 
employment). 


AG A 


A selected groyp of seventeen YWCA’s was 
studied by observing theireprog-ams, by inter-’ 
viewing the staff and program participants, and 
by examining the administrative processes. 

The book is essentially an anecdotal account 
of incidents illustrating problems, administra- 
tive procedures, and examples of programs. It is 
not an appraisal in a sense of testing a series of 
hypotheses on strategy toward specified goals 
or on methods of diagnosing proslems and diffi- 
culties encountered. Some freshly told incidents 
are organized around such general points as the 
importance of leadership, the contributions of 
the studies of community, committees on race 
relations, or the use of facilities by interracial 
groups. The theory underlying the work of com- 
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munity YWCA’s seems to be that personal con- 
tact, working together, and a mixed balanced 
membership both in staff end in program 
groups make for progress in race relations. 

While the anecdotes are fresh and pile up to 
give a fair idea of the nature cf the program of 
YWCA and of some of the prcblems in imple- 
menting the interracial policy, one cannot help 
wishing that both the accounts of methodology 
used and the major conclusions would come a 
bit closer to the stated intenticns of the study, 
namely, to give the YWCA’s and other similar 
agencies some guidance in initiating and con- 
ducting interracial programs. For example, it 
does not add much to common knowledge mere- 
ly to point out that incidents of inequality in 
employment, housing, recreation, and education 
were found in most communities. Waile one 
chapter each is devoted to community setting, 
leadership, working with other organizations, 
and the interracial practices in program groups, 
one looks in vain for some clarification of the na- 
ture of program strategy employed or jor some 
fresh insight into the ways of changing cttitudes 
through group work. Probably the incidental 
character of reporting, the elmost complete 
lack of analysis of factors which contributed to 
success in some instances and iailure in others, 
accounts for this lack. 

One is again impressed with the gap that ex- 
ists between the intentions motivated by sin- 
cere good will and the level of implementation, 
such as a skilled analysis to diagnose the prob- 
lems and their causes or methodological and 
planned strategy of action. The report constant- 
ly leaves one with an impression that whenever 
anything new happened—be it success or failure 
the people involved looked around and won- 
dered what had hit them. 

While in this new field, there is yet much 
need for descriptive accounts and while, as the 
book states, “each single detail counts in deter- 
mining the interracial practices of an organiza- 
tion,” the time has cofme to employ some con- 
ceptual scheme in relating the practices to goals 
and some scientific rationale for developing 
strategies of action. Good will and a naive ex- 
perience are not enough. For these reasons, 
while the book will kindle enthusiasm, it would 
perhaps be disappointing for anyone searching 
for insight into more effective conduct of the 
interracial program. Because each account 
stands as a description of a unique experience 
and there is little by way of analyzing factors 
which affected the particular cutcomes, there is 
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little possibility of applying the procedures 
used to other and slightly different situations. 


Hirpa TABA 
University of Chicago 


Build the Future: Addresses Marking the Inaugu- 


_” ration of Charles Spurgeon Johnson. By Fisk 


‘ University. Nashville: Fisk University 

Press, 1949. Pp. ixt r00. 

In November, 1947, an eminent scholar was 
made president of a historic university. The in- 
auguration of Charles S. Johnson was used as 
the occasion for bringing a number of distin- 
guished students and statesmen to Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville to consider together cer- 
tain problems of education, of democracy, and 
of the South. The formal contributions of this 
galaxy have been assembled in a one-hundred- 
page booz published by the Fisk University 
Press under the title Build the Future. 

The contributors who appear in this book 
range from a vice-president of International 
Harvester and a governor of the Virgin Islands 
to leading thinkers in universities, both North 
and South. Ralph Bunche, who had not at that 
time been tried in the fires of Near East diplo- 
macy, offered a preview of the wisdom he was to 
show at Rhodes by an outline of the human 
rights that must be respected if there is to be 
peace and progress in any part of the world. 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, laid a foundation for educational plan- 
ning on which he has been building in writings 
and lectures ever since. Calvin Hcover and 
Preston Valien gave a preliminary report on 
“Recent Economic Changes in the South” 
which in completed form has become one of the 
notable szudies and publications of the National 
Planning Association. 

Naturally, the most important contribution 
was the outline by the new president of his aims 
for an institution with peculiar problems and a 
strategic setting. Fisk is one of the finest .of 
America’s colleges. Second perhaps onlv to the 
University of North Carolina, it is the most 
dynamic institution of learning in the whole 
South. But, cramped by Tennessee law to the 
segregated education of Negroes, it has the pe- 
culiar problems of trying to create and pass on 
universal knowledge in a restricted setting and 
of prepazing its students for participation in 
modern democratic society although they are 
studying within undemocratic barriers. For ex- 
ample, contributions to general southern prog- 
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ress, constantly coming from the researches of 
Fisk, have to'be piped across the segregaticr: 
bars to general southern publications anc 
' general southern action. And white citizens anc 
visitors in Nashville have to climb awkwardly 
over the segregation fence to get the finest that 
Tennessee has to offer in music and art and 
scholarship. 

In that setting President Johnson is working 
constructively and patiently. Without wasting 
time in oratorical lamentations or waiting for 
the millennium, he is assembling a brilliant 
faculty from Europe as well as from- white and 
colored America and is providing the most 
thorough grounding in the arts and sciences of 
modern life to a select body of about one thou- 
sand students. 

This book begins with the King James Eng- 
lish of Dr. Johnson’s inaugural address, which 
may be summarized in these opening sentences: 

Before this solemn witness I take my stand an 
these four pillars of faith: a practical realism and 
scientific discipline in education, social responsibility 
in human relations, international knowledge and 
understanding as the key to survival and self- 
discovery, and an unambiguous, well-supported 
ethical universalism. That is to say, I believe in 
work, justice, freedom, and moral power. 


Epwin R. EMBREE 
New York City 


Crime and the Mind: An Outline of Psychiatric 
Criminology. By WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. Pp. 
vili+219. $4.50. 


The psychiatric approach to crime, of a sort, 
goes back a half-century or more to the works cf 
the pioneer criminologists and proto-psychia- 
trists who brought forth sch classic traditional 
explanations of crime as those based on “moral 
insanity,” “criminal idiocy,” and the like. Mak- 
ing headway in the interval, it came of age 
about the time of the first World War with the 
publication of Dr. Wiliam Healy’s epoch- 
making book, The Individual Delinquent (1915), 
and Dr. Bernard Glueck’s pioneer study of the 
mental states of a sample of Sing Sing inmates 
in 1916. Further progress has been made along 
several lines during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. There have been many studies of the 
mental condition of accused and convicted 
criminals, a field in which Dr. Bromberg has 
done extended work. There have been surveys of 
the extent to which psychiatry is being used in 
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the whole field of delinquency, a line of investi- 
gaiion in which Dr. Winfred Overholser was a 
pioneer. Some enlightened states have passed 
laws compelling the use of psychiatry in han- 
dling the conviction, sentencing, and treat- 
ment of criminals. The first great triumph here 
was the Briggs law in Massachusetts. Psychiat- 
ric guidance has come to be recognized as indis- 
pensable in juvenile courts, in child guidance 
clinics, and in the classification and behavior 
clinics which have beer installed in all the betéer 
penal, correctional, and reformatory institu- 
tions. 


But criminologists end penolozists have long e 


recognized the need for a comprehensive, if 
succinct, manual which would digest our knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of psychiatry as 
applied to the understanding of delinquent be- 
havior in general and of specific <orms of crimi- 
nal conduct, including the use of psychiatric 
techniques in the treatment of various types and 
grades of delinquents. The need has now been 
met in clear and competent fashion in this book 
by Dr. Walter Bromberg, whose earlier work on 
The Mind of Man constituted one of our most 
illuminating and helpful surveys of the devel- 
opment of psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

Crime and the Mind opens with a review of 
the several methods of approaching the study of 
the delinquent and delinquency, including a 
historical summary of earlier notions of crimi- 
nality and its causes. Next comes < historical and 
descriptive account of the gradual introduction 
of psychiatric concepts and methods into the 
field of criminology and penology—in the 
courts, in handling problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, in guiding probation methods, and in 
treating convicted criminals after their segre- 
gation in institutions. In this section, Dr. Brom- 
berg completely annihilates, frem the stand- 
point of both logi and science, the venerable 
M’Naghten Rule which still guides most of our 
courts in deciding the question of sanity in 
criminal cases. P 

The bulk of the bock is devoted to the rela- 
tion of abnormal mental states to delinquency. 
The author takes up the various types of psy- 
chopathic personality—paranoids, schizoids, 
chronic alcoholics, drug addicts, and the like— 
anc shows their importance in understanding 
criminal behavior. He analyzes the behavior 
patterns of the aggressive psychopaths, the 
psychopathic swindlers, and the psychopathic 


sex criminals. Then comes a very valuable sec- - 


tion on emotional immaturity as a favorable 
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condition of delinquent behavicr of various- 


types. The neurotic impulses to such crimes as 
burglary, robbery, larceny, arson, and the more 
typical antisocial acts of female offenders are 
next presented with clarity and insight. The 
book closes with an account of the manner in 
which psychiatry may serve as an indispensable 
aid in rehabilitating delinquent types, both 
within institutions and by more recent and 
effective methods of controlling such persons 
outside institutions. 

The book is based throughout on sound and 
thoroughly up-to-date psychiatry, and its ap- 
plication to problems of delinquency and delin- 
quent types is amply illustrated by cogent and 
convincing case studies. These cannot be de- 
scribed in detail without condensing much of the 
beok. Suffice it to say that Dr. Bromberg makes 
it clear that anything which pretends to be ra- 
tional criminology and penology today must 
make extensive use of the findings of psychia- 
trists and of the therapeutic technique contrib- 
uted by them and that psychiatry is prcbably 
the pivot around which the scientific criminolo- 
gy of the future must revolve. 

Special emphasis should be placed on one 
misapprehension which Dr. Bromberg sets at 
rest for all time. Extensive psychiatric studies of 
criminals have shown that only from 5 to ro per 
cent-of felons can be regarded as overtly psy- 
chotic. Hence, it is assumed that psychiatry is 
relevant to the understanding and treatment of 
oniy a small minority of the delinquent class. 
Dr. Bromberg makes clear the fact, long recog- 
nized by psychiatrists, that mental factors in- 
clinmg persons to criminal behavior are not 
limited to serious psychoses. For one psychotic 
criminal there are several, perhaps a half- 
dozen, whose criminality may be traced to 
milder mental disturbances—psychoneuroses, 
neuroses, and relatively mild compulsive states. 
This both exposes the bankruptcy of the legalis- 
tic view of the mind and crime and emphasizes 
the wide usefulness of psychiatric services in un- 
derstanding criminality and rehabilitating de- 
linquents. . . 

The book would have been rendered even 
more useful if it had included chapters on the 
current conclusions as to the percentage of crim- 
inals whose delinquency is traceable to mental 
disturbances and on the precise extent to which 
psychiatry is being utilized at the present time 
‘in courts, penal institutions, and rehabilitation 
programs in the United States. Perhaps these 
may be added in- a later edition. At any raze, the 
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book as it stands is the most valuable and con- 
venient compendium of psychiatric wisdom in 
relation to delinquency thus far to appear in 
print, and it cannot be ignored by any self- 
respecting teacher or advanced student of crimi- 
nology and penology. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 


University of Colorado 


The Open Self. By CHARLES Morris. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xi+ r79. $3.00. 


The Ovex Self is both an eloquent tract for 
the times and a valuable addition to current dis- 
course about the relations between character, 
temperament, and society. 

As readers of Morris’ Paths of Life (1942) 
will recall, Morris has studied the relation be- 
tween the value systems men choose and their 
body build or somatotype according to Shel- 
don’s classification of men with reference to 
endomorphic, mesomorphic, and ectomorphic 
components. In this book Morris reports not 
only on the compatibility of somatotype with 


_ selected value systems—the Paths of Life—but 


with styles in painting and type of mental ill- 
ness. Thus, extreme endomorphs tend to prefer 
the relaxed paintings of Kroll; mesomorphs like 
Reginald Marsh; ectomorphs, Picasso clowns. 
Each suggested correlation between somatotype 
and complex social behavior is stimulating, 
plausible, and deserves further research. 

This reviewer is, however, of the opinion that 
such research as that on which Morris is now en- 
gaged mzy show that cultures differ in the de- 
gree to which somatotypes are permitted to in- 
fluence a person’s self-esteem and consequently 
his.social rol2. For instance, Morris thinks it nat- 
ural that endomorphs in America prefer easy- 
going art and easygoing philosophies which còn- 
trast with the driving “Promethean” value sys- 
tems of the muscular mesomorphic majority. 
America, however, happens to be a country that 
places extraordinary emphasis on looks. For one’ 
thing, these, in a fluid society, are significant 
indices of class and caste, present and prospec- 
tive. Given a culture in which the stylized social 
perception is to “see” people in terms -of the 
Clark Gable norm, the fat boy will frequently 


be made vary conscious of his deviance. He 


may then channel his deviation into the “good- 
natured” role which is compatible both with his 
temperament and with the expectations of 
others concerning fat boys. Similarly, the lean 
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and sensitive ectomorphs are made to feel diifer- 
ent and may respond by taking on deviant 
tastes in art and philosophy or, as a reaction, by 
making excessive effor-s to be “normal.” Con- 
-= versely the mesomorph may be “bribed” by his 
social success not to have stray tastes. 

That such cultural steps do in fact intervene 
between somatotype and choice among the 
Paths of Life has been my own experience in us- 
ing the Paths as projective questions in an inter- 
view, in which respondents are asked not only to 
rate the Paths, which is Morris’ method, but to 
explain their preferences and dislikes. 

From their answers it becomes clear zhat 
people are frequently concerned with conferm- 
ing to their particular, and often very tiny, sub- 
culture—anxious to know, for instance, how 
other people rank the Paths. I recall one fregile 
boy whom Morris and Sheldon would probably 
consider high in ectomorphy, who insisted on 
his preference for the most active “mesomor- 
phic” Paths and who ranked last the “‘ectomor- 
phic” Paths. His answers, however, were not 
conventional: they made plain that he had 
been deeply wounded by the teen-age culture’s 
judgment on his unathletic physique. He would 
like to “adjust,” to have the normal preferences 
in outlook, but the very way he stated these 
preferences showed his doubts and his dicter- 
ences from the others. I think, too, of the only 
Negro girl at the same private school—meso- 
morphic, I should surmise, in body type—who 
gave the most extreme ‘“ectomorphic” answers: 
an evident escape from the strain of her situa- 
tion and the pressure of her mobility-conscious 
mother. 

Morris might very well answer that these in- 
stances are idiosyncratic variations which are 
quite consistent with a general statistical validi- 
ty for his correlations. In any case, whether 
Morris or this reviewer will prove right in their 
‘interpretations and suppositions is of little im- 
portance in comparison with the importance of 
insisting on the relevance of temperament and 
’ constitution as factors in individual and sccial 
history, as against the tendency of earlier work 
to overemphasize the plasticity of the human 
organism. Furthermore, just because America 
pays such fantastic attention to looks both in 
men and women, Morris’ exhortation to the 
physiologically underprivileged ectomorphs and 
endomorphs to “be themselves” is needed, not 
only for their sakes, but to make the country 
more varied and.intezesting for the overimi- 
tated mesomorphs. And since most people are 
blends and not extremes of one or two compo- 
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nents, he is also telling people aot to neglect the 
“minority” elements within themselves—the 
dissociated and repressed aspects of the self 
rooted in physique. 

To get in touch with these parts of the self in 
one’s self and others and to elaborate personal 
and social ideals based on their development is 
in Morris’ view the task of language, or, more 
exactly, of signs. Following 3. H. Mead, he 
stresses the role of language in self-creation, and 
his chapter on semantics is a clarifying summary 
of his own and earlier work. 

The Open Self sees the developing human 
sciences as the groundwork of an experiment#l 
ethics that Morris terms “objective relativism.” 
This ethics stresses the objective conditions that 
are good or bad for man—thus it avoids sheer 
cultural relativism—but it is relativistic in the 
sense that it takes account of tae different needs 
of different somatotypes, different cultures, and 
different historical epochs. In espousing an 
“open society of open selves, Morris takes a 
position similar to that of Erich Fromm in Man 
for Himself, though his philoscphical guides are 
different. In fact, a very similar ethical position 
is taken by Simone de Beauvoir in The Ethics of 
Ambiguity, though promptec by still other 
streams of philosophical and phenomenological 
speculation. This similarity of zesult from differ- 
ent starting points might itself be an illustration 
of Morris’ passionate belief that a unifying per- 
sonal and social ideal can be built on the premise 
of hospitality to a far wider range of human 
types and human needs than any culture so far 
has encouraged. 


Davin RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


Psychosexual Development in Health and Disease. 
Edited by Paut H. Hocs ard Josern ZUBIN. 
New York: Grune & Stretton, 1949. Pp. 
vilit 283. $4.50. 


When a zodlogists Kinsey, reintroduced sex 
as sex to the social scientist, the tongues and 
pens were exercised. At its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting in June, 1948, the American Psycho- 
pathological Society gathered together big guns 
from sociology, anthropology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and psychoanalysis. They had Kinsey 
set himself up as a target and then let them- 
selves go. The result is the most impressive dis- 
cussion of sex that Kinsey has inspired, even if 
the battle is misleading, for the health and dis- 
ease aspects are minor. This book demonstrates 
that when the social scientists are prodded into 
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assembling their material and ideas on sex they 
can do a pretty good job. In discussing the social 
problems involved in sex regulation, the biolo- 
gist has little to contribute. 

In his orientation paper in this volume, Kin- 
sey is at his most vulnerable: he discusses the 
implications of his results rather than presents 
his data. Here his naiveté is most apparent. He 
does not accept the fact that man is a social 
animal (he talks about “those wko wish to share 
the Sdvantages of belonging to a group’’). He 
sees only two types of crime, 1.e., against per- 
sons and against property, and does not see that 
There are crimes against society: he does not 
like moral values, yet fails to see that his own 
moral value of self-satisfaction has little basis 
in biology. For example: “They [some sex acts] 
are punishable without respect to the mutual 
desire of the parties involved to engage in such 
activities and irrespective of the fact that the 
persons immediately concerned may find satis- 
faction in their performance” (p. 12). 

Kinsey has developed a scientific taxonomy 
of sexual outlets and finds that our society does 


not like some of the types; and so he condemns ` 


the society, with very little thought as to the 
functions of the social evaluatiors in maintain- 
ing the society. The real problem, of course, is 
the relation of these types of sexzal outlet to so- 
cial values and the effects on socisty and the in- 
dividual. The rest of the symposium is con- 
cerned with aspects of this problem. Frank A. 
Beach, professor of psychology at Yale, nas an 
extremely interesting article, “A Cross-Species 
Survey of Mammalian Sexual Behavior,” set- 
ting human sexual variation in evolutionary 
perspective. This arouses a most amazing dis- 
seni in a discussion by Kardiner: “Dr. Beach’s 
evidence is entirely untrustworthy. How can 
anyone compare the manifestations of homo- 
sexuality in animals as having even the remotest 
resemblance to the same phenomenon in man 
...?” (P. 85.) How anthropocentric can one 
get? s 

To an anthropological section Jules Henry, 
A. Irving Hallowell, and Margaret Mead con- 
tributed papers. Mead and Henry make psycho- 
logical inferences which intrigue the discussants, 
Drs. Rioch and Daniels. Hallowell’s paper on 
sexual adjustment among the northern Ojibwa 
is, however, an outstanding presentation of the 
interaction of individual desire end social pres- 
sure. With its data and documentation and its 
calm and comprehensible thecretical elabora- 
tion, the discussants avoid it. 

In the clinical and psychoanalytic section 
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there is an cutstanding paper by Sandor Rado, 
which helps to neutralize some of the highly 
ethnocentric statements made by Richard 
Frank-on childhood sexuality. 

In the sociology section E. W. Burgess, E. 
Franklin Frazier, and George Peter Murdock 
present papers showing that there is a differ- 
ence between observable behavior, cultural 
norms, and Laws and that the relationship of all 
three is what provides the real understanding, 
not the emphasis on any one. In the discussion 
Kingsley Davis makes some very pertinent com- 
ments on the cross-cultural survey as presented 
by Murdock. There are other interesting papers 
by Gantt, Knight, Ford, and Bychowski and 
further discassions by David Levy, Paul Hoch, 
and Guy Brown. 

It is an interesting and valuable small volume 
in readable, if not elaborate, printing. / 

Martin B. LOEB 
University of California 


The Family of Tomorrow. By CARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xi+ 256. $3.50. 

_ This volume, a companion to Family and 
Civilization penned by the same author, seeks to 
clarify the rature of the Western family systems 
from past to present, as well as to explain their 
constant movements from the trustee, to the 
domestic, and finally to the atomistic, type of 
organization. Careful research data demonstrate 
the interrelationship between two great vari- 
ables: family systems and value systems. 
Where one variable changes, the other follows; 
but the course of change is influenced by intel- 
lectuals, church dignitaries, and lawmakers, 
The preservation of familv values per se is arbi- 
trarily credited to nine leading “thinkers” of the 
eras wherein they existed. “Where today,” he 
queries, “are the ‘thinkers’ who can realistically 
point to the courses and causes of change in our 
value systems, thereby proposing a program 
guiding and-saving the atomistic family?” Our 
family and value systems are endangered by the 
ascendancy of “negative values,” viz.: “A long- 
time polarization in family values is nothing but 
cultural determinism—the slow change in rule 
of thoughtless persons. If we understand the na- 
ture of fanily and culture, and want to preserve 
the good elements of our high culture, there is 
definite nezd for a conscious scientific ‘saint’ 
polarization in our present family value system” 
(p. 202). Benefiting from past experience, soci- 
ologists and other intellectuals must consciously 
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influence the responsible persons in present so- 

ciety to save the family and, hence, culture. 
The primary task is for the social scientists to 

educate leaders so that they may understand 


the cultural and individual role of the family, 


the positive polar values of which must be im- 
plemented and re-established. Negative values 
have greatly overshadowed the positive and are 
casually and overwhelmingly accepted by all the 
strata of present society. The author decries the 
increase in divorce, childless marriages, sexual 
excess in extra-marital and nonfamily situa- 
tions, and the overemphasis upon individual 
happiness. Strong family is synonymous with 
strong culture. Positive values can and must be 
re-created; for man is the agent of culture end 
can learn to stop the impending threat to our 
“sensate” social system. To recognize these dan- 
gers a decade sooner rather than later is para- 
mount; this task belongs to the “intellectuals.” 
They, above all, must not annihilate family 
values. 

Four steps—mainly intellectual—are out- 
lined to achieve the implementation of the posi- 
tive polarization of family values, while zhe 
“creative minority,” i.e., scientists, educators, 
et al., affiliated with institutions and associa- 
tions, should instigate institutional reforms 
through the creation of the American family in- 
stitute. As a co-ordinating agency, the numer- 
ous family organizations can plan and function 
for the same end: saving family and culture. If 
not, beware! “We are a great civilization faced 
with a problem of internal decay because of the 
fission of family values” (p. 250). 


Rose Hum Ler 
Roosevelt Coilege 


f 


7 
i Social Medicine: Its Derivations and Objectites. 
S Edited by Iaco GALDSTON. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1949. Pp. xvi-+ 294. $2.75. 


In the spring of 1947, in connection with the 
centennial celebration of the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine, an Institute on Social Medi- 
cine was held. It was hoped that the partici- 
pants might each “contribute to the pool of 
thought from which the idea of social medicine 
might rise and form.” This appears to be be- 
lated hope, since social medicine as an area of 
teaching and research had already risen and 
been somewhat developed. Several departments 
of social medicine were already established at 
Britishe universities, and, as early as 1938, 
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Michael Davis had elaborated plans for relating 
social medicine and social research. This book is 
composed of the contributions to the institute, 
revised for publication. 

The attempts at defining the area of interest 
and competence of social medicine reveal a cer- 
tain confusion. Definitions include “the rela- 
tionships. of medicine to society,” the study of 
the social status of the medical profession and 
of the ranks within it, and the consideration of 
health and disease as social problems. Ofhers 
equate social medicine with the efforts ‘‘to regu- 
late medical education ... and to set up checks 
against quackery.” One contributor defines s& 
cial medicine as “the provision of medical care 
to the masses.” Another considers “improved 
nursing” as a “contribution to social medicine.” 

From the reports of those contributors who 
are engaged in the practice of social medicine, 
two foci of relationships betwe2n medicine and 
social science may be noted. Ore is the recogni- 
tion that the existence of man as a social crea- 
ture has a bearing on the understanding of states 
of health and the treatment of disease. The 
other embraces the previously established field 
of public health. The interest of public health 
workers in the conditions of health and disease 
of large aggregates of people has led naturally to 
the use of social-survey techniques. The statisti- 
cal analyses of epidemiology are, in this sense, 
social medicine. Both these aspects of social 
medicine, intensive and extensive, are con- 
cerned with “that point of view in medicine 
which considers the individual in relation to his 
social setting.” They “pursue the subject of 
health as it is correlated with other variables in 
the business of living.” 

The contributions are arrenged in seven 
groups: the relations of medicine to society, to 
clinical medicine, to epidemiolozy, to nutrition, 
to social psychiatry, and the social applications 
of psychiatry. A final section contains a warning 
from Lord Horder against “nationalizing” medi- 
cine plus the recommendation that more social 
science be included in the curriculums of medi- 
cal students—a recommendation which already 
has many supporters in the medical schools of 
the United States and Canada. Individual con- 
tributions are of widely varying merit—those of 
Ryle and Stieglitz on the relations between 
clinical and social medicine and those by Gald- 
ston and the late Scudder McKeel on social 
psychiatry are of the highest order. 

This is a disappointing book. It remains 
vague and diffuse, and the reader gets no clear 
idea of what this “new” field of social medicine 
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is. Contributors differ on this point, and many 
of the items appear to be irrelevent to even the 
multiple definitions of the field. A rigorous set- 
ting of problems and delimitaticn of an area of 
inquiry in this borderland between medical and 
social science would have been a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Haavey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Rural Welfare Services. By BENSON Y. LANDIS. 
fe New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. vilit-201. $3.00. 


This book purports to present an analysis of 
“rural trends and needs” and to follow it with 
a description of the various institutions, agen- 
cies, and county, state, and federal services 
which engage in rural welfare activities. These 
include relief, health, welfare, recreation, and 
character-building agencies. Sociologists, social 
workers, ministers, and other persons concerned 
with such problems could profit from a trench- 
ant analysis of rural welfare needs and services 
and the principles to be employed in dealing 
with rural persons in need of assistance. There 
is also room for an evaluative analysis of the 
varieties of services available for rural people. 
This book, however, is, for the most part, a 
noncritical catalogue of agencies and services, 
and most of the information could be secured 
equally well from the Social Work Year Book. 
The book may supply rural ministers unfamil- 
jier with social work a list of agencies, but it will 
not be helpful for welfare problems in specific 
communities. 

Unfortunately, Landis makes no distinction 
between the interests of those in depressed 
rural areas and those in areas where the average 
rural dweller is a well-to-do farmer or rancher. 
Instead, he discusses the average rural family 
income, for example, as though taat were an in- 
dex to rural welfare needs. But <armers’ actual 
incomes may be larger than the cash income or 
value of produce reported: for example, few 
farmers pay any house rent, and they seldom re- 
port the full amount of the value of the fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, meat, and dairy products 
consumed by their families. 

The book would have been far more valuable 
if it had recognized that farm incomes vary 
markedly and that in the corn and whea- belts, 
for example, the farmers in normal times have a 
much higher income than does the.average city 
dweller in neighboring urban centers. Rural 
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areas thus differ markedly in their welfare 


needs. All states probably have a few rural 
slums, but the states with a large amount of ex- 
hausted marginal land harbor the largest groups 
of the poverty-stricken. Economic conditions 
fluctuate ir. areas with uncertain rainfall and 
pose other welfare problems which are not men- 
tioned. Rural workers, like all social workers, 
need to know their own communities and their 
resources. 


A statement of the values to be obtained in 
rural life, stemingly, should also be made in a 
book devoted to rural welfare. A contrast be- 
tween the extent of electricity and plumbing in 
rural and urban areas such as Landis presents 
does not give a fair picture of the relative wel- 
fare needs, since indoor toilets, desirable as they 
are, are much more essential to urban health 
than to rural. Rural housing in some areas 
provides more space per individual than does 
urban housing. On the other hand, Pittsburgh, 
for example, has many hcuses without suitable 
plumbing in crowded slum districts; yet Pitts- 
burgh hes the highest per capita income of any 
city in the United States. High per capita in- 
come is not, as Landis seems to indicate, g true 
index to welfare problems. The number of per- 
sons in tke low- and no-income categories 
would provide a much more satisfactory picture 
of welfare needs. 


The book acknowledges the work of the 
American Red Cross in initiating rural welfare 
services. The lack of adequete rural prokation 
work on tke part of the juvenile court is also 
stressed. Scciologists, however, are beginning to 
question whether making children clients of the 
juvenile court is not a mixed blessing in view of 
the after-czreers of juvenile-court charges. Per- 
haps rural children are better off without this 
service, corsidering how it stigmatizes them. 

The cortribution of the great agricultural 
colleges toward the improvement of agricultural 
science and the quality of rural life should have 
received more attention. The Hatch Act, which 
provided for co-ordinated state and federal re- 
search in egriculture; the Morrill Act, which 
provided resident instruction; the Smith-Lever 
Bill, which developed extension teaching—all 
these did much more to promote rural welfare 
through raising the level of living for all Ameri- 
can farmers in a much more positive way than 
have the various welfare agencies, and they de- 
serve mention. 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


Pennsylvania College for Women ° 
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Living through the Older Years, Edited by CLARX 
TIBBITTS. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1949. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


This book is a collection of papers giver: in 
1948 at an Institute for Aging held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As usual, the group at- 
tracted to the institute included both proies- 
sional persons working with older people and 
old people themselves. The authors of the vari- 
ous papers reflect the division of interest in their 
audience. Some of the papers are obviously ad- 
dressed to professional workers, others seem to 
be popular statements of various aspects of old 
age and aging. The topics covered in the volume 
include the biological, psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and economic aspects of aging. 

Sociologists will probably be most interested 
in two papers: “The Growing Problem cf 
Aging,” by Ernest W. Burgess, and “Changes in 
Psychological Processes with Aging,” by Wilma 


Donahue. The Burgess paper is a good review of ~ 


the role of old people in contemporary American 
society and the problems faced by such persons 
in their adjustment to aging. Dr. Donahue sum- 
marizes the present status of psychological 
studies of aging and indicates some of the ad- 
justments which must be made by older people. 

There are two excellent articles on the eco- 
nomics of aging by Ewan Clague, commissioner 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and by Charles V. Kidd, an economist with the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Living through the Older Years should prove 
useful to persons who wish an over-all picture cf 
various aspects of old age and the process of ag- 
ing. Teachers in elementary courses, who would 
like to include in their reading lists some refer- 
ence to the problems which confront older per- 
sons in the United States, may well consider 
using this volume. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


-Systém sociologie v ndériku (“Outline of Sociole- 

gy”). By EMANUEL CHALUPNY. Prague: 

Samcovo knihkupectvi, 1948. Pp. 144. Kč. 
75. 

Vývoj sociologie v ro. stolett (1835-1004) (“The 
Evolution of Sociology during the Nine- 
teenth Century [1835~1904]”). By EMANUEL 
CHALUPNY. Prague: Samcovo knihkupectví, 
1948. Pp. 472. Kč. 240. ` 


Both these publications belong to what 
might be called the field of “comparative soci- 
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ology.” Although written in the Czech lan- 
guage and hence inaccessible to most American 
and other sociologists, they are extremely valu- 
able in showing the differences between the 
genetic growth of sociology in America and that 
in Central Europe. 


Chalupny’s “Outline” is a very short outline 
indeed, although intended for beginners. The 
American sociologist will be surprised to learn 
that the Introduction consists only of a discus- 
sion of the theoretical relation of sociology to 
ether disciplines, its methodology, its history, 
and of the “basic truths of sociology” analyzed 
in terms of statics and dynamics. The anthré- 
pological definitions of culture, the standard 
classification of social processes, and such fields 
as criminology and social psychology are not 
noticed here at all, while comparatively large 
space is given to such concepts as “ethics,” 
“morality,” and “metaphysics.” 


In the second volume Chalupný uses Sorokin, 
Barnes and Becker, House, and Bogardus and 
Ellwocd as his starting point in a description of 
the development of sociological theories, and 
goes on to provide a unique and outstanding 
comment on the theories of several sociologists 
who are neglected by the average historian of 
sociology—such as Lilienfeld, Taine, Tyrš, Bas- 
tian, Giner, Drahomanov, and Kaizl. At the 
same time, however, his second volume, like the 
first, is not without general glaring weaknesses. 
Although the study appeared in 1948, he seems 
to be unaware that, up to that vear, several sur- 
veys of sociological theories had been published 
—such as Barnes and Becker, Contemporary So- 
cial Theory (1940), Gurvitch ard Moore, Twen- 
teeth Century Sociology (1945), not to speak of 
numerous monographs on various sociological 
thinkers, written as doctoral theses. But, since 
Chalupny has obviously been handicapped by 
the lack of library facilities in Czechoslovakia 
after World War II, he must also be excused for 
his neglect of these surveys. 


Both volumes are the best examples of what 
sociology meant to the central-eastern European 
sociologists before the Communists “liberated” 
them. And since the “liberation” process has en- 
gulfed Czechoslovakia, these are probably also 
tae last serious sociological publications from 
that part of Europe that the “capitalistic” 
world will have a chance to read for a long time 
to come. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
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Culture and Agriculture: An Anthropological 
Study of a Corn Belt County. By HORACE 
Miner. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Pp. v-+96. $1.50. 

This monograph is a report o= an exploratory 
study, one of a series, using the techniques of 
cultural anthropology and sponsored by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the aegis of Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, head of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. It was hoped 
that a cultural analysis of rural life in various 
~ regions might act as a guide in helping the de- 
epartment implement some of its programs. 
Some readers may recall that several of these 
cultural surveys raised a great hue and cry in 
governmental circles, and the Civision was for- 
bidden to publish them. This explains the lapse 
of time between the completion of this study in 
1939 and its publication by the University of 
Michigan Press in 1949. Othez studies in the 
series are being published by tae various state 
experiment stations, carefully edited and with 
emphasis on the organizational rather than the 
cultural aspects of the commurities. 

Miner’s study deals with the rural people of 
Hardin County, Iowa. The isolation of numer- 
ous cultural traits was done effectively znd with 
a greet deal of skill and insigkt. To sociologists 
unfamiliar with rural life it may come as a shock 
that the culture of this typical rural county of 
Iowa was not at all homogeneous: 

It is true that in Hardin County there exists a 
marked variety of ways and values of life. Each isa 
distinct pattern fora particular group. Some of these 
seem to be changing toward a sort of norm, others 
are apparently more stable. Even slight cultura] dif- 
ferences create social gulfs between various popula- 
tion groups. The most significant differences are 
based on nationality backgrounc, religion, type of 
economy, and spatial location ip. 42]. 


The author, for example, stresses the great dif- 
ference between family-farm inheritance pat- 
terns of the farmers of German background and 
those of his “Yankee” heighbors, which creates 
significant divergence in farm practice zs well as 
in social life. 

Miner found an interesting adaptation of 
new cultural traits to the existing patterns, 
which is, of course, a familiar one to all students 
of social change. For example, farmers in Hardin 
county joined the crop control programs of AAA 
ninety-five per cent strong because they were 
able to think of those payments not as “relief” 
but as payment for “goods anc services,” which 
was entirely compatible with their culture. 
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Moneymaking is an important value, and thus 
“the farmer participated in and supported the 
program because he could make more money 
thereby. The local patterns and values were un- 
altered except for the results of the flow of 
money. The basic concepts of the planners of the 
program were either not known or not accept- 
ed” (p. 881. There are numerous illustrations of 
this kind which will be of great interest to all 
those who are concerned with action programs 
which preclude change in basic attitudes. The 
author’s fmdings unquestionably bear out the 
thesis of many social scientists that you must fit 
the program to the people, not the people to the 
program. Studies of this kind should be emi- 
nently useful to the planners, and it is to be 
hoped tha- they will continue to be made. 


Josera B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 





Geschichte der Anthropologie. By WILHELM E. 
MÜHSLNANN. Bad Godesberg: Deutscher 
Buchvertrieb Schmidt & Co., 1948. Pp. 274. 


This book could be classed together with 
Lowie’s, Haddon’s, and Penniman’s histories of 
anthropology except for the broader scope’ of 
Miihlmann’s publication and its coverage of 
more recent material. The author traces the 
evolution of anthropology as a point of view 
from Herodotus and Thucydides to the recent 
literature on culture contacts. The survey in- 
cludes noz only the development of cultural an- 
thropology, ethnology, and physical anthropolo- 
gy but also some relevant events in the evolu- 
tion of historiography, linguistics, social psy- 
chology, and sociology. One may hardly expect 
of such an undertaking on 247 pages more than 
an attempt at cataloguing the crucial events in 
the history of the subject. Miih]mann’s study is,, 
however, in its significant portions an analytical 
account of the rise of anthropology from its dog- 
matic preconceptions in the Middle Ages and 
its rationalistic orientation in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to its present state of 
diversification. 

The essential portions of the book are or- 
ganized into four sections. The first two short 
sections ‘comprising only 16 pages) present a 
brief summary of ethnographic descriptions in 
ancient Greece, the characteristics of medieval 
references to foreign cultures, Arabic ethnogra- 
phy, travel accounts at the time of the Renais- 
sance, and the effects of theemerging school of nat- 
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ural Jaw on the concept.of man. The most suc- 
cessful and most illuminating part of the book 
traces the rise of anthropology through the Hit- 
erature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
‘nineteenth centuries and the yield of missionary 
sojourns and exploratory travels in Russia, the 
Near East, and America. The largest section of 
the study deals with the growth of the various 
fields of anthropological specialization. The 
scope of the survey in this section is indicated by 
the diversity of the literature considered, much 
of which originates outside the accredited field 
. of anthropology. References to such writers as 
Lamprecht the historian, Cooley the sociologist, 
Dilthey the historian of thought, Jaspers tne 
psychiatrist and philosopher, exemplify the 
author’s search for an orientation in the con- 
temporary disputes on method in anthropology 
and on such basic concepts as human nature, the 
cultural constants, elementarism in anthropolo- 
gy, and determinism in history. It is in these 
portions of the book, particularly in dealing 
with the recent English and American litera- 
ture, that the references and annotations be- 
come somewhat unselective and unrepresenta- 
tive. The assembled material and the author’s 
general competence would warrant twice the 
space used in this scholarly and overcondensed 
compendium. Even so, the usefulness of the 
book and its contribution to the subject cannot 
fail to impress the sociologist and the advanced 
student of anthropology. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Social Group Work Practices: The Creative Use of 
the Social Process. By GERTRUDE WILSON 
and GLADYS RYLAND. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. xiit+687. $5.00. 

It has long been recognized that social groups 
and social processes are concepts essential to the 
understanding of culture. Only comparatively 
recently, however, have we begun to make prac- 
tical use of these concepts in social work. 

Although family case work has, for some 
time, been professionally sponsored and group 
work has lagged, the situation is now being re- 
versed; group work promises to become the first 
social-work field to achieve professional maturi- 
ty. Some of the factors which account for this 
new situation are clearly evident in the present 
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volume: the realization of the high interde- 
pendence of personality and the social group; 
the close correlation of control programs with 
the social processes inherent in contemporary 
culture; the conception of group life as a process 
of maturation; the treatment of social situations 
as configurations and the adjustment of pro- 
grams to the realities of each situation; the very 
slight emphasis upon pathology and almost 
complete absence of the old good-evil dichotomy 
in analyzing group situations, bat with empha- 
sis here falling on the pragmatic, on what will 
function, and on the basic satisfaction goals. 

The volume frankly is a teaching text. The 
first half is devoted to a discussion of social 
group-work methods and analysis of group 
processes and program media. The second half 
(a) presents and analyzes case deta, excerpts, or 
entire case histories oł groups, accompanied by 
penetrating commenzs and p2rtinent study 
questions; and (b) it analyzes the supervisory 
and administrative processes. 

All persons and organizations interested in 
group work will find this a very stimulating text 
whose authors have a broad perspective, sound 
philosophy, and eminent ability to utilize ma- 
terials from a variety of fields—sociology, social 
psychology, psychiatry, cultura] anthropology, 
and the general field of social work. 

The fifty-page BibLography, though it is not 
annotated and the authors are not listed in the in- 
dex, is second to none. It is comorehensive and 
ingeniously organized. and the references are 
aptly chosen. The Bibliography in itself is a 
scholarly contribution to group workers, ad- 
ministrators, and students alike. 

This volume differs from others in the same 
field by (1) its clear thinking and analysis of the 
nature of group dynamics, of the interacting 
processes of group life, persons, social institu- 
tions, and cultural pattertis; (<) by effective 
presentation of well-selected and well-analyzed 
case data; and (3) by the fact that, although the 
volume can hardly claim to do basic research in 
the field, it is research-oriented and motivated, 
which in itself is a logical steppoingstone into 
much needed research. The volume throughout 
sustains the interest of the reader because of its 
stimulating discussion and profusion of helpful 
practical suggestions. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


- Los Angeles and Modesto 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


ALLEE, W. C.; EMERSON, ALFRED E.; Park, OR- 
LANDO; PARK, THOMAS; and SCHMIDT, Kart P, 
Principles of Animal Ecolog}. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1949. Pp. xii+ 837. $t4. 
‘Fhe authors define ecology as the science of the 
interrelation between living organisms and en- 
vironment, both physical and biotic. They deal 

e frst with the physical environment; second, with 
populations and aggregations; third, with the 
community, with material on stratification, 
periodism, and world distribution. The last sec- 
‘tion deals with ecology and evolution, the sub- 
ject being mainly genetic. A history of ecology 
at the beginning and extended bibliographies 
and indexes at the end. 


BERNARD, Jessie. American Comunity Behavior, 
New York: Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 688. 
$4.50. After a section devoted to general defini- 
tion of communities and the problems of Ameri- 
can communities, the book is organized around 
the concepts of competition, conflict, disorgani- 
zation and dissociation, personality, and world 
community. Much factual material. A textbook. 


CANFIELD, MORTON, M.D. Audiology, the Science of 
. Hearing: A Developing Professional Specialty. 
Springfield, Hl.: Charles C. Thomas, 1949. 
Pp. ix+ 45. $1.75. An essay or the medical and 
social aspects of hearing defects. 


CITIZENS’? COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN OF New YORK 
Crry, Inc. Children Absent from School: A Report 
and a Program. New York: Citizens’ Committee 
on Children of New York City, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
116. $1.00. A survey conducted in New York 
City. Part I defines the problem and presents 
rates of absence in various gvays; Part II tells 
about the bureay of attencance, which is 
charged to keep children in school, with some 
data on education and other characteristics of 
attendance officers and showing relations of 
schools to the children’s court. Final section 
outlines a program in which attendance would 
be handled in relation to other problems of ad- 
justment. 


Davie, Maurice R. Negroes in American Society. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. 
542. $4.50. A textbook combining cultura! his- 
tory with cross-sectiona! social and institutional 
analysis. 


Davis, Kincstey. Human Society. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 655. $4.25. A 
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general treatise on the nature of human society. 
The aim, apparently, is to devise a general 
theory of society and present it at the level 
appropricte for a college student. 


GEYL, PIETER; TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J.; and SOROKIN, 


Pitram A, The Pattern of the Past: Can We De- 
termine It? Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. 130. 
$2.00. Critical essey on Toynbee’s work. 


Hint, REvREN. Families under Stress. New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. x+ 443. $4.50. Report 
of the histories of one hundred and thirty-five 
families which underwent the crises of war 
separaticn and reunion. 


KARPMAN, BEN, M.D. Objective Psychotherapy: 


Principles, Methods, and Results. (Mono. Suppl. 
No. 6, Journal of Clinical Psychology {July, 
1948].) Burlington, Vt.: Journal of Clinical 
Psycholagy, 1949. Pp. 154-342. $2.00. Section 1 
gives in a few pages the author’s definition of 
objective psychotherapy, showing how it differs 
from complete psychoanalysis. The next section 
reports a case in such a way as to illustrete the 
method. Sociologists might be interested in the 
devices used for getting information and memo- 
ries from the subject. 


Kucurer, Frances W. H. The Law of Support. 


New York: Oceana Publications, 1949. Pp. 74. 
$1.00, [eals with husband and wife, effect of 
divorce, parent ard child. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. Annual Report of the Li- 


braricn of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 39, 1948. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
199. 


LINTON, RALPH, and LINTON, ADELIN. We Gather 


Together: The Story of Thanksgiving. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949. Pp. 100. $2.00. The 
development of harvest festivals from primitive 
to classical times; medieval European observ- 
ances and the Harvest Home of the British 
Isles, the model on which the first American 
Thanksgiving was based; and the historical 
events, traditions, folklore, songs, and pictures 
which characterize the festival in the United 
States. 


McCreLianp, Joun M., Jr. Longview: The Re- 


markable Beginnings of a Modern Western City. 
Portland, Ore.: Binfords & Mort, 1949. Pp. x 
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+158. $3.00, The story of a planned town in 
the state of Washington, written by one of its 
pioneers. 


McGm ry, James J., S.J. Labor Relations in ihe 


New York Rapid Transit Systems, 1904-1944. 
New York: Columbia University Dees 1929. 
Pp. xxili+635. $6.50. 


MAtTrHews, Roperic D., and AKRAwI, MATL. 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. xxiv+ 584. $6.00. Report of a 
commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, covering six Arab countries: Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Palestine. 


MERTON, ROBERT K. Social Theory and Sociat 


Structure toward the Codification of Theory and 
Research. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949. Pp. 
423. $5.00. Fifteen previcusly published papers 
of the author, together with an introduction 
which aims to give the reader some ideas for 
organizing the reading of them. The papers are 
grouped under four headings: ‘‘Sociological 
Theory,” “Studies in Sccial and Cultural Struc- 
ture,” “The Sociology of Knowledge and Mass 
Communications,” and “Studies in the Sociology 
` of Science.” 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLESE INSTITUTE ON THE 


UNITED Nations. How Can We the Peotle 
Achieve a Just Peace? South Hadley, Mass.: 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations, 1949. Pp. vili+251. $2.00. Lecturas 
under the following headings: (1) “Humen 
Rights and Individual Security,” (2) “European 
Union,” (3) ‘‘Conflicts and Tensions in Asia,” 
and (4) “World Stability.” 


NoORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Norwegian-A merican Studies and Records. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. vili+- 238. $2.00. A collecticn 
of short papers on Norwegians in America. Of 
most sociological interest are a few letters written 
back to Norway by an immigrant in the 1840's; 
a paper on editorials concerning Lincoln and 
war in contemporary Norwegian-American 
newspapers: an account of an incident in tke 
” early adult life of Thorstein Veblen, when ke 
applied for and was refused a position in St. 
Olaf’s College. Some biographical sketches. 


NuFFIELD FOUNDATION. Report of the Trustees fcr 


the Year Ending March 32, 1049. Oxforc: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 127. Sum- 
marizes work sponsored in natural, medical, and 
social sciences. In social sciences the projects are 
a center for measuring national income and ex- 
penditure and for helping to standardize the 
measures used in various countries; study cf 
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racial and class bias among school children in 
Liverpool; urban planning stucies; a project to 
improve reporting of economic data and sta- 
tistics; a psychiatric institute; a study of edu- 
cational opportunity and change of occupation 
of parents and children; a study by Lord Bever- 
idge of the effects of nationalization upon the 
voluntary social services; and others. 


RAMSAY, WILLIAM. St. Paul the Traveller and the 
: Roman Citizen. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Book House, 1949. Pp. XXVii+402. $3.50. Lectures 
delivered in 1895 on certain caronological ‘and 
other historical problems of the life and travels 
of St. Paul. New lithoprinted edition. 
a 
Rose, ARNOLD M. The Negro’s Morele. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press 1949. Pp. ix+ 
153. $2.50. A monograph on one aspect of the 
social psychology of race relaticns. Chapters on 
the history of group identification among Ne- 
groes; solidarity with other subordinate groups; 
the future of identification and its effect on inter- 
group relations. Appendix and bibliography. 


SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 
The Trend of Scottish Intelligence: A Comparison 
of the 1947 and 1932 Surveys o; the Intelligence 
of Eleven-Year-Old Pupils. London: University 
of London Press, 1949. Pp. xxviii- 149. 7s. 6d. 
Detailed analysis, with much cf the data pre- 
sented in tables. Sections on family size and in- 
telligence, sociological aspects. etc. 


SHELDON, Wittram H. Varieties of Delinquent 
Youth. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
Xvii-+ 899. $8.00. The author presents ab- 
breviated biographies of 200 cases which he has 
followed for about eight years and which had 
been at one time or another referred to the Hay- 
den Goodwill Inn in Boston. The life-histories 
are presented in a standardized condensed form. 
Numerous tables, charts, and protographs. 


SMITH, MARIAN W. (ed.). Indians of the Urban 
Northwest. Newe York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 370. $6.009 A symposium on the 
‘Coast Salish,” covering diet, the modern 
Shaker religion, and folklore, as well as historical 
and archeological chapters. 


UNESCO: (ed.). Human Rights: A Symposium 
Edited by UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3.75. Statements 
by men of various countries and academic fields, 
written in response to a questionnaire sent out 
by the United Nations. 


Untrep Nations. Atomic Energy Commission: 
Oficial Records, Fourth Year, Special Supple- 
ment No. r: Recommendations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the Interzational Control 
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of Atomic Energy and the Prohibition of Atomic 
Weapons as Approved at the Third Session of the 
General Assembly. New York: Dolumbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. iv+75. $0.80. 


Unrrep Nations. Historical Survey of the Question of 
International Criminal Jurisdiction. Lak2 Suc- 
cess, N.Y.: United Nations, roz9.-Pp. viit 147. 
$1.00. 


Unirep Nations. International Exchange of Social 


Welfare Personnel. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 112. $0.80. 


turology.’’ This science is to be distinguished 
from psychology and sociology. 


WHITTLESEY, DERWENT. Environmental Founda- 


tions of European History. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xili+ 160. $2.25. 
A geographical history of Europe, from early 
times when civilization moved from the deserts of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the European sea- 
coasts on the Mediterranean. Chapters entitled 
“Europe on the Threshold of the Middle Ages,” 
‘t .. of the Discoveries,” “‘. .. of the Industrial 
Revolution,” “...of Tomorrow”; chapter on 
“Geographic Tools and Materials.” Developed 


Unirep Nations. Nown-self-governing Territories. 
® Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations, 19409. 
Pp. 686. $5.00. Brief reports on land, popula- 


for an undergraduate course at Harvard. 


Woop, Ricsard H., and PEARCE, JOEN J., JE. The 


tion, occupations, diseases, education, law of 
indigenous peoples, in Papua, the Belgian Congo, 
Greenland, the appropriate French, Dutch, 
British, and United States colonial regiors. In a 
final section the data are summarized and the 
regions classified as to economv, social welfare, 
and other matters. 


WHITE, LESLIE A. The Science of Cucture: A Study of 


Man and Civilization. New York: Farrar, Straus 
& Co., 1949. Pp. xx+444. $6.00. A zeneral 
treatise on anthropology, in which the author 
proposes a science of culture to be called ‘“‘cul- 


Use of tie Cost of Living Factor in General Wage 
Adjustments: A Survey of Recent Experience and 
Opinion in New Jersey. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, 1949. Pp. 29. $1.25. A cost-of-living 
clause in the General Motors contract with the 
United Automobile Workers was -sent to one 
hundred of the largest companies in New Jersey, 
with a questionnaire on their opinions and ex- 
periences. Another questionnaire on the same 
clause was sent to thirty unions and federations 
of unions. The results of the study are reported 
here. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


When population pressure is defined as a 


psychological rather than a statiszical relation- 


ship between people and resources, western 
Europe, though its net reproduction rate is low 
and declining, must be recognized as an area of 
pressure. This is the conclusion expressed by 
E. W. Hofstee, professor of socicgraphy at the 
Agricultural University of Wageningen, Hol- 
land, and chairman of the Institute for Social 
Research in the Netherlands, in his contribution 
to this issue. 


*In “Occupation and Social Stratification” the 
current use of occupation as an index of class 
position is critically examined. The author, 
Paul K. Hatt, professor of sociology at North- 
western University, and a research associate of 
the Office of Population Research, Princeton, 
prcposes as a more accurate reflection of class 
the equating and ranking of occupations hori- 
zontally in occupational families to supplement 
their vertical ranking. l 


Statistical formulas to express the possible 
social relationships within a group are presented 


by William M, Kephart in his contribution to `- 


this issue. He offers, also, a quantitative state- 
ment of actual as. compared with potential 
groupings. The author, an instructor in sociolo- 
gy at the University of Pennsylvania, is engaged 
in research in marriage and the family on which 
subject he has published several articles. 


In “Love and Family Relationships of Amer- 
ican College Girls” Albert Ellis, of the Diagnos- 
tic Center, Menlo Park, New Jersey, reports 


that responses from five hundred college girls to 


his questionnaire reveal closer love and intimacy 
between the girls and their mothers and sisters 
than between them. and their fathers and 
brothers and also uncovers a great deal of mari- 
tal unhappiness among their parents. Professor 
Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 


. challenges some of the findings in a comment 


which follows the article. 


T. Earl Sullenger is the chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha. His particular research interest 
is urban sociology. In “The Socia: Significance 
of Mobility: An Omaha Study,” in this issue, he 
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demonstrates the correlation between spatial 
and social mobility in the city. 


“Family Characteristics of Homeowners” is 
an examination of the social characteristics of 
homeowning families in the twenty-two largest. 
American cilies. The author, Lilian Cohen, 


‘finds that homeowners are either what is 


thought of as being “stable” or else are in quest 
of security. The paper is a part of her doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Chicago. 


John Lawrence Thomas, instructor in soci- 
ology at St. Louis University, notes in his ar- 
ticle in this issue thaat W. I. Thomas and . 
Florian Znaniecki, in The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (1927), predicted that the 
marriages of Poles in the United States would 
be unstable but that time has proved this 
wrong. He attributes the error to unrepresenta- 
tiveness in their sample and to the underestima- 
tion of the moral power of the Roman Catholic 
church amorg the Poles. Professor Znaniecki 
discusses these criticisms In an accompanying 
comment. 


An Important and Timely New Text 
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Practical Procedures 
By MILDRED PARTEN ` University of Rochester 


This is a systematic and detailed description of the procedures nec- 
essary- for successfully carrying out both factual and. opinion surveys 
and polls in many fields of social science: consumer and market sur- 
veys, surveys of the census type, public opinion polls, radio audience 
surveys, and social surveys. The methods considered include per- 
sonal interviews, mail questionnaires, telephone interviews, and ob- 

, servational methods. The vzrious techniques in current use are dis- 
cussed fully and critically, emphasis throughout being on practical 
procedures rather than theory. A thorough and comprehensive man- 
ual for field investigators in the social sciences, and an outstanding 
text for college classes in this field. 


602 pages | ` Price $5.00 © 
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Editors: Leo Huberman, Paul M. Sweezy. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 


A SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minne- 
sota, Harold A. Gibbard, West Virginia University, Carl M. Rosenquist, 
University of Texas, Noel P. Gist, University of Missouri, and Brewton Berry, 


Ohio State University. 


This new text by six leading ‘sociologists is characterized by the following features: 1) it 
emphasizes the interrelationships of social institutions, culture patterns, and other com- 
ponents of social life, 2) it attempts to assist the student to apply sociological teachings to 
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POPULATION PRESSURE AND THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE* 
E. W. HOFSTEE 
ABSTRACT 
Superficially, population pressure may not seem a problem which will concern western Europe in the 
future, since, for the most part, it shows a net reproduction rate of less than 1, and before long the 


population will probably decrease. In reality, population pressure threatens western Europe perhaps 
more than ever before because the needs of the population are growing and the proportion between 


population and available resources will probably be less favorable than in the past. 


. Those who know sometking about the 
demographic situation in western Europe 
ask whether there is still some sense in 
speaking about population pressure in re- 
lation to the future of Western civilization. 
Anyone acquainted with the excellent 
studies published during the past few years 
by American authors on pcpulation prob- 
lems in Europe will certainly have drawn 
the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
western Europe will not show an increase 
of population of any importance henceforth. 
Probably the time of decrease is near. In 
Europe’s Population in the Interwar Years, 
Dudley Kirk! publishes a map in which is 
indicated for the different perts of Europe 
the net reproduction rate according to 
Kuczynski. It shows that before the last 
war it had already diminishec in the greater 

* This paper was read at the summer course, “The 
Future of Western Civilization,” given for foreign 


and Dutch students at the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, in 1949. 


1 Dudley Kirk, Europe’s Population in tke Inter- 
war Years (Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 


part of western Europe to a level of less 
than 1, which means that, if the situation 
does not change considerably, the popula- 
tion of western Europe will not be able to 
maintain its present number. Notestein 
et al? have come to the same conclusions in 
their study of the future population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. They cal- 
culate thet the population of western Eu- 
rope has already almost reached its maxi- 
mum and that it will decrease before long. 

Before trying to answer the question 
mentioned above, it is necessary to deter- 
mine exactly what population pressure is, 
what its origins are, and what dangers lie 
in it. 

Population pressure can be defined as the 
“social tension originating from an absolute 
or relative disproportion between popula- 
tion and available resources.” An absolute 
disproportion exists when the proportion is 
such that it endangers the provision for the 

2 Frank W. Notestein et al., The Future Popula- 


tion of Europe and the Soviet Union (Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1944). 
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minimum needs of the population and there- 
by endangers the lives of a considerable 
part of the population, as is. the case in dif- 
ferent parts of Southeastern Asia. We can 
take it for granted that such a proportion 
will always cause dissatisfaction, even 
though it may not lead to collective action. 
' A relative disproportion exists if, without in 
reality endangering the provision for the 
minimum needs, the people react upon it 
with a feeling of disastisfaction. 

It is clear that we have to understand by 
“population pressure” something else than 
overpopulation in the strictly economic 
sense. Overpopulation in the economic sense 
comes into being when the density of popu- 
lation rises above the optimum density, i.e., 
above the density at which the proportion 
between population and resources is such as 
to bring the population in question the high- 
est possible prosperity. The density of popu- 
lation in a given country can differ consid- 
‘erably from the optimum density without 
causing social tensions, that is, without 
causing population pressure. Population 
pressure exists only when, by the popula- 
tion as a whole or by a considerable part 
of it, the proportion between population ard 
resources is consciously or unconsciously 
felt as a mental or material burden. As is 
pointed out, too, by Kulischer? and by 
Thompson,* the population pressure is a 
phenomenon that cannot be determined by 
statistical data only; the subjective feeling 
of the people in question is of paramount 
importance. 

It is necessary to emphasize that popu- 
lation pressure, where it exists, will not al- 
ways be felt as such, that is, as an unsatis- 
factory disproportion between resources and 
population. Only in an uncomplicated 
agrarian society will this disproportion be 
felt directly, viz., as a disproportion þe- 
tween the available land and the number 
of people which must get a living from it. 

3 Eugene M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

4 Warren H. Thompson, Population and Peace 
in the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947). 
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In modern countries, with well-developed 
industry and trade, the disproportion will 
be felt as permanent unemployment or as a 
standard of living considered insufficient by 
the people. The consequent dissatisfaction 
in these countries will be distinguished with 
difficulty from tensions originating from 
other causes. In general, the mass of the 
pepulation will hardly be aware that its 
feeling of dissatisfaction has something to 
do with this disproportion unless this is 
pointed out by its leaders. So it is clear that 
there was a considerable population prese 
sure in Germany between the two world 
wars, but it was only through the propa- 
ganda of the Nazis that the desire for more 
Lebensraum became common among the 
German people. 

This ignorance of the background of ex- 
isting social tensions does not make them 
less serious, and especially in modernly de- 
veloped countries a heavy population pres- 
sure can cause situations which are not only 
an internal danger but a threat to interna- 
tional peace as well. 

Population pressure can come into being 
from many causes. Generally speaking, in 
a more or less stable society population pres- 
sure will not manifest itself easily. Condi- 
tions that remain long unchanged will gen- 
erally be considered as normal by the social 
group in question and will not cause strong 
reactions. This holds, too, for the propor- 
tion between population and resources and 
the phenomena related to this. If the popu- 
lation increases little or not at all, if the 
resources remain about the same, if there 
are no changes in the eConomic system or 
in the technical possibilities, etc., the pro- 
portion between: population and resourc 3 
will not be felt as a burden even if it differs 
considerably from the proportion which 
would be optimal in the economic sense. 


. Population pressure will come into being 


when a certain social group or its available 


resources are changing to such a degree that 
‘the proportion between population and re- 


sources is no longer adjusted to the felt 
needs. So, population pressure can be con- 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND WESTERN EUROPE - 


_ sidered as the consequence of a not yet suc- 
cessful readjustment to new conditions. The 
most important influences which, on the one 
side, compel a people to a readjustment and, 
on the other side, determine zhe possibility 
of this readjustment—-influences on which, 
therefore, the existence of population pres- 
sire depends—-are the following: (1) the 
development of the number ard composition 
of the population, especially the age com- 
position; (2) the natural conditions for the 
development of resources; (3) the political 
end economic conditions, waich influence 
the availability of resources; (4) the, avail- 
ability of capital needed for the exploitation 
of existing’ resources; (5) the development 
of organization of economic life; (6) the 
technological development; {7) the devel- 
cpment of the opinion about an acceptable 
standard of living. 

I may recall briefly the development of 
the situation in western Europe during 
about the last one hundred and fifty years. 
In the nineteenth and the first part of the 
twentieth century we were confronted in 
Europe with an enormous increase of the 
population, caused by the diminishing death 
rate. By different means Europe succeeded 
in readjusting itself to the consequences. In 
the first place, it was possitle by improve- 
ment of the techniques and organization of 
economic life to exploit the resources ex- 
isting inside western Europe (e.g., agricul- 
ture) much more efficiently than before and 
to develop new resources. In the second 
place, Europe succeeded in developing, to 
a very great extent, resources outside Eu- 
rope. In tropical and other territories over- 
seas the production of raw materials and 
“yod was developed with the help of Eu- 
ropean capital, techniques, and organiza- 
tion. For a considerable part these products 
from overseas went to Europe in exchange 
for exported products of European industry 
and asa reward for labor done by Europeans. 
'. In the third place, millions of Europeans 
emigrated during the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially to the United States. Finally, espe- 
cially since the end of the past century, the 
decline of the death rate was counterbal- 
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anced more and more by a decline of the 
birth rate, so that the surplus of births, 
which rose sharply in most countries during 
the nineteenth century, decreased gradually. 
But what is the present situation and what 
can be expected in the future? Answering 
this question requires an analysis of the 
factors which influence the coming into 
being of population pressure. A complete 
analysis in this paper is impossible, Sut a 
general survey follows. 


NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION 


As was pointed out above, at first glance 
the present demographic situation seems to 
hold hardly any menace for the future, in 
view of the decline of population which we 
may expect before long. But this superficial 
impression is not right in all respects. 

In the first place, it should be emphasized 
that, especially in countries with a con- 
siderable development of industry and 


- trade, the existence of population pressure 


is not determined in the first instance by 
the proportion between the total popula- 
tion and the resources but by the number 
of people who seek employment. This num- 
ber is to an important degree dependent on 
the age composition of the population. The 
caculations of Notestein eż al. show us that 
during the coming years the age composi- 
tion of the western European population will 
change tc such a degree that, even if after 
some time the total number of the popula- 
tion should decrease, the number. of those 
who want work—the age group of 15—65 
years—will still increase. Taking Europe 
west of tae Iron Curtain as a whole, there 
must be created in the coming ten to ifteeh 
years some millions of new subsistences to 
give employment to all who ask for it. 

In the second place, we must take into 
account that under existing conditions it is 
only relatively correct to speak about the 
problem of population pressure in western 
Europe as a whole. In spite of all good in- 
tentions, western Europe is still a complex 
of independent states which pursue their 
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own economic and social policies and look 
first to their own interests. But demographic 
conditions in the different western Eura- 
pean countries are not identical, and, if the 
political situation in Europe does not 
change, each will have to solve its demo- 
graphic problems for itself. Some countries 
will have little difficulty and will perhaps 


have to do rather with a shortage of peo- 


ple than with a surplus; others will be con- 
fronted with very serious problems. The 
number of people between 15 and 65 years 
in Belgium, according to Notestein and 
others, will decrease between 1945 and 19Co 
by 40,000, while in Holland, which today 
has about as manv inhabitants as Belgium, 
this class will increase by about 900,000. In 
reality the difference will perhaps be morz, 
for Notestein underestimated the antici- 
pated increase of the Dutch population. 

As long as Europe is not a real econom:c 
unit, each country will think only about 
providing a good living for its own inhabit- 
ants and will not trouble to give the surplus 
population of its neighbor a subsistence, 
too. Only if there is a shortage of labor for 
its own economic develcpment will immigra- 
tion be stimulated. As the practice in Bel- 
gium and France shows, for the greater part 
of the immigrants only the less desired po- 
sitions, such as those of the miner and the 
farmhand, are open. If economic unity does 
not become a complete reality, it is pos- 
sible that in the near future in some parts 
of western Europe there will be hardly any 
population pressure, while in other parts cf 
Europe very dangerous tensions will be 
‘brought about, as is already the case in 
Italy. 

In the third place, it should be pointed 
out that there is danger in the fact that 
the number of people who will want em- 
ployment in production will in the near 
future show irregularities caused by recent 
fluctuations in the birth rate. This can 
cause, locally and temporarily, a heavy 
population pressure, which can lead to a 
variety of difficulties. Kulischer points out 
the sharp rise of the number of births in 
Germany during the Hitler regime, whica 
will cattse a rise of the supply of labor be- 


fore long. Here should be emphasized espe- 
clally the remarkable phenomenon that in 
western Europe, already during the war but 
still more after the war, a sharp rise of the 
birth rate has come into being. In Holland 
the number of newborn babies in 1946 and 
1947 was about one and a half times as 
much as in the years before the war. The 
birth rate is already declining again every- 
where, but, nevertheless, in fifteen or twenty 
years in Holland and several other coun- 
tries there will be a suddenly increased sup- 


ply of labor that undoubtedly will cause - 


social tensions. Because of the temporary 

character of this increased supply, adjust- 

ment will be very difficult. 
In the fourth place, it is nct certain that 


. the suppositions on which the different prog- 


noses of the future population of western 
Europe are constructed are right. It is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions, ncw, but there 
are symptoms pointing to the possibility 
that the population of western Europe may 
be more numerous in the future than Note- 
stein calculated. I have already mentioned 
the rise of the birth rate after the war. A 
second point, which Notestein could not 
take into account, is the important migra- 
tion from east to west, caused by the war, 
by which, especially, the population of, Ger- 
many was considerably increased. 


Finally, apart from the increase of popu- - 


lation in the future, which we still have to 
expect, conditions in several parts of west- 
ern Europe are already unsatisfactory. Al- 
ready before the last war clear symptoms 
of a population pressure could be observed 
in several countries, for example, in Italy. 
That the origin of Word War II can be at- 
tributed to such a high degree to population 
pressure, as it is by Kulischer, may be 
doubted; but it is a matter of fact that 
there was a heavy population pressure in 
Germany, showing itself, for one thing, in 
the migration to Holland, whica was already 
so densely populated. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


Resources are a product of nature and 
culture. The gifts of nature are resources 


for mankind only if mankind is mentally 
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and socially able to use them for its needs. 
Oil really became a resource only after the 
invention of the internal-combustion engine 
and after society had developed in such a 
way that this engine could play an impor- 
tant part in economic life. Nature gives the 
chances; mankind has to develop them. But 
the natural conditions are primary. If they 
do not give the chance to meet the demands 
originating from an increase of the popula- 
tion or rising needs, then social tension, 

a population pressure, comes into being. 
Svhat about these natural conditions for 
western Europe? 

.Though there is no country in the mod- 
ern world which depends only on resources 
inside its own territory and though every 
country, by means of exchange, has the 
resources of all parts of the world at its 
disposal, the resources inside its own terri- 
tory are of primary importance; the possi- 
bilities of exchange, too, are determined to 
a high degree by the production of its own 
resources. So, for western Europe, also, the 


natural conditions in its own territory are 


of first importance. 

It may be sufficient to discuss the natural 
conditions for the development of the two 
most important resources, agriculture and 
the resources for energy. As for agriculture, 
the soil is used in western Europe more in- 
tensively than anywhere else in the world. 
By a high development of the techniques of 
agriculture and by an intensive care for the 
crops, the output is generally, as compared 
with that in other parts of the world, ex- 
tremely high. The average output of wheat 
per acre in Holland, under normal condi- 
tions, is about three times as high as in the 
United States or Candda. Practically all the 
land which comes into consideration at all 
is used for agriculture in western Europe. 
Even the poorest sandy soils give, by means 
of an abundant use of fertilizers, substan- 
tial crops. As has been pointed out already, 
it was possible to meet the needs of the 
increasing population of western Europe, 
among other things, by raising the agricul- 
tural production. Notwithstanding that, 
Europe during the nineteenth and twentieth 
' centuries became to an ever higher degree 
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dependent for its food supply on other parts 
of the world. This dependence involves seri- 
ous difficulties, especially since the war, while 
the still-increasing population and the in- 
creased wants, especially for protective 
foods, stimulate the demand for food even 
more than before. Is it possible to enlarge 


agricultural production in Europe? Exten- 


sion of the area of cultivated land will hard- 


. ly be possible, even if we make the greatest 


efforts, as in Holland through reclamation 
of the Zuider Zee. Undoubtedly there will 
still be important discoveries in the field of 
agriculture, while the technical knowledge 
of our farmers still can be increased. But 
it must be doubted very much if such a 
sharp rise of the output of the land as we 
have seen during the preceding period will 
even under the most favorable conditions be 
possible again. We must not forget that the . 
law of diminishing returns still holds for 
agriculture! The higher the production, the 
more difficult it is to raise it still more; pre- 
cisely because western Europe has already 
progressed so far, a further improvement will 
be difficult. There are agriculturists who 
take an 2ven darker view of the future. 
They are convinced that because of an ex- 
cessive use of fertilizers and a lack of or- 
ganic manure the producing qualities of the 
soll in western Europe threaten to diminish 
or are already decreased considerably. They 
point out the increasing number of plant 
diseases and plagues which attend this 
forced and very specialized agrarian pro- 
duction and which can be suppressed only 
by the use of an ever increasing number of 
poisons. We will have to wait to see whether 
these pessimists are right, but it seems cer- 
tainly unjustified to expect that western - 
Europe will be able to provide its own food 
supply te a higher degree than in the past. 

As for the resources for energy, for the 
present we have practically to do with only 
three: coal, oil, and hydroelectric power. 
As for coal, even if some of the most favor- 
ably sitcated coal mines do become ex- 
hausted in time, the reserves are large 
enough to be able to provide for the needs - 
of western Europe, even if these needs 
should increase. This does not emean that 
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. the supply of coal for western Europe will 
bring no difficulties in the near future; but 

probably these difficulties will originate 
from the supply of labor and bz caused by 
the unattractiveness of mining, a drawback 
which perhaps canbe reduced by a as 
mechanization. 

Not favorable are the conditions as ‘to 
the possibility of the production of oil in 
western Europe. The geological structure 
_ of Europe is such that, in the greater part, 
the chances for tracing oil are completeiy 
nil, while the rest is to be considered as 
promising little, even though the painstak- 
ing exploration during and after the war 
gave some results. Yet in western Europe 
the progress of economic life becomes more 
and more dependent on oil, and, therefore, 
it has to rely for its supply of energy on 
overseas countries more than ever before. 
Indeed, it is possible to convert coal into 
liquid fuel, but apart from the difficulties, 
already mentioned, which will perhaps arise 
with regard to the supply of coal, there is 
the fact that synthetic oil is still extremely 
expensive, so that if western Europe had to 
solve the problem of oil supply in this way 
it would be in an unfavorable position as 
compared to the countries with natural oil 
wells at their disposal. 

As for hydroelectric power, the possibil- 
ities in this respect are not yet exhausted, 
but they are by no means sufficient to prc- 
vide for the increasing needs of energy of 
western Europe. 

An inspection of the other resources 
would lead us to similar results, and gen- 
erally the conclusion may be drawn that 
natural conditions are not such that west- 
ern Europe can rely in the future on its own 
resources to a much higher degree than 
in the past. : 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Therefore, if Europe is to maintain a fair 
level of prosperity in the future and if it 
' wants to prevent a heavy population pres- 
sure from being felt, then it will have to 
rely to a high degree on resources outside 
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its own territory; and so it is of paramount 
importance that these foreign resources be 
politically and economically accessible to 
western Europe. In the past these resources 
were politically accessible because a great 
number of the countries where they were 
found were brought into some form of polit- 
ical dependence upon western Europe, or, as 
far as they were independent (e.g., the states 
of South America), the governments did ‘hot 
hamper the exploitation of the resources for 
the benefit of western Europe. Economically, 


‘the resources were accessible because west- 


ern Europe exported commodities to these 
territories and west Europeans worked 
there, in return for which were received all 
sorts of products which western Europe it- 
self supplied in insufficient measure. We can 
take it for granted that the political depend- 
ence of a considerable part of the world 
upon western Europe has gradually come 
to an end. This fact does not necessarily 
mean that the resources in the territories in 
question become inaccessible, for Europe 
did profit, too, from the resources of the 
independent countries. But often there ex- 
ists among these newly independent peo- 
ples a strong economic nationalism. They 
try to transform themselves from suppliers 
of raw materials into industrial countries 
and so to exploit their resouzces only for 
themselves. They try, also, as soon as pos- 
sible to take over positions in economic life 


. which were held formerly by Europeans; in 


brief, they try to make themselves inde- 
pendent of the services, commodities, and 
capital of western Europe, and by doing 
that they take away the founcations of the 
system of exchange, which made it possible 
to exploit these forefgn resources for the 
benefit of western Europe. Moreover, in 
many cases political independence leads to 
unstable conditions (Burma, Philippines, 
Indonesia), by which the explaitation of re- 
sources generally is hampered very much. 
In several countries that were already in- 
dependent which of old acted as suppliers 
of food and raw materials for Europe we 
see, too, a strong aspiration for economic 
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- Independence and for loosening of economic 
ties with Europe. Of this, Argentina is a 
clear example. On the other side, Canada 
gives the example of a development in the 
direction of an independent and all-round 
economic life which is coupled with the 
maintenance of close economic relations with 
the Old World and the opening of its cwn re- 
source for the providing for the needs of 
Europe. . 

ft is still difficult to express a definitive 
opinion, but it sems probable that Europe 
yill have much more trouble in the future in 
getting the resources which it needs for its 
development from outside its own territory 
than was the case in the past. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL 


Apart from labor for the exploitation of 
existing resources, capital is needed. In the 
past century western Europe showed a per- 
manent increase of the available amount of 
capital, by which it was possible, on the one 
side, to meet the rising needs caused by the 
increase of the population, while, on the 
other side, the new technical possibilities 
could be realized, and so the level cf pros- 
perity could be raised. This more or less 
regular and gradual growth of capital was 
twice interrupted seriously during the past 
decades by a world war. Not only was a 
large quantity of capital destroyed by the 
wars directly, but during them and in the 
first years after them the recessary exten- 
sion and renovation of capital was stopped, 
and by this the arrears increased. The de- 
struction of capital due te World War II, 
directly as well ag indirectly, was enormous, 
and, notwithstanding the great amount of 
labor which has already gone into rehabili- 
tation, the exploitation of the resources of 
western Europe is still hampered to a high 
degree by lack of capital. 

To bring the supply of capital in this part 
of the world to an adequate level again and 
to maintain for the population an acceptable 
standard of living, western Europe was com- 
pelled to sell a considerable part of its for- 
eign investments. An example is the sale 
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of the Argentine railways by England. But 
the liquidation of these foreign investments 
was not aż all sufficient to solve the prob- 
lems, and only by the granting of credits by 
foreign countries, especially by the United 
States and lately by the ERP (the Mar- 
shall Plan) was it possible to restart gradu- 
ally the production in Europe and to keep 
it going. Notwithstanding this help, it will 
be very difficult to find the capital needed 
for the exploitation of the available re- 
sources, which increases the likelihood of 
population pressure. 

Thougk. the efforts to bring back the capi- 
tal invested outside Europe as much as pos- 
sible and to re-establish economic life with 
this capital must be considered as being 
right, it is clear that, on the other side, the 
exploitation of resources outside Europe be- 
comes thereby much more difficult, directly 
in many cases because, with the withdrawal 
of capital where it cannot be replaced by 
other capital, the exploitation of resources is 
endangered. So the rapid withdrawal of 
European capital from Argentina without 
sufficient replacing capital being available 
certainly contributed to the existing eco- 
nomic difficulties and to the declining ex- 
ploitation of resources in that country. 
Where replacing capital is available, as in 
the case of the sale of Dutch shares in Amer- 
ican industries, of course it becomes im- 
possible to use the revenues of this capital 
to purchase overseas resources. 

In ancther respect, too, the insufficient 
supply of capital hampers the availability 
of resources outside Europe. Because of the 
inadequate supply of raw materials and 
machinery, the productivity of labor in . 
west European industry is low, and so the 
costs.of production are high. So the sale of 
products outside Europe becomes difficult, 
which means generally that the exchange of 
European commodities against the products 
of resources outside Europe is hampered. 


ORGANIZATION OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


In the foregoing, by “exploitation of re- 
sources” was meant the whole process, of 
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‘production, transport, working-up, etc., of 


raw materials until the commodities in their 
final shape reach the consumer. As already 
pointed out, the question as to whether 
some gift of nature becomes an economic 
resource depends to a high degree on the 
cultural level reached by a given people; 
also, the way in which the exploitation is 
accomplished expresses the whole culture of 


- the people. Of special interest in this con- 


nection are the forms of organization of 
economic life. In the development of new 
forms of organization adapted to the chang- 
ing conditions, Europe has achieved excep- 
tional results since the Middle Ages. The 
organization of modern big industry, the 
modern organization cf transport, modern 
banking, modern management, which are 
now spread all over the world and which 
made possible an exploitation of resources 


as never before, all originated from Europe. ° 


But the danger threatens Europe that by 
the continued development of the organi- 
zation of modern economic life it will fall 
behind, especially as compared with the 
United States and perhaps with Russia. At 
the moment the productivity of labor in in- 
dustry in America is three to four times 
higher than in western Europe. This is 
caused not only by the abundance of capital 
and the richer resources of America but by 
the better organization of the processes of 
production in the widest sense. For such 
commodities as motorcars and aeroplanes 
America has organized production and sale 
in such a way. that Europe in considerable 
part has become dependent upon America 
for them, though the natural conditions, the 
skill of the laborers, and the technical 
knowledge are certainly sufficient to equal 


America in this respect. By this, Europe nat 


only becomes dependent upon American 
resources but, moreover, often cannot com- 
pete with America in foreign markets, 
whereby the possibility of getting foreign 
products by means of exchange is reduced. 

The most important reason by which in 
western Europe an organization of economic 
life in accordance with the possibilities of 
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modern techniques is prevented is the still- 
existing division into a great number of 
sovereign states. By this, production and 
markets are broken up, an adaptation of the 
available labor to the natural and eco- 
nomic conditions is prevented, and the com- 
bination of capital needed for the establish- 
ing of industries which could expand over 
the whole world is hampered. If Europe is 
to develop in the future, if it is to raise the 
exploitation of its own resources as high as 
possible and organize this exploitation as 
efficiently as possible, and if it is to get ace 
cess to the resources elsewher2 in the world 
by an export trade as large as possible, then 
the promotion of the economic and political 
unity of Europe is the first necessity. 


THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Technical progress can lead to the result 
that new resources become available which 
formerly, for technical reascns, were not 
and that resources which were already avail- 
able can be exploited with less labor or with 
less capital than before. The evailability of 
new resources will always lead to a lessening 
of population pressure, of course; but the 
possibility of exploiting resources with 
fewer laborers than before will be an ad- 
vantage only if the unemployed workers 
find a field of activity in the exploitation of 
new resources. If that does not happen, then 
the prosperity of those who remain engaged 
in the exploitation of the resources in ques- 
tion will increase; but a number of workers 
will be permanently unemployed, and ex- 
actly this permanent unemployment is one 
of the most dangerous sythptoms of popula- 
tion pressure in modern society. 

Undoubtedly, contipued technological de- 
velopment will be an advantage in many 
respects; thus the modest production of oil 
which developed in Holland after the liber- 
ation would have been impossible if the 
techniques of exploration and production 
had not progressed so much during the past 
decades. Indirectly, technological progress 
will perhaps benefit western Europe if by 
this more and better products of industry 
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can be produced and a more extensive ex- 


change with countries producing raw mate- ° 


rials and food can be brought about. But if 
for one reason or another an extension of 
this exchange is not possible, then it will 
not be possible to get more foreign resources, 
and a technological progress becomes a dis- 
advantage rather than an advantage. | 
The dangers just mentioned are not only 
theoretical. In Holland the techno‘ogical 
progress in agriculture threatens to lead 
to problems. After the liberation, a strong 
fendency to mechanization in agriculture, 
caused, among other things, by a raising of 
wages, came into being. The consequence 
of this tendency will be that a considerable 
number of workers will be turned out of 
agriculture. The Dutch economists are 
racking their brains now about how to in- 
crease the export of products of industry 
to such a degree that, not only for the in- 
creasing population, but for this surplus of 
agricultural workers, too, a living will be 
created, which means, in fact, to get by 
this export an access to forelgn resources 
on which this people can base a subsistence. 


OPINION ON AN ACCEPTABLE STANDARD 
OF LIVING l 


As already pointed out, in a modern in- 
dustrial and commercial country the dis- 
proportion between: population and re- 
sources will demonstrate itself in perma- 
nent unemployment or in a standard of 
living which is considered by the popula- 
tion in question to be insufficient. Perma- 
nent unemployment will always be felt as 
unsatisfactory and will lead to social ten- 
sions. The question as to whether a given 
standard of living is tonsidered insufficient 
is dependent not only on the absolute level 
of this standard but also on the opinion that 
the social group itself has formed about an 


acceptable standard of living. This opinion - 


is generally influenced very much by the 
standard of living of other social groups 
with which the group in question compares 
itself. With the development of modern 
trade. the group with which one compares 
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one’s self has ‘increased permanently. For- 
merly, a jIarmer compared himself only with 
his own kind in his own region. Today he 
compares himself, too, with the inhabitants 
of the cities, and he asks for a higher stand- 
ard of living. As for western Europe as a 
whole, the contact between the old world 
and the new becomes closer continually, and 
we can observe more and more a tendency 
to take the American standard of living as 
a yardstick and to consider, in consequence, 
our own standard of living to be insuff- 
cient. This, too, can be a cause for tensions 
in the near future, which, because they can 
be solved only by a change in the propor- 
tion between population and resources, will 
accentuate the problem of the population 
pressure. 

Objectively speaking, the conditions in 
western Europe are much more favcrable 
than in many other parts of the world. But 
population pressure is only partly a ques- 
tion of objective conditions; it is also, and 
especially. a question of the subjective ex- 
periencing of these objective conditions. 
Conditions which in Southeastern Asia 
would be felt as a blessing from heaven 
would perhaps cause in western Europe 
social tensions which would disturb the 
whole world. 

There is a fair chance that western Eu- 
rope will overcome all these difficulties. But 
this will 5e possible only if we direct our 
full attention to them and are inclined, in- 
side Europe as well as outside, to full the 
conditions which must be fulfilled if we 
want to cffset the threatening danger. The 
most important condition is the establish- 
ment of a real west European unity. But a 
united Europe, too, will be able to prevent 
a heavy population pressure only if the 
world outside Europe will open itself to 
products and men from Europe. Europe 
must be enabled to co-operate in the devel- 
opment of resources over the whole world, © 
and it must have the chance to exchange 
the products of European industry with 
raw materials and food from overseas terri- 
tories. European emigrants must be ac- 
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; ABSTRACT 
* Total social position is composed of both prestige and esteem values. Occupation, though not totally 


. , satisfactory, is often a usable index in the study of stratification. Because anomalies exist among the various 


farms of occupational rewards, the construction of a prestige score was undertaken. Scale analysis of the 
findfngs reveals the probable need for two-dimensional classification of occupatior—the vertical or status 
dimension and the horizontal, or situs, dimension—in achieving a possible refinement for stratification 


studies. 


* The purpose of this paper ‘s to present a 
theory and to suggest a method of occupa- 
tional classification usable in the study of 
social stratification.2 This necessarily en- 
tails the description of some currently un- 
met problems and an evaluation of existing 
classifications. To apply a classification to a 
totally different problem from the one for 
which it was intended is alwavs a dangerous 
` and frequently an unhappy undertaking all 
too often found in the use of occupational 
indexes in stratification studies. The central 
‘role of occupation in the determination of 
prestige has tempted sociologists to borrow 
already existing occupational classifications. 
Because of the utilizaticn of manifold 
types of occupational classification in soci- 
ology, any argument in this azea must begin 
with the prior problems: What is the nature 
of stratification? What validity has cccupa- 
tion as an index of position in a stratified so- 
cial system? What occupational dimension, 
or dimensions, if any, are suited for use in 
this area? ° 


t Read before the Eastern Sociological Society 
New York, April 23, 1949. This study was made in 
connection with a more complete analysis of the 
data being made by Cecil C. North and the writer. 
Gratitude is expressed to Professor North as well 
as to the National Opinion Res2arch Center, the 
Ohio State University, the College Study in Inter- 
group Relations, and the Social Science Research 
Center. 


2 An excellent analysis, for ather purposes, of 
cccupational research, both existing and needed, 
can be found in Carlo L. Lastrucci, ““The Status of 
Occupational Research,’ American Sociological 
Review, XI, No. 1 (February, 1945), 78-84. 


THE NATURE OF STRATIFICATION 


For the purposes of this paper the term 
“stratification” is strictly limited to a sys- 
tem of differentially valued positions in all 
societies. No attempt is made, at this point, 
to refer to the methods of selecting person- 
nel for these positions, and consequently no 
implications about the degree of freedom of 
movement in any society are intended. Such 
problems are considered as belonging to the 
question of vertical mobility and must be 
put aside for the moment as related and im- 
portant but separable matters. 

In the sense used here, then, the concept 
of stratification rests upon four postulates: 


1. Differential positions occur in many differ- 
ent sccial structures, e.g., religious, govern- 
mental, economic. 

2. The rewards of these positions are of various 
types, e.g., financial gain, advantageous 
working conditions, and honorific value or 
“psychic income.” 

3. Some combination of all the rewards at- , 
tached to any position constitutes the in- 
vidicus value of that position and hence its 

prestige. 

4. Total societal position is a summation of 
prestige, modified by the esteem bestowed by 
others.as a reward for the manner in which 
the expectations associated with any given 
status gre fulfilled. 


3 These are modifications of more extensive state- 
ments mace by Davis and Moore which may be 
found in the following works: Kingsley Davis and 
Wilbert E. Moore, ‘‘Some Principles of Stratifica- 
tion, American Sociological Review, X, No. 2 
(April, 1945), 242-49; Kingsley Davis, ‘Conceptual 
Analysis of Stratification,’ American Sociological 
Review, VI, No. 3 (June, 1942), 312. 
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: 


OCCUPATION AND RELATIVE 
SOCIETAL POSITION 


a 


Sociologists have frequently pointed out, 
though with differing justifications, the sig- 
nificance of occupation as a measure of posi- 
tion. For Davis and Moore,‘ Parsons,’ and 
similar writers this comes as the logical con- 
sequence of a larger theoretical analysis. It 
- is presented by others as an empirical find- 
ing in studies where stratification position 
was determined by criteria other than occu- 
pation.® In still other research the dominant 
role of occupation is taken as given. In these 
cases there is some empirical evidence of the 
validity of the assumption, although in no 
` case is this made a major goal of the writer.’ 
_ None of these has claimed occupation to 
be a sufficient criterion of relative position, 
but all are in substantial agreement that it 
is a usable and valid index for most pur- 
poses. In spite of such general agreement, 
however, not all sociclogists are willing to 
accept it without question.® 
The question of whether occupation may 
be used at all as a reflection of relative socie- 
tal position must depend upon the criteria 
set for such an index rather than upon spec- 
ulation. Returning to the demands set up by 
the postulates of stratification, a fully accu- 
rate index should approximate total societal 
position and thus reflect both prestige and 


4 Op. cü. 

5 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 
the Theory of Sociological Stratification,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLV, No. 6 (May, 1940), 841- 
62. 

6 E.g., see John Useem, Pierre Tangent, and 
Ruth Useem, “Stratification in a Prairie Town,” 
American Sociological Review, VII, No. 3 (June, 
1942), 333734- 

7Typical of these are such works as Dewey 
Anderson and Percy S. Davidson, Ballots and the 
Democratic Class Structure (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1943), and Richard Centers, 
The Psychology of Soctal Classes (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940). 


8 Gross, for example, feels that Centers’ uncer- 
tain results in places could perhaps be explained by 
the alternative hypothesis that occupation, after 
all, may not be an acequate reflector of social class 
position (Llewellyn Gross, ‘The Use of Class Con- 
cepts in Sociological Research,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LIV, No. 5 (March, 1949], 417-18). 
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esteem.? It should thus be some sort of sum- 
marizing measure of those prestige and es- 
teem values attached to an individual by 
virtue of his status within each of the social 
structures in which he participates. 
Occupation, by definition, cannct possi- 
bly be taken as describing esteem; moreover, 


. when it is used as an index, position in one 


structure is substituted for a sum of posi- 
tions in many structures. Its value as an in- 
dex of position therefore must be established 
in spite of its inability to describe in detail 
the relevant areas of esteem and multistrug- 
tural position. Thus, in order to appraise its 
value as an index, occupation should be 
compared with other current techniques ‘for 
locating societal position. 

The problem posed by the number and 
variety of positions held by one person has 
been met by Professor Chapin with the con- 
struction of the Living Room Scale. Consid- 
erable evidence as to the validity of this 
scale exists, and, indeed, one such study in- 
dicates specifically its superiority cver oc- 
cupation.’? This is evidenced by the fact 
that the Chapin scale best represents a clus- 
ter of items including income, occupation, 
education, a measure of social. participation, 
and the Living Room Scale itself. Because 
this study was conducted with only a sample 
of sixty-seven Minneapolis Negro homes, 
generalization from it is somewhat risky. It 
seems Inevitable, however, that such a com- 
posite index as it is should be a more accu- 
rate measure than any such single charac- 
teristic as occupation. This conclusion is 
consistent with the second postulate of 
stratification: that positions occur in a vari- 
ety of social structures and that total socie- 
tal position is some sort of summation of 
religious, educational, governmental, fami- 
lial, etc., as well as occupational, status. Al- 
though some relationship between occupa- 
tional position and other- positions may be 
assumed, they are not identical, and occu- 


° A particularly lucid discussion of esteem may 
be found in Kinglsey Davis, Human Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949). 


te Louis Guttman, “A Review of Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale,” American Sociological Review, 
VIII, No. 3 (June, 1943), 362~69 
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pation is a less precise index of position in 
all structures than is an instrument like the 
“Living Room Scale.” 

Taking account of the esteem dimension 
of social position is perhaps a more difficult 
problem than is that of measuring multiple 
statuses as done by such techniques as the 


Chapin scale. The adequate assessment of - 


esteem requires knowledge of all socially sig- 
nificant community relationships for every 
individual in that community. Consequent- 
ly, effective calculation of the esteem com- 
ponent of stratification is practicable only in 
the local community or neighborhood.” 
The work of Warner and his associates is 
perhaps the best known among those studies 
which have carefully investigated total pres- 
tige patterns, including the dimension of es- 
teem. In these studies personal reputation is 
summed with positional prestige and the re- 
sult taken as the individual’s total societal 
position. As suggestive as the results of the 
“community-reputational” technique may 
be, they are, however, a long way from fill- 
ing many pressing needs of sociologists. 
While they are concrete and interesting, 
these findings stubbornly resist generaliza- 
tion, so rooted are they in local idiosyncra- 
sy.” If stratification is to be studied on a na- 
tional scale; or indeed in the urban milieu, 
this method is inadequate for the task. 
These, then, are two methods for the 
study of stratification, each of which reflects 
the total prestige pattern more accurately 
than can any single index. However, both 
show critical shortcomings. The weakness of 
the “community-reputational” approach is 
the extreme difficulty of extending it beyond 
the boundaries of the community within 


= It should perhaps be added that great genius 
cr virtuosity may extend esteem b2yond local limits, 
but such instances are rare and have little signifi- 
cance for sociological problems relating to the total 
pattern of stratification. 


12Since the writing of this paper a detailed 
methodological statement of tkis approach has 
appeared in Lloyd Warner, Marzhia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949). This is the 
clearest statement to have yet appeared, but even 
in its new form it remains a method oriented to the 
local community and is not applicable to cross- 
community, regional, or national studies. 
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which a scheme is developed. The weakness 
of the other lies most clearly in its require- 
ment of 2 home interview. These methods, 
while useful under certain circumstances, 
leave a considerable place which must be 
filled by some relatively simple method of 
estimating societal position. Many second- 
ary data which are not susceptible to ‘‘com- 
munity-reputational” analysis or to home 
appraisal are already. tabulated by occupa- 
tion, and other types of data require a 
simple prestige index because of limitations 
of time or access to respondents. In such 
cases, occupation is at least relatively avail- 
able and simple. These characteristics plus 
the evidences of its validity as an index indi- 
cate a field in which it may clearly be useful 
as a research tool. In order, however, to 
make it a really usable index, some sensible 
mode of classification is required. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIMENSIONS AND 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


It follows from the postulates of stratif- 
cation that a sound occupational classifica- 
tion for stratification analysis must rest 
upon dimensions which accurately reflect 
comparative societal position. The dimen- 
sions generally used in such classifications 
are three: the duties, the prerequisites, and 
the rewards. 

1. Classifications employing occupational 
duties —The system used by the United 
States Census Bureau is an instance of this 
first type. As a result its utility lies more in 
studies of horizontal mobility and industrial 
patterns than in studies of social stratifica- 
tion. The census classification, together with 
several developed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, is a more or less frozen 
example of the more pliable concept of occur 
pational family. Shartle describes an occu- 
pational family as containing a number of 
occupations grouped on the basis of their 
similarity with respect to any criterion 
which may be chosen." Such criteria as 
physical strength, manual dexterity, and 
educational level are common modes of de- 
lineating these families. 

3 Carroll Shartle, Occupational Information 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946), pp. 161-71. 
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While the application of specific oceupa- 
tional families of this type to the problems 
of stratification is clearly unwarranted, Ed- 
wards perceived what he believed to be a 
value scale within the census classifications. 
His “socioeconomic scale” of occupations is 
based primarily upon “head and hands” 
types of work as constituting. a positional 
scale.*4 The scale itself consists of six major 
categories, two of which are so subdivided 
as to yield ten more or less hierarchically ar- 
ranged groupings. While Edwards’ tech- 
nique is essentially oriented toward duties, 
it is also validated in terms of yearly income 
and total educational qualifications of the 
job occupants. In doing this, Edwards kas 
brought into the picture both the other di- 
mensions commonly employed. 

This classification has done yeoman serv- 
ice in such solid researches as those of An- 
derson and Davidson, Centers, Lind," 
and others. Its chief weakness lies in the 
breadth of its categories, some of which 
clearly overlap, and in the absence of indi- 
cations that these hierarchial positions actu- 
ally reflect the invidious value accorded 
them by the public. 

~- 2. Classifications employing occupational 
prerequisites—In vocational guidance and 
personnel work several occupational classi- 
fications are used in which occupations are 
grouped according to degree of training, ed- 
ucation, and intelligence, although they 
frequently also employ a measure of reward 
such as income. Such groupings, of course, 


34 Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupationat 
Statistics for the United States (XVI Census, 1940) 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943). 

15 OP. cit. 

16 Op. cit. 
` 17 Andrew W. Lind, An Island Commuinity (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), chap. xi: 
“Occupational Succession.” 

18 Representative of this approach are Irving 
Lorge and Ralph Blau, “Broad Occupational 
Groupings by Intelligence Levels,” Occupations, 
XX, No. 6 (March, 1942), 419-23; R. O. Beckman, 
“A New Scale for Gauging Occupational Rank.” 
` Personnel Journal, XID, No. 4 (September, 1934), 
225-33; and the Minnesota Occupational Scale of 
Goodenough and Anderson. 
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not only facilitate personnel selection and 
vocational guidance but also suggest the 
possibility of scaling occupations in terms of 
social position. The Minnesota scale, for ex- 
ample, was employed in Guttman’s study of 
Minneapolis families cited earlier. 

The use of these classifications as scales 
of relative position is a modification of their 
original orientation, however, which in- 
volves somewhat dubious assumptions, It 
takes for granted that the responses of 
others toward an occupation will be essen- 
tially rational and that prestige varies di 
rectly with the complexity of skills required 
by any job or occupation. Such an assump- 
tion may be warranted to a certain extent. 
However, it may easily be carried too far by 
ignoring such other bases of prestige ascrip- 
tion as the importance of the occupation to 
the society, the possibility cf financial re- 
wards, the relative pleasantress of general 
working conditions, and so or. Consequent- 
ly, occupational classificatiors of this type 
can have only limited use in the study of 
social stratification. 

3. Classifications employing occupational 
rewards.—For the purposes of this paper oc- 
cupational rewards are considered as falling 
into three categories: financial income, 
honorific value or “psychic income,” and 
working conditions. While it is true that 
“psychic income” also attaches to high 
wages and “good” working conditions, the 
honorific aspect of a job or accupation re- 
fers here only to the amount of respect and 
regard conferred upon an occupation, with 
honorific effect of earnings anc working con- 
ditions, if any, held constant. 

A. Classifications by financial reward.—lt 
will be recalled that income was shown by 
Guttman to be supefior to tae Minnesota 
Occupational Scale as a measure of societal 
position. This may be due partially to the 
fact that the Minnesota scale is of the type 
described here as based upon job prerequi- 
sites, or it may possibly indicate “true” su- 
periority of income to any possible ozcupa- ` 
tional classification. There are certain well- 
known anomalies, however, which would 
cast doubt upon the latter hypothesis. 
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Teachers, for example, outrank carpenters, 
as do bookkeepers. The carpenter, however, 
enjoys an earning power superior to both— 
at least currently—and income alone would 
place them erroneously. 

Income, moreover, is regarded as pecul- 
larly private information, and, further, 
steadiness of employment complicates the 
hourly, daily, weekly, or monthly earning 
picture. For these reasons, then, income 
alone may be Judged an inadequate index of. 
occupational position. 

*B. Classification by “honorific value.”— 
There is no scale known to the writer which 
employs this dimension alone, but it can be 
shown that it would not be likely to provide 
a valid and practicable index in any case. In 
the first place, “psychic income” is difficult 
to separate from other systems of reward, 
and, in the second place, if it were separable, 
the same sort of anomalies as those found in 
the use of income alone would appear. Thus, 
although teachers probably receive greater 
honorific return without regard to the other 
rewards than do bankers, the latter clearly 
occupy the higher societal position. Like 
financial income, “‘psychic income” alone 
seems too incomplete to serve adequately as 
an index of occupational] position. 

C. Classification by working conditions.— 
This type of reward is inherent in such clas- 
sifications as those using the classes ‘‘pro- 
fessionals,” “proprietors and managers,” 
‘white-collar workers” and “manual work- 
ers,” since the major distinction ¿mong 


these necessarily includes such factors as . 


hours, control over time, clearliness of work, 
type of clothing appropriate to the employ- 
ment, and other similar elements. Although 
good use was made of such categories by 
Drake and Cayton, who also used the terms 
“clean” and “dirty” jobs to good advantage, 
such a classification suffers from the same 
weaknesses as the Alba Edwards Scale. 
Added to this difficulty is the further one of 
combining diverse values in types of work- 
ing conditions such as hours, time of begin- 


19 St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, Black 
Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1945). 
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ning work, clothing, cleanliness, security, 
etc. Anomalies also exist in this dimension: 
the hours cf a laborer are shorter than thase 
of a physician, the work of a store clerk is 
cleaner than that of a carpenter, a book- 
keeper weers “better” clothes than a loco- 
motive engineer—and yet, in all these cases, 
other factors reverse the social. position. The 
use of working conditions lone, then, as an 
index of stratification is not feasible. 

D. Classification by e combination of re- 
wards.—To return to the postulates on 
which the concept of stratification used in 
this paper is based, a sort of sum of all re- 
wards accruing to a status constitutes the 
element of prestige, and it seems logical that 
this would similarly be true of occupation. 
Those studies, then, which attempt to de- 
scribe occubdational prestige actually attempt 
a synthesis of the total reward system. 

These classifications are based on the as- 
sumption that people are able to make a to- , 
tal positional judgment. The theoretical as- 
pect of this assumption is well described by 
Goldhamez and Shils, who point out that all 
deference behavior is based upon such judg- 
ments within the observer’s value hierar- 
chy.2¢ 

All prestige studies of occupation rest 
upon essentially this assumption and further 
utilize the same methodology, although 
there are differences in techniques.?! They as- 


20Herber. Goldhamer and Edward A. Shils, 
“Types of Power and Status,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLV, No. 2 (September, 1939), 178 ff. 


a W. A. Anderson, ‘‘Occupational Attitudes and 
Choices of a Group of College Men, I end I,” 
Social Forces, VI (1927-28), 278-83, and ‘“The 
Occupational Attitudes of College Men,” Journal of 
Social Psyckology, V (1934), 435-65; G. W. Hart- 
mann, ‘“The Prestige of Occupations,” Personnel 
Journal, XILI (1934), 144-52; F. Wilkinson, “Social 
Distance between Occupations,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XUI (1926), 234-44; H. C. Leh- 
man and Paul A. Witty, “Further Study of the 
Social Status of Occupations,” Journal of Education- 
al Sociology, V (1931), 101-12; C. W. Hall, “Social 
Prestige Values of Selected Groups of Occupations,” 
Psychologica: Bulletin, XXXV (1938), 696; C. 
Muriger, “The Social Status of Occupations for 
Women,” Teachers College Record, XXXIII (1932), 
696-704; W. Coutu, ‘The Relative Prestige of 
Twenty Prozessions as Judged by Three Groups of 

e 
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sume that prestige is estimable and that it 
lies in the opinions of others rather than in 
the occupation itself or in any specific re- 
wards attached to that position. Conse- 
quently, the method employed is to secure 
judgments from others about the prestige 
position of a selected series of occupations. 
The theory and method of these prestige 
studies seems to meet the necessary require- 
ments of an index of societal position more 
nearly than any other method currently 
available. It is in their techniques that such 
classifications have been inadequate for gen- 
eral application in stratification research. 
This is due in varying degrees to the incom- 
pleteness and unrepresentativeness of the 
occupations rated or to the inadequacy of 
the jury which rated them or in some cases 
to defects in the rating scales themselves. 
The method to be presented in this paper is 
an attempt to rectify some of the weaknesses 
of existing prestige scales. It accepts as 
valid, however, the assumptions behind the 
use of this occupational dimension and, in- 
deed, behind the use of occupation itself as 
an index of relative social position. 


THE PRESTIGE CONTINUUM 


In March, 1946, the National Opinion 
Research Center interviewed their regular 
national sample, plus a special sample of 
youth, on the subject of occupational pres- 
tige. The total number of respondents in 
the survey was 2,930. 

A list of eighty-eight occupations was 
rated by the respondents on a prestige scale 
giving values from one to six. The list of 
occupations was originally compiled on zhe 
basis of three criteria: (1) that it should in- 
.clude no “antisocial” jobs; (2) that the oc- 
cupations chosen should represent as large a 


Professional Students,” Social Forces, XTV (1936), 
522-20; Mapheus Smita, “Empirical Scale of 
Prestige Status of Occupations,” American Socis- 
logical Review, VII (1943), 185-92. 

z2 This is NORC Survey No. 244. A summary 
appzars in Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, 
Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1949), chap. xiii. 
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proportion of the gainfully employed in'the 
United States as possible; and (3) that the 
fullest practical range of prestige sould be 
covered. Owing to a particular interest of 
one of the agencies who made this study pos- 
sible, eight scientific occupations were added 
to the original selections and a few were de- 
leted because of the excessive length of the 
list. As it now stands, the prestige retings of 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
gainfully employed can be either icentified 
exactly or estimated accuratzly. 

The rankings were transformed irto pras- 
tige scores in such a way as to yield a mini- 
mum score of twenty and a maximum of one 
hundred. The actual range was from thitty- 
three for “shoe-shiner”’ to ninety-six for 
“Supreme Court Justice” and ninety-three 
for “physician,” the highest rating regular 
occupation. Of the sixty-five possible score 
units within the range, fortv-nine are actual- 
ly present. In other words, aL sections of the 
continuum are fairly well represented. 

These scores form a prestige continuum 
which deals with at least some of the prob- 
lems unsolved in other prestige studies.*4 It 
thus already constitutes a method of occu- 
pational classification which, though neither 
complete nor definitive, is useful fcr many 
types of research. 

However, while this continuum seems 
usable for many purposes, the presence of 


233 To secure these ratings, each responcent was 
handed a card which bore the instruction: ‘For 
each job mentioned, please pick out the statement 
that best gives your own personil epinicn of the 
general standing that such a job hes.” Below this in- 
struction appeartd the following: “x. Excellent 
standing. 2. Good standing. 3. Average standing. 
4. Somewhat below average standing. 5. Poor standing. 
X. I don’t know where to place that one.” 


s g 

234 An indication of reliability of these scores 
was secured in two ways. In akout four-fifths of 
the occupations no statistically significant differ- 
ence among'four regions (Northeast, Midwest, 
South, and Far West) turned up. In addition, two 
occupations were entered twice with slighz changes 
in the names. These were “garage mechanic” 
paired with “automobile repairman” and “public 
school teacher” paired with “instructor in the pub- 
lic schools.” In both, the score difference was only 
one point, from 62 to 63 for the cne case and from 
78 to 79 in the other. 
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similar scores for such dissimile= occupations 
as ‘‘airline pilot,” “artist who paints pic- 
tures,” “owner of a factory employing about 
10o people” and “sociologist” raises the 
problems of whether or not the continuum 
holds together. In other words, the question 
of whether these occupations were consist- 
ently ranked by individuals with relation to 
each other needs to be answered. That is, it 
is not enough to know that mean scores are 
consistently different for any two occupa- 
ticns, but it is further necessary to know 
whether individuals consistently rate these 
occupations in the same relative positions. 

The method selected to make this test 
was the Guttman Scaling Technique.’s If the 
responses to the occupations form a scale in 
these terms, 1t may be assumed that they 
constitute a single “response universe’ and 
can be thought of as a untfied, steplike pres- 
tige series. Three different samples of twen- 
ty-five, sixteen, and twelve occupations were 
analyzed by this method í but none of these 
yielded even a ‘“‘quasi-scale,’’?? nor was there 
reason to believe that empirical manipula- 
ticn would substantially improve scalabili- 
ty. This result made it necessary to recon- 
sider the nature of the prestige continuum as 
constructed in this study anc the addition 
of a new hypothesis. This hypozhesis is that, 
although the full series does not scale, there 
are subgroupings which do szale. That is, 
these are subgroupings within which indi- 
viduals are consistent, not only in their gross 
prestige judgments, but also in maintaining 
constant and precise differences of prestige 
ratings. ` 

Such occupationgl categdries are an ex- 

35 Louis Guttman, ‘‘A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
tive Date,” American Sociological Review, IX (1944), 
139-50, and “On Festingee’s Evaluation of Scale 
Analysis,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIV, No. 5 
(September, 1947), 451-65. 


26 The responses of roo cases were used in this 
operation. They were randomly selected on the basis 
of the case numbers. These occupational series 
were chosen by taking every nth occupation in the 
series arranged by decreasing prestig= value. 

27 A “quasi-scale” seems to indicate the presence 
of scalability but one with too little precision 
present to allow the identification of ‘‘cutting- 
points.” 
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tension into the field of occupational classi- 
fication of what Benoit-Smullyan has called 
“situs,” as distinct from “‘status.’’* These 
are, therefore, types of occupations whose 
status system may be considered as a unit. 
The clearest example, perhaps, of this idea 
is seen in the separation of agricultural oc- 
cupations from industrial pursuits. The hy- 
pothesis presented here holds that status 
judgments within such divisions are consist- 
ent, whereas status judgment between them 
are not. Consequently, a series of agricultur- 
al or industrial occupations should prove 
scalable separately but not in combination. 


OCCUPATIONAL FAMILY AND SITUS 


To test this hypothesis, the existence of a 
series of occupational families was posited. 
These were not conceived as being families 
in the sense of possessing relatively equal 
amounis of prestige but as categories con- 
stituting parallel status ladders. If the hy- 
pothesis is =o stand, these groupings of occu- 
pations must be so related in the public 
mind that their relative prestige positions 
would be assigned consistently by the re- 
spondents. 

The firs: step in this procedure was the 
construction of groups by logical assignment 
employing the criterion of similar relation- 
ship between occupation and the consuming 
public. That is, the selling relation, the cli- 


-ent-professional relation, etc., were taken as 


the criterion for the first rough classifica- 
tions. The resulting groups were then sub- 
jected to scale analysis by the Cornell tech- 
nique and empirically rearranged until a 
scalable pattern appeared. Because of these 
empirical adjustments of occupations from 
one category to another no great finality for 
the families or situses may be claimed. It is’ 
possible, however, to observe that these 
groupings seem to work out, both as to rea- 
sonable scalability and as to internal simi- 


28 These “occupational families” would be of 
such a nature as to coincide with what Benoit- 
Smullyan has called situs within the broader area of 
stratification (Emile Benoit-Smullyan, ‘Status, 
Status Types, and Status Interrelations,” American 
Sociological Feview, IX, No. 2 [April, 1944], 154-61). 
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larity of relations with the general public. 

It should be pointed out that both the 
terms “situs” and “occupational family” 
are used in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Occupational 
families are here actually subdivisions of the 
situses, although there are significant differ- 
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ences in scalability between the two. The 
reproducibility figures for the situses are 
barely, or perhaps not quit2, adequate to 
consider them scalable, whereas in most 
cases the families yield a reproducibility 
high enough to be so considered.” Even in 


TABLE 1 


THE SCALABILITY BY THE CORNELL TECHNIQUE 


OF OCCUPATIONAL SITUSES AND FAMILIES 


Number of Number of Reproduci- Minimum 
Situs and Family Occvpations Responses ny i Marginal Re- 
Scaled Scaled ai producibility ° 
P: POUCA evens cadena. deena scans 7 14 84 67 
INGUONA onrera i 4 8 89 70 
| Es e: 1 P EE ET 3 6 go 59 
2. Professional; sagseeetateaaces 8 16 77 60 
Free professions............. 4 8 88 60 
Pure sciences. ............ z 6 12 86 6o 
Applied sciences. as 4 8 88 66 
Community professionals. Sei g 10 85 63 
Ae BUSINESS i.c8 AE ENORA 4 II 78 55 à 

Big business................ 3 6 87 61 
Small business. ............. 4 8 gI 70 
Labor organization.......... 2 10 85 38 
7 White-collar employees. ..... 7 14 87 58 
4. Recreation and aesthetics...... 6 12 80 67 
Hish ATS 4c vindiaw tise 3 6 86 66 
Journalism and radio. ....... 3 6 86 63 
RECTEARON suche liwan eee 2 4 go 5T 
e. Apru eearri todas 4 8 87 58 
PATONG o eo oA eee a wyaaes 2 4 93 Őr 
Employed on farms.......... 2 4 92 62 
6. Manual work. ........aeusaeaua 5 14 84 59 
Skilled mechanics............ 4 8 87 67 
Construction trades......... 3 9 90 s5 
Outdoor work............0.- 4 8 86 6I 
Factory Work «ses c2coww sees 4 8 90 68 
Unskilled laber... 2.2.22... 3 6 88 73 

EIT -T a EE E E E EET E EEE dans ear oh aaa eee Se he ET 
AMI raa Gace AN 2 6 84 50 

UNE 2 cha ach TA EE T EET E harkens Ria hari lai E EOE E TET 

Marine Corp leors nusra aae ea a | Se NEA RAE ATELA 

a A Guard PEE EE E E EE E EEE E EET 
8. Service... eee 4 8 e 8 55 
“Official community”........ 4 8 88 60 
“Unofficial community”... .. 3 6 98 72 
Persondle R A E EAT 3 6 86 70 





* Only one family was represented in the original data. Thus the existence of the others is merely speculation; it 


may well be that they do not exist in fact. 


2 Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualitative 
Data,” op. cit. In the following tables the key figures 
for the evaluation of scalability are the number of 
items, the number of responses scaled, and the two 
reproducibility indexes. Thus, the larger the ntm- 
ber of responses scaled, the more rigorous the test 
and the more satisfactory the scale. 

“Reproducibility” refers to the percentage of 
accuracy with which the scores on the individual 
items making up a scale may be predicted knowing 


wa 


only the total score (ratings of selected occupations 
in this case) of all occupations in that scale. A repro- 
ducibility of 80-85 may indicate adequate scal- 
ability if satisfactory levels of rigorousness on the 
other criteria are met but generally would reveal a 
quasi-scale. An index of 85 or, perhaps better, 90 
indicates satisfactory scalability. Reproducibility 
indexes must, however, be interpreted in the light 


_of the minimum marginal reproducibility which 


represents the per cent of ratings felling at the modal 
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these instances, however, the number of re- 
sponses scaled is often so small as to render 
the conclusion tenuous. For example, in the 
business situs reproducibility is only seven- 
ty-eight, indicating the probable existence 
of a “‘quasi-scale,” whereas for the four fami- 
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principle oi horizontal classification may be 
pushed, for beyond the limits of the situses 
even quasi-scalability disappears. 

The data of this study seem to indicate 
the presence of at least eight situses. These 
are presen-ed in Table 1 together with the 


TABLE 2 
CCMPOSITION OF THE BUSINESS SITUS 


Situs Occupational Family Number of 


Job or Occupation 


© Scaled 
Busines§ichc tive wena t4 TR 4* 
Big business.............. 0... 3 
Banker....... TEPEE EEES ace aaa 


Member of board of directors.|.......... 
Owner of factory........ ...[o.c..- ee 


Small business............0..- 4 
-o Building contractor, 45s. 4iclevseuvaurs 
Owner of a printing shop.....].......... 
Owner of a lunch stand.. ...[.......... 


Fisherman—own boat........].......... 


Labor organization....... .... 2 
Internationa] union..... ....].........- 
Local union......, acan aes ferann nea. 

White-collar employees........ 7 
Accountant... ... 6 oo arte hs lee seceded 


Manager of a store..........)...-...... 
Traveling salesman..........]).......... 
Bookkeeperics <2 vi.e.ctsee sc aaa 
Insurance agent......... ee eee 
Railroad conductor..........).....-.0.. 


Occtpations}| Responses 


Numb i Minimum 
ee eee Reproduci- | Marginal Prestige 
bility Reproduci- Score 
Scaled bility 

II 78 Se. pea abe se 
6 87 OF Ahateptacsd 
2 88 50 88 

2 88 62 86 

2 85 70 82 

8 9I FO Woe. 
2 88 79 79 

2 94 70 74 

2 85 76 61 

2 97 55 58 

I0 Bs ct nn Cree 
5 85 44 75 

5 85 şi 62 

14 87 SU ececasdeerx 
2 82 7c 81 

2 94 85 69 

2 94 79 68 

2 QI 82 68 

2 85 76 68 

2 83 60 67 

2 82 58 58 


Clerk in store...........2.--]..000 eee 


* These four occupations are those correlating highest with each of the familics making up the situs. 


lies shown as subdivisions of this situs the 
figures are much higher: eighty-seven for 
white-collar employees, eighty-five for labor 
organizers, ninety-one for small business, 
`- and eighty-seven for big business. The num- 
bers of responses scaled’ however, are small; 
fourteen for white-collar workers, ten for 
labor organizers, eight for small business, 
and eleven for big business. Perhaps the 
major value of the situses as constructed is 
to indicate the absolute limits to which this 


value. Thus, the lower the minimum marginal figure 
and the higher the reproducibility, the greater is 
the improvement in predictability of responses to the 
items over that which would result from chance 
alone. 


families composing them and the data re- 
quired to evaluate their scalability. 

At this point one may only speculate 
about the nature of the situses, if they exist. 
Some clearly represent steps in prestige, ` 
such as the agricultural situs which includes. 
“farm tenant,” “farmowner,”’ “farm hand” 
and “sharecropper.’’ Other situses, however, 
appear to embrace similar functions, as in 
the case cf those which are professional or 
political. From the data at hand the only 
known characteristic is that each situs does 
include only jobs and occupations which can 
be compared consistently by most people. It 
is probable that further research would re- 
veal other properties, but any statement as 

e 


[3 
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to the mie of these would be pure conjec- 
ture at. this time. 
A more detailed presentation of two of the 


actual situses may help to clarify the con- 


cept. As 4 demonstration, Tables 2 and 3 


`- present the composition of the business and 


POSSIBLE APPLICATION OF SITUS- 
PRESTIGE ANALYSIS 


Application of such an analysis might 
serve to simplify many types cf problems in- 
volving stratification. Two illustrations of 


TABLE 3 
COMPOSITION OF THE MANUAL WORK SITUS 


Situs Occupational Family Number of 


Job or Occupation 





Scaled 
Manual work......... eee 6* 
Skilled mechanics............. 4 
irine Pilots 24 Gonos beck wrel e aE ; 


Locomotive engineer.........{....2..0.- 
Trained machinist...........J........ ; 
Garage mechanic............/........ y 


Construction trades........... 3 
Plecia eae awed sae jo 

& *Carpenterdiweds E OE sa8 2 aon easels 
Plumbi aarian Seek wie aai Sede 


Outdoor work...............4. 4 
Tryck-driver. sa... ee : 
Lumberjack. ......... EEE PEREAT EA ae 
Coal-miner..............0..{..-e000- 
DOCH WORO fx. oe otis Saale etnies 


' Factory work. ............60.. 4 
Machine operator..... TETEE elias oe cae 
Night watchman............].........- 
Clothes presser in laundry..../... ET 
ainat LS s AERE E E EEEE 


Unskilled labor............... 3 ` 
Section Hand ys cete Ce neceneslet eaten eae 
Garbage Man cot ioe tead ica). gee ede 
‘Street eros ee ee pee ee 


Occupations| Responses 


Number of Minimum 
BEDA Reproduci- | Marginal ‘Prestige 
bility Reproduci- Score 
Scaled < bility o 
I4 84 ROS Hp h5 Bebe n 
8 87 OF epihetacticd 
2 88 96 83 
2 QI 67 77 
2 82 70 73 
2 88 ‘ BA. Ór 
g go a ee oe 
3 94 5° 73 
3 92 58 65 
3 86 57 63 
8 86 200 oas riasa 
2 88 60 54 
ae 88 55 53 
2 82 64 49 
2 85 70 47 
8 go 0S-  Wigsssccaas 
2 86 76 60 
2 gt 52 47 
2 QI 76 46 
2 -~ QI 70 A4 
6 88 nn Cee ere eee 
2 88 67 48 
2 85 ‘07 35 
2 QI 85 34 


* These six occupations are those correlating highest with each of the families. Two; Towe, were chosen from 


the skilleé mechanics group. 


manual-work categories by both families 
and individual occupations. | 
Although the evidence in support of the 


’ gituses and families as described in this 


paper and illustrated in Tables 2 and 3 is fer 
from definitive, and the nature of the group- 
ings certainlv not clearly understood, it does 
appear that at least the principle on which 
they are based has promise. Further clarif- 
cation of this line of thought might lead to 
valuable investigation and provide insights 
into our social structure not currently ob- 
aa | ý 


this, however, should be sufficient to estab- 
lish the point. . 

I. Studies of vertical mobility. If prestige- 
situs analysis is at all realistic, it follows that. 


there are two types of vertical mobility: that 


which takes place entirely within a situs and 
that which involves movement into an- 
other.3° If, for example, a young man begins 
his occupational career in the business situs 


30 This problem has been clearly seen and stated 
by Elbridge Sibley in “Some Demographic Clues to 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, VIL, 
No. 3 (June, 1942), 322-30.. 
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as a bookkeeper, he may rise within this 
situs by the acquisition of skills through ex- 
perience or, perhaps, merely by virtue of 
seniority. If, however, he decides to enter a 
profession and thus also move horizontally, 
an additional investment (the time and 
money involved in educaticn) must be 
made. Again, should this man have re- 
mained in business and succeeded in rising 
to the position of business awnership, he 
might then elect to enter politics. Once more 
an investment of time to campaign and per- 
heps a sizable contribution to the party war 
chest is required. Another type of cost in- 
volved in intersitus movement may be seen 
as a loss of prestige while moving into g situs 
more advantageously located in the terms 
of its upper limit. Thus, for example, a car- 
penter may elect to accept a prestige loss in 
order to take a job as a salesman—thinking 
perhaps that he thus enters a situs ultimate- 
ly more promising than the one in which he 
is presently located. An alternative mode of 
entry for him to the business situs might be 
by the accumulation of sufficient funds 
which permit him to establish his own con- 
struction company. In either case, of course, 
intersitus mobility costs have arisen and 
been paid. 

The difference between inter- and intra- 
situs mobility is considerable. Intersitus 
movement is characterized by increased risk 
and intrasitus movement by increased se- 
curity. In addition, there probably are dif- 
ferences between the two with reference to 
the potential distance which may be moved. 
These differences may be of sufficient inpor- 
tance as to allow the obscuring of important 
factors in studies of vertical mobility should 
they be ignored. ° 

It should also be noted that such differ- 
ences apply to intergenerational as wellas to 
career movement, so that significance at- 


taches to the position of the son vis-a-vis his . 
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father not only with reference to the vertical 
dimension but also with reference to the 
horizontal. | 

2. Analyses by differential stratification. 
—As an example of this type of problem dif- 
ferential birth rates may be used, although a 
variety of others would serve as well. If con- 
clusions of a psychological nature are to be 
drawn concerning vertical mobility and fer- 
tility, rough position measures may once 
more obscure as much as they reveal. It is 
entirely possible, for exemple, that relative 
position within a situs represents the true 
“keeping up with the Joneses” rather than 
position with reference to the total societal 
structure. Studies of relative fertility as be- 
tween status levels but within situses could 
conceivably add much to our knowledge of 
differential fertility. To put it concretely, 
fertility differentials between physician and 
architect, electrician and plumber, account- 
ant and clerk, may contain as valuable in- 
formation as those differentials between 
physician, architect, and accountant, on the 
one hand, and plumber, electrician, and 
clerk, on the other, which is the type of 
analysis currently applied. 


While there is insufficient evidence to put 
forth the occupational] families and situses as 
finally established exactly as set forth here, 
there seems ample evidence to indicate both 
the possibility aná the utility of vertical- 
horizontal occupational analysis. It is hoped 
that further research will modify or confirm 
this point 2nd, perhaps, even further, that 
the nature of situses will be studied more ex- 
actly, to the end that a more precise method 
of stratification study may be developed 
which not only will be systematically co- 
herent wita the postulates of stratification. 
but will also be a practical tool for empirical 
research. 
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Although the nature of relationships within groups has been widely discussed by sociologists and 
social psychologists, the numbers and forms of the relationships which inhere within the group frame- 
work have received little attention. This paper is an analysis of the quantitative aspects of intragroup 
relationships. Specific formulas are presented for the determination of the various possible combinatory 
subgroupings. The question is then raised as to whether the dynamics of group behavior might be better 
understood through a derived ratio of actual to potential relationships (A.R./P.R.). Fieids of inquiry are 
set up in which the A.R./ P.R. hypothesis can be tested. 


Analytically, intragroup relationships can 
be conveniently divided into two broad cate- 
gories—the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive. The latter refers to the nature of the 
relationships—the kinds of attitudes and 
feelings which members have toward one 
another and the degree or intensity of these 
relationships. The second category—the 
quantitative aspect—refers to the number 
of intragroup relationships and the forms 
which these interrelations take among the 
various group factions. Although sociologi- 
cal and psychological literature abounds in 
both conceptual and empirical accounts of 
the qualitative aspect, there has been very 
little investigation of the quantitative factor 
` involved in intragroup behavior. The few 
sociological accounts that have been written 
have appeared in this Journal, and it is 
hoped that the present paper will serve as 
an extension of the previous work. 

As far as could be determined, the first 
quantitative analysis was made by V. A. 
Graicunas under the title “Relationship in 
Organization.”? Graicunas, a management 
consultant by profession, was interested in 
the problem of how many subordinates an 
executive should have reporting to him di- 

1 The writer is indebted in good part for the deri- 
vation of the various formulas used in the present 
paper to Mr. Averbach, an undergraduate student, 
whose efforts represent an original contribution to 
the field. Mr. Zabronsky, cf the mathematics ‘de- 


partment of the University of Pennsylvania, kindly 
consented to check the final mathematical forms. 


2 Bulletin of the International Management In- 
stitute, March, 1933. 


rectly, in the light of the average executive’s 
“span of attention” and in view of the fact 
that there was not a one-to-one variance 
between the number of subordinates dealt 
with and the number of interrelations in- 
volved. The author made no attempt to 
extend his analysis beyond its implications 
for management, and his work remained 
unnoticed by socialogists and social psy- 
chologists. 

The first sociologist to recognize the po- 
tentialities of the quantitative side of intra- 
group behavior was J. H. S. Bossard. Where- 
as Graicunas had keen concerned with the 
optimum number of relationships from the 
point of view of management, Bossard was 
interested in the effect of the number of 
interpersonal relaticnships as applied to pri- 
mary groups. Although both writers were 
working on the same theme and although 
they worked independently of each other, 
there is little overlapping in their work. 
Bossard’s account, although less extensive 
in its mathematical treatment than that of 
Graicunas, remains the more definitive of 
the two in terms of sociological implications. 

In comparing the Size of family with the 
number of interpersonal relationships, Bos- 
sard discerned a principle which had been 
overlooked by sociologists interested in the 
dynamics of intragroup activity. Since the 
phenomenon was aperative in terms of a 
mathematical ratio and since its theoretical 
implications were most readily seen within 
a family framework, the author appropri- 
ately formulated it as a “Law of Family 
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Interaction.”* The law was stated as fol- 
lows: “With the addition of each person to 


a family or primary group, tne number of- 


persons increases in the simplest arithmeti- 
cal progression in whole numbers, while the 
number of personal interrelationships with- 
in the group increases in the order of tri- 
angular numbers.” To find tae number of 
interpersonal relationships within the group 
the dollowing formula was used (W = num- 
ber of persons): 


| NaN 
z > 





- When the formula is applied to specific nu- 
merical groups the following series emerge: 


Number of persons: 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Number of rela- 
tionships: 1 3 5 10 15 21 


As can be seen from the series and as 
Bossard states, “the basic meaning of this 
law is that every increase in zhe number of 
members of a primary group results in more 
than a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of sets of personal interrelationships and 
that, the larger the group becomes, the more 
disproportionate the increase becomes.” The 
author then goes on to suggest several appli- 
cations of the above law both in terms of 
concrete family situations and also as re- 
lated to functional differences between the 
comparatively large family of former gener- 
ations and the present-day small family. 

Despite its potential significance with re- 
spect to the study of primary groups in par- 
ticular and all groups* in Beneral, sociolo- 
gists have neither utilized Bossard’s law as 
it stands, nor have they attempted to ex- 
tend the principle involved to other forms 


3J. H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family Inter- 
action,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1945, P. 292. 

4 For the sake of both clarity and consistency, 
Maclver’s terminology will be used throughout. In 
defining “group” MacIver states: “By a group we 
mean any collection of social beinzs: who enter into 
distinctive social relationships with one another. 
A group, then, as we understand it, involves rec- 
iprocity between its members” {MacIver and Page, 
Society [New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949], p. 14). 
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of subgroup interrelations. It is true that, 
from time to time, students of group be- 
havior have noted sets of relationships other 
than the interpersonal type on which Bos- 


_ sard’s law was based. However, so far as 


the writer is aware, there has been no subse- 
quent attempt to systematize group inter- 
relationships on a quantitative basis, either 
in terms cf theoretical constructs or at the 
operatione] level. i 
The present paper presents a quantitative 
analysis ol this kind; that is, a “breakdown” 
of the group into all its possible interrela- 
tional forms through the application of cer- 
tain mathematical precepts. Finally, an at- 
tempt will be made to set up a field of in- 
quiry in which the quantitative aspects of 
group interrelations can be tested for prag- 
matic value. 


INTERACTIVE TYPES, POTENTIAL INTERRE- 
LATIONAL FORMS, AND SOCIAL 
COMBINATIONS 


The interassociation of group members 
can take place through three types of social 
relationships. The family will be used for 
illustrative purposes throughout because of 
the expediency in nomenclature. Within the 
family, for illustration, the relationship may 
take place at the individual level (e.g., be- 
tween two brothers); at the subgroup level 
(e.g., between parents and children); or 
between an individual and a subgroup (e.g., 
between grandfather and grandchildren). 
Since no <erm exists for the above types of 
relationskips the term “interactive type” 
will be used to designate the categorical 
relationship under consideration. 

Althouzh by definition there are but three 
possible interactive types, there exists within 
each a number of potential forms of social 
interrelationships, which for the purposes 
of this peper are defined as “the reciprocal 
behavior patterns that can exist within an 
interactive type at a given time.” The term 
“social combination” will be used to refer 
to the specific persons potentially involved 
in a social relationship.® 


5 MacIver conceives of social relationships as 


existing where the members “ ‘behave’ toward one 
* 
e 
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Although the number of potential rela- 
tionships increases disproportionately as the 
size of the group increases, such relation- 
ships are never iniinite in number, the quan- 
tity always being mathematically determi- 
nable. Moreover, the number of potential 
relationships depends upon the unit of anal- 
ysis, that is, whether we wish to: determine 
the number (a) which exists for a given 
individual, (6) which exists for a given so- 


another in ways determined by their recognition 
of one another” (zbid., p. 6). Unless social relation- 
ships are thought of as being “grounded in mutual 
recognition,” any quantitative analysis runs the 
danger of becoming primarily a play on words. In 
Graicunas’ account (op. cit.), for example, the 
author attempts to differentiate between “cross” 
and “direct” relationships (the latter constituting a 
“one-way” relationship}, with the result that his 
classification becomes generally unintelligible. 
Beaglehole, in his “Critique of the Measurement 
of Family Interaction” (American Journal of So- 
ciology, September, 1945, pp. 145-47) bases his 
- criticism of Bossard’s law on much the same seman- 
tic basis. In this case the author insists that a rela- 
’ tionship may be either reciprocal or nonreciprocal: 
“Thus husband and wife may react to each other 
not only on the basis of a cual relationship of which 
each is more or less aware but also in terms of ane 
or more parataxic relationships of which, by defini- 
tion, neither husband nor wife is aware” (p. 146). 
In both cases the writers co-mixed the terms “atti- 
tude” and “relationship,” which error can lead to 
grotesque results. Most Americans, for example, 
have attitudes and feelings toward the President 
of the United States, yet it can hardly be said that 
a relationship exists. 

This does not mean, of course, that the word 
“relationship” implies a similarity of attitudes or 
feelings. Maciver is clear on this point: “Every 
social relationship involves, in fact, an adjustment 
of attitudes on the part of those who enter the rela- 
tionship. And the varieties of adjustment are as 
numerous as the varieties of processes that relate 
men to one another. Friendliness, for example, may 
-be met by friendliness or by indifference or by en- 
mity. Aggressiveness and submissiveness form a 
pair of complementary attitudes that often appear 
in social relations, like ‘masochism’ and ‘sadism’ in 
the psychological parlance. Even when we employ 
the same term for the attitudes exhibited by each of 


the related persons, these may have a complemen- | 


tary rather than a like quality. The love of a parent 
for a child, for example, is very different from and 
is complementary to the love of the child for the 
parent. Such terms as ‘love,’ ‘hate,’ and ‘fear,’ in 
fact, refer to many different Kinds of attitudira] 
complexes involved in both personal relationships 
and those between groups” (op. cît. pp. 25-26). 
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cial combination, (c) which exists within an 
interactive type, or (d) which exists within 
the group as a whole. The unit of analysis, 
in turn, will depend theoretizally upon the 
nature of a particular study. The following 
quantification, therefore, is presented in 


` such a way as to yield the respective num- 


bers of potential relationships for all pos- 
sible analytical units. In all cases, 


N = The number of persons in the group, 
P.R. = The number of potential , 
relationships. 
I. INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. I—POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING AT THE 
INDIVIDUAL LEVEL 


This is the type the possibilities of which 
were Clarified by Bossard, and it is the one 
which served as the impetus for the present 
analysis. Included in this category are all 
the potential interpersonal relationships, as 
follows: 

A. For a specific member of the group 
the number of potential relationships is sim- 
ply the number of persons comprising the 
group less the individual invclved. The for- 
mula is: 


P.R.= N—1; 

and the series is as follows: 
N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR=1 2 3 4 5 6 


B. For the group as a whole the num- 
ber of interpersonal relationships is found 
through the formula: 


ONN- 
Dn a 
and the aforementioned disproportionate in- 
crease becomes apparent in the ïfollowing 
series: 
N=2 3 4 
PR=1 3 6 


PRs 


5 6 7 
10 15 21 
II. INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. 2—POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING BETWEEN AN 
INDIVIDUAL, AND ANY OTHER 


INDIVIDUAL OR SOCIAL 
COMBINATION 


This category may be exemplified by a 
relationship between father and children, 
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mother and daughters, grandfather and all 
the other members of the household or any 
combination thereof. 

A. For a specific member of the group 
the number of potential relationships is 
found through the formula: 

PR. = 2% — 


and the following series emerge: 


“Net ## 2S oJ 
PRA1 3 3 is 3t 53 


* In this instance the formula yields the 
total number of potential relationships for 
a-given individual without reference to the 
forms of the relationships, that is, how 
many involve two other group members, 
how many involve three, etc. As will be 
brought out later on, the fcrms of the re- 
lationships may prove to be a functionally 
significant factor in group activity; hence 
it is important in the present analysis to 
include the method of determining not only 
the total numbers of potential intragroup 
relationships but also the number of po- 


tential interrelational forms. The symbol“ « 


for the contingency involving a given indi- 
vidual and the number of potential inter- 
relational forms is Cx, the latter being the 
determinable binomial coefficient represent- 
ing the number of different ways in which 
the given combination of two or three, etc., 
can be formed (W — number of persons in 
the group; K = number of persons com- 
prising the specific interrelational form 
under consideration), and the formula be- 
comes: n ` 


N (N =I) ea 
' K! 


Note that, although in terms of total num- 
bers nothing new has been addec to the 
basic formula 2*—t—1, it is now possible to 
determine the numbers of potential forms, 
i.e., in how many ways a given individual 
can interrelate with social combinations of 
two, of three, etc. 

B. For the group as a whole (the sum 
of all individual-subgroup relationships) the 
formula is: 


(N—K+1) 
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PR. = 5 (24 — N-1); 

and, as can be seen from the resultant series, 
the number of potential relationships is be- 
coming increasingly disproportionate: 


N=2 3 4 5 -Óó 7 
PR.=1 6 22 65 171 420 


Again, it may be necessary to determine 
the number of potential interrelational 
forms—in this instance for the group as a 
whole NCX*/2, and the formula becomes: 


Ill, INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. 3-—-POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING AT THE 
SUBGROUP LEVEL 


This category would embrace the poten- 
tial relationships existing between spouses 
and children, between grandparents and 
grandchildren—=in short, between any social 
combination of two or more and any other 
individual or social combination. Since the 
given” combination in this case is “two 
or more,” the formula will vary with the 
numerical value of the specific social combi- 
nation, thus: 

A. For a given social combination (K), 
the formula would be: 


PR. = 28-8 — 1; 


and where, for example, K == 2, the series 
becomes: 


N=2. 3 4 5 6 7 
PR.=0 1 3 7 15 31 


B. Fer the group as a whole (the sum 
of the potential relationships existing be- 
tween al social combinations of two or more 
and all other individuals or social combi- 
nations) the formula is: 


a a 
2 


The symbol Cz again represents the num- 








P.R.=C y(27-x 


_ber of different ways that the given combi- 


nation of two, or three, etc., can beeformed, 
` e 
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and the numerical value for this coefficient 
can be found through the formula: 


t fe te = pr o Mo 
erry! Bis KI(N— K)! 


The following series is obtained when the 
_ summation represents combinations of two: 


N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR.=0 3 15 55 180 546 


IV. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF INTRAGROUP 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The sum of the personal relationships in 
the three interactive types. This figure will 
represent the possible number of relation- 
ships that can exist in a given group at a 

given time, and the formula is: 


ZN. QN+1A 4 


PR. = 5 


Sociologically, this appears to be a crucial 
formula, since, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing series, an arithmetic increase in tke 
size of the group is accompanied by a-grea-- 
ly accelerated increase in the number of po- 
tential relationships: 


N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR.=1 6 25 90 301 966 


As can be seen from all the foregoing 
series, and the last one in particular, the 
addition of one member to a group entails 
more than meets the eye. The addition of an 
“in-law,” for example, to a household which 
includes mother, father, and three children, 
means that 211 potential relationships have 
been added. The loss of one of the original 
family members would mean a loss of over 
20 per cent of such relationships. It also 
becomes increasingly clear that, in order to 
fulfil the needs of the members, primary 
groups must remain small—perhaps smaller 
than has previously been supposed; that is, 
after a certain point the number of poten- 
-tial relationships may become so large in 
comparison with the number of actual re- 
lationships that the bulk of the former are 
destined to remain “nonoperative” rela- 
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tionships. These nonoperative relationships, 
of course, would undoubtedly comprise a 
larger numbér of some relationship forms 
than of others. 

The question being raised, then, is 
whether it would be feasible to “define” 
various types of groups, as least partly, on 
the basis of the quantitative factor, namely, 
the ratio of the actual number of relation- 


ships to the potential number (A.R./P.R.), 


(a) within the total group and (ò) in terms 
of respective interrelational types and forms. 
A group of four, for example, which con- 
tains 25 actual relationships, appears to be 
functionally different from a group of six, 
which embodies 50 relationships. The for- 
mer group is actually operating at 100 per 
cent of all its interactive categories, whereas 
the latter group is functioning at about one- 
sixth this figure. This is not to implv that 
the “efficiency level” of a group, as meas- 
ured by some outside criteria, varies directly 
with the A.R./P.R. ratios. After certain 
ratios have been attained, any further in- 
crease might well be associated with de- 
creased group efficiency. “Optimum” ratios, 
moreover—if they exist—-would probably 
vary, depending on the furction of the 
group. 

The A.R./P.R. concept has little practi- 
cal value so long as it is regarded as a mere 
theoretical construct. However, it is a rela- 
tively easy matter to determine the number 
of actual relationships existing within a 
group at a given time. An adaptation of the | 
sociometric method, developed by Moreno,® 
for example, would proyide a quick pro- 
cedure for computing the number of actual 
relationships, as well as the forms involved. 
Once the various AtR./P.R. ratios have 
been determined for specific kinds of groups 
a multitude of questions arises, among 
which the following are perhaps represent- 
ative: : 

A. Within the family framwork: (1) 
What is the relationship between A.R./P.R. 

€ J. C. Moreno, Who Shall Survive: A New 
Approach to the Problem of Human Interrela- 


tions (“Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs,’ A 
No. 58 (Washington, D.C., 1934]). 
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ratios and family solidarity? (2) If “opti- 
mum” ratios exist, what is the effect of 
religious, socio-economic, nationality, race, 
and ecological differences in family com- 
parisons? 

B. Among nonfamily groups: (1) What 


is the relationship between the A.R./P.R. 


ratios and group morale and/or efficiency? 
(2) Are there “optimum” ratios which we 
cart associate with group cohesion or beyond 
which we can associate with marked intra- 
group tensions, and, if so, how do these 
figures vary with the function of the group 
and/or the type of leadership employed? 


.It should be pointed out that, if either: 


“optimum” or “danger-point” ratios exist 
for certain types of groups, no inherent 
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causal connotation can be inferred. The 
ratios themselves may be either cause or 
effect, but in either case they would serve 
as convenient indices. 

The present paper has dealt solely with 
the quantitative aspects, the forms and 
numbers, of intragroup relationships. The 
kinds and intensities of interrelationships, 
the qualitative aspects, are obviously much 
more complex than the quantitative. It is 
surprising, therefore, that sociologists have 
dealt with the qualitative almost to the ex- 
clusion cf the quantitative. It is possible , 
that we nave been putting the cart before 
the horse. 
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LOVE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS* 


ALBERT ELLIS 


ABSTRACT 


As part of a study of human love relationships, an anonymous questionnaire was given to five hundred 
girls at nineteen widely scattered American colleges. Referring to their childhood, the girls reported 
greater love between themselves and their mothers than between themselves and their fathers ang be- 
tween themselves and their sisters than between themselves and their brothers. They also indicated that 
they took being in love with males quite serious_y and that it had a distinct bearing on their happiness. 


Data for one of a series of pilot studies 
on love and family relationships of Ameri- 
can college girls were gathered by using an 


' anonymous questionneire similar to that 


“ 


employed in previously published investi- 
gations. The subjects of the present study 
were five hundred girls attending nineteen 
different colleges in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the United States. These girls varied 
in religious, economic, social, and regional 
background and are believed to constitute 
a typical sampling of college girls, though 
not, of course, of American girls in general. 

Questionnaires were given to groups cf 
the subjects by their instructors who er- 
couraged the girls to take the schedules 
home and fill them out at their leisure. The 
questionnaires were then to be mailed di- 
rectly to the author, with whom the subjects 
had no contact whatever. Since no names 
or identifying data were required, complete 
anonymity was assured each respondent. 
The five hundred returned questionnaires 

* The author wishes to thank Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds, Dr. Helen M. Walker, Dr. Irving Lorge, 
and Dr, Herbert S. Conrad for procedural and sta- 


tistical suggestions and Gertrude Davis for aid in 
collating the data of the investigation. i 

. 1 Albert Ellis, “Questionnaire versus Interview 
Methods in the Study of Human Love Relation- 
ships,” American Sociological Review, XII (Oc- 
tober, 1947), 841-53; American Sociological Re- 
view, XII (February, 1948), 61-65; “Some Sig- 
nificant Correletes of Love and Family Behavior,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXX (August, 
1949), 3—16; “A Study of Human Love Relation- 
ships,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXV 
(September, 1949), 61-71; “A Study of the Love 
Emotions of American College Girls,” International 
Journal of Sociology, III (August, 1949), 15—21. 


reported in this study represented abot 
80 per cent of those distributed. 


Part II of the questionnaire contained 
twenty-eight questions concerning the past 
and present family and love relationships 
of the subjects. The basic data given by five 
hundred college girls to these twenty-eight 
questions are summarized in Table 1, which 
reveais the following data: 

1, Being loved by a member of the other 
sex.is exceptionally important to nearly all 
the subjects when they are in Love with him 
and is still fairly important to a majority 
of them even when they are not in love. 
When tested for homogeneity Dy chi-square 
analysis, the distributions of responses to 
Questions r and 2 in Table 1 prove to be 
significantly different at the o.or level of 
confidence; so that it may safely be inferred 
that being loved by a member of the other 
sex is decidedly more important to the sub- 
jects when they are in love than when they 
are not in love themselves. l 

2. Being in Yove favorably affects the 
happiness of most of the subjects, while 
not being in love has a relatively unfavor- 
able effect on their happiness. The differ- 
ence in the happiness of the girls when they 
are in love and when they are not in love 
also proves to be significant (when the dis- 
tributions are tested by chi-square analysis) 
at the o.o1 level. 

3. The great majority of the subjects, if 
their responses are to be taken literally, are 
“choosy” about the man or boy with whom 
they allow themselves to fall in love. 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF soo COLLEGE GIRLS ON LOVE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Item 





y. When I am in love, being 


loved by the man or boy I 


love is to me 


t 


. When I am notin love, þe- 


ing loved by a man or boy 
is to mẹ 


. When I am in love oz in- 


- fatuated with a boy who 


cares for me, I am 


. When I am not in love or 


infatuated with a man or 
boy, I am 


. Before I let myself fal in 


love with a man or boy, 
Tam 


. During my childhood, be- 


fore I was twelve years 
old, I loved my mother 


During my childhogd. be- 
fore I was twelve years 
a I loved my father 


. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years o:d, I 
hated my mother 


* Less than r per cent. 


. Response 


The most important thing in the world 


Very important 
Fairly important 
Hardly important 
Not important at all 
No answer 


The most important thing in the world 


Very important 
Fairly important 
Hardly important 
Not important at all 
No answer 


Very happy 

Usually happy 
Both happy and unhappy 
Rather unhappy 

Very unhappy 

No answer 


Very happy 

Usually happy 

Both happy and unhappy 
Rather appy 

Very unhappy 

No answer 


Very choosy 

Fretty choosy 

Not too choosy 

Not at ali choosy 
Deliberately unchoosy 
No answer 


Very dearly ee d 
A good deal 

Pretty much, I guess 
Not too much 

Not at all 

No answer 


Very dearly 

A good deal 

Pretty much, I guess” 
Not too much 

Not at all 

No answer 


Not at all 
Very little - 
Pretty much 
A good deal 


“Very much 


No answer 
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Percentage of 
Subjects 
Answering 


Item 


o. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, I 
hated my father 


ro. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, the 
love between my oldest 
brother and myself was 


11, When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, the 
love between my second 
oldest brother and myself 
was 


12, When I was a child, before 
I was twelve years old, the 
- love between my third old- 
est brother and mvself was 


13. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, the 
love between my oldest 
sister and myself was 


14. When I was a child, before 
I was twelve years old, the 
love between my second 
oldest sister and myself 
was 


1s. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, the 
love between my tkird old- 
est sister and myself was 


16. When I was a child, before 


I was twelve years old, I 
felt that my mother loved 
me 


TABLE 1—Continued 


Not at all 
Very little 
Pretty much 
A good deal 
Very much 
No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 
Just about zero 


No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 
Just about zero 
No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 

Just about zero 
No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 
Just about zero 
No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 


_ Just about zero 


No answer 


Very high 
Pretty high 
Only medium 
Very little 
Just about zero 
No answer 


Dearly 


Response 


A good deal, usually 


Only mediumly 
Very little 

Not at all 

No answer 
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Percsntage of 
Subjects 
Answering 


52 
35 


he“ 


17 


18, 


"IQ. 


20, 


ZI. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
` and my father have usual- 


Item 


I was twelve years old. I 
felt that my father loved 
me 


When I was a child, befcre 
I was twelve years old. I 
felt that my mother hated 
me 


When I was a child, befcre 
I was twelve years old, I 
felt that my father hated. 
me 


Concerning love between 
men and women, my 
mother usually spoke 


Concerning love between 
men and women, my 
father usually spoke 


Between my mother and 
my father there has been 


Conflicts between myself 
and my mother ,have 
usually been 


Conflicts between myself 


ly been 


. When I was a child, before 


` 


TABLE 1—Continued 


Response 


Dearly 

A good deal, usually 
Orly mediumly 
Very little 

Not at all 

No answer 


Not at all 
Very little 
Pretty much 
A good deal 
Very much 
No answer 


Not at all 
Very little 
Pretty much 
A zood deal 
Very much 
No answer 


Very favorably 


Fairly favorably 


Neither favorably nor unfavorably 
Rather unfavorably 

Very unfavorably 

No answer 


Very favorably 

Fairly favorably 

Neither favorably nor unfavorably 
Rzether unfavorably 

Very unfavorably 

No answer 


A very deep love 

A fairly strong love 

A medium amount of love 
Little love 

No love whatever 

No answer 


Very many 

A good many 

A rair amount 
Few 

Practically none 
No answer 


Very many 

A zood many 

A <air amount 
Few 

Practically none 
No answer 
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Percentage of 
Subjects 
Answering 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Percentage of 


Item Response Subjects 
f Answering 
25. As a child, before I was | Very happy 43 
twelve years old, I was | Rather happy 33 
usually Neither happy nor unhappy I4 
Rather tnhappy 9 ‘ 
Very unhappy I 
No answer i 
5 e 
26. I believe that my sex de- | Very strong 2 
sires and feelings are Quite strong 22 
About mecium 66 
Rather weak 9 e 
Very week * 
No answer I 
27. Thesexeducationthatmy | Very inadequate 22 
parents gave me was Rather inadequate 30 
l Not too adequate 2I 
Rather adequate 20 
Very adequate 7 
No answer + 
28. At the present time, I | Greatly in love with a man or boy 32 
think that I am Pretty much in love with a man or boy 23 
Probably in love with a man or boy - 17 
Probably not in love with a man or bcy 16 
Very certainly not in love with a man or boy II 
No answer I 


4. While the great majority of the sub- 
jects state that they loved their mothers con- 
siderably during their childhood, a smaller 
majority state that they loved their fathers 
considerably at that period. When tested by 
chi-square analysis, the response distribu- 
tions to Questions 6 and 7 prove to be sig- 
nificantly different from each other at the 
0.05 level of confidence. 

5. The great majority of the subjects state 
that they felt little or no hatred for both 
their. mothers and their fathers during their 
childhood. A few more admit hating their 
fathers more than their mothers; but the 
difference between the distributions in this 
instance is significant only at the 0.20 level 
of confidence, indicating that the difference 
may not be a true one. 

6. The childhood love of the subjects fer 
` their brothers seems to be only moderate, 
while their love of their sisters seems to be 
‘somewhat higher. These data, however, are 
tenuous, since a very high percentage of the 


girls had one or no siblings, and conse- 
quently the “no answer” responses are un- 


. usually high. 


7. The great majority of the girls state 
that they felt that both their mothers and 
their fathers loved them considerably when 
they were children. More of the girls indi- 
cate that their mothers rather than their 
fathers loved them considerably; but the 
difference between distributions to Ques- 
tions 16 and 19 proves to be significant 
at only the 0.40 level of significance. 

8. The great majority of the girls state 
that they thought béth their mothers and 
their fathers felt little or no hatred for them 
when they were children. Again the two dis- 
tributions, when tested by chi-square analy- 
sis, prove not to be significantly different 
from each other. 

9. The majority of the girls state that 
both their fathers and their mothers usu- 
ally spoke rather favorably about love be- 
tween men and women; but, while practi- 


cally none of the girls state that their fathers 
spoke unfavorably about love, g per cent of 
them state that their mothers did so. When 
the distribution of responses to Questions 
20 and 21 are tested by chi-square analysis, 
they prove to be significantly different from 
each other at the o.or level of conadence. 
Apparently, the subjects’ mothers tended to 
speak both more favorably and more un- 
favorably about love than did their fathers, 
while the latter tended toward a signiticantly 
greater number of indifferenz or nonverbal- 
zed attitudes toward love. ` 

10. While the majority of the subjects 
State that there existed a <airly strong or 
very deep love between their fathers and 
mothers, a sizable minority admits that 
there was little or no love whatever between 
their parents. It is interesting to note that 
the distribution of the parents’ love rela- 
tionships, as reported by their daughters, 
includes considerably more unloving, and 
presumably unhappy, marriages than par- 
ents themselves have tended to report in 
studies made by Burgess and Cottrell,? Ter- 
man, and others. Since the data in the 
present study accord more with contempo- 
rary divorce and separation figures than do 
the data reported by these authors, there 
is some reason to believe that the present 
sample is fairly typical of American college 
girls and that the respondents have been 
relatively honest in their answers. 

11. The majority of the subjects state 
that they have usually had few or no con- 
flicts with both their mothers and their 
fathers. More admit having conflicts with 
their mothers than with their fathers; and 
the difference between the two distributions 
of response proves te be significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. 

12. The great majority cf the girls state 
that they were very happy cr rather happy 
during their childhood, while only ro per 

2E, W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Pre- 
dictinz Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939). 


8 Lewis M. Terman and Others, Psychological 
Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938). 
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cent admit having an unhappy childhood. 

13. Almost one-fourth of the girls admit 
that their sex desires are very strong or 
quite strong, while only 9 per cent state 
that these desires are rather weak. This 
again is evidence in favor of the hypothesis 
that the subjects tried to be franx and 
honest. 

14. The majority of the girls state that 
the sex education given them by their par- 
ents was inadequate, while only about a 
quarter cf the subjects say that it was ade- 
quate. This corroborates many previous in- 
vestigators in this area. 

15. The majority of the girls state that - 
at the time of answering the questionnaire 
they were definitely in‘love, while only 11 
per cent state that they were definitely not 
in love az this time. Whether this is typical 
of college girls in general or whether the 
present sampling tended to include a pro- 
portion that is higher than usual of girls in 
love (and hence more interested, presuma- 
bly, in filling the questionnaire) cannot at 
present be determined. 

The outstanding discovery is that the sub- 
jects consistently report having more inti- 
mate relationships with their mother than 
with their father. They assert that they 
loved their mothers more than they did their 
fathers during their childhood; they hated 
their mcthers less than they hated their 
fathers; they felt that their mothers loved 
them more than their fathers did and that 
their mothers hated them less than their 
fathers did. Also, it is true, they had more 
conflicts with their mothers than with their 
fathers; Dut, since conilicts may be expected 
to grow out of intimacy rather than out of 
indifference, this is perhaps a further proof 
of the relative intensity of the girls’ affec- 
tional relations with their mothers. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
the questions pertaining to mother-daughter 
and father-daughter relationships largely 
concern past occurrences and that many 
subjects are likely to project their present 
feelings and attitudes upon presumably his- 
torical records. Consequently, for all their 
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attempts at honest responses, the contention 
that their relationships with their mothers 
have always tended to be closer than those 
with their fathers must be cautiously evalu- 
ated and regarded as an interesting hy- 
pothesis rather than an established fact. 

A point which can be more confidently 
upheld is that for these college girls love is 
an exceptionally important and serious mat- 
ter. Being in love with a suitable member of 
the opposite sex is of vital import to them 
when they are in love and is still consequen- 
tial when they are not in love. Love, more- 
over, is a feeling which they do not allow 
themselves to entertain lightly and around 
' which they place certain selective restric- 
tions. It is something that, according to 
their own high standards, they do not often 
admit exists to a high degree between their 
own parents. And it is a feeling that, when 
experiencing it themselves, they tend fre- 
quently to be confused about. 


An anonymous questionnaire on love and 
family attitudes and behavior was given to 
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five hundred American college girls at nine- 
teen widely scattered colleges. An examina- 
tion of the subjects’ answers to Part II of 
this questionnaire revealed the following 
points: 

1. The girls reported having more aiec 
tionate and intimate relationships with their 
mother than with their fathers during child- 
hood. 

2. They stated that being in love ‘Was 
very important to them and that it had a 
decided influence on their happiness. 

3. They gave some evidence of having 
more affectionate early relations with their 
sisters than with their brothers. : 4 

4. They admitted that in many cases 
there was little or no love between their 
parents. 

5. They stated that their parents rely 
gave them an adequate sex education and 
in about 25 per cent of the cases admitted 
that their present sex desires were “quite” 
or “very” strong. 


Tue DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 
MENLO Park, NEw JERSEY 


COMMENT 


E. W. BURGESS 


The article by Dr. Ellis presents significant 
quantitative data on the role of the sentiment of 
love in the experiences of college women. It is 
unfortunate, however, that with one excepticn 
he neglects to compare his findings with perti- 
nent data from previous studies. ` 

The one comparison which he makes is mis- 
` leading. He states: ‘The distribution of the par- 
ents’ love relationships, as reported by their 
daughters, includes considerably more unloving, 
and presumably unhappy, marriages than par- 
ents themselves [sic] have tended to report in 
studies made by Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, 
and others.” The two studies mentioned give re- 
ports by married daughters and not by parents 
on the happiness (not on the love relationships) 
of the parents. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that “unhappy” and loveless marriages 
are roughly the “same,” Terman’s wives report 
29 per cent of their parents’ marriages less hap- 
py than the average; Ellis’ college women report 
only 23 per cent of their parents’ marriages with 


less than the medium amount of love. In the 
study by Burgess and Cottrell, aut of these an- 
swering, only 14.2 per cent of the daughters re- 
ported the marriage of their parents as “unhap- 
py” or “very unhappy.” The accompanying 
tabulation will show that more tended to state 
“average happiness” than “a medium” amount 
of love as reported in Ellis’sstudy. 

Since the phrasing of the questions is not the 
same, no great emphasis can be laid on differ- 
ences in the percentages*below the first two cate- 
gories In the two studies. At any rate, Dr. Ellis 
should have reported that the Terman studies 
show more “unhappy” (equivalent to “little or 
no love”) as reported by daughters and that 
Burgess and Cottrell present lower figures than 
his own. 

Certainly the data in his study do not “ac- 
cord more with contemporary divorce and sepa- 
ration figures” than the percentages reported by 
Terman. In any case, there is no factual basis for 
his conclusion that “the sample used in this 


COMMENT 


study is fairly typical of American college girls 
and that the respondents have been relatively 
honest in their answers.” 

On four other of his fourteen observations, 
compérisons may be made with one or another 
of these studies which tend to substantiate rath- 
er than to disprove Ellis’ findings and which, if 
cited, would strengthen his conclusions, He 


! 
£ Burgess and Cottrell ; Per Cent 
Very happyeccc sawdieveseus enaa 29.1 
a ADO o.0o ois was cue wey ewe as 29.7 
AVEFAge. ok ccc ee cece 27.0 
Unhappy \ wi eae mae edi tet beaks Bae ie oe i 34.2 
Very unhappy/ ! 


should, however, have asked tke questions in ex- 
actly the same form as in the studies from which 
he evidently borrowed them, in the interests of 
comparability. Comparisons on four of Ellis’ 
observations are: 

On Observation 4——While the great majority 
of wives state that they had a good deal or very 
close attachment for their mother before mar- 
Tiage, a smaller majority state that they had the 
same degree of attachment foz their father at 
this period.* 
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On Observation r1—The majority of wives 
state that they had little or no conflict with both 
their mother and their father before merriage. 
More admit having conflicts with mothers than 
with fathers.? 

On Observation r2-—Of the wives, 45.7 per 
cent state that they were extremely happy or 
above avzrage during their childhood: while 


Ellis _ Per Cent 
A very deep love................ 29 
A fairly strong love.............. 26 
A medium amount af love........ 19 
| Bt 5 3 2 ne ree 12 
No love whatever.......0....... II 
ING ANSWER orcs ih EE E ess 3 


19.6 per cent admit having an unhappy or ex- 
tremely unhappy childhood,! or nearly twice the 
percentage of college women reporting a rather 
or very unhappy childhood in Ellis’ study. 

On Observation 14.—The majority of wives 
state that the sex education given them by their 
parents was inadequate; while only about one- 
quarter say that this sex education was ade- 
quate‘ (Terman, 27.4, Ellis, 27 per cent). 


University oF CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


ALBERT ELLIS 


Dr. Burgess’ comments are illuminating in 
that he shows that there is no basic inconsisten- 
cy between the data of the Terman and the Bur- 
gess and Cottrell studies, on the one hand, and 
my study, on the other hand. Nor did I intend 
to make any comparisons shewing that such in- 
consistencies exist. * 

What I did point out was that the subjects in 
most published studies, when asked to give self- 
ratings on their marital happiness (and not the 
ratings of their parents’ marital happiness), gen- 
erally have rated themselves as quite happily 
married. Thus, Terman’s wives rated their own 
marital happiness as follows: extraordinarily 
happy, 35.6 per cent; decidedly more happy 
than average, 35.9 per cent; somewhat more 
happy than average, 14.7 per cent; about aver- 


1 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 379; Terman et 
al., op. cit., p. 213. 


age, 9.2 Der cent; somewhat less happy than 
average, 3.0 per cent; decidedly less happy than 
average, 1.8 per cent; and extremely unhappy, 
0.8 per cent.S Since divorce, separation, and 
marital incompatibility statistics in America 
seem to demonstrate that marital unhappiness 
is considerably more widespread than these per- 
centages indicate, we are forced to conclude that 
(a) Terman’s sample was not representative of 
American married couples or (b) his respondents 
overrated their marital happiness. 

The subjects of my study, on the other hand, 
rated their parents’ marital happiness in a much 
more conservative manner than parents general- 


4 Burgess and Cottrell, p. 380; Terman etal., op. 
cil., p. 213. 

3 Terman et al., op. cit., p. 226. 

4 Ibid., p. 238. 

s Ibid., p. 78. 
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ly seem to rate their own marital happiness— — 


and in a manner that better accords with actual 
divorce and separation statistics. This appears 
to indicate that (a) my subjects came from fair- 
ly representative American homes and (b) they 
tended to be truthful about the conditions in 
' these homes. 

These are the only points I intended to make 
in my statements to which Dr. Burgess refers; 
and I intended no comparisons between idenzi- 


t 
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cal or nearly identical questions asked of re- 
spondents in my study and in th2 investigations 
of Burgess and Cottrell.and of Terman. I am 
grateful to Dr. Burgess, however, for making 
such comparisons and for showirg how the facts 
of the three studies, when they are fairly .com- 
parable, seem to agree quite well. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 
MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MOBILITY: AN OMAHA STUDY: 


T. EARL SULLENGER 


i | ABSTRACT 


In three research projects on intra-urban mobility in Omaha ov2r a period of some twenty years, the secu- 
lar trends and the relation of mobility to other social phenomena <n the city were investigated. The highest 
rate of horizontal mobility was icund in the older, deteriorated areas; but, as the population moved toward 
the fringe,of the city, more families moved into dwellings which th2y owned, which means an increasing rate 
of vertical mobility. This condition contributed to greater stability, less child dependency, fewer cases of cld 


ge relief, and less habitual juverile delinquency. On the other hand, high rates of horizontal mobility were 


tound in areas of instability, unrest, dependency, and crime. 


This paper deals primarily with intra- 
urban mobility in Omaha, Nebraska, and 
its suburban areas, for the three years from 
1942 to 1945. Comparisons are made with 
two previous studies of similar nature made 
by the writer in 1928 and in 1937. The aim 
of the undertaking was to discover the proc- 
esses of intra-urban mobility and the extent 
to which horizontal mobility within a city 
may be both a stabilizing and an unstabiliz- 
ing influence on social relations. 

Comparisons were made between mobili- 

ty and other social phenomena, such as 

Negro and foreign-born white populations, 
types of occupation, dependency of the aged 
and children, and juvenile delinquency, in 
order to discover whether there exists any 
relationship between mobility and these 
other factors and the general social conse- 
quences of any such relationship. Compari- 
sons of data were also made between the 
mobility of the renters and the homeowners, 
in order to draw conclusions as to the sta- 
bility or the instability of each group. 

As the chief source of basic data, the city 
directaries for the years 1942 and 1045 were 
used. They were checked against each other. 
At the time that this research was started, 
the directory for 1945 was the latest. All 
other data were based on the same period 
except when reference is made to the two 
previous studies. War factors had very little 
to do with this type of mobility m Omaha, 

1 The author wishes to express his indebtedness 


to Mrs. Magdalene Pickens and other former stu- 
dents for assistance in securing data. 


there being no war factories in the city 
proper. ` 

Every street address listed in the 1942 
directory was checked against that oi 1945. 
If, in 1942, John Smith was listed as occu- 
pant at z given address and in 1945 he was 
still listed at the same address, no move was 
recorded. If, however, John Smith was listed 
in 1942 2s occupant at a particular address 
and in 1945 James Brown was listed as the 
occupant there, a move was indicated. A. 
record was kept of the moves out of dwell- 
ings during the three-year period and also of 
the final moves into dwellings during the 
same period. A spot-map was made of the 
final moves into abodes, as the final moves 
would be the most recent statistics. A record 
of homeownership and rentals was also 
made. New houses built, old houses torn 
down, dwellings vacant in 1942, those va- 
cant in 1945, and the number of residences 
in which changes in occupants occurred were 
all recorded. 

The case records of the juvenile court 
were used to locate the delinquents in 
Omaha over the same period, The Douglas 
County Assistance Bureau pay rolls of De- 
cember, 1945, for dependent children and 
old age assistance were used to secure loca- 
tions of such cases. Maps were spotted, 
showing the location of the aged receiving 
assistance, dependent children, and juvenile 
delinquents, so that comparisons might be 
made between these maps and the spot- 
maps of horizontal mobility. 

The general plan was to begin with the 
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listings of áll moves made into dwellings 
during the period from 1942 to 1945, the 
moves into purchased dwellings, those into 
- rented dwellings, and the total moves. These 
and all other data were listed according to 
census tracts. The moves in each tract were 
first compared with the total moves in the 
city, to determine the rate of mobility in 
each tract. Comparison was made between 
renters of apartments and single-family 
houses, to determine the difference in the 
rate of mobility of each group. The finding 
of excessive mobility among renters in the 
elite districts known as “Dundee” and 
“Fairacres” suggested a period of invasion 
and succession; and this turned out to be the 
case. 

The building program in the period was 
considered in its relationship to mobility, 
and then homeownership and its influence 
upon the stability of the city. Next, com- 
parisons were made between the mobility i in 
each tract with its population—general pop- 
ulation, Negro population, and that of the 
foreign-born whites.” 

Extreme mobility is a characteristic pe- 
culiar to metropolitan cities, in Omaha as 
elsewhere. Our first study of intra-urban mc- 
bility in Omaha disclosed that the average 
mobility for the period covering 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 was 20.9 per cent. In a similar 
study covering 1935, 1936, and 1937, this 
had decreased to 13.4 per cent. In the pres- 
ent study the average mobility had in- 
creased to 20.4 per cent. The first and third 
studied included periods of prosperity, while 
the second one was made during the depres- 
sion. There is always a tendency for greater 
movement within a city in prosperous days, 
with associated unrest and instability, while 
in periods of depression urban populations 
tend more toward inertia and permanence of 
residence. 

Extreme mobility is likely to lead to dis- 
organization. However, this study showed 


2Each one of the terms “dwelling,” “abode,” 
“residence,” or “house” as used in this paper applies 
to family units only, excluding housekeeping rooms, 
as the city directories listed addresses of family units 
only, single and multiple. ~ 
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that, when horizontal mobility is accom- 
panied by an ascent on the ladder of vertical 
mobility, stability generally fcllows; for the 
majority of those who rise on the vertical 
scale are the homeowners. Intra-urban mo- 
bility may contribute to the well-being as 
well as to the disorganization cf the city. Its 
social significance may be, far-reaching in 
either direction. 

McKenzie says that mobility may be æn- 
sidered as the pulse of a community: “Like 
the pulse of a human body, it [mobility] is a 
process which reflects and is indicative of aff 
the changes that are taking place in the 
community, and which is susceptible of 
analysis into elements which may be stated 
numerically,’’s 

Homeownership in each city directory 
was designated by a small circe immediate- 
ly following the name of the occupant of 
each dwelling. The total number-of abodes 


/occupied by homeowners was listed sepa- 


rately from the total number of dwellings 
occupied by renters. For purposes of com- 
parison the total of homes owned by the oc- 
cupants was recorded, as well as’ the total 
number of rented houses and rented apart- 
ments. The total moves into residences pur- 
chased by their occupants and the resi- 
dences rented by the occupants were record- 
ed, also the total moves “out” from the 
same. Spot-maps were made, showing both 
“in” and “out” moves. 

Metropolitan cities, pushing out as they 
grow along the arterial highways radiating 
from the central core, tend to develop a cir- 


cular or symmetyical type of community. 


Often, however, a city’s ekpansion proceeds 
less rapidly in one direction than in another 
because of natural oy artificial barriers.‘ 
Omaha’s growth has followed the asym- 
metrical pattern. 

As a city grows chronologically and geo- 
graphically, the processes of invasion and 


3 Robert Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Roderick 
McKenzie, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925), p. 59. 

4 Niles Carpenter, The Sociology of City Life 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Zo., 1931), pp. 
IIg~20. 
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succession set in. Where there is a relatively 
high rate of mobility, groups of varying eco- 
nomic and cultural status tend to displace 
one another. As a general rule, invasion 
manifests itself when a group of lower eco- 
nomic or cultural level moves into an area 
occupied by a group of higher status. Grad- 
ually, the former group takes over the dis- 
trict occupied by the latter and brings its 
culfure with it. In such a process the 
struggle for a more advantageous position 
leads to residential displacements. 

e Efforts have been made zo identify the 
stages in invasion and succession. Burgess® 
classifies the process into four stages: 
(t) the initial movement into an area, (2) 
the reaction on the part of the occupant, 
(3) the general influx of the invading ele- 
ment, and (4) the period of complete dis- 
placement. McKenzie identifies three stages: 
initial, development, and climax. 

The initial stage starts slowly, being char- 
acterized by the movement of a small num- 
ber of individuals or families into an area. In 
time the invasion gathers momentum, de- 
pending upon the reaction of those already 
rooted in the area. The intensity of Burgess’ 
second stage may be determined by a num- 
ber or conditions. Gist and Halbert include 


... the prevailing attitudes toward the invad- 
ers, the cultural or racial characteristics by 
which the newcomers may be identified, the de- 
gree of community or neighbcrhood solidarity 
existing among the older residents, and the ex- 
tent to which occupants are socially rooted by 
virtue of home ownership, acceptance of com- 
munity traditions, or interest in community 
welfare.? è 


The third stage of the process is reached 
when the general influx takes place. It is ac- 
companied or preceded by the abandonment 
of the area by the original occupants as the 
area loses attractiveness in their eyes. De- 


s Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urben Society 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946), p. 184. 

SE. W. Burgess, “Residential Segregation in 
American Cities,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1928, 
p. 112. 


7 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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terioration of buildings or streets or the de- 
velopment of industry in adjacent districts 
may cause the area to decline in preszige as 
a residential section and therefore hasten the 
departure of the inhabitants. 

The final stage takes place when complete 
displacement of the population has oc- 
curred. 

When the spot-map of moves “in” was 
made, it was found that the number of 
moves in census tract No. 48, located in the 
area known as “Dundee,” was so greet that 
it was impossible to spot them, and the area 
was shown in solid black. Until recently 
Dundee was considered an exclusive section. 
Analysis revealed that thirty-eight former 
single-family houses within eight square 
blocks of the area north of Dodge Street, be- 
tween Fiftieth and Fifty-second streets, had 
been transformed into multiple dwellings, 
each containing from two to six apartments 
—-totalmg one hundred and five apartments 
in the thirty-eight houses. Near-by proper- 
ty-owners protested the change by lezal ac- 
tion, but lost. Invasion had reached the in- ' 
flux stage, and the rate of mobility grew ex-- 
cessive. 

Another peculiar phenomenon manifested 
itself in Omaha’s most exclusive residential 
section, Fairacres, which is on the fringe of | 
the city and which consists of spacious 
single-family homes located on acrezges or 
highly developed areas. It was noted that in 
this section, or tract No. 47, there were 
twenty-s2ven rental moves. Fairacres was 
becoming involved in the first stage of inva- 
sion, and its former families were taking new 
root in the suburbs, west of the chicken- 
huts, oil stations, and motels. Each move to- 
ward the fringe of the city indicates, for the 
most part, a rise in the economic and social 
status of the family. In such cases vertical 
mobility was closely associated with hori- 
zontal mobility. The same condition was 
noted in an area located in the northern part 
of the city. But here the Negro population 
was follcwing the moves of a white popula- 
tion of lower status, which, in its turn, had 
previously followed or succeeded residents 
who were professional and business people. 
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In this area these ecological processes are 
-now almost completed. Various stages were 
noted in our two previous studies of intra- 
urban mobility in Omaha. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh? likens the city toa 
“most exotic and artificial flower of a man- 
made civilization, a product not alone of 
man’s brawn, but of man’s brain and man’s 
will.” He points out that the city, however, 
“goes its own way indifferent to the will of 
its creator”? and that it displays certain proc- 
esses of growth typical of other cities. The 
ecological pattern he describes is much like 
that laid down by Burgess: the central busi- 
ness district, a zone of transition between 
business and resident, invasion by business 
and light manufacturing, deterioration oi 
transitional zone, workingmen’s homes, 
zone of apartments, and better residential 
districts. 

Thus, in this invasion and absorption 
process, one expects to find the building pro- 
gram much more extensive along the outer 
fringe of the city. On the other hand, it 
would be expected that the tearing-down of 
dwellings would occur at a higher rate in the 
zones of transition. Does Omaha follow this 
natural growth? Our findings so indicate. 

A summary of the findings in this study 
with reference to the two previous studies 
‘follows: | 

The highest rate of mobility occurred in 
those tracts which were located in the older 
sections of the city. Nine tracts having the 
greatest number of moves, constituting 24 
per cent of the total moves in the entire city, 
were in the zones of transition. In these nine 


‘tracts, 31 per cent of all the rental moves in- 


Omaha occurred. 

The highest rate of mobility among those 
persons who purchased their homes was 
found in those tracts in. which the highest 
proportion of new building occurred. Nine- 
teen per cent of all purchased moves were 
made in five tracts in which a large building 
program had taken place. 

An extremely high rate of mobility into 


8 Burgess, op. cit., p. 219. 
9 Ibid., D. 221. 
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purchased dwellings occurred in the more 
restricted districts in Omaha. In the twelve 
tracts which constitute these better dis- 
tricts, 32 per cent of all such moves were 
made. 


MOVES OUT AND IM 


There is greater stability among Aome- 
owners than among renters. One out of 
every six homeowners moved out of his 
dwelling, as compared to one out of every 
two renters. One out of every five homzown- 
ers had moved into a newly purchased home 
as compared to one out of every two renters. 

There was found to be far greater stabili- 
ty among the families in rented, individual 
family houses than among those who reside 
in apartments. Of the apartment renters, 61 
per cent had moved out during the three 
years; 64 per cent had moved in. Of those 
who rented individual, single-family houses, 
39 per cent had moved out, and 36 pez cent 
had moved in. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


The natural growth of the c:ty is teward 
the west, the north, and the southwest. The 
house-building program adapted itself close- 
ly to this natural growth. Sixty-six per cent 
of all new houses built n Omaha during the 
three years were erected along the border to 
the north, south, and southwest. About 23 
per cent of the new houses were built in five 
tracts lying along the west-central border. 
Eleven per cent of the new houses were 
erected in the two tracts in the extreme 
northern part of the city and the northwest- 
ern suburban area? Thirty-two rer cent of all 
houses built during the three years were 
erected in the two tracts in the southwestern 
corner of Omaha and the southwestern. sub- 
urban area. 

The building of new homes in Omaha dur- 
ing the three-year period indiceted increas- 
ing stability in its people. In the twelve 
tracts which comprise the more restricted 
districts of the city, 38 per cent of all the 
new single-family houses were erected. 

The lowest proportion of hcme-building 
was in those tracts in which the percentage 


1 
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of Negro population was high. In four 
tracts, only eleven new houses were built 
during the three years. 


“HOMEOWNERSHIP 


In 1945 the percentage of homeownership 
was 56 per cent of the total number of 
dwellings.: Individual, single-family houses 
which were occupied by owners showed an 
increase of 3 per cent during the three-year 
period. In 1942, 60 per cent of all single- 
family houses were occupied 3y owners. In 
1945, 63 per cent of all such units were occu- 
pled by owners. 


POPULATION 


The highest rate of mobility was found in 
the so-called “blighted areas.” The average 
rate was one out of every eight families, as 
compared with one out of every eleven fami- 
lies for the city. The rate of mobility in the 
better residential areas approached nearer 
‘the city average, with one out of every ten 
families. ` | 

Negroes.—It was found that the rate of 
mobility among Negroes was lower than the 
rate oi mobility among whites. In the three 
tracts which comprised 52-80 per cent Ne- 
groes, the average was elther the same or 
lower than that of the city. This was found 
true in the two previous studies. 

Foreign-born whites—Among foreign- 
born whites the rate of mobility was low. As 
the rate of mobility increased, the percent- 
age of foreign-born whites decreased. In six 
of the eight tracts in which tae ratio of for- 
eign-born whites was one oui of seven fami- 
les, the moves approximated the average 
tor the city. All of the four tracts in which 
the ratio of foreign-born whites was one out 
of four families had # proportion of moves 
far below the average for the city. The fol- 
lowing 1s a quotation from the 1937-38 
study concerning intra-urban mobility of 
the foreign-born: . 


Foreign population is generally stable unless 
. some social or economic maladjustment is in- 
volved. Italians, who are among the most recent 
immigrants, had a high mobile rate, which took 
a marked drop after a decade of adjustments. 


Czechs, who are among the oldest immigrants, 
maintain the lowest mobile rate.7° 


MOBILITY IN RELATION TO OCCUPATICNS 


The highest rate of mobility appeared 
among those engaged in clerical and sales 
occupations. Sixty-two per cent of those 
tracts in which there was a large percentage 
of these workers showed a high rate. 

Concenzration of clerical and sales people 
appeared in the zone of transition around 
the.centra: business area, where the mobility 
among renters was exceedingly high. In the 
six tracts which are in the zone of transition 
and in which there were large percentages of- 
such workers, both the total number of 
moves and the rental moves were extremely 
high. This would be expected. 

The lowest mobility rate was among the 
skilled workers. The unskilled workers also 
had a low nobility rate. Exclusive of the two 
tracts, Nos. 29 and 30, where a large war- 
time building program had naturally in- 
creased the mobility rate, the percentage of 
moves per tract in which unskilled workers 
reside was approximately 20 per cent lower 
than the city’s average. 

Those persons following professional or 
managerial vocations had about the same 
rate of mobility as the unskilled workers, 
taking the city as a whole. The 1935-37 
study showed the following mobility of the 
occupational groups within the city: 

The Professional and Managerial occupa- 
tional groups showed the highest relative rate of 
mobility. The Clerical and Sales group was next, . 
while the Semi-skilled group showed the lowest 
mobility rate.“ 


OLD AGE DEPENDENCY 


There is close relationship between old 
age dependency and mobility. The tracts 
having the highest number of aged persons 
receiving relief also had a high rate of mo- 
bility, wkile those having few old people on 
relief had a low percentage of moves. 


10 Nebraska Writers’ Project, Intra-urban Mobiii- 
ty in Omaha (Omaha: University of Omaha and 
Work Projects Administration, 1941), p. II. 


sı Ibid. 
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The cases of old age relief were highest in 
those tracts in which the rate of mobility 
was highest among renters. They were low- 
est in those tracts in which the rate of mo- 
bility among the homeowners was highesż. 
Thus the conclusion was drawn that those 
who purchase homes also take care of their 
own old people, while among those who rent 
and move atout from one place to another, 
' many shift the responsibility of the care of 
their dependents to the county. 


CHILD DEPENDENCY 


There existed a close relationship be- 
tween dependency of children and mobility. 
In four-fifths of the tracts having the highest 
number of cases of dependent children, the 
rate of mobility was higher than the average 
rate for the city. In three-fourths of the 
tracts in which the greatest number of such 
cases was found, the rate of mobility among 
renters was exceedingly high. 

It was found that the greatest number of 
dependent children was found in the zones 
of transition, 60 per cent of the total Omaha 
cases being located in these areas. In the 
1927—29 study we found that the sections of 
the city having the highest percentage of de- 
pendency cases were also highly mobile 
areas. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


There was a high rate of delinquency 
among the Negro boys and girls. Although 
the Negroes constituted only 5.3 per cent of 
the total population in 1940, their percent- 
age of the total juvenile cases was 25.97. 

Delinquency is closely associated with the 
zones of transition, in which there was the 
highest rate of mobility. Forty-one per cent 


id 
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of the total number of delinquency cases oc- 
curred in these tracts. 

It was found that the delinquency rate 
was high in those tracts in which there were 
large numbers of foreign-born whites. De- 
linquency occurred in the interstitial areas. 

In the 1927-29 study we found that 34 
per cent of the families furnishing delin- | 
quents to the juvenile court changed their 

residence once or more per year. This was 
13.1 per cent more than the average mobili- 
ty rate for the city as a whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 7 
The processes of invasion and succession 
have been closely associated with both.hoti- 
zontal and vertical mobility within the city 
of Omaha. The highest rate of horizontal 
mobility was found in the older, deteriorated 
areas; but, as the invasion moved toward 
the fringe of the city, more families moved 
into dwellings which they owred, and thus 
the move was accompanied by a higher rate 
of vertical mobility. This ccndition con- 
tributed to greater stability, less child de- 
pendency, fewer cases of old aze relief, and 
less repeated juvenile delinquency. Cn the 
other hand, areas of high rates of horizontal 
mobility were areas of instability, unrest, 
dependency, and crime. Movements of occu- 
pational classes followed the same general 
pattern, but vertical mobility was more 
prominent’as the moves of the unskilled to 
the professional followed the gradient to- 
ward the better residential. area. However, 
the reverse was found in the shift of resi- 
dence of the occupational groups. The 
struggle for ascentlancy in, the vertical scale 
led to increased horizontal mobility. 
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FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF HOMEOWNERS 


LILLIAN COHEN | 


ABSTRACT 


Homeownership, for the most part, represents stability and security, both social and psychological, to 
the modern urban family and is a means of resisting the adverse effects of urbanization on family life. 
Evidence on.the stabilizing effect of homeownership is. presented through the analysis of the social char- 
acteristics of owner as compared with tenant families. 


We are a nation of homeowners, though 
perhaps more in terms of values than in ac- 
tuality.1 Homeownership as a-value is evi- 

enced by the sentimental associations and 
social position attached to it revealed by 
opinion surveys conducted before and after 
the depression of the thirties and near the 
termination of World War II,” by the po- 
sition of housing among the list of purchases 
_ for which consumers save,? and in the non- 
farm trend toward homeownership.‘ It per- 


1 Homeowner families are considered to be those 
who occupy a dwelling unit owned wholly or in 
part by the head of the family or by some related 
member of the family living in the dwelling unit. 
Homeowners thus include those families whose 
dwellings may be owned “free and clear” or may 
be encumbered up to g5—100 per cent of the value. 
However, in their own eyes and in the eyes of others 
both classes “own” their homes. 


2See, e.g, Coleman Woodbury, “Apartment 
House Increases and Attitudes toward Home 
Ownership,” Journal of Land ard Public Utility 
Economics, VII (August, 1931), 291—327; “The 
Urge To Own,” Architectural Forum, LXVII (No- 
vember, 1937), 370-78; “The Farum Study of the 
House Market”. (conducted by Crossley, Inc.), Sup- 
plement to Architectural Forum, September, 1945, 
PP. 3, 5. | 

8 In the study of liquid assets. conducted for the 
Federal Reserve System in rO4-, houses ranked 
highest among the purchases that people said they 
are saving for, with 17 per cent of the “spending 


units” saving “to purchase a house or other real 


estate” (see “National “Survey of Liquid Asset 
Holdings, Spending, and Saving” [conducted for 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System by the Division of Program Surveys, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, July, 1046], Part II, pp. 
I8—19). 

4The proportion of owner- to total-occupied 
units in nonfarm United States has increased from 
36.9 per cent in 1890 to almost 53 per cent in April, 
1947. | 
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sists despite the disillusionment of the thir- 
ties, when, from 1930 to 1936, there were 
one and one-half million nonfarm real estate 
foreclosures and another million homes were 
refinanced by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. It persists although the emotional 
security sought in homeownership is often 
ofiset by the consequent economic insecu- 
rity. 

Homeownership as a value has been 
molded by our social and cultural herit- 
age, by industry, and by government. 
Americans are a people with a strong rural 
heritage, and a sentiment for “roots in the 
soil.” The construction and durabie-goods 
industries, the real estate agent, lending 
institutions, and employers in general want 
homeowners. Our government has wanted 
homeownership, from the Founding Fathers 
to the Federal Housing Administration. 
According to the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership 
(1931): “Probably nothing creates greater 
stability in government than a wide distri- 
bution of property ownership on the part of 
the people interested in that government.’® 
The Federal Housing Administration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank system, and the 
more recent Veterans Administration hous- 
ing program have all been primarily home- 
ownership programs. ~ 

This study is designed to examine the 
popularly held assumptions on the stabi- 
lizing influence of homeownership and to 
analyze the relationship between homeown- 


5 The President's Conference on Home Euilding 
and Home Ownership, Vol. IV: Home Ownership, 
Income, and Types of Dwellings, ed. John Gries 
and James Ford (Washington: National Capital 
Press, 1932), p. 30. 
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ership and the social characteristics of the 
family.® ` 

A comparison of the social characteristics 
_ of owner and tenant families in the twenty- 
two largest metropolitan districts with a 
population of 500,000 or over, April, 1940, 
reveals that homeowner families are more 
inclined than are tenant families to have 
those characteristics which are generally re- 
garded as “stable.”? Homeowner heads of 
families are, in general, older, have a higher 
income, move about less, and are more often 
part of a “normal” family. Homeowner fam- 
ilies also include those who, for reasons of 
nativity and occupation, do not have the 
social attributes important for the achieve- 
ment of status and “social” security in our 
society, and so regard homeownership as 
a compensatory device for acquiring such 


status. Thus homeowners are more likely to. 


include a greater share of foreign-born white 
families, who believe that a “stake in the 
land” of the adopted country will provide 
a greater sense of belonging. And, in anv 
single rental-value group, homeowner heads 
of families are more likely to be engaged in 
physical production occupations than are 
tenant families and are less likely to be 
engaged _.in service occupations, professional 
or clerical. 

These findings are based on United States 
Census sample information (1940), on the 
social characteristics of owner and tenant 
families subclassified by contract or esti- 
mated rent.’ In stratifying by rent levels, 
it is assumed that rent, whether contract rent 
in the case. of tenant families or estimated 
rent for homeowner families, bears some re- 
lation to economic and social level. In addi- 
tion to the statistical data for the twenty-two 
largest metropolitan districts, the social 
characteristics of owner and tenant fami- 

6 This article is a condensation of chaps. i and i 
of “Factors Associated with Home Ownership in 
22 Metropolitan Districts, April 1940, from the 
Standpoint of the Social Characteristics of the 
Family and the Physical Characteristics of the 
Dwelling” (unpublished Ph.D, thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1948). 

T The study is limited to those social character- 


istics for which data are available in the 1940 
Census. 
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_lies are given for central city and suburban 


area for the five metropolitan districts 
whose central city has a population of over 
one million. 

In the very largest of the twenty-two met- 
ropolitan districts, like New York-—north- 
eastern New Jersey and Chicago, where land 
values in the central city often prohibit 
homeownership and flight to the suburbs 
is not always practicable, families, for the 
most part, cannot exercise chaice regarding 
homeownership or tenant occupancy. How- 
ever, this inability to exercise free choicg 
cannot be considered a serious limitation 
of the entire sample. Family characteristics 
are subclassified into eight different contract 
and estimated rent groups: for the highest 
group, the proportion of homeowner fami- 
lies for all metropolitan districts except New 
York and Chicago ranges from about 70 to 
85 per cent. In New York it is ro.y per cent; 
in Chicago, 47.9 per cent. 

The statistical data from the 1940 Census 
are presented as unweighted averages of 
medians or percentages for twenty-two met- 
ropolitan districts. Each metropolitan dis- 
trict is given equal weight. No extra weight, 


8 The analysis is based on data from the follow- 
ing volumes of the United States Census of 1940: 
Population and Housing; Families; Tenure and 
Rent; Population and Housing; Families; Income 
and Rent. The twenty-two metropolitan districts 
included in the study are: Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo-Niagara, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Hartford—~New Britain, Heuston, Kansas 
City (Missouri, Kansas), Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, New York— 
northeastern New Jersey, Philadelpaia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, St. Louis, San Frarcisco—Oakland, 
Scranton—Wilkes Barre, and Washington, D. C 


Ə Contract or estimated rent does not measure 
precisely the same thing as wage-and-salary income, 
a subclassification used in*addition to rental value 
for the eleven metropolitan districts of one million 
or more, since, for any given wage-and-~-salary-in- 
come group, contract rent in the case of tenant 
families is lower than estimated rent for owners. 
The wage-and-salary-income, category excludes 
those living on business profits or professional fees, 
thus eliminating many families at the top socio- 
economic levels. Furthermore, owners in all wage- 
and-salary-income groups have a greater propor- 
tion of families with three or more members in the 
labor force, many of whom may have contributed 
to family wage-and~salary Income. 
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for example, is given the New York-north- 
eastern New Jersey metropolitan district 
because it has a greater number of families. 


AGE OF FAMILY HEAD 


Heads of owner families are usually older 
than are heads of tenant families. The medi- 
ay age of the male homeowne> head of fam- 
ily for the twenty-two metropolitan districts 
is 49.8 years, the median age of the tenant 
Fead is 40.6 years, a difference of almost ten 


in almost every instance increases with in- 
creasing age for each rental-value group and 
with increasing rental value for each age 
group. The proportion of homeowners in the 
thirty-five to forty-four age group is 34.6 
per cent, in the seveniy-five-and-over age 
group it is 62.2 per cent, the highest pro- 
portion for any age grcup. Homeownership 
comes with. increasing age’ irrespective of 
rental-value level. 

Owners and tenants in the central city 


> TABLE 1* 


HOMEOWNER FAMILIES AS PEE CENT OF ALL FAMILIES BY AGE OF MALE HEAD OF FAMILY AND 
BY CONTRACT OR ESTIMATED RENT FOR 22 METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS (APRIL, 1940) 





AcE oF Mate HEAD or Fasary 


CONTRACT OR ESTIMATED 
MONTELY Rent 


75 and Over 


Under 25 25-34 35—44 5~54 55-64 65-74 

Under $ro........... 7.4 22.& 28.7 30.6 27.2 27.3 22.7 
$ro-$rg........268.. 4.4 12.6 17.0 25.0 31.8 33.I 43.4 
DOF ess viespi Bate 4.4 1225 24.4 35.7 45.4 55.1 60.3 

BOM a fi en Sa oo 10.4 19.0 34.4 43.6 57.0 63.8 re Ge | 

Po E s PEET E hate 16.2 29.5 47.0 57.9 64.0 68.9 "YT .4 

CO SO ewe ec Shoe ea 24.7 42.5 57.2 64.4 69.7 73.9 74.8 

6027462 Sia ces acd 29.9 53.7 60.8 69.0 75.0 77.4 81.5 

75 and over...... 34.6 68.3 74.4 76.3 8r.0 79.0 80.0 

OUR ocx vracnae: 7.3 18.3 34.6 46.7 53.5 57-9 62.2 


” 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940: Population and Housing: Families, Tenure 


and Rent, Table 9, pp. 47-54. 


years. While nearly two-thirds of the male 
heads of tenant families are under forty- 
five, little more than one-third among owner 
families are under forty-five. Owner heads 
of families are, on the avetage, older than 
tenants for every rent group, for every met- 
ropolitan district, and for central-city and 
suburban areas. « me 

It is to be expected that Lomeowners will 
be older than tenants. There is a cluster of 
factors associated wifh age which are also 
associated with homeownership; olcer fami- 
lies are less migratory, and homeownership 
increases as migration decreases. Income 


increases with age, and homeownership in- 


creases with income. 

Contrary to what is regarded as the typi- 
cal life-cycle of the family, with the male 
head and his wife giving up homeownership 
for an apartment hotel in old age, Table ır 
shows that the proportion of homeownership 


are older than suburban owners and tenants 
within each rental-value group. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER TWENTY-ONE 


In the middle- and high-rental value 
groups——$30.00 and above—homeowner 
families, for the most part, have a greater 
number of children than do tenant fami- 
lies.2° More tenant families are childless or 
have one child; more owner families have 
two, three, or four or more children.‘ The 
same trend is observed in the higher wage- 
and-salary-income levels. | 

Initially, homeownership is probably a 
selective process—selecting those families 

10 The $30.00 division does not represent a pre- 
judgment but is based on the level at which family 


characteristics of homeowners and tenants change 
substantially. 


12 The median is not used here, since it îs usually 
below x and thus does not differentiate among 
families with one, two, or three or more children. 
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who either have or want children. Further- 
more, families with children often prefer 
single-family houses, and few new single- 
family dwellings have been constructed to 
rent.1* It is only after single-family dwell- 
ings have gone through the “filtering” proz- 
ess—aiter both physical property depreci- 
ation and neighborhood obsolescence have 
occurred—that they are put on the rental 
market. 

At the lower rental-value levels tenant 
families appear to have more children than 
owner families, though the results are not 
-conclusive. A greater proportion of the own- 
er families are childless, a greater proportion 
of tenant families have one and two chil- 
dren, and at the four-or-more-children level 
owner families seem to have the edge slight- 
ly over tenant families. In terms of the me- 
dian, tenant families have a higher median 
number of children than do owners in the 
$10.00~-$39.00 rental-value groups. 

Tenants seem to have larger families at 
the lower rental-value levels despite the fact 
that (x) a greater proportion of tenant than 
of owner families in these low-rental-value 
groups live in multifamily structures, which 
have, in general, fewer rooms per dwelling 
unit and so would provide a less favorable 
environment for rearing children; (2) ten- 
ant households in single-family as well as in 


_. multifamily structures have a smaller medi- 


an number of rooms than do owner house- 
holds; (3) fewer families with a foreign- 
born head are tenants than are owners— 
foreign-born families have larger families, 
in general, than do families with a native- 
born head; and (4) tenant families in the 
low-rental-value levels have younger male 
heads than do owner families. If we may 
assume that tenant families have been in 
existence for a shorter period of time, then 
tenant families have had a shorter time in 
which to rear children. 


It must be remembered that the study, 


12 According to Colean, about 40 per cent of the 
approximately four million tenant-occupied non- 
farm units added during the thirties were used 
single-family houses transferred from owner-occu- 
pancy to rental status (Miles Colean, American 
Housing [New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 


1944], p%231). 
e 
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in determining medians and proportions for 
specified subgroups—e.g., tenant families, 
$30.00-$39.00 contract monthly rent-—does 
not provide social characteristics for indi- 
vidual families. The tenant families at the 
lower rental values who have larger fami- 
lies are not necessarily the same families 
who live in small multifamily structures or 
who have young male heads. In terms of 
another example, tenant families who make 
up a 15 per cent intercity or county migrant 
rate may or may not include the 5 per cent 
of male heads of families wha are single. e 

Both owner and tenant suburban families 
have more children than owner and tenant 
central-city families. 


RENT AND INCOME 


Homeowner families are more likely to 
have higher incomes, on the average, than 
are tenant families. Of those families earn- 
ing wages and salaries in 1¢39, 45.9 per 
cent of the owner families had incomes over 
$2,000.00, but only 26.3 per cent of the 
tenant families did. And, since both contract 
and estimated rent increases with a rise in 
family income, a larger proporzion of home- 
owners live in dwellings with higher rental 
values. 

Within each wage-and-salary-income 
group, homeowners live in a dwelling which 
is worth more in terms of th2 money the 
owners think it could bring in the rental 
market than. do tenants of the same income 
group. This relationship exists for each in- 
come group in practically all the twenty- 
two metropolitay districts. 

. Since “estimated rent” is nct cost of oc- 
cupancy to the owner as is contract rent to 
the tenant but repregents the respondent’s 
judgment as to what would be an equiva- 
lent rent if the dwelling unit were on the 
rental market, no determination can be 
made of the relation of actuali home pay- 
ments to income of owner, as compared with 
tenant families. 

If rent and not income is considered the 
fixed variable and if median income is de- 
termined for fixed rental groups, then, with- 
in the higher rental-value groups, tenants 
have a higher wage-and-salary ‘ncome than 


bu 
mianta n 


Maa nrin, 
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owners do. But within the lower rental- 
value groups owners have a higher wage- 
and-salary income than do tenants. Figure 1 
shows the two different sets of regression 
curves, according to whether median in- 
come is determined for different rental- 
value groups, or median rent for given in- 
come groups. i 

The difference in the set of curves accord- 
ing to whether income or rert is the fixed 
variable causes no logical difficulty. For the 
two curves to coincide, one would have to 
bê a perfect function of the cther. That is, 
any given income would match perfectly 
with a given rent in all cases, and there 
would be no rental distribution for a given 
income or any income distribution for a 
given rent, 

Further subclassification by tenure, wage- 
and-salary income, as well as by number of 
children or occupation, shows the following 
facts, in general: (1) For a given income 
group, contract or estimated rent declines 
as the number of children increases, both 
among owners and tenants. Evidently, fami- 
lies with more children must spend a large 
part of their income for other necessities 
at the expense of the home. (2) For a given 
income group, the size of contract or esti- 
mated rent follows Edward’s hierarchy of 
social-economic levels, among both owners 
and tenants. Professionals spend the most 
within a given income group; laborers, the 
least. Housing becomes for’ certain socio- 
economic groups not only a necessity but 
also an item of conspicuous consumption. 

These findings validate, earlier studies. 
Maurice Halbwachs, in 1913, concluded 
that the smaller the family, the larger the 


proportion of total expenditcres going for 


rent, basing the statement on study of 
household accounts of members of the Ger- 
man laboring class.4% Freidrich Lutge, in 
1930, considered that “the higher the social 
standing, the higher the relative expendi- 


13 Quoted in Faith Williams and Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Studies of Family Living in the United 
States and Other Countries: An Analysis of Mate- 
rial and Method (U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Pub. No. 223 [Washington: Government 
' Printing Office, 1935]), p. 319. 
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ture for housing.”14 And the results have 
also been confirmed by the study of family 
expenditures, of 1935-36, and by Jessica 
Peixotto in her Getting and Spending at the 
Professional Standard of Living. 


MARITAL STATUS OF THE FAMILY HEAD 


While the greatest proportion of owner 
as well as tenant families for all rental-value 
groups are “normal” families, this propor- 
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$50 cis income 





$2066 


$1006 
WAGE-AND-SALARY INCOME, 1939 


$3906 $4008 $5000 


Fic. 1.—Relation of rent to wage and salary 
income, for those families whose 1939 income from 
sources other than wage and salary amounted to 
no more than $50.00. For 22 metropolitan districts. 


tion is greater for owner than for tenant 
families for most of the rental-value inter- 
vals, with an average of 91.4 per cent of 
total owner families with male heads being 
normal families, and 89.3 per cent of tenant 
families,1® 

A greater proportion of tenant than of ` 
owner families is single-person, divorced, or 
separated. This is true for all rental-value 
groups. Widowed families, on the other 
hand, are more prevalent among owner 


14 Quoted in Carl C. Zimmerman, Consumption 
and Standards of Living (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1936), p. 173. 


15 “Normal families” in the 1940 Census are con- 
sidered to be families with a male head who is 
married and living with his wife in the same house- 
hold. 
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than among tenant families for all but the 
very lowest rental-value group. 


MIGRATION STATUS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 


It is to be expected that owner families, 
with an investment in a home, would be 
less migratory than tenant families. Tenarits 
migrate more than homeowners in all rental- 
value groups for the metropolitan district 
as a whole and for the central city and the 
suburb. The average migrant rate for all 
owner rental-value groups in all twenty-two 
metropolitan districts is 33.2 per cent; for 
all tenants it is 74.6 per cent. Thus, while 
only about one out of three owner heads of 
families moved from his place of residence 
in the five-year period 1935-40, three out 
of four tenant heads of families did so. 
Tenant families are more migratory than 
owners, with regard to both intra- and inter- 
city or county migration. 

Homeowner families include not mR 
those families possessing social character- 
istics indicative of stability but also these 
looking for stability, though not necessar- 
ily possessing the social characteristics de- 
_ noting stability. 


RACE AND NATIVITY 


Many immigrant families wanted home- 
ownership as their security against social, 
psychological and economic maladjustments 
in the new and strange urban community. 
Families with heads of foreign-born white 
nativity represent 28 per cent of total owrer 
families and only rọ per cent of tenant 
families. The desire for homeownership 
among the foreign-born is especially evi- 


dent among families in the lower and middle _ 


‘rental-value groups. In the $20.00-$29.90 
rental group, their proportion to total own- 
ers is 89.2 per cent greater than their pro- 
portion to total tenants; in the $75.00-and- 
over rental-value category, the proportion is 
only 12.4 per cent greater. 

‘Nonwhite families are more heavily rep- 
resented among tenants than among owners 
‘in all but the top rental-value groups. Even 
in these groups the greater proportion 
among owners is not conclusive, since their 
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numbers are so small. This greater repre-. 


sentation among tenant families for almost 


all rental groups is not necessarily because _ 


of a desire for tenant-occupancy. Ford cites 
homeownership among Negroes in New 
York City as a method of escape from 
crowding, rent exploitation, and the con- 
ditions of neglect and disrepair that widely 
characterize Harlem.1® However, a relative- 
ly small proportion of new private dwelling 
units has been built to sell to Negro own- 
ers in large metropolitan districts, and the 
greater difficulty in getting mortgage morty 
and the existence of covenants restrict their 
purchase of old homes in many areas of 
many large cities. It is too early to nreasure 
the effect of the recent Supr2me Court de- 
cision prohibiting the legal enforcement of 
restrictive covenants. 

Native white families repr2sent a greater 
proportion of tenants than of owners in 
these twenty-two largest metropolitan dis- 
tricts—68.5 per cent of total owner fami- 
lies and 70.5 per cent of totel tenant fami- 
lies. Their proportion of both total owner 
and total tenant families naturally increases 
with an increase in rental values, since 
native white families are more frequently 
found at higher rental-value levels than are 
families of other race or nativity. This in- 
crease in proportion, however, is greater 
among owners. In thé $20.00-$29.00 rental- 
value group the proportion cf native white 
families to total owners is 82.7 per cent as 
large as their proportion to total tenants; 
in the $7 5.00-and-over ren-al-value cate- 
gory. it is'ọ8 Per cent. 


OCCUPATION: OF THE EMPLOYED HEAD 
ae . OF THE FAMILY 


There appears to be a constant striving 
for homeownership among most of the blue- 
collar workers. Blue-collar, physical produc- 
tion workers, who do most of their work 
with their hands and are considered to be of 
lower socio-economic status than are white- 
collar service workers in Edward’s socio- 
economic classification, either represent a 


16 James Ford, Slums and Housing (Cambridge: 
Earvard University Press, 1936), I, 486. 
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greater proportion of homeowners than of 
tenants in all rental-value groups (as in the 
case of craftsmen) or show a trend toward 
a greater proportionate share of homeown- 
ership than of tenant occupancy in the high- 
er rental-value levels, as in the case of oper- 
atives and laborers. 

«Most of the service workers in the broad 
service category—the group that typically 
represents urbanism: the professionals, the 
clerical and sales workers, and even the pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials—do not re- 
ffect statistically the striving toward home- 
ownership evidenced among the physical 
production occupations. The professional 
and ¢lerical groups are a greater share of 
tenants than of owners in all except the very 
lowest and highest rental-value groups; the 
proprietors, managers, and officials, while 
representing a greater proportion of the 
owners in the lower rental-value groups, 
are a greater share of tenants in the higher 
rental-value categories. 


If the major Census occupation groups. 


are subclassified by wage-and-salary income 
instead of contract or estimated rent, the 
same trends that are described above are 
evident in each of the occupation groups. 

Though it is the blue-collar workers who 
appear to strive for homeownership in large 
metropolitan areas, it is the white-collar 
workers, on. the other hand, who appear to 
pay the. ‘highest rent in relation to. their 
income. `: 

The conclusion of this study i is that home- 
ownership, for the most part, represents sta- 
bility and securify——sociat and psychologi- 
cal—to the modern urban family and a 
means of resisting the city’s unfavorable 
influence upon family life. Evidence on the 
stability value of homeownership has been 
presented through the analysis of the social 
characteristics of owner as compared with 
tenant families. If homeownership repre- 
sents stability, it may be assumed that, in 
general, homeowner families will be those 
who either have stable family characteris- 
tics or are seeking them through homeown- 
ership as a compensatory device. 

No cause-and-effect relationship, but only 
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an association, is established between home- 
ownership and the social characteristics of 
the family. Homeownership may. be the 
cause, coincidence, or consequence of social 
or other factors. If we wanted to predict 
whether or not a family was a homeowner 
family, the independent variables would in- 
clude many others in addition to the social 
characteristics of the family. And, converse- 
ly, if we wanted to predict whether a family 
had certain stable social characteristics, the 
independent variables would include many 
factors in addition to homeownership. 

“Homeownership” is not a concise term. 
Owned homes, for example, are predomi- 
nantly single-family structures, and it may 
be the latter, whether owner- or tenant- 
occupied, that are associated with stable 
family relationships. Statistics on social . 
characteristics of the family are not avail- 
able by type of structure. 

There is a close association between ' 
homeownership and age of family head. 
Homeownership increases at all rental-value 


levels with an increase in age of head. Other 


x 


family characteristics indicative of stability 
may be associated not so much with home- 
ownership as with the age of the family 
head. Homeowners, for example, are less 
migrant, but.so are older people. 

The proportion of homeowners varies in 
the twenty-two metropolitan districts from 
45.7 per cent in Minneapolis-St. Paul to 
23.1 per cent in New York-northeastern 
New Jersey. Any attempt at finding the pre- 
cise reasons for the variation in homeowner- 
ship among families and among metropoli- 
tan districts would involve an extensive 
study of the social-psychological structure 
of the family and its members, effective de- 
mand in the area, building practices and 
profit motives of the builders, local tradition 
with regard to homeownership, size of met- 
ropolitan district, rate of growth of the dis- 
trict, size of real estate taxes, economic ac- 
tivity, kind of transit system, as well as 
social characteristics of the families. This 
study has considered only the last of these 
factors. 
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MARRIAGE PREDICTION IN THE POLISH PEASANT 


JOHN L. THOMAS 


ABSTRACT ° 


Recent research does not bear out the prediction made by the authors of The Polish Peasant o? great 
marital instability among the American Poles. It is suggested that their predictions failed to achieve 
greater accuracy because they did not seek statistical verification of the representativeness of their data 
where this was possible. Further, they oversimplified reality by not recognizing the manifold “values” 


forming an “attitude.” 


Finally, they did not fully consider the possibility of a conflict of “attitudes,” 


resulting in an ambivalence which rendered prediction in certain areas of conduct well-nigh impossible. e 


If prediction be taken as one of the chief 
goals of social science, then it would seem 
to be of prime importance to-evaluate a 
particular methodological approach net 
only on the grounds of logical consistency 


’ put also on the results achieved. Not that 


the accuracy of a prediction in a particular 
instance will of itself prove or disprove the 
validity of the approach; rather, it will have 
to be shown that the prediction, accurate 
or otherwise, is consequent upon the valid 
application of the methodological approach 
to a particular social phenomenon. In a 
given instance, therefore, if subsequent facts 
do not bear out the prediction, two ques- 
tions may be asked. First, Was the predic- 
tion invalid because the methodological ap- 
proach employed was not validly applied? 
If this is true, then we can learn little about 
the usefulness of the methodology from 
the study. Second, Was the prediction in- 
valid because the “inethodological position 


_ assumed by the scientist was in itself defec- 


tive? If such is the case, then we must 
try to ascertain the possible source of 
the error. 

A case in point is the prediction con- 
cérning the breakdown of monogamous 
marriage among the Polish peasants in 
America, as found in Thomas and Znani- 
ecki’s monumental work.1 They summarize 
their study of the conjugal relations exist- 
ing among Polish-Americans as follows: 


1 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), I, 1751-52. (All references 
are to this edition.) 

e 


“Thus, in general the marriage sieoation 
among the American Poles looks quite hope- 
less when judged by the standards of the 
permanent and exclusive conjugal bond. 
Numerous causes contribute to the progres- 
sive dissolution of the monozamous mar- 
riage-group, and there are no important and 
general reconstructive factors.” 
If in 1920, at the conclrsion of this 
study, there was present, on the one hand, 
“progressive dissomtion of the monog- 
amous marriage-group” and, on the other, 
“no important and general reconstructive 
factors,” one would expect to find relatively 
greater marital disintegratior among the 
American Poles today. This is especially 
true if we consider that Thomas and Zna- 
niecki specifically discount any of the forces 


which might fortify the conjugal bond. ` 


They point out that, as a result of the 
breakup of the wider family institution 
found in Poland, “marriage almost ceases 
to be a social institution, anc the old so- 
cially sanctioned*attitudes upon which the 
strength and permanence of the conjugal 
bonds were based lose most of their prac- 
tical influence.” Hence, for American Poles, 
“marriage rests almost exclusively upon the 
temperamental attitudes of the individuals, 
not upon their obedience to social rules.” 
And the authors produce documents alleged- 
ly showing that “none of these attitudes is 
sufficient to form a permanent basis for the 
family.’ 

Further, the immigrant will find great 


2 Ibid., p. 1704. 
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difficulty in substituting new social ideals 
and norms for the crumbling old institu- 
tional foundations of family life. The ab- 
stract principle of duty has, according to 
Thomas and Znaniecki, little practical in- 
fluence on the Polish immigrant. Love as a 
cultural product demanding exclusive at- 
tachment to one individual is also exceed- 
ingly rare among the peasants. Economic 
ideals, although they demand a certain 
amount of stability, do not guarantee the 
unity of the conjugal bond. Finally, social 
Progress and the desire for prominence, al- 
though they can operate as positive moral 
forces, affect only a minority and are ap- 
preciable only when the parents have passed 
the “stormy period” of ycuth. For these 
reasons “the moral status of the average 
Polish-American individual or marriage- 


group in matters of conjugal life can be thus . 


briefly characterized as that of a very un- 
stable balance of temperamental attitudes 
and personal habits, which determine 
whether the traditional social schematiza- 
tion—now almost reduced to a mere form— 
will be preserved or not.’ 

Considered in the light of the above pre- 
dictions, the future of the Polish-American 
family in 1920 looked gloomy indeed. And 
yet the last three decades do not seem to 
have borne out the contentions of the writ- 
ers. In the first place, it must be admitted 
that the Polish-American population today 
is not generally considered less monogamous 
than the average run of Americans. In fact, 
from what evidence is obtainable, it may 
be inferred that the conjugal bond is much 
more stable among them than among almost 
any other comparable group. 

Although it would be difficult to obtain 
information on the total number of Polish- 
Americans in this country, the census re- 
- ports do supply informatior: on the number 
of foreign-born Poles. According to the 
1940 census for Chicago, of the 672,705 
foreign-born whites in the city, 17.1 per 
cent were Poles.* This is the largest foreign- 
born white group in the city. N evertheless, 


3 Ibid., p. 1706. 
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the Poles do not appear in relatively large 
numbers in the domestic relations courts of 
the city, although, according to the predic- 
tions of Thomas and Znaniecki, that is to 
be expected. 

Further, if we assume with the authors 


that the majority of Poles in this country 


keep some connection with the church, sta- 
tistics gathered on Polish-American Cath- 
olics should be of some help in discovering 
the state of monogamous marriage among 
them. The findings of a study on marriage 
conditions in the dioceses of the Great Lakes 
region are very enlightening. Statistics have 
been gathered on about three hundred par- 
ishes, a considerable number of which are 
Polish. The data on separation and divorce 
indicate that the conjugal bond is more 
stable among the Polish-Americans than 
among other American Catholics. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile this evidence with Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s predictions. 

Finally, a study of the records of the Sep- 
aration Court of the Chancery Office for 
the Chicago Archdiocese indicates no rela- 
tively great demoralization among the 
Polish-American Catholics of the diocese. 


` Separation cases involving those of Irish 


and German descent greatly outnumber the 
cases involving those of Polish descent.® 
Further, in the factors alleged for the break- 
down of marriage, it was discovered that the 
Poles had the lowest percentage in which 
adultery was alleged as the main factor in 
the disruption of the union.” This evidence: 
seems to indicate no widespread demoraliza- 
tion among the American Catholic Poles in 
the very region from which the authors drew 
much of the data for their predictions. 


4 U.S, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: Population, Second Series: Char- 
acteristics of the Population of Illinois (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1942), pp. 146 ff. 

5 This study has not been completed, and the 
evidence uncovered to date is advanced only as an 
indicatior. of what the total picture may be. 

6 John L. Thomas, “Some of the Factors In- 
volved in the Breakdown of Catholic Marriage” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, department of so- 
ciology, University of Chicago, 1949), D. 77. 
` TIbid., pp. 136-37. 
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In the light -of this evidence we are 
tempted to ask why the predictions of the 
authors failed to materialize. Others have 
questioned the defensibility of applying tc 
society in general conclusions which are 
based on the study of Polish peasants. 
Blumer has questioned whether the theoreti- 
cal conceptions in this work are really de- 
rived from the material at all, contending 
that they have no essential dependence on 
the documents employed. In his pene- 
trating analysis he goes further and ques- 
tions “both the logical and methodological 
adequacy of the concepts of ‘attitude’ and 
‘value.’ ” Yet these concepts are basic tc 
the methodological formula designed by the 
authors to yield “laws of social becoming.” 

In his comment on Blumer’s Appraisal, 
W. I. Thomas admitted that “the concrete 
_ materials of the volume are not adequately 
correlated with the methodological scheme.” 
However, he went on to explain: 


- I approve our separation of attitudes and 
values, or psychological sets and tendencies to 
act, on the one hand, and the external stimuli 
to action on the other, and of our generel de- 
scription of the interaction of these factors, 
but I think we went too far in our confident 
assumption that we shall be able to lay bare 
the complete and invariable nature of this inter- 
action and thus determine the laws of “social 
becoming.”1° 


Since human material is never stable, he 
concludes, “we should therefore not speak 
of social Jaws but seek to establish high de- 
grees of probability in the interaction of 
attitudes and values.” 

It would seem that the authors did not 
achieve “high degrees of probability” with 
regard to Polish-American marriage values 
and attitudes. Perhaps the most obvious 
reason for their failure was that they did 


8 Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Lnaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America” (“Critiques of Research in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Vol. I [New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946]), p. 70. 

9 Ibid., p. 71. 

10 Ibid., p. 83. 

11 Ibid., p. 84. 


not associate statistical methods and con- 
trols in their use of documents. Although 
admitting this defect. Thomas justified his 
position as follows: “This would have been 
difficult in view of the character of the 
materials, which for the most part were 
found ready made and were not svstemati- 
cally prepared.’ 

This is quite true with regard to the use 
of letters and, perhaps, of life-histores. 
However, in studying the breakdown of the 


conjugal relation in Polish-American fami- — 


lies, they employed for the most part mate 
rials supplied by the Legal Aid Society in 
the city of Chicago.1* Some attempt should 
have been made to ascertain just how rep- 
resentative of the Polish-American popula- 
tion as a whole were the cases which they 
studied. Since there is no indication that 
this was done, one questions the defensibil- 
-ity of using the term “average” Polish- 
American when meking generalizations 
based on selected cases. 

Prescinding from this admitted defect in 
their approach to the problem of social 
change, let us consider the cor:ceptual for- 
mula which was basic to their interpretation 
of change in the conjugal relations of the 
Polish peasant in America. The authors 
quite rightly contend that, in treating the 
problem of social change, both the objec- 
tive factors, which they have chosen to call 
“values,” and the subjective factors, which 
they have named “attitudes,” must be 
taken into consideration. Feeling that the 
subjective factors had been too much neg- 
lected, Thomas and Znaniecki insisted that 
the attitudes of the recipfent human agent 
must be ascertained, since recipients did not 
react uniformly to the same objective fac- 
tor, as in the natura.’ sciences, but differ- 
ently. at different times because of their dif- 
ferent attitudes. No one will quarrel over 
their insistence on the old scholastic adage: 
“Quidquid recipitur, ad modur recipientis 
recipitur.” The problem, however, lies not 
only in ascertaining the attitudes of the re- 


12 bìd., p. 86. 
13 Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., IL, 1653. 
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cipient and how they change but primarily 
in judging the relative motivating force of 
conflicting attitudes in the same agent. It 
would seem that the assumption that one 
attitude simply replaces another attitude in 
the agent when the social values change is 
far too simple an explanation of reality. 
The problem is basically one of the conflict 
of attitudes and the discernment of their 
motivating force. Further, there is the prob- 
lem of two or more social values calling 
forth the same attitude in the same agent. 
Thus, if one social value is removed, it is 
not necessary to postulate a change in atti- 
tude, since the second social value then be- 
comes operative and the individual will act 


in the same way as before in a given situ- ` 


ation. Failure to see that attitudes can be 
enforced by various sets of values operating 
at different levels of consciousness can lead 
to serious misinterpretation of social phe- 
nomena. For example, the authors state that 
“sexual indulgence as such has no meaning 
of ‘wickedness’ attached to it; only its bear- 
ing on the family system made it condemn- 
able or contemptible.”14 This statement 
seems a bit naive, since their experience in 
dealing with the “average” Polish-American 
must have acquainted them with the fact 
that the “average” Polish-American felt 
seriously obliged to admit his sexual in- 
dulgences in confession in order to obtain 
peace of soul. Further inquiry would have 
shown them that the feeling of guilt arose 
not only from committing an act which the 
community judged “condemnable or con- 
temptible” but from an attitude, based on 
a value, that thi$ act was sinful or wicked. 

In other words, two social values were 
operative: the sanction of the community 
and the sanction of religion. In peasant life, 
within the close-knit family and community 
structure of the primitive group, it is pos- 
sible that the sanction of the community 
was uppermost in forming the attitude of 
the individual. At the same time, however, 
the sanction of religion was operating, since 


_ it would be otherwise impossible to explain 


14 Ibid., pp. 1738—39. 
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the delinquent’s recourse to confession in 
the primitive peasant society. When the in- 
dividual migrates and the sanction of the 
kinship and community group becomes 
weakened, the other value—namely, the 
sanction of religion—comes to the fore and 
enforces the attitude. It is obvious that the 
force of the religious sanction may be 
weakened in the process of migration, since 
the immigrant may be forced to live under 
circumstances which seriously threaten his 
moral life. In addition, there may be a 
period of transition during which the immi- 
grant is cut off from active contact with his 
church, a fact that can lead to a still further 
weakening of the religious sanction. But, 
as the authors point out, Polish immigrants 
are quick to establish a parish wherever 
possible,?® 

It would seem that Thomas and Zna- 
niecki were too much impressed by the state 
of temporary disorganization consequent 
upon settlement in a new country. More spe- 
cifically, since their general theory led them 
to expect a weakening of the conjugal bond, 
they found it easy to accept the cases of 
marital disintegration appearing in the rec- 
ords of the Legal Aid Society as typical. 
Their reasoning was as follows: The dis- 
organization of the Polish peasant in Amer- 
ica is due to the decay of the large-family 
system, to the weakness of the Polish-Amer- 
ican community, and to the novelty of 
American legal standards. They maintained 
that the marriage group had formerly been 
held together not through the personal re- 
sponsibility of the individuals involved but 
rather by the power of the large family 
(kinship group) and the larger community 
(church and state). In America the sanc- 
tions oi the large family and community 
were greatly weakened, and, since the indi- 
vidual was not accustomed to taking the 
personal responsibility for maintaining the 
conjugal bond intact, great demoralization 
was to be expected. In other words, with 
the increase of individualism among the 


15 Ibid., pp. 2099-2133. 
16 bic., pp. 1511—74. 
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immigrants and the lessening of external 
family and community sanctions, marriage 
ceased to be a social institution, and its 
stability rested on the none-too-stable tem- 
peramental attitudes of the individuals. ™ 

As we have pointed out, the authors have 
taken a far too simple view of the subjec- 
tive factors in human action. Their theory 
seems unable to treat in an adequate way 
the absolute strength of a given attitude, 
the possibility of a conflict between atti- 
‘ tudes, and the obvious fact that an attitude 
may be enforced by different values at the 


same time. For instance, they state that the 


relations between husband and wife were 
defined in a certain way-by the large family 
and community in Poland. Impelled by 
their desire for recognition, individuals ac- 
cepted this traditional definition. In the 
absence of the larger groups, this desire nc 
longer operates effectively, and the indi- 
vidual follows the traditional definition only 
if it conforms to his natural tendencies and 
habits. This is true because “there is nc 
social prestige behind this definition and na 
higher motive which would induce the indi- 
vidual to accept and maintain it when it 
-disagrees with his temperament and 
habits.”18 This is to say that they do not 
consider the possibility that the traditional 
definition was also sanctioned by the reli- 
. gion of the individual, so that, when the 
one sanction became ineffective, the other 
became operative. 

The inability to take into account the 
subjective aspect of religion and its 
strength in shaping the attitudes of the in- 
dividual is one of the great weaknesses of 
their approach. They seem to have been 
satisfied with considering religion as an ex- 
- ternal institution which exerts pressure in 
much the same way as does any other. This 
. does not seem to square with reality. They 


` gtate-that abortion is considered “shame- 


ful—probably because resorted to mostly 
by unmarried girls,” forgetting the very real 
“ subjective effect of the strong religious pro- 
hibition upon the individual’? Further, 
they maintain that, as a check on sexual 


17 Ibid. pp. 1703-6. 
18 Ibid., p. 4706. 
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tendencies, religion “never had any par- 
ticular influence.”?? This generalization 
would find little support among social scien- 
tists today; for, no matter what objective 
validity one may grant to a particular re- 
ligion or religious teaching, there can be 
little doubt of the powerful influence ex- 
erted by them throughout life. The inabib 
ity of the authors to grasp the subjective 
effect of religious beliefs upon the Poksh 
peasant is all the more amazing because 
they must have been fully aware of the 
brutal persecutions which he endured dow 
through history in order to maintain his 
beliefs intact. ae 
It is possible that this failure to grasp the 
subjective effect of religious belief on the 
individual accounts for a certain miscon- 
ception of the role of the parish in the im- 
migrant’s life. The authors are correct in 
calling the parish the “most important 
Polish-American institution” and in point- 
ing out that “the Polish-American parish is 
much more than a religious association for 
common worship under the leadership of a 
priest.”*2 However, they betray their in- 
ability to take into account tke subjective 
aspect of religion and its strength in shap- 
ing the attitudes of the individual by in- 
sisting on the merely external control which 
the parish as an institution is able to exert; 
for, considered in this way, the parish is 
“simply the old primary community, reor- 
ganized and concentrated.” Hence, since it 
is obvious that the Polish-American parish 


“does not control the life of its members as _ 


efficiently as did,the old community,” the 
authors concluded that it would not be 
powerful enough to overcome the disinte- 
grating forces undermjning the institution 
of marriage.”” 

In the light of the preceding analysis the 
following conclusions about the work of 
Thomas and Znaniecki would seem to be 
permissible. First, they failed in their pre- 
diction about the future marital condition 
of the Polish-American because they as- 


19 bid., p. 1516. 
20 Ibid., p. 1738. 
21 bid., p. 1523. 
22 Ibid. p. 1524. 
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sumed certain laws of social change which 
led them to accept the cases in the records 
of the Legal Aid Society as typical, without 
seeking statistical verification of their rep- 
resentativeness. Second, although they 
rightly insisted on the necessity of consid- 
ering the subjective factors in social change, 
they oversimplified reality by not recogniz- 
ing the manifold “values” forming an “atti- 
tude” and by underestimating the possibil- 
ity of a conflict of “attitudes” resulting in 
- an ambivalence which rendered prediction 
Well-nigh impossible. With his usual discern- 
ment, Blumer succinctly summarizes this 
point in the form of a dilemma: “On the 
one hand, an inescapable need of including 


the subjective element of human experience, 


but, on the other hand, an enormous, and so 
far, unsurmounted, difficulty in securing de- 
vices that will catch this element of human 
experience in the way that is customary for 


23 Blumer, op. cit., D. 111. 
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usable data in ordinary scientiñc procedure 
in other fields.”?? 

The contribution to the social sciences of 
this monumental work has been manifold 
and is recognized by all. Unfortunately, 
some of the methodological concepts ad- 
vanced by the authors have been adopted 
uncritically by others, with no great advan- 
tage to the social sciences. This critical 
analysis of one of their predictions indi- 
cates where further work must be centered 
if a better understanding of social change 
is to be attained. The uncritical accumula- 
tion of statistical data on attitudes can only 
produce a pseudo-scientific knowledge of 
social life. Research methods must be fash- 
ioned to get at the deep, inner core of 
the human person, so that the wellsprings 
of action are laid bare. Only then will re- 
search yield knowledge which can be used 
for the control of social life. 


St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI © 


I fully agree with Professor Thomas that the 
invalidation of our prediction concerning con- 
jugal relations among American Poles is due to 


the defectiveness of our methodological ap-. 


proach. I would define these defects somewhat 
differently, however. 

Every scientific prediction of future facts 
can claim only conditional validity. The facts 
will occur as predicted, ¿f certain conditions are 
fulfilled and if no unexpected influences inter- 
fere with their occurrence. The scientist who 
makes the predictign must know these condi- 
tions and be aware of the possibility of inter- 
fering influences. 

Now our prediction af the progressive disso- 
lution of monogamous conjugal relations among 
American Poles was based on a comparative 
study of only those cases in which dissolution 
did occur. It should, therefore, have been ex- 
plicitly limited to-future conjugal relations 
which functioned under conditions similar to 
those which we studied. Our error was not due 
to failure to use statistical methods but to in- 
adequate application of case-study methods. 
The cases derived from the records of the Legal 
Aid Society were typical of a certain class of 


conjugal relations, but obviously not of that 
class which consistently conformed with the 
cultural patterns of permanent monogamy. 
We failed to investigate thoroughly and com- 
paratively conjugal relations typical of the 
latter class, because of our theory that the ex- 
istence of such relations among Polish peasants 
was entirely dependent on the large-family sys- 
tem and on rural community control. We are 
not the only ones who have committed such an 
error. Students of American families have de- 
voted at least ten times as much research to” 
“abnormal” and “subnormal’ families as to- 
“normal” families, on the implicit or explicit 
assumption that the American family is be- 
coming progressively disorganized because of 
some specific changes in the structure of Amer- 
ican society. 

If we had thoroughly studied Polish conjugal 
relations which conformed with the pattern of 
monogamy, we might have discovered and cor- 
rected the other error which Professor Thomas 
points out: that of underestimating the in- 
fluence of religion. This error was probably due 
to an inadequate study of religious groups in 
Poland. Among the changes which were going 
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on in Polish peasart life and culture a decrecse 
in the influence of religion was noticeable, and 
this has continued as Chalasifiski established in 
1937 in his four-vclume study of Polish youth 
in rural communities. But we either overesti-' 
mated the importance of this process or under- 
estimated the effectiveness of the church’s ef- 
forts to counteract it. In any case, however, we 
could not have predicted thirty years ago the 
persistent influence of religious ideologies upon 
the social conduct of American Poles, as meés- 
ured by later statistical surveys; for this in- 
fluence was due to the fact that, contrary to all 
expectations, partial Americanization of tae 
young generation was accompanied by an in- 
creasing, rather than by a decreasing, social 
integration of Polish-American communitiss 
and the growing active participation of inci- 
viduals in community life, while in the pri- 
mary education of the young religion remained 
dominant. 

Professor Thomas is right when he ascribes 
the deficiencies of The Polish Peasant to over- 
simplification of the heuristic conceptual fram2- 
work, which—as Blumer showed—proved in- 
adequate for drawing inductive conclusions 
from empirical data. This deficiency is under- 
standable when we consider the origin of this 
framework. When W. I. Thomas, who was pn- 
marily interested in the human individual, be- 
gan in about 1907 to use the concept of “atti- 
tude,” the main heuristic significance of tke 
concept was that it eliminated dogmatic natural- 
istic explanations of individual conduct in 
terms of biological “instincts,” innate “drives,” 
etc. An attitude was culturally conditioned and 
could be understood only with reference to the 
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culture in which the individual participated; 
and this is the approach which Thomas used in 
his ethnological and biographiral studies. On 
the other hand, I was interested primarily in 
the history and theory of culture and, about 
1909, began to develop a conception of values 
as objective components of culture, irreducible 
to any combinations of natural objects plus 
psychological “feelings” or “volitions.” I Had 
already published two books expounding and 
applying this conception (The Problem of 
Values in Philosophy {1910} and Humanism 
and Knowledge [1912], both in Polish). When 
we began to collaborate, it was obvious tft 
our two conceptions were mutually supplemen- 
tary, and it seemed a simple task to synthesize 
them. The synthesis was defective becausé it 
still maintained the age-old dualism of “sub- 
jective” and “objective” elements-of human 
experience, which, though usefu. in natural sci- 
ences, is of little value in studying cultural phe- 
nomena. We failed to realize that only by in- 
vestigating actions can this dualism be over- 
come. Later psychological studies of attitudes 
have shown that it is impossible to predict ex- 
actly future actions from attitudes, while his- 
torical studies of values have shown that. it is 
impossible to generalize exactly about values 
in abstraction from the actions, individual or 
collective, in which they are used. Neverthe- 
less, I still think that our attempt to apply this 
oversimplified general theory to the vast com- 
plexity of empirical phenomena included in our 
work was worth while: a defective theory is 
scientifically more useful than nc theory. 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINoIs 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A study of Robert E. Park is being under- 
taken by Theodore K. Noss, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, New York. Dr. Noss will 
weltome reminiscences, notes of classroom 
lectures, experiences with Dr. Park, letters 
and anecdotes from former students, associ- 
ates, and friends. Credit will be given or 
withhe:d as desired. 


“Vaner V. Tangborn, Guthrie, Minnesota, 
a farmer who takes an active interest in the 
co-operative movement, is interested for his 
own information in getting in touch with 
social scientists who have made studies of 
problems and tactics in the organizing and 
promoting of co-operatives. 


The American Genetic Association.—The 
association announces a prize of $1,000 for 
the best essay written during 1950 in partial 
answer to the question: “Who marries 
whom, and why?” The purpose of this con- 
test is to develop criteria for recognizing the 
nongecgraphic factors which to a significant 
extent limit marriage choices. Prizes totaling 
$2,000 are offered, the first being $1,000. 
The centest closes February 28, r951. The 
competition is open to all qualified students 
and specialists in this field. For additional 
information write the American Genetic As- 
_ sociation, 1507 M pier N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. ° 


American Occupational Tkerapy Associa- 
tion:—The annual congention will be held in 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, October 16- 
20, 1950, at the Colorado Hotel. Medical 
authorities will present new developments 
and their application to occupational ther- 


apy. 


The American Sociological Society.—In an 
attempt to encourage original research on 
the effects of modern media of communica- 
tion on the people and institutions of the 
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United States, the American Sociological 
Society will present the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation Radio-Television Award to the 
individual or group contributing the best 
piece of research on the effects of radio and/ 
or television on American society. Presenta- 
tion of the award, a $1,000 United States 
government bond, the gift of the Founda- 
tion, will be made at the society’s annual 
convention, which will be held in September 
in Denver, Colorado. 

The contest will be open to social scien- 
tists here and abroad. Any individual or 
group wishing to compete for the award 
must submit in duplicate a report on the re- 
search on or before July 1, 1950. Any re- 
search study completed during 1948, 1949, 
or the first half of 1950 will be eligible for 
consideration. Both published and unpub- 
lished studies may be submitted. Research 
not fully completed but for which a pre- 
liminary report is available may be submit- 
ted. Research studies will be judged on the 
basis of the competence with which they 
have been designed and carried out, their 
implications for social policy and social ac- 
tion, and the significance of their findings. 

All reports should be submitted as far in 
advance of the closing date as possible to the 
chairman of the committee of judges, Clyde 
W. Hart, National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, 4901 S. Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Ti- 
nois. Inquiries for further information 
should be sent to Mr. Hart or to Matilda 
White Riley, executive officer of the Ameri- 
can Sociclogical Society, 427 West One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth Street, New York 
27, New York. 

The committee of judges was appointed 
by the executive committee of the American 
Sociological Society, and consists of Clyde . 
W. Hart, director of the National Opinion 
Research Center; Bernard Berelson, chair- 
man of committee on communication, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Carl Hovland, professor 
of psychology, Yale University; Robert K.. 
Merton, professor of sociology, Columbia 
University; Edward Suchman, assistant di- 
rector for the social sciences, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Leland De Vinney, assistant directcr 
of the social science division, Rockefeller 
Foundation; and Theodore Newcomb, pre- 
fessor of sociology and psychology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Mary Baldwin College-—The college has 
received an anonymous gift of $1,000 in 
memory of the lete Dr. George Herbert 
Betts, for many years director of research in 
` the school of education at Northwestern 
University, a leader in religious educaton 
and author of many well-known books in the 
fields of education and psychology. It will bê 
used to augment a collection of books on 


sociology previously presented to the colleg3. 


by Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Grafton in 
memory of Dr. Betts. Dr. Grafton, professor 
of sociology at the college, was among th2 
last students in religious education to stud’ 
at Northwestern under Dr. Betts before his 
death in 1934. 


University of Bridgeport-—Joseph S. 
Roucek is giving a graduate course in the 
spring semester at the New School for Social 
Research. 


University of California, Los Angeles-—A 
number of graduate teaching assistantships 
carrying a stipend of $1,200 will be available 
for the academic year 1950-51. Applications 
should be addressed-to the chairman of the 
department of anthropology and sociology. 

Donald Cressey, of Indiana University, 
has joined the department of anthropology 
and sociology as instructor in sociology. He 
is teaching courses on criminology anc 
penology. 

Ralph L. Beals has been elected president 
of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 

Robert K. Merton, professor of sociology 
at Columbia, and David Stout, associate 
professor of anthropology at the University 
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ganizations of southern California. 


of Iowa, will join the department for the 
summer session of 1950. 
Scott Allen Greer, a graduate student in 


the department, has been awarded 2 Sig- 


mund Livingston Memorial Fellowship by 
the Anti-defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
He will do research on the participation and 
exclusion of minority groups ir. the labor oft- 


University of Denver-—A nonprofit tour 
is announced for the study of marriage and 
family life in Europe. Countries to be visited 
during the five weeks’ tour include England 
(marriage counseling, family aids), Holland 
(nursery schools, medical care), Denmark 
(cottage plan for old age), Sweden (family 
housing, social services), and France (inter- 
national family headquarters, child care). 

The tour costs $978 and will be from July 
7 to August 25. It is sponsored by the de- 
partments of international relations and so- 
ciology and is under the leadership of Dr. 
Eugene P. Link, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, and Mrs. Lick. It is under 
the auspices of Columbia University World 
Studytours. For information communicate 
with Dr. Goodwin Watson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Drew University —In Februery David M. 
Fulcomer left the department of sociology 
which he joined in 1938 and Fis chairman- 
ship of the division of social studies to take 
the position of professor of family sociology 
in the department of econom:cs and soci- 
ology of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa: 


Fisk University —The department of so- 
cial sciences, under the directicn of Preston 
Valien, chairman, completed a housing sur- 
vey of Nashville this summer which was 
used by the Nashville Housing Authority as 
a basis for its request for additional public 
housing under the Federal Housing Act of 
1949. Favorable reactions to the survey re- 
sulted in the allocation of 2,100 public hous- 
ing units to the city last August. This survey 
has been published by the Nashville Hous- 
ing Authority. 


he 
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Dr. Valien has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Gordon Browning of Tennessee as a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. He is 
also serving as research consultant on a sur- 
vey of Jackson County, Florida. . 

During the summer, Reginald Barrett, 
visiting lecturer in sociology, acted as con- 
sultant to UNESCO in the reorganization of 
its*major pilot project in the Marbial Val- 
ley, Haiti. 

Donald Wyatt, assistant professor of so- 
Ciology, has left for France to do secondary 
research on the peoples of French Morocco 
with specialists at the University of Paris 
and the French Committee on Islamic 
Studies. Mr. Wyatt is a recipient of a Ful- 
bright award for 1949-50. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka, associate professor of 
sociology, is on leave for one year at the 
University of Michigan, where he will offer 
a course on the analysis of social change in 
modern Japan. 

Inez Adams, who recently completed her 
work for the doctorate at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is joining the faculty for the second 
semester as lecturer in anthropology. Miss 
Adams replaces Kenneth Little, who has re- 
turned to the London School of Economics. 

Johnnie Ruth Clarke has been appointed 
research and administrative assistant in the 
department. She was formerly head of the 
social science division of Bethune-Cookman 
College. 

The Sigmund Livingston Fellowship, 
given by the Anti-defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith for research in the field of mi- 
nority group relations, has been awarded to 
Edna Cooper Masuoka for the year 1949-50. 

Arthur L. Johnson, who received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Atlanta University, has 
been appointed research fellow in the de- 


` partment for 1949-50. 


Gladys Churchwell and Stanley H. Smith 


- have assistantships in the race relations de- 


partment of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Fisk University. 

The Alpha Chapter of Tennessee of the 
National Honorary Sociological Fraternity 
recently initiated. fifteen students, John 


Hope Franklin, professor of history at How- 
ard University and author of From Slavery 
to Freedom, was the guest speaker at the 
banquet following the initiation ceremony. 

The department has several research fel- 
lowships and graduate scholarships for the 
academic year 1950-51. The research fellow- 
ships pay up to $1,000 for the academic year 
and usually require the applicant to possess 
the Master’s degree. The scholarships vary 
in amount from part-time tuition to slightly 
more than the full tuition and are for per- 
sons desiring to work for the Master’s de- 
gree. Further details can be obtained from 
Preston’ Valien, chairman, department of 
social sciences, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Fourteenth International Congress of Soci- 
ology.-The Fourteenth International Con- 
gress of Sociology, held, as the previous 
ones, under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Sociology with headquarters at 
Paris, was to meet at Bucharest in 1939, and 
the authority of the personages which had 
organized it as well as the magnificence of 
the preparations already made foretold an 
exceptional success. But war prevented the 
congress from meeting. The communications 
already presented were published in part in 
five volumes by the Rumanian organizing 
committee. The Fourteenth Congress is now 
planned to take place in Rome in early Sep- 
tember, 1950, as a continuation of the Bu- 
charest meeting. There remain on the agen- 
da the themes that were the subject of the 
communication presented to the previous 
congress, namely, the social units, the vil- 
lage, the city, the village and the city, meth- 
ods of sociology, the institutes of social re- 
search, and the teaching of sociology. The 
following additional themes have been ap- 
proved by the organizing committee: soci- 
ology in ancient times, sociology of primitive 
peoples with particular reference to the 
causes of extinction of isolated groups, the 
neo-organicist theory, economic pathology, 
social movement, the contribution of vari- 
ous nations to inventions and discoveries, 
development of technology and its influence 
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on social organization, public opinion, the 
state as a sociological concept, the plurality 
of juridical organisms from the sociological 
standpoint, evolution and involution of the 
law, criminal sociology, games from the sc- 
ciological viewpoint, social effects of the two 
world wars with specific reference to popu- 
lation displacement, future dynamism of th 
people and its importance from the socio- 
logical viewpoint; end the sociology of pris- 
oners-of-war camps. 

All participants in the congress may pre- 
_ sent communications related to the subjects 
covered by any of these twenty-three 
themes. Scholars who wished that other 
questions be included in the agenda should 
have notified the organizing committee of 
their proposals not later than February 28, 
1950. In any event, communications will be 
accepted even if they pertain to questions 
other than those placed on the agenda, but 
they may form the subject of discussion only 
upon deliberation of the organizing commit- 
tee of the congress. The records of the con- 
gress will also include the communications 
submitted to the Bucharest Congress which 
have not yet been published, unless the 
authors thereof had requested their with- 
drawal by: February 28, 1950. Communica- 
tions should not exceed twenty pages. This 
limitation, however, may be overlooked if, 
in transmitting the communication, assur- 
ance is given that the author, or an institu- 
tion indicated by him, will share the neces- 
sary expenses. The communications must be 
written in anv of, the following languages: 
English, French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, and be accompanied by a 
brief summary of about half a page, possibly 
in the French, English, or Italian languages. 
In accordance with the procedure constantly 


followed in previous International Con- 


gresses on Sociology, it is absolutely forbid- 
den to hold discussions on political or reli- 
gious creeds. The communications must be 
sent to the organizing committee in their 
definite form, typed, not later than June 30, 
1950. As soon as received they will be sent to 
the printers, so that the proofs will be avail- 

able before the opening of the meeting and 
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the participants in the congress may have a 
copy in due time. 

The participation fee in the congress is set 
at 3,000 lire. It covers the.cos: of a copy of 
the minutes, printed in Italy, and a list of 
the activities that will take place during the 


- congress. The sessions will be held at the 


University of Rome. Jn view cf the obsere- 
ance of-the Holy Year proclaimed by the 
Roman Catholic church, those who wislt to 
go to Rome also, to participate in the reli- 
gious events, may obtain railway reductions 
and travel information by applying to the 
Holy Year Committee in their respective 
country for a Pilgrim card (‘Tessera del 
Pellegrino”). Communications must in all 
cases be addressed to: Presidente del Comi- 
tato per il XIV Congresso Inteznazionale di 
Sociologia, presso la Societa’ Italiana di So- 
ciologia, Via delle Terme di Diocleziano to, 
Roma. 


University of Hawait.—Clareace E. Glick, 
formerly chairman of the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Tulane Uni- 
versity, has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. Dr. Glick 
spent the spring semester of 1949 in Hawaii 
as visiting professor and now resumes the 
active research interest in race relations in 
the Pacific which began over twenty years 
ago when he first accepted a teaching and re- 
search appointment here. 

Anders Myrhman, chairmar of the de- 
partment of sociology of Bates College, is 
visiting professor for the second semester 
and summer session of 1950. 

Four graduate assistantships with an an- 
nual stipend of $1,290 and exemption from 
tuition and fees are available for 1950-51 in 
anthropology and sociology. Applications 
should be received before May 15. 


Institute of Social Research “Sweden).— 
The first publications of the Irstitutet för 
Samhillsforskning (Institute of Social Re- 
search), Marston Hill, Mulls°6, Sweden 
have appeared in print: Amerika-Svensk 
Lyrik, genom 100 dr, 1848, 1948. a study of 
immigrant attitudes as revealed in Swedish- 
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American poetry, by Martin S. Allwcod, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges; and Tke Norwe- 
gian-American Press and Nordisk Tidende, a 
content analysis of a newspaper published in 
Brooklyn in Norwegian, by Inga Wilhelm- 
sen Allwood et al. The first-named is in 
Swedish, with a brief summary in English; 
the latter is entirely in English. 

These works appear to be among the first 
contributions to a sociological literature in 
Sweden, a country in which there is only one 
t@aching post in sociology, that of Professor 
Torgny Segerstedt at Uppsala. The Insti- 
tute of Social Research, which published the 
works named above, made the first commu- 
nity survey to be undertaken in Sweden. It 
is a study of Mullsjö, the small town in the 
highlands of Sweden where the Institute is 
located. This study, the work of Martin S. 
Allwood, was inspired by Robert and Helen 
Lynd’s Middletown and was published in 
1949 in Swedish under the title Medelby 
(“Middle Village”). 

The Institute of Social Research was set 
up in 1949 in affiliation with the Anglo- 
American Summer School which was found- 
ed at Mullsjö in 1924 by Charles S$. Allwood 
and C. S. Fearenside. It is now proposed 
that an International College be set up 
there. An American Summer Camp is 
planned there for the summer of 1950, to 
give American students an opportunity to 
study Swedish social structures. Eventually 
it is hoped that a Scandinavian Journal of 
Sociology and Anthropology will be published 
there. Land for buildings has already been 
acquired, and it Is now necessary to raise 
funds by private subscription. Information 
about the proposals may be had from Mar- 
tin S. Allwood, assistant professor of sociolo- 
gy, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, New York. 


The Institute for the Unity of Sctence.— 
The Institute announces an essay contest on 
“The Subject of the Divorce between Sci- 
ence and Philosophy: Its Historical Origins 
and Logical Basis, and Proposals for its- 
Termination.” A prize of $300 will be award- 
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ed for the best essay submitted on this 
theme, and two additional prizes of $100 
each will be given for the next best two es- 
says. 

For information write to the Institute for 
the Uniiy of Science, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. 

State University of Iowa.—The offerings 
in social statistics are being increased, since 
a demonstrated ability in the use of statis- 
tics, plus a reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language, is now a requirement for 
the Ph.D. in sociology. 

David B. Stout, previously of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, Syra- 
cuse University, has joined the staff as an 
associate professor. He is expanding and re- 
organizing the curriculum in cultural an- 
thropolozy and directing research in this 
area. To promote such research, the univer- 
sity has become a participating member in 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., and will 
appoint a number of research assistants to 
develop research utilizing and contributing 
to these resources. Professor Stout is to be in 
charge of the files on the Iowa campus. He 
will teach during the summer of 1950 in the 
department of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Erich Rosenthal, a former research asso- 
ciate at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the staff as an assistant pro- 
fessor. He is teaching courses in methods of 
sociological research and industrial sociol- 
ogy. 

E, William Noland has resignec to accept 
a position in the department of sociology 
and the Institute for Researck in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina, 
where he will develop courses and conduct 
research in industrial sociology. 

Last September, Charles C. Rogler re- 
signed to accept a position as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Akron. 

John W. M. Whiting, who had been offer- 
ing a course in cultural anthropology and 
serving as research professor ir. the Child 
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Welfare Research Station, resigned in June 
to accept a position at Harvard University. 

F. James Davis resigned his instructor- 
ship upon the completion of his Ph.D. in 
June and accepted a position as assistant 
professor of sociology at Western State Col 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. | 

E. Theodore Bauer, who also received the 
Ph.D. in June, is now associate professor of 
sociology at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Previously he was assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Harold W. Saunders has been promotec 
to a professorship and reappointed chairmar. 
of the department for a second three-year 
term. He is continuing his research in the 
theory of population and conducting a study 
of the measurement of standard of living as 
related to marriage and family as social 
values. 

The proceedings of the Iowa Conference 
on Attitude and Opinion Research held in 
Towa City in February, 1949, have appeared 
in the form of a book, The Polls and Public 
Opinion, edited by Norman C. Meier and 
Harold W. Saunders (Henry Holt & Co.). 

Robert G. Caldwell is professor of crimi- 
nology and penology, succeeding Fred E. 
Hayes, now retired. The curriculum in this 
area is being expanded and reorganized, and 
the correctional and pena! institutions of the 
state are being used for research and in-serv- 
ice training purposes. A new research proj- 
ect is being established under his direction 
devoted to the study of “‘life-termers”’ in the 
State Penitentiary, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Professor Caldwell is the euthor of Red Han- 
nah: Delaware's Whipping Post, published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 

- Manford H. Kuhn has been promoted to 
an associate professorship and is expanding 
. the course work in social psychology with 
the introduction of new ccurses in childhood 
and adolescence and a seminar in culture 
and personality. He is continuing his study 
of role definition among the Old Order 
Amish and is now preparing a manuscript 
for publication on the social psychological 
approach to the study of social problems. 
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Robert H. Talbert is an assistant profes- 
sor, having come to the department from 
Texas: Christian University. He is develop- 
ing courses in urban sociology and minority 


groups. Professor Talbert is coauthor with’ 


Austin F. Porterfield of the recent publica- 
tion, Crime, Suicide, and Soctal Well-being 
in Your State and City (Leo Potishman 
Foundation, Fort Worth, Texas). 

Assistant Professor Carrol M. Micke is 
in charge of the reorganization of the intro- 
ductory course and is assuming responsi- 


bility for courses.on collective behavior and 


social movements. 


John L. Gould is completing his research 


on adjustment in old age in a typical Iowa 
village for the Ph.D. and is continuing to 
serve as an instructor in the introductory 
course. 

Newly appointed instructors in the be- 
ginners’ course are John H. Maory, Neil M. 
Palmer, Ralph S. Holloway, and George R. 
Ragland. 


The Menninger Foundation.—Robert G. 
Foster is resigning at the end of the summer 
from the department of sociology and home 
economics, University of Kanses, where he 
has taught courses in marriage and the fami- 
ly for the last three years, to join the staff of 
the Menninger Foundation. There he will 
teach a course on the application of psychi- 
atry to social problems and act as part-time 
member of the Shawnee County Guidance 
Center, which was opened in March in 
Topeka. 


University of Michigan —The Survey Re- 
search Center announces its Third Annual 
Summer Institute in Survey Research Tech- 
niques, to be held from July 24 to August 18, 
1950. The following courses will be offered: 
introduction to survey research, survey re- 
search methods, sampling methods in survey 
research (introductory), sampling methods 
in survey research (advanced), mathematics 
of sampling, statistical methods in survey 
research, and techniques of scaling. In addi- 
tion, the introductory courses w-ll be given 
from June 26 to July 21. This will permit 
students who are attending the full eight- 
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week summer session of the university (June 
26-August 16) to register for the introduc- 
tory courses during the first four weeks. 
All courses are offered for graduate credit, 
and students must be admitted by the 
Graduate School. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
eversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


«University of Minnesota--F. Stuart 
Chapin has voluntarily relinguished the di- 
rectorship of the School of Social Work at 

the University of Minnesota to devote a 
greater portion of his time to sociological re- 
search. Dr. Chapin was recently honored at 
a banquet attended by approximately two 
hundred university colleagues, civic leaders, 
and graduate students for his distinguished 
leadership of the School of Social Work for 
twenty-seven years. The major address of 
the evening was presented by Malcolm M. 
Willey, vice-president of the university, who 
reviewed the outstanding contributions of 
Dr. Chapin to the development of scientific 
sociology. Dr. Chapin retains his position as 
chairman of the department of sociology. 

John C. Kidneigh, associate director of 
the School of Social Work, was promoted to 
the directorship to succeed Dr. Chapin. 

The department of sociology has avail- 
able eight assistantships and several part- 
time instructorships with stipends ranging 
from $672 to $1,485. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman, department of so- 
clology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. . 

The Laboratory for Research in Social 
Relations is algo accepting applications for 
research assistantships. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the executive secretary of the 
laboratory. Assistantships usually include 
exemption from fees in the graduate school 
and permit assistants to carry on regular 
course and seminar work leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Louis Wirth, of the University of Chica- 
go, will offer a course in urban sociology dur- 
ing the first summer session and will partici- 
pate in the university project on cultural re- 
lations and peace and war. 
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Hornell Hart of Duke , University will 
serve as visiting professor during the second 
summer session and will offer courses in cul- 
tural change and the social implications of 
the atomic age. 

Lowry Nelson will be visiting professor of 
sociology at the University of Utah during 
the spring quarter. In the summer Dr. Nel- 
son plans to do a restudy of two Mormon 
villages which he originally studied twenty- 
five years ago. 

C. E. Lively of the University of Missouri 
will serve as visiting protesor during Dr, 
Nelson’s absence. 

George B. Vold is working on a book on 
comparative criminology. 

The University of Minnesota Press re- 
cently announced the publication of The 
Negro’s Morale by Arnold M. Rose. Pro- 
fessor Rose is now completing a study of 
workers’ attitudes toward their union and 
workers’ solidarity. 

Douglas Marshall is engaged in a study 
of attitudes of rural high-school students 
and adults to education. 

A text in introductory sociology, which 
will be published by Harper’s during the 
year, has been completed by Professors 
Monachesi and Martindale. 

Theodore.Caplow is now working on a 
book in occupational sociology which will'be 
published next year. He is also engaged in a 
study of the organization of the University 
of Minnesota’s construction and mainte- 
nance activities. 

Neal Gross in collaboration with Bryce 
Ryan has completed a study of technological 
diffusion which will be published by the 
lowa State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Several departmental members are en- 
gaged in interdisciplinary research in the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 
Professor Monachesi is engaged in a study 
concerning correlates of prejudice in elemen- 
tary-school children. Professor Neal Gross 
is completing studies in determinants of 
group cohesiveness and group productivity 
and, with Professors Rose and Monachesi, 
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is also engaged in research in the area of so- 
cial responsibility in a complex society. 


National Conferences on Psychodrama, So- 


ciodrama,; Seciometry, and Group Psy- 
chotherapy.—The ‘Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth National Conferences are sponsored. 
. by the Moreno and Psychodramatic Insti- 
tutes and will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psychothera- 
py. The theme of the conferences is ‘‘Train- 
ing in Human Relations”; the place is Bea- 
con, New York. The Easter Workshop will 
be on April 8, 9, 10, 1950; the Decoration 
Workshop on May 27, 28, 29, 30, 1950; and 
the Independence Workshop on July 1, 2, 3, 
4, 1950. ; 

For information write to: Moreno Insti- 
tute, Beacon, New York. 


New Mexico Highlands University.—A. R. 
Mangus, professor of rural sociology of 
Ohio State University, will be visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology this summer. 

James E. McKeon, assistant professor of 
sociology, will be on leave to study the living 
conditions of workers in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. 


University of North Carolina—In Janu- 
ary Lee M. Brooks assumed the adminis- 
trative chairmanship of the department of 
sociology and anthropology. 

Howard W. Odum continues as head of 
the department with responsibility for ma- 
jor policy decisions. 

John P. Gillin was recently named a 
member of the board cf directors of the Hu- 
_man Relations Area Files, Inc., which has 
its headquarters in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 


The Pacific Sociological Society.—Recent- 
ly elected officers of the society for 1950 are: 
president, Leonard Bloom; vice-president, 
southern division, Ernest Greenwood; vice- 
president, central division, Carlo Lastrucci; 
vice-president, northern division, Joseph 
Bachelder; members of the advisory council, 
Robert .O’Brien and Paul Wallin. Gwynne 
Nettler coptinues as secretary-treasurer. 


The society’s annual meeting was held in 
Seattle, April 21 and 22. 


Purdue University— Applications are be- 
ing received for graduate assistantships for 
study toward the Master’s degree in sociolo- 
gy. Stipends range from $60.00 to $120.00 
per month, depending upon the service re- 
quired. i 

Though the graduate program in sociol- 
gy has been under way for only two and one- 


half years, a steady expansion is being ex- _ 
perienced. The first degree was granted in® 


June, 1949; since then there have been seven 
others. Regular members of the staff are: 
Harold T. Christensen, chairman, Dwight 
W. Culver,. Walter Hirsch, J. Roy Leevy, 
J. E. Losey, Hanna H. Meissner, Louis 
Schneider, A. A. Smith, and Elizabeth K. 
Wilson. Rilma Buckman is teaching as a 
special instructor during the spring semes- 
ter. 


‘Queens College.—Harry Alpert, chairman 
of the department of anthropology and so- 
clology, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Hortense Powdermaker is serving as 
chairman of the department for the spring 
semester. Dr. Powdermaker’s forthcoming 
anthropological study of Hollywcod will be 
published by Little, Brown and Company 
next fall. 

Sidney Axelrad, formerly of the New 
School for Social Research, is serving as lec- 
turer in the department for the spring se- 
mester. a . 


Roosevelt College of Clucago.—kk.ose Hum 
Lee has been appointed Acting chairman of 
the sociology department for the spring and 
summer. 

Arthur Hillman will visit Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland during the spring and sum- 
xer. His work in Norway will be under a 
Fulbright research appointment. 


Second International Congress af Crimi- 
nology.—Thorsten Sellin has resigned from 
the chairmanship of the Steering Committee 


=A 
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for American participation in the Second In- 
ternational Congress because of his immi- 
nent departure for Bern, where he will as- 
sume the leadership of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission. Paul 
W. Tappan was elected to carry on as the 
chairman. In future, correspondence about 
the Congress should be directed to Paul W. 
Tappan, department of sociology and an- 
tkropology, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York 3, New 
York. 
© ‘Dates for the Paris meeting of the Second 
International Congress of Criminology have 


been changed to September ro-1g. The pur- ‘ 


pose’ of the Congress is to bring together 
representatives of the various observational 
and applied sciences concerned with crime 
and its prevention and treatment, in the 
hope that a critical examination of the meth- 
ods of investigation and the findings of each 
may lead to a synthesis which will yield a 
better understanding of the problem. The 
first day will be devoted to the observational 
sciences and the second to the applied sci- 
ences. Four days will be devoted to reports 
and discussions of the basic problems of a 
co-ordinated or synthesized scientific study 
of the etiology of crime, with special empha- 
sis on methods of research. The first under- 
taking of the Congress will be the organizing 
of an International Society of Criminology. 


Smith College—Bernard Barber, who 
joined the department in September, 1948, 
has introduced for the second semester of 
1949-50 a new course, ‘‘The Social Aspects 
of Science.” ° : 

Charles Page, co-author with Robert M. 
MacIver of the new Society: An Introductory 
Analysis, is to teach in the first of the sum- 
mer sessions at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

May Weber Goss is instructor in the de- 
partment. 


Social Science Research Council.—The So- 
cial Science Research Council has received a 
grant of $465,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to finance a fellowship 
program for five years to help young college 
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faculty members, selected for their out- 
standing research ability, to do original work 
in the social sciences. The fellowships will 
provide substantial financial aid to recipi- 
ents for approximately three years. In each 
case, co-operative financial arrangements 
will be worked out with a recipient’s college 
or university so he will be relieved of half 
his teaching duties in order to do sustained 
research. Fellowships would be awarded 
each vear to a total of seven men and wom- 
en, not over thirty-five years of age, chosen 
from the whole range of the social science 
faculties in American colleges and universi- 
ties. Only a single appointment will be made 
at a given institution in any one year. A 
representation from different types of col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the 
country will be sought. The program was 
evolved after two years of preliminary study 
by the Council in the belief that the early 
postdoctoral years may be crucial for the 
social scientist as for other scholars. 

The Council hopes to award the first 
Faculty Research Fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. Recipients of the fel- 
lowships will be selected for their past 
achievements as well as their promise of fu- 
ture accomplishments on problems involv- 
ing the formulation and empirical testing of 
general hypotheses concerning human rela- 
tions and social institutions. Every candi- ` 
date- must have a doctoral degree or its 
equivalent in one of the social sciences, must 
be a regular faculty member of a college or 
university in the United States, and must be 
nominated or indorsed by: the head of his 
department or dean. Detailed information 
on the fellowships may be obtained from 
Elbricge Sibley, executive associate of the 
Council at its Washington office at 726 
Jackson Place, N.W. 


$ 


Southern Illinois University——Southern 
Illinois University is now offering a program 
of pre-professional training for social work. 
The program is being offered in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences and, in addition 
to a broad background training in the social 
sciences, includes a sequence of three courses 


‘dealing specifically with the field ‘of social 
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~ work: “Introduction to Social Work,” “His- 
tory and Organization of Social Work,” and 
“Introduction to Interviewing.” These 
courses are being taught by Mrs. Mary An- 
drews Aken of the Division of Child Wel- 
fare, [mois Department of Public Welfare. 

k An organized research program dealing 
with conditions and problems in southern 
Minois is being directed by W. J. Tudor. 
Work to date has dealt largely with analysis 
of demographic material available from sec- 
ondary sources, but a series of community 
studies is projected. One such study has 
been completed. as a M.A. thesis project, and 
another is now in progress. The department 
is also engaged in making a study of mobili- 
ty based upon data to be secured from the 
twenty-eight hundred students comprised in 
the resident student body. 

In co-operation with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the depart- 
ment conducted a workshop on community 
relations in Collinsville, Ilinois (East St. 
Louis area), in March. The staff of the 
workshop consisted of J. K. Johnson and 
W. J. Tudor, of Southern Illinois University, 
and William Vickery, of the University of 
Chicago Center for. Intergroup Education. 
- J. Charles Kelley, now at the University 
of Texas, has accepted appointment as pro- 


fessor of anthropology and director of the 


University Museum. He will jom the faculty 
in June, 1950. Dr. Kelley will devote his time 
during the summer to the reorganization 
and development of the University Muse- 


- ‘um, and will begin teaching courses in an- 


thropology in the fali quarter, 1950. 

William H. Harlan has returned to the 
Southern faculty after spending a year in 
graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Herman R. Lantz of Ohio State Universi- 
ty will teach courses on family and marriage 
in the coming summer session. 


Stanford University —During the winter 
quarter Ernest Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, offered a graduate seminar in social 
pathology in the department of sociology 
and anthropology. 
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Donald Reuter has taken a leave for the 
winter and spring quatters in order to return 
to the University of Chicago to zomplete his 
doctoral dissertation. 

Frederick W. Terrien, currently on the 
staff of the University of Illinais, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology 
for the coming year. He will teach courses ir 
public opinion, social organization,. and re- 
lated subjects. ° 


The Stillwater Conference-—The Still- 
water Conference on the Nature of Con? 
cepts, Their Interrelation and Role in Social 
Structure, conducted by the Foundation for 
Integrated Education and cosponsored by 
Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanical Col- 
lege, will be held at Stillwater, Oklahoma, on 
June 6, 7, 8, and 9. The general chairman is 
F. S. C. Northrop, and the cochairman is 
Henry Margenau, both of Yale University. 
The conference will begin with ar. address orn . 
“Education for Citizenship in « Changing 
World” by Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard 
University, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
1951, and president of the Foundation for 
Integrated Education. Key sessions will be 
conducted by Clyde K. Kluckhohn, Harvard 
University, and Muzafer Sherif, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, as well as by the chair- 
men. The aim of the conference will be to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a unified conceptual 
structure as the basis for unifying group at- 
titude and action. To this end, such topics 
will be studied as the nature of knowledge, 
formation of concepts, concepts ¿s determi- 
nants of conduct, and integfated conceptual 
structures. The view of knowledge as dy- 
namic as well as cognitive will be made ex- 
plicit. A formal paper will be presented by 
each principal, to orient discussion, explicate 
a point of view, and raise definite questions 
to be taken up by small groups. These 
groups should bring back explicit reports, 
not necessarily conclusions. 

Please address all inquiries to the Foun- 
dation for Integrated Education, 60 East’ 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, New 
York. ` 
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University of Tennessee.—William E. 

Cole, head of the department of sociology, 
and Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the 
board of directors of TVA, presented papers 
on the TVA at the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on “The Conservation ‘and 
Utilization of Resources.” . 
. Wiliam E. Cole has been named chair- 
man of the advisory committee to the State 
Public Welfare Department. The commit- 
tee, composed of fifteen lay and professional 
leaders of state, will advise on personnel, 
rogram, and new legislation. 

The Bureau for Sociological Research an- 
nounces its first publication, The People of 
Tennessee: A Study of Population Trends. 
The study was conducted by John B. Knox, 
director of the Bureau. 

William B. Jones, Jr., has begun 4 com- 
prehensive study of Tennessee’s system of 
paroling its state prisoners at the request of 
the Division of Pardons, Paroles, and Proba- 
tion. The study will be conducted through 
the Bureau for Sociological Research. 

Virgil E. Long has been appointed a 
member of the research committee of the 
National Council on Family Relations and 
chairman of the Committee on Research of 
the Southern Council on Family Relations. 


World Federation for Menial Health —The 
Third Annual Meeting will be held in Paris, 
by kind invitation of thejLigue®d’Hygiéne 
Mentale, from Thursday, August 31, to 
Thursday, September 7, 1950, inclusive. The 
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dates have been changed since publication . 
of the December Bulletin of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health. Meetings will be 
held in the Cité Universitaire. Membership 
will comprise the delegation appointed in 
each country by the convening organization, 
in conjunction with other member associa- 
tions where these exist; and, in addition, any 


_ other members of member associations who 


are able to attend. 

The main topics to be considered in the 
first six days are: mental health in educa- 
tion, occupational and industrial mental 
health, mental health problems of trans- 
planted and homeless persons, and problems 
of leadership and authority in local commu- 
nities. The sixth meeting of the executive 
board of the Federation will be held from 
Sunday, August 27, to Wednesday, August 
30; and the seventh meeting on Friday and 
Saturday, September 8 and g. A detailed 
program with forms for registration of mem- 
bership was issued at the end of February 
after the fifth meeting’ of the executive 
board. 

A certain number of students’ rooms in 
the Cité Universitaire will be available and 
are to be allocated by the Secretariat of the 
Federation as requests for them are received. 
Details of cost, etc., can be supplied by the 
Division of World Affairs, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Early ap- 
plication should be made to the Secretary of 
the Federation, 19 Manchester Street, 


. London, W 1, England. 
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The American Soldier, VoL 1: Adjustment during 
Army Life; Vol. I: Combat and Its After- 
math. By SAMUEL A. STOUFFER et al. 
(“Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
IL”) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+ 599; 675. $13.50. 

The American Soldier, the first two of the 
four-volume “Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War II,” presents certain of the findings 
of the Research Branch, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, of the United States Army. The 
Research Branch was staffed by social scientists 
whose task was to provide the Army with infor- 
mation about the attitudes of soldiers which 
might be helpful to the military in the formula- 
tion of policies and procedure. 

That the Army thought it could find some 
use for social science, and that the organization 
and operation of the Branch in wartime made it 
possible for many young men and women to 
utilize their capacities in the fullest degree in the 
service of their country, should not form the 
basis for the judgment of the merits of The 
American Soldier. Since these volumes come to 
the reader entitled “Studies in Social Psycholo- 
gy,” it is as such studies that they must be criti- 
cally evaluated and appraised. 

The American Soldier consists of Volume I, 
Adjustment during Army Life, and Volume II, 
Combat and Its Aftermath. Volume I is the work 
of five authors; Volume II, of eight. One must 
commend the authors and editors on the over- 
all organization of this work, which brings to- 
gether the results of several hundred surveys 
conducted in the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the world (these are completely list- 
ed in the Appendix of Vol. IT) and groups them 
in a logical framework. The detail of the presen- 
tation is also admirable. The authors have in- 
cluded in these volumes hundreds of charts and 
tables which should make it possible for the in- 
terested reader to follow their argument from 
basic data to generalization. 

This reviewer will consider the content of the 
volumes as (1) technical fact-finding studies in 
particular problems and as (2) analyses of so- 
cial-psychological problems. 

The technical fact-finding studies are repre- 


sented best by two major chapzers, “Psycho- 
neurotic Symptoms in the Army” (chap. ix, Vol. 
IT) and “The Point System for Redeployment 
and Discharge” (chap. xi, Vol. ID, and parts of 
other chapters, such as the report of a screening 
device for paratroopers. These are of interest as 
demonstrations of the techniques used on cers 
tain practical problems. Thus, the chapter on 
psychoneurotics reports the use of a question- 


naire as a screening device for neuropsychiatrics 


and the chapter on the point system a device for 
deciding the order in which soldiers would be 
redeployed or discharged. The developing of 
such techniques shows much ingenuity, and 
their application had unquestioned practical 
value. We have some clue here as to other excel- 
lent empirical studies which the authors un- 
doubtedly made for the War Department. How- 
ever, one must note that the facts gathered 
through the use of these techniques have no 
value for any understanding of human behavior 
or for the formation or testing of any body of 
social-psychological theory. Further, it seems 
clear that the specific techniques, themselves, 
while suggestive and provocative, were service- 
able only in the given instances in which they 
were employed and that as constituted they 
hold no promise of use in other situations.: The 


« The most interesting use of questionnaire tech- 
niques occurs in the discussion of the Neuropsychi- 
atric Screening Adjunct. It should be noted that 
enough data are given in Tke American Soldier to in- 
dicate that the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct 
served adequately as a screening device at the Induc- 
tion Station to differéntiate future psyzhoneurotics 
from other men. As mdre and more men were ex- 
posed to anxiety-producing conditions, a correspond- 
ingly increased number of men showed the psycho- 
neurotic symptomswhich had served as peediction in- 
dexes. When the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjur:ct 
was used ‘with men overseas, either all men were be- 
coming psychoneurotic as measured by this test, or 
the test became less discriminatory. As the writer 
of this chapter, Shirley A. Star, says, “In general, the 
closer men approached to combat, the more likely 
they were to experience fear reactions” TI, 447). 

Miss Star indicates that exposure to certain con- 
ditions other than combat also increased anxiety. In 
a study of four Pacific divisions she says: ““The divi- 
sion with the highest level of anxiety was also the 
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particular tests developed would probably not 
be applicable to American solders in 1950 and 
certainly not to soldiers in another cultural set- 
ting, the British or Australian soldier, for ex- 
ample. The authors who report these two 
studies on neuropsychiatric screening and on the 
point system make no specific claims that these 
tests are generally valid or even that they rep- 
résent studies in social psychology. 

Apart from specific technical, or, as the 
authors call them “engineering,” studies, such 
as those mentioned, the bulk of The American 
Soldier presents data about the experiences of 
g@ldiers and attempts to draw social-psycho- 
logical generalizations from such data. The 
principal instrument used by the Research 
Branch in gathering data was the questionnaire 
(I, 42). The replies to questions, supplemented 
by the written-in statements of the soldiers 
themselves, and official operational statistics 
made up the “data” available for this research. 
Topics were selected for inclusion in this volume 


“on a twofold basis: “(e) the problems or the 


principles which may be involved in the prob- 
lems, seem to be of more than fugitive interest 
to social science and (b) sufficient factual data 
are available at least to illustrate if not to dem- 
onstrate the behavior thought to be involved” 
(I, 29). 

`” The various chapters in The American Sol- 
dier, each of which brings together the results of 
numerous surveys, may best be divided. into 
two types: (1) those in which the interpretative 
hypotheses seem to have directed the securing 
of the data used in the analysis and (2) those in 
which the hypotheses appear to have been de- 
veloped independently of or after the analyses 
of the data. 


division which had been overseas longest, had the 
most exposure to combat, hag the highest illness 
rate, especially malatia, and had been subjected to 
the greatest turnover of officers. On the other hand 
its battle casualty rate was low in comparison with 
the other division. . . . In other words, in addition to 
the mere fact of combat exposure there were a host 
of other factors often unique to a particular outfit’s 
history which affected the general level of psycho- 
logical tension prevailing among the men in that 
unit. The combination of all these and, no doubt, 
other factors together made up what may be thought 
of as the atmosphere prevailing in an outfit, and its 
influence was so strong that controlling simultane- 
ously on the factors of incidence of malaria and other 
illnesses and amount of exposure to combat did not 
serve to reduce substantially the differences between 


divisions” (II, 451). 
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For illustrative purposes let us review a 
study in which the data and the hypotheses used 
seem to have some functional relationship. Such. 
a report is the chapter, “The Aftermath of Hos- 
tilities,” written by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. In 
1944 Cottzell prepared for the director of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the War 
Department a memorandum on “Post-Armi- 
stice Morale Problems in United States Army.” 
In this memorandum Cottrell made a series of 
predictions, some based on deductions from so- 
ciological propositions, others “ad koc applica- 
tions of ‘common sense’ ” (II, 551). In April and 
August, 1945, two questionnaire surveys were 
made which covered the same areas as the pre- 
diction statement. The attitude findings, that 
is, the replies to the questionnaires, bore out the 
hypotheses advanced in this memorandum. In | 
August, 1945, as compared with April, a lesser 
proportion of soldiers were antagonistic toward- 
the Germans, a greater proportion were antago- 
nistic toward our allies, more and more men felt 
that they had done their share in the war and 
should te sent home, “notwithstanding the 
fact,” as Cottrell points out, “that an over- 
whelming majority favored a tough peace policy 
which would require many troops to supervise 
and implement” (II, 579). Men did not become 
more cynical as to the reasons for the war with 
the war’s ending and even after Japan’s surren- 
der favored constructive and positive peace 
aims (IT, 593). Cottrell indicates that, when the 
wording of the questions on war alms was varied 
from the general to the specific, “what appeared 
to be a good constructive orientation showed up 
as a rather weak verbal one” (II, 593). He goes 
on to sav: 


In retrospect, it appears that in our forecasts 
more account should have been taken of the fact, 
indeed well known to the Research Branch in 1944, 
that the soldiers had no very pronounced expecta- 
tions of anything coming out of war except the nega- 
tive one of defeating aggression. Hence, a strong re- 
action o? disillusionment after VE Day hardly 
should have been anticipated—one cannot be disil- 
lusioned if his initial expectations are not partici- 
larly high [TI, 595]. 


Cottrell ends by saying: 


When all reservations and qualifications are 
taken into account and all errors are noted, the pre- 
dictions still remain a fairly accurate forecast of the 
state of mind of the troops in Europe following the 
German defeat. These predictions, together with the 
recommendations for preventive and remedial ac- 
tion, constitute a suggestion of the potential value of 


en 
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\ 
this kind of analysis in the field of democratic man- 
agement and leadership [II, 595]. 


It seems to the reviewer. that this report of 
Dr. Cottrell’s—clear, simple, and concise—il- 
lustrates the social-psychological work of the 
- Research Branch at its best. Cottrell’s original 
predictions served as hypotheses for the ques- 
tion formulation in the attitude studies. To the 
extent that the original appraisal of the situa- 
tion had been a good one, the attitude studies 
appeared to verify the hypotheses. When the 
original hypotheses were not clear formulations 
of the situation, the results of the attitude 
studies turned out to be “weak” and “verbal.” 
In other words, where the hypotheses used re- 
sulted from poor assessments of the situation, 
the answers to the questions, although appar- 
ently significant, were actually meaningless. 

“Attitudes before Combat and Behavior in 
Combat” reports another study in which the 
hypotheses bear some functional relation to the 
data employed. One section of this study is an 
attempt to predict the nonbattle casualty rates 
of the companies in various infantry divisions 
from their answers to questions asked some 
months before these divisions were committed 
to combat; the second section attempts to relate 
the performance in combat of individual soldiers 
to their answers to four questions asked during 
their training period. 

The first section of this chapter provides us 
with an illustration of one of the conspicuous 
faults of The American Soldier, namely, a fixed 
preoccupation with methods of ccmputation 
which results in an apparent but spurious veri- 
fication of the hypotheses and keeps the author 


from adequately evaluating his data. The mem- , 


bers of the Research Branch were very careful 
and methodical both in administering their 
questionnaires and in securing the nonbattle 
casualty rates for the regiments studied. This 
latter task, as is indicated in the report, in- 
volved a tremendous expenditure of time and 
` effort. In relating attitudes toward combat to 
nonbattle casualty rates, the author of the 
chapter has divided the nine rifle companies of 
the regiments studied into three groups, the 
best, the medium, and the worst, on the basis 
of each of three sets of scores—willingness for 
combat, confidence in combat stamina, and 
` confidence in combat skill. Various computa- 
tional techniques are used to demonstrate that 
these three attitudes can predict subsequent 
nonbattle casualties. The author emerges with 
this general finding: 


Among the three rifle companies in each of the 
twelve regiments with worse pre-[' Day scores on 
willingness for combat the average nonbattle casual- 
ty rate in Normandy was 28.2, which is 1.62 times 
the average nonbattle casualty raze of the three 
companies in each regiment with best scores on this 
attitude. Corresponding ratios are 1.47 when confi- 
dence in combat stamina is the sorting variable and 
1.35 when confidence in combat skill is the sorting 
variable [II, r4}. ° 


The reviewer has analyzed the basic data 
used in these computations (see Table ro in Vol. 
Il, pp. 42-43). For twelve regiments, grouping 
the nine lettered rifle companizs into three 
groups of best, medium, and worst on the basis 
of their scores on willingness for combat, confi- 
dence in combat skill, and confideace in combat 
stamina, and relating these three categories to 
the average nonbattle casualties, the reviewer 
finds a regular downward progression of non- 
battle casualties from the best to the worst 
groups in only four of the twelve regiments. 
Further, in the reviewer’s computations, which 
the interested reader may repeat for himself, the 
four regiments with a regular downward pro- 
gression on willingness for combat are demon- 
strated not necessarily to be those with a regular 
downward progression on confidence in combat 
skill or on confidence in combat stamina. De- 
spite the computational tour de force of the 


. author of,the chapter, his analysis can scarcely 
be considered prediction. One can only conclude | 


that in the chapter all possible sorts of computa- 
tions were done in an attempt to verify the hy- 
potheses advanced. Some of these computations 


ultimately gave the result desired. The author ` 


was apparently unaware that this result violated 
the findings apparent from simple inspection of 
the basic data. 

Much of The American Soldier, unlike the 
two studies mentioned above, is a presen- 
tation of analyses in which the illustrative 
data apparently have little relaticn to the hy- 
potheses advanced or the conclusions drawn. 
While these sections ofethe volumes’ often in- 
clude suggestive and interesting discussions, 
such discussions are a result of the individual 
author’s insight and knowledge of the problem 
under consideration rather than of the objective 
questionnaire data. An exarnple of this type of 
presentation is “Combat Motivazions among 


Ground Troops” (chap. iii, Vol. ID by M. 


Brewster Smith. Mr. Smith is well aware of the 
difficulties and limitations which are imposed 
upon him by the nature of his data (IT, 106-7). 


rët 
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His analysis in this chapter is well worth read- 
ing, but it bears little or no relation to the ques- 
tionnaire data which accompany it. 

Because the data available to them often 
bear little or no relation to their hypotheses, 
contributors to Tke American Soldier less careful 
than Mr. Smith find themselves in dilemmas 
which they can scarcely resolve. As an example, 
the author of “Objective Factors in Morale” 
attempts to explain the apparent relationship 
bétween motivation of pilots for combat and the 
size of the aircraft in which they flew (II, 400 
ff.). All sorts of hypotheses are advanced and 

“ested against the available data without yield- 
ing significant results. Finally, in a footnote on 
page 408 (Vol. TI) the author indicates that per- 
haps the reason that fighter pilots, despite their 
higher casualty rates, consistently had higher 
combat motivation than pilots of other aircraft 
is that special selection factors on the part of the 
Army operated to exclude from among the 
fighter pilots those men who might have lower 
motivations for combat. Here the explanation of 
a demonstrated relationship is based on prior 
knowledge of the author which is completely 
outside of his questionnaire data. No one re- 
viewing these materials without this prior 
knowledge would be able to give the interpreta- 
tions offered by the author. 

In a similar vein in a chapter on the attitudes 


of returnees the writer in an attempt to explain 


why the data do not agree with suggested hy- 
potheses says, “The returnees themselves, of 
course, tended to deny their status cravings when 
questioned about them directly” (p. 466). And 
later: ‘It seems likely that most of the returnees 
who said ‘they were willing to go when needed, 
believing as they did that they would not be 
needed, were really little, if any, more willing to 
go overseas again than were the returnees who 
flatly said ‘No’ ” (p. 469).eHere, the author ex- 
plicitly denies the validity of the data used: 


. and, convinced that the hypotheses used are cor- 


rect, brushed aside the questionnaire findings, 
which contradict the hypotheses. 

The examples cited point to a fundamental 
weakness of much of The American Soldier. In 
those sections where hypotheses have apparent- 
ly been developed independently of the data to 
be used for their verification, the contributors in 
an effort to relate hypotheses and data either 
have turned to information outside their ques- 
tionnaire findings to explain demonstrated re- 
lationships (as in “Objective Factors in Mo- 
rale”) or have denied either explicitly (as in 
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“Attitudes of Returnees”) or implicitly the 
validity of the data used. Certain other contrib- 
utors, confronted with this dilemma, have made 
no-attempt to relate their data to their hypoth- 
eses and have presented statements in which the 
data play only an extraneous role. 

We may summarize here the contents of The 
American Soldier. The tone of these volumes, as 
might be expected, is uneven. Sometimes gen- 
eralizations are made which cannot be support- 
ed by the basic data; in other instances the 
strong points of one author are qualified by an- 
other. All this, as well as an unnecessary use of 
colloquialisms, possibly could have been avoid- . 
ed by more careful editing. The volumes contain — 
a number of discrete chapters, which incorpo- 
rate the results of hundreds of surveys. Some of 
these chapters are reports of technical fact-find- 
ing studies, “engineering studies,” applicable to 
particular problems, Others are reports of 
studies in which the data used and the hypothe- 
ses advanced appear to have some functional re- 
lationsrzips—that is, the data appear to have 
been secured with some particular hypotheses 
in mind. In such instances where the hypotheses 
have been “good” formulations of the situation 
the attitude studies have verified them. In other 
instances, the attitude studies have served to 
indicate that the hypothesized relationship did 
not take into account all the factors in a given 
situation. Still other chapters in The American 
Soldier attempt to relate data available from the 
survey work to hypotheses developed by the 
contributors from their general knowledge of the 
situation. Here the authors are less successful. 
Confronted with a multitude of data of varying 
degrees of usefulness, the authors either develop 
their analyses independently of the illustrative 
numerical data and do not attempt to demon- 


strate relationships; or turn to information out- 


side their questionnaire findings to explain rela- 
tionships; or find the resolution ef their dilem- 
mas by denying that their data are valid. 
Since these volumes are called “Studies in 
Social Psychology,” they should Le appraised in 
terms of their contributions to (1) the under- 
standing of human behavior and (2) the tech- ` 
niques for studying such behavior. The second 
point, that of technique, can be passed over 
quickly. Even though the ingenuity of the 


2 For example: “. .. many men in their late twen- 
ties and early thirties had never known steady em- 
ployment.at high wages. Just as they began to taste 
the joys of a fat pay check, the draft caught up with 
them” (I, 126). 
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authors in the employment cf techniques such as 
polling is extraordinary, the techniques used in 
The American Soldier, at least those illustrated 
in the first two volumes, do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those used in questionnaire and 
opinion surveys common ir current literature. 
While new contributions to technique are prom- 
ised for Volume IV of this series, it must be rec- 
ognized that the first two volumes add nothing 
to the present stock of social-psychological 
technique. 

The contributions of The American Soldier to 
the understanding of human behavior can at 
best be described as limited. Despite the occa- 
sional mention of a concept called “relative dep- 
rivation,” no new conceptual contribution has 
, been made to the framework of social psycholo- 
gy. The American Soldier is a presentation of a 
mass of data, interpreted by the authors to the 
best of their various abilities. The hypotheses 
used in these volumes are discrete, unrelated, 
unsystematic, and sometimes shallow. Since no 
systematic conceptual analysis has been made 
of the data, other scholars, with other interests, 
may turn to the factual materials in these vol- 
umes and read into them what they will. Wheth- 
er any contribution to social psychology can 
emerge from such an ad koc relation of theory to 
data is doubtful. The best evidence that such 
activity does not yield fruitful results can be 
found in The American Soldier itself. As has 
been demonstrated, where the authors try to 
relate hypotheses to data collected in the ab- 
sence of such hypotheses the conclusions drawn 
scarcely emerge from these data. Since many of 
the contributors to these volumes fail to evolve 
or validate social-psychological theory from the 
factual materials they have themselves collect- 
ed, it is doubtful that other investigators less 
familiar with the material and the question- 
naires can develop social-psychological theory 
from The American Soldier. Further work with 
the materials compiled in these volumes is likely 
to prove as barren of social theory as the original 
contributions. 

In one sense the publication of these volumes 
is unfortunate. Young scholars, impressed by 
the number and stature of its contributors, its 
distinguished sponsors, and its size, may think 
that The American Soldier represents “‘scientif- 
ic” sociology at its best. To use the method of 
` study in this work as the standard for social-psy- 
chological research would be regrettable. In the 
main, the method of study demonstrated is the 
devising ang use of questionnaires to treat with 


separate and scattered matters, without the 
guidance of coherent theory or careful formula- 
tion of theoretical premises. The result, as this 
review shows, is the accumulation of a vast body 
of discrete and unordered “data” and a treat- 
ment reflecting little use of any guiding or 
meaningful theory. An analysis of these data 
which might yield some general knowledge can. 
be done only by the ad hoc application of diverse 
theoretical conceptions. The unsatisfactory 
character of this procedure is a primary reason 
zor not selecting The American Soldier as the 
model of social-psychological research. Scientific 
research, despite permissible reanderings, 
must concern itself with the interplay of theo- 
retical premise and empirical observation. This 
has marked the advance of modern science.-To 
trust that scientific achievement in social psy- 
chology will come through a Baconian method 
of assembling vast quantities of prezise data is 
to place reliance on a hope Jong abandoned by 
other sciences. 


The guidance of empirical inquiry by theo- 


retical premise and the shaping of theoretical 
premise by empirical finding constitute the 
needed procedure, which is so conspicuously ab- 
sent in Tke American Soldier. In the absence of 
such procedure results of empirical study, how- 
ever ponderous and speciously precise, are of 
doubtful scientific value. The thoughż has been 
well stated by the distinguished physicist, Max 
Planck: 

“To be sure, exact science relies everywhere 
on exact measurements and figures, and is there- 
fore fully entitled to bear its- proud name. . 
But even the keenest logic and the most exact 
mathematical calculation cannot produce a 
single fruitful result in the absence of 2 premise 
of unerring accuracy. Nothing can be gained 
from nothing” (“The Meaning and Limits of 
Exact Science,” Science, September 30, 1949, 

p. 319). 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago ° l 


Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
Policies, Preferences and Practices. By Wir- 
LAM E. Noztanp and E. Wicat BAKKE. 
(“Yale Labor and Management Center 
Series.”) New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. xiv-+233. $3.00. 

In a matter-of-fact way the authors report, 

in a methodological appendix, what they did: 
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The field work for this report was conducted in 
New Haven, Connecticut, from September to 
December, 1945, and in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
from February to May, 1946. Interviews, guided by 
a questionnaire, were held with the persons. re- 
sponsible for setting hiring policy and directing 
hiring practice in 135 establishments in New Haven 
and 105 establishments in Charlotte, representing all 
major industries in the two cities. Interviews took 
from two to eight hours, averaging three hours. 
The establishments were representative as to size 
am type_of industry....The establishments 
visited employ approximately 80 per cent of the 
industrial labor force in the two metropolitan areas. 


The published result is a book smaller and 
meatier than most on industrial relations. Em- 
ployers’ preferences for people of various kinds 
of character, personality, physique, nationality, 
sex, color, etc., for five kinds of work (common 
labor to executive assistance) in the two cities 
are compared. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 


opinions expressed is the importance of traits | 


that are not strictly technical and the belief 
that the characteristics considered desirable for 
a job can be in large part gauged by status (race, 
nationality, sex, place of birth, etc.). The find- 
ings generally confirm the hypothesis that the 
American employer is much concerned about 
the social characteristics and objectives of his 
employees, and believes that he can tell a good 
man when he sees one and knows who he is 
ethnically and religiously. This does not mean, 
as the authors point out, that the employer 
wants all his employees to be ambitious; in fact, 
he does not want common labor to be am- 
bitious. 

The racial preferences confirm the usual hy- 
potheses concerning North and South. The New 
Haven employers strongly prefer whites for all 
kinds of work, ranging from 76 per cent for com- 
mon labor up to g2 per ceht for administrative 
and executive assistant$. Charlotte employers 
rather favor Negroes for common labor, or have 
no preference, but rpo per cent of them prefer 
whites for clerical and administrative positions. 
In short, the southern sample accepts the Negro 
in his place; the northern sample tends to reject 
the Negro, but not quite absolutely, for all po- 
sitions. ‘ 

The findings bear out one of my favorite hy- 
potheses concerning the American industrial 
employer: He states his prejudices concerning 
race, color, nationality, in the language of-en- 
gineering and science. He “knows” that Ne- 
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groes, women, foreigners, or what have you can 
or cannot do certain kinds of work, are or are 
not relia le, etc., although he may have no ob- 
jective data at.all. 

In 1931 Herman Feldman did a general sur- 
vey of the racial and ethnic attitudes and prac- 
tices of American employers (Recial Factors in 
American Industry [New York: Harper & Bros., 
1931]}. Since then there has been much writing 


_ on the problems of race and industry, but little 


specifically on the attitudes of employers. No- 
land and Bakke have gone at them, covering 
less of the country ‘but going deeper into the 
matter. I hope that they and others will keep at 
it until we get the knowledge necessary for a 
good theory of employment as behavior. My 
own belief, rather strengthened by this study, is 
that employers do not trade in labor but buy it 
as they do neckties or other items of consump- 
tion, w:th a good share of that personal taste 
which there is no discussing. 


Evererr C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Forecasts of California’s Population and Produc- 
lion. I950-1960. By WILLIAM A. Spurr. 
(“Business Research Series,” No. 4.) Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. iv+28. $o.75. 

This study presents forecasts of the popula- 
tion and the total output of goods and services 
of California from 1949 to 1960. Population was 
prediczed by seven methods, including estimates 
of migration based on national income and past 
trends, the projection of exponential and logistic 
curves, the summation of county forecasts, the 
predicting of birth and death rates, and the 
state’s proportion of national population. Some 
of these are standard and others are original 
methcds of population projection. Further ex- 
planation and clarification are required particu- 
larly for the newer methods. Arbitrary decisions 
were made in the applicaton of some of the pro- 
cedures, and further rationale for such decisidns 
seems called for. For example: “. . . the second 
revision is believed to bė more realistic than the 
first, but results in such a high estimate of mi- 
gration into California that both have been 
used” (p. 5). 

The final forecast represents some average of 
the combined results from the various methods 
in the hope that “. . . the errors inherent in any 
one method alone may be minimized” (p. 3). 


f 
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Perhaps there should be a more rigorous test for 
evaluating the various assumptions employed in 
the several methods before combining them in 
the hope that they will balance. 

Estimates of total production of goods and 


“services are derived for the century 1860-1960 


from estimated trends in employment, working 
hours, and output per man-hour. The proce- 
` dures appear reasonable, but again the assump- 
tions basic to them should be more explicitly 
stated. 

The results of these methods indicate a pop- 
ulation of about 14,c00,0co persons and total 
production of almost $11,000,000,000 for Cali- 
fornia in 1960. 

Despite the inadequacies in the presentation 


of methods employed and the rationale for their - 


use, the results should be useful to researchers, 
planners, and business administrators. 


ELEANOR H, BERNERT 
University of Chicago 


The Structure of the Metropolitan Community: A 
Study of Dominance and Subdominance. By 
Don J. Bocuse. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x+-210. $2.00. 
This excellent ecological monograph tests in- 

ductively the hypothesis of metropolitan dom- 

inance as developed in the earlier work of 

N. S. B. Gras and R. D. McKenzie. The hy- 

pothesis states that the metropolitan city, itself 

a product of a world-wide economy, constitutes 

an ecologically “dominant” type of unit, one 

which organizes its own habitat into an inte- 

‘` grated metropolitan community (region) and 

which imposes a distinctive specialized pattern 

of adjustment on its subdominant parts. The 
author assumes, with justification, that either 
the verification or the disproof of this hypothesis 
may be achieved by apportioning the territory 
of the United States among the great cities of 
the nation on the basis of shortest linear dis- 

tance and then determining factually whether a 

typical metropolitan-centered spatial pattern is 

present or absent in such areas. 
In seeking regularities of spatial pattern that 
presumably reflect metropclitan dominance, 

-Bogue uses both wedge-shaped sectors and con- 

centric zones. He assumes that each of a series 

of metropolitan-centered concentric zones rep- 
resents a different degree of accessibility to the 
central city and that regularity of change in the 
distribution of data throughout such a series re- 


flects the influence of the metropolis. But two 
urban influences, other than the certral city 
itself, presumably affect the pattern of domi- 
nance: (1) the metropolis trades with other 
metropolitan centers, and the transportation 
routes connecting these cities affect those parts 
of the hinterland through which they run; 
(2) cities of less than metropolitan size may be 
found in the hinterland, each of which presuma- 
bly exerts a degree of dominance over its local 
hinterland. 

In studying the influence of other cities on 
the pattern of metropolitan dominance, Bogue 


utilizes sectors as follows: For each metropoli€ 


he draws twelve sectors of 30° each. He rotates 
the entire system of sectors in such manner that 
the major intermetropolitan highways radiating 
outward from the central city are as close as 
possible to the middle of their respeztive sectors. 
He designates as “intermetropolitan” al: sectors 
containing such highways. A second class, called 
“subdominant sectors,” contains cities of 25,000 
to 100,000 located ten miles or more from the 
metropolis. The third class, “local sectors,” con- 
tains neither intermetropolitan highways nor 
subdominant cities. Bogue examines the distri- 
bution of data in each type of sector as a func- 
tion of increased distance from the central 
metropolis. 

As source materials, Bogue utilizes the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States. His data are 
reported by county units. He assigns each coun- 
ty to that zone and sector which contain its 
geographic center. The data include population 
density, urban-rural occupational classifica- 
tions, retail and wholesale trade, services, and 
manufactures. 

Bogue’s findings cannot be retailed here, but 
all support the general hypothesis of metropoli- 
tan dominance. He shows that significant regu- 
larities of spatial distribution do occur for every 
category of data analyzed. These nonrendom 
regularities cannot be explained in terms of di- 
rect adjustment of population to local environ- 
ment but reflect local specialization and division 
of labor imposed by the integrating influence of 
the dominant metropolis. Although the size of 
the central city affects the size of the metropoli- 
tan community and the degree of specialization 
within it, the basic community structure is 
similar for each size class. Within the hinter- 
land, subdominant cities exert domirance over 
their respective localities similar to the domi- 
nance of the metropolis, the extent depending 


ak 
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on such sie as size of city and distance from 
the metropolis. f 

Bogue’s monograph is so organized that the 
sociologist can spend little or much time with it 
as he sees fit. The first thirty pages state and 
limit the problem, carefully describe the meth- 
ods and techniques used, and evaluate probable 
sources of error. The next thirty pages afford a 
Succinct summary of the major findings of the 


study. The remainder of the volume presents 


detailed findings about the distribution of popu- 
lation and sustenance activities as related to the 
hypothesis of metropolitan dominance. This or- 
@anization considerably facilitates use of the 
monograph. 

Although the study tests a hypothesis al- 
ready. generally familiar to and accepted by soci- 
ologists and, therefore, adds nothing new to 
basic sociological theory, the author is to be 
commended for an excellent piece of work. He 
gives a firm factual basis for acceptance of a 
hypothesis which, like too many sociological 
generalizations, has not previously been tested 
objectively. In addition, he provides much in- 
teresting factual data and more precise detailed 
conclusions about the structure of the metro- 
politan community. A projected extension of the 
study to cover the census years of 1930 and 1950 
should, if carried out, afford excellent data on 
the processes of concentration and centraliza- 
tion and on other changes in the structure of the 
metropolitan community. 

James A. QUINN 
University of Cincinnati 


The Family in a Democratic Society. With Fore- 


word by Guy Emerson. (“Anniversary 

Papers of the Community Service Society of 

New York.) New York: Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, 1949. Pp. vilit 287. $3.75. 

In 1948 the Commwnity Service Society of 
New York celebrated its one-hundredth anni- 
versaty. with a serieg of symposia on the theme 
“The Family in Tomorrow’s World.” The pres- 
ent volume presents a part of the papers of this 
meeting. The rest are scheduled for publication 
in a volume to be entitled Social Work as Hu- 
man Relations. . 

The twenty-one papers in the present volume 
are presented in two parts: “The Human Sci- 
ences and the Family” and “Health and the 
Family.” The former section, which is of greater 
interest to the sociologist, begins with a paper by 
Clyde Kluckhohn on “Variations in the Human 
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Family,” a contribution that migkt just as well 
have been entitled “Uniformities in the Human 
Family.” 

Eveline M, Burns’s survey of the impact of 
American economic history on family organiza- 
tion concludes with a plea for “a theory of eco- 
nomic incentive which, while rejecting the as- 
sumption that starvation is the only spur to par- 
ticipation in production or that man works only 
for economic reasons, will also reject the equally 
unrealistic assumption that all men are spon- 
taneously cooperative angels—or would be if 
only they were all psychoanalyzed.” 

The remaining seven papers in Part I are so- 
cial-psychological in character. Thomas M. 
French asserts that “the most important single 
factor in the preparation of the young woman 
for motherhood is her relationship to her own 
mother during the difficult years of adoles- ~ 
cence.” 

John Dollard proposes that child research be 
removed from the laboratory and that compe- 
tent observers (he suggests registered nurses 
with appropriate additional training) be sent to 
live with the children and their families. 

Allison Davis differentiates the subcultures 
of the lower and middle classes in terms of their 
implications for personality development. 
“Slum culture,” as he calls it, fosters anxiety 
about getting enough to eat, about eviction 
from shelter, and about keeping warm, even if 
not evicted. By contrast, in the slum culture sex 
relations and physical aggression are defined as 
pleasant. Thus, he concludes: “The social reali- 
ty of individuals differs in the most fundamental 
respects according to their status and culture.” 

From the California study on adolescence 
Harold E. Jones reports that early-maturing 
girls and late-maturing boys have difficulties in 
adjustment. Conversely, early-maturing boys 
and late-maturing girls are found to be advan- 
taged. He reports, moreover, a “‘tendency for 
American children in the same social groups to 
mature earlier in this generation than was true 
fifty or a hundred years ago.” r 

In two papers on the emotional problems of 
adolescence Dr. N. W. Ackerman and Dr. Viola 
Berrard both contend that “adolescence is an 
era strongly favorable for therapy.” 

In the last part of Part I, Ernst Kris presents 
a theoretical formulation of aggression and con- 
cludes with reference to child-rearing techniques 
which are believed to provide substitute goals 
and sublimation. 

The part on health includes papers on Lon- 
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don’s Peckham Experiment and on the activi- 
ties of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. In the latter section, also, 
is a paper by Bertha S. Burke reporting a cor- 
relation between prenatal nutrition and the con- 
dition of the infant at birth. 

The papers maintain a consistently high level 
and deserve the attention of 2 considerably wid- 
‘er audience than the social workers to whom 

they were addressed. 
Ropert F. WINcH 

Northwestern University 


Adolescence: Its Social Psychology, with an Intro- 
duction to Recent Findings from the Fields of 
Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, Psycho- 
metrics, and Sociometry. By C. M. FLEMING. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+ 262. $4.50. 

~ This book deals with the attributes of the 

teen-ager and the transition from the relatively 

few contexts of family life to the wider group 
membership of the adult. Professor Fleming at- 
tempts to lead the reader to an understanding 
of the nature and the developmental tasks of 
adolescents. To accomplish his purpose, the 

English euthor utilizes his familiarity with psy- 

chological ideas and methods of work, as well as 

contributions from other sciences. He weaves 
into his chapters relevant findings from long- 
term studies of adolescent development and be- 

havior. He refers to comparative data from di- 

verse cultures and social patterns. He selects 

pertinent material from studies of the effects of 
group membership carried on in Britain and 
elsewhere. The result is a highly illuminating 
book on adolescence that will appeal to the gen- 
eral reader as well as the student or professional 
person seeking orientation and information. 
Fleming begins with a consideration of bodily 
changes at puberty, where the notion of early- 
maturing and late-maturing youth is estab- 
lished. Then the reactions of teen-agers toward 
these adolescent changes are considered. Earlier 
theories emphasizing discrete stages of develop- 
ment and the expectation of cor-flict and distress 

(Rousseau, Hall, and even Freud) are discredit- 

ed on the basis of modern research. Much of his 

conceptualization is based upon notions of psy- 

chological needs and social attitudes. Presenta- 

tion is tied to reality by brief (and perhaps su- 

perficial) summaries of actual cases of young 

_people and their parents. Emotional maturing 

is conceived as taking place in the inner circle of 
è 


the home and in the outer circles of the school 
and the community. He makes the point that 
social climates—of dominance, of affection, of 
ambitions, interests, and shared activities— 
vary even within one country. Her.ce adolescent 
reactions are social in origin and tend to be re- 
lated to satisfaction and frustration of basic 
psychological needs rather than the ever present 
familial relationships. In other words, the teen* 
ager responds to the behavior rather than te the 
sex or age of the parents or siblings or teachérs 
or others in interpersonal contexts. 

The foregoing paragraph indicates the so- 
phistication of the author and the concepts that? 
he prefers for analysis of adolescent behavior. 
He goes on to illustrate from research the notion 
of variability, especially in abilities and’in per- 
sonal and social development. Group member- 
ship is considered, particularly its therapeutic 
effects. However, the treatment is largely in 
terms of structured situations—social engineer- 
ing by adults—-and fails to appraise the influ- 
ence of. various kinds of affiliation with age- 
mates. Transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood is dealt with by chapters on guidance, on 
response to attainment or postponement of eco- 
nomic maturity, on social learning, and on 
youth problems. Throughout the book there is 
an awareness of social and individual variation 
as well as the multiple forces influsncing the 
young person’s behavior. 

A goodly number of psychology aad sociolo- 
gy instructors teaching courses dealing with the 
adolescent may respond positively to Adoles- 
cence. It will make sense to their students, and 
the wealth of references supplied at the end of 
each chapter will aid the graduate candidate 
working in the area. Many people concerned 
with human development and behavior will 


` want to introduce additional materia. from re- 


search on notions of self and external reality, on 
group dynamics in age-mate and other nonadult 
contexts, and upon the influence of family so- 
clal-class background and mobility aspirations 
with regard to adolescent development and be- 
havior. There will, of course, be others to whom 
the book ‘does not appeal. Fleming writes in a 
different manner from most writers of American 
textbooks. The presentation, is deceptively 
simple, yet the author succeeds in bringing to- 
gether in accessible form a surprising amount of 
research information and ways of thinking 
about youth. 

CARSON MCGUIRE 


University of Texas 
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Suicide ant the Meaning of Life. By MARGA- 
RETHE VON ANDICcS. Pacoima, Calif.: Sher- 
wood Press, 1949. Pp. xv-+219. $3.90. 

Some years ago—the date is not specified — 
the author made an inquiry into the motivation 
of persons who attempted suicide. One hundred 
cases were studied by interview at a clinic in 
Vienna to which certain types of unsuccessful 
‘suicides were brought. The interviews were 
made by the author on the dav following the at- 
témpt and were recorded in shorthand notes. 

The results are presented informally, accom- 
panied by a few tables of figures and by illus- 


“trations in the words of the subjects. Because of 


uncertainties involved in the nature of the 
sample and in the difficulty of separating bona 
fide attempts from suicidal gestures, the conclu- 
sions are only suggestive. In general, however, 
the results agree with modern knowledge of the 
causes of suicide, in spite of the fact that there 
is no evidence that the authoz knew the work of 
Cavan, Halbwachs, or Dublin. 

The principal finding is that the meaning 


"of life is to function, and te function socially. 


When there is no work to do and no life to live 
with or for others, the point cf living disappears. 
This generalization is offered to relate some of 
the findings listed below. 

A large proportion of tke subjects showed 
evidence of unhappiness in family life during 
childhood—many were orphans, unwanted chil- 
dren, or children of drunken and neurotic par- 
ents. A large majority claimed that they had no 
friendships, no “real friends.” None of the per- 
sons in the sample could be considered “join- 
ers,’ and none engaged ir political activity. 
Most were sexually underactive or inactive—of 
the fifty-seven women in the sample only eight 
were sexually normal, and seven of these ap- 
parently did not intend tc succeed in killing 
themselves. In general,e the women in the 
sample showed considerable tendency to con- 
sider that they had been abused, slandered, be- 
littled,.and unappreciated. 

The majority of the subjects came from low 
economic strata—unskilled and low-skilled 
workers, domestics, and, of course, housewives 
of this level constituted the majority. Most of 
the males were unemployed, and most of the 
women had worries concerning debt and insuf- 
ficient money. 

Health was a factor in anly a small minority 
of cases. Religion appeared to be of little signifi- 
cance, as far as the inquiry determined—most 
of the persons were Catholic, but only one ap- 


@ 
peared to have any thoughts of existence after 
death. l 
‘In a brief Preface, Cyril Burt expresses en- 

thusiasm for the method of “empirical induc- 
tion” and for the conclusion that “lack of aim 
leads mortals to despair”; but the study is hard- 
ly strong enough technically to establish any- 
thing firmly. 

ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Universicy of Washington 


Culture and Sociology. By G. S. GĦHURYE. Bom- 
bay: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 237. 
$8.00. 

This volume is the first in a series of socio- 
logical publications planned by the University 
of Bombay. The author is the editor of the series 
and head of the department of sociology of the 
university. 

Beinz concerned about the turmoil and minac- 
ity of recent and contemporary events, theauthor 
sets for himself the problem of how a civilization 
and culture can survive at a high level-of ac- 
tivity end creativity. To this end he sees the 
universities as centers for the survival, dissemi- 
nation, and origination of culture. By “culture” 
Professor Ghurye means the social heritage of a 
people as it’ expresses itself realistically in the 
individual. The individual is the bearer of cul- 
ture, whereas the group, the society (which, he 
says, “for all practical purposes... must be 
considered to be co-terminous with a national 
state”), carries civilization. Both civilizations 
and cultures can be qualitatively graded. Thus 
there are civilized societies, highly civilized so- 
cieties, very highly civilized societies, and com- | 
pletely civilized societies, just as there are indi- 
viduals who are cultured, highly cultured, very 
highly cultured, and completely cultured. The 
more an individual possesses of the ‘finer quali- 
ties” of life, the more cultured is he. In addition, 
the more cultured an individual is the more cre- 
ative ts he. Thus the “completely cultured” are 
the active creators of culture; the ‘very highly 
cultured” are the enthusiastic disseminators; 
the “highly cultured” are the “appreciative 
practitioners’; while the largest class in any 
society consists of “absorptive practitioners or 
passive participators.” 

To prove that culture and civilization in- 
creasé in quality as a people’s values increase in 
spiritual, ethical, and humanistic content, 
Ghurye summarizes the major works of promi- 
nent sssayists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries and finds more or je consensus 
among them. In the same way, he calls upon 
Karl Mannheim, H. J. Randall, John Dewey, 
and others to prove that a planned society with- 
out regimentation is the hope for the future. 

It is difficult to ascertain the particular value 
such a book has for sociologists. There are prac- 
tically ‘no propositions or theories that lend 
themselves to any kind of empirical investiga- 
tion. Nor do we find ourselves agreeing with 
Ghurye’s conception of culture. If the book has 
value, it is as an exposition of a social philoso- 
phy. As such one need not search for proof to 
accept it; one likes it or one does not. 


Josera B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Aufgaben und Stellung der Intelligens in der 
Gesellschaft. By THEODOR GEIGER. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke, 1949. Pp. vili+167. 


It is a pleasure to reintroduce the author of 
this essay to American sociologists. Professor 
Geiger is perhaps best known in this country for 
his statistical studies of social stratification in 
Republican Germany." The author has been 
teaching at the University of Aarhus (Den- 
mark) since leaving Germany in 1933, and the 
essay here under review owes its origin to an in- 
vitation of the University of Uppsala (Sweden) 
in 1943, where the author had gone to escape the 
Gestapo. The book was written in three months 
without an opportunity to make more detailed 
studies, yet it is the fruition cf the author’s long- 
standing preoccupation with problems of social 
stratification and in particular with the role of 
-the intelligentsia in modern society. Geiger has 
completed a detailed study of the social deriva- 
tion of the Danish intelligentsia from the Refor- 
mation to the present. The essay under review 
may, therefore, be regarded as a historical and 
theoretical introduction to his empirical studies 
in this field? 

In the study being reviewed the author limits 


1 See Theodor Geiger, Die seziale Schichtung des 
deutschen Volkes (Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1932), and his 
two more technical articles, “Sociale Gliederung der 
deutschen Arbeitnehmer” and “Statistische Analyse 
der wirtschaftlich Selbstaendigen,” in Archiv fuer 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (May and July, 
1933), pp. 151-88 and 407-39. 

2 The author’s study of the Danish intelligentsia 
is not as yet available in English. The reader’s at- 
tention is also directed to Geiger’s “Vorstudien zu 
einer Soziologie des Rechts,” Acta Jutlandica, Vol. 
XIX (Kébephavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947). 
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himself to a consideration of the iftelligentsia, 
which includes all those who contribute actively 
to tne cultivation and enhancement of explicitly 
reccgnized cultural values. The development of ` 
the intelligentsia is traced historically. Its fFunc- 
tions are discussed in terms of creative contribu- 
tions to the sum total of the existing culture; the 
intelectual, artistic, anc religious Interpretation 
of everyday life; the tecanical rationalization of 
life; and the critical evaluation of the social and 
political manifestations of power and authorify. 
The third chapter contains a critical analysis of 
the class position of the intelligentsia in modern 
society. The author concludes thet the intelli? 
gentsia is neither “free-floating” (Alfred Weber, 
Mannheim) nor identified with any particular 
class (Marxism) or yet with the irresponsible, 
impractical, and destructive group which Pareto 
and Schumpeter make it out to be. Rather, the 
intelligentsia in an élite, whose social derivation 
and affiliation are typically heterogeneous and 
whose contributions to tke cultural and political 
life of the community cal: for a balanced evalua- 
tion of its assets and liabilities. In tais spirit the 
author gives a discerning discussion of the eco- 
nomic foundations of modern intellectual life, 
especially with regard to the important prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the 
development of commercialization and bureauc- 
ratization. The last chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the social and political attitudes typi- 
cally found among members of the intelligentsia — 
and to an analysis of the social esteem in which 
its members are held by the society. 

This brief enumeration of topics cannot do 
justice to the richness of detail with which the 
author has illuminated their varicus aspects. 
Suffice it to say that this essay is a far more 
probing and circumspect analysis of the intel- 
lectuais than the relevant publications of Mann- 
heim, Schumpeter, Ktoestler, and Leighton. So- 
ciclogists who are interésted in investigating the 
social ioundations of intelectual life in modern 
society will find in it a lucig and challenging in- 
troduction to their subjec as well as many in- 
sights and hypotheses which call for empirical 
investigation. 

REINHARD BENDIX 


University of California 


Studier zur Sosiologie: Festgabe fiir Leopold von 
Wiese aus Anlass der Vollendung seines 7o. 
Lebensjahres dargeboten von Schilern, Kol- 
legen und Freunden. Edited by L. H. Ap. 
GECK, JÜRGEN von KEMPSKI, ard HANNA 


) \ 


Mainz: Internationaler Univer- 
, 1948. Pp. 101. $5.00. 


MEUTER: 
sum-Verla 


“The last liberal.” This appellation was given: 


von Wiese by many of his students who identi- 

fied as “liberal” one who was opposed to state 
interference and, in accordance with Spengler, 
one who was disdainful. As with so many nick- 

names, this one was incorrect; but it does denote 
that in pre-Hitlerian Germeny Wiese was not 
the representative of the German sociological 
thinking. Moreover, his positivistic system, 

since it was not based on history and ethnology, 

differs basically from Neo-Kantian concepts of 
Fellinck, Max Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, and 
the reviewer. Nevertheless, American sociolo- 

gists cannot ignore von Wiese. Among the rea- 
sons are the following: (1) While not the repre- 
sentative of German sociology, nevertheless he 
is the leader of one essential school, namely, the 
positivistic-individualistic-nanhistorical school. 
(2) As editor of the only existing sociological re- 


view in pre-Hitlerian Germany, he was fair 


enough to publish manuscripts written by per- 
sons of basically different mentality. Thus, al- 
though von Wiese himself was not representa- 
tive of pre-Hitlerian sociological thinking in 
Germany, certainly his review was. (3) He was 
one of the relatively few German social scien- 
tists who refused to use his knowledge to justify 
naziism. (4) As reorganizer of the disintegrated 
society of German sociologists, he certainly is 
one of the most important German sociologists 
at the present time. (5) Just as Howard Becker 
and C. P.. Loomis represent a link between 
American and German sociology in the United 
States, so von Wiese represents a similar link in 
Germany. Accordingly a review of the sym- 
posium composed by friends and pupils on 
Wiese’s seventieth anniversary is timely. 


The content of the fourteen contributions in 
the book may be grouped as follows: 

1. Wiese’s personality Eckert, the founder 
of the University of Cologne, who called Wiese 
and provided him with teaching and research 
opportunities, describes Wiese’s teaching and 
writing. 

2. Historical investigations —Wiese’s fairness 


toward the historically minded sociologists is 


indeed rewarded. For here Mauss, Zimmer- 
mann, Geck, and Hartmann contribute histori- 
cal investigations; they deal with the changes in 
the use of the terms “philosophy of history,” 
“social,” and “distance” in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, as well as with the changing 
ideas concerning the connection of body, soul, 
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and “mind,” as relevant to the development of 
social thinking i in antiquity. 

3. The social structure of Germany.—The pa- 
pers ur.der consideration primarily treat the fol- 
lowing phenomena: (a) The occidental culture 
restrained “instincts,” which in turn appear 
again and produce such phenomena as Hitleri- 


‘anism “Vierkandt). (6) The proponents of Ger- 


-man liberalism and humanitarianism were un- 
able to perceive the shifting from an individual- 
istic culture to a mass culture and therefore to 
guide mass-man’s desires; this failure led to 
naziism. (Alfred “Miiller-Armack and Werner 
Ziegenfuss). (c) It may be possible to build a 
state which does not completely eliminate pri- 
vate enterprise and which fosters small and 
middle-sized economic units but nevertheless is 
strong enough to keep down monopolistic com- 
panies (Theodor Wessels). (£) How sociology 
may be of practical value in approaching the 
German and other peoples (Hanna Meuter). 

4. General sociological problems.—Four papers 
insist upon the following: (a) The term “Meind” ` 
corresponding to the English “‘mind” should be 
introduzed into the sociological terminology 
(Hans Lorenz Stoltenberg). (6) A meeting, after 
years of separation, can leave an impression 
upon the subconscious which may again come 
into consciousness and can thereby modify the 
behavior of the individual (Alfred Peters). 
(c) The more the individual belongs to many 
groups of various kinds, the more each of these 
groups ‘will try to convince the individual that 
it is superior to the others and is deserving of the 
individual’s allegiance (Max Graf Solms). 
(d) The consumer of goods is not a Homo eco- 
nomicus, driven by economic interests, but rath- 
er a Homo habitualis driven by the concept 
which his group has developed of an adequate 
level of living for themselves. Changes in level 
of living among the group members are due 
largely to the fact that Homo exiraordinatus 
(i.e., the outsider) is imitated by group mem- 
bers. For example, the luxury of the mistress of 
the monarch is imitated by the members of the 
court ncbility (Charlotte von Reichenau). 

The Reichenau article contains new and 
valuable contributions to the sociological under- 
standing of the consumer, outsider, and imita- 
tor. The historical investigations into the vari- 
ous uses of terms will facilitate the indispensable 
mutual understanding between the different 
schools of sociological thought. The report writ- 
ten by Hanna Meuter on German-American in- 
terrelationships (e.g., the work done by Howard 
Becker) will, it is to be hoped, encourage others 
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to do likewise. The contributions made by 
Miiller-Armack, Ziegenfuss, Vierkandt, and 
Wessels will aid to the understanding of many 
German problems. But, most of all, Eckert 
shows us von Wiese himself. The reviewer may, 
just as others, disagree epistemologically with 
von Wiese’s positivistic method of isolating so- 
clology from history. Nevertheless in a country 
and epoch of neo-Romanticism, von Wiese 
struggled on the right front: He detached ‘soci- 
ology from metaphysics, distinguished it from 
social philosophy, and declared it an independ- 
ent special science. Finally, he always empha- 
sized the right of the individual to think and to 
decide independently of the unjustifiable meta- 
physical claim of the group. By doing so, he in- 
sisted upon a respect for man’s dignity. If the 
one who does sc is a “liberal,” then indeed the 
name given to von Wiese is a name of honor. 
Leopold von Wiese indeed is a “liberal” but, let 
us hope, not the last one. 
. l | PAUL HonicsHEIM 
. Michigan State College 


Liberty in the Modern State. By HAROLD J. 
LASKI. New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi+175. $2.75. 

Professor Laski has added an introduction 
dealing with the dangers which confront liberty 
today to three lectures, published but not de- 
livered in 1930 and reprinted in 1937. By “liber- 
ty” he means “the absence of restraint upon the 
existence of those social conditions which, in 
modern civilization, are the necessary guaran- 
tees of individual happiness.” By “the modern 
state” he appears to mean the contemporary 
world. He does not enumerate the social condi- 
tions upon whose existence no restraint must be 
imposed. And he includes in his discussion 
“other concepts without which [liberty] has no 
meaning,” such as economic security or the 
right to education. 

This delimitation of the scope of the discus- 
gion exposes Laski to the suspicion of indulging 
in the type of wishful reasoning which consists 
in takiig some term, such as “democracy,” 
“Christianity,” or “liberty,” that commands 
high prestige because men have fought and died 
for it, and including within this term or associ- 
ating inseparably with it ideas which had no 
place m the consciousness of those who fought 
- and died. The danger, of course, is that the new 
wine may burst the old bottle. 
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For instance, in the original fectures, the 
freedom from legal control whic Laski claims 
for private associations extends to approval of a 
general strike to force the hand of a legally con- 
stituted government (e.g.,-to prevent Britain 
from going to war in 1914). And, in the new In- 
troduction, he insists on two conclusions: “pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production is no 
lenger compatible with democratic institutions” 
and “the principle of national sovereignty has 
exhausted its usefulness.” These suggest, if they 
do not imply, that impoverished peoples may 
claim in the name of liberty a share not only of 
the natural resources of more fortunate peoples 
but of their acquired capital as well. “There can 
be no liberty once agreement upon fundamen- 
tals has broken down” or, presumably, -until 
agreement upon fundamentals has keen reached. 

I think that Laski recognizes that it takes the 
highest form of courage to accept these doc- 
trines and still hope for liberty in the world. He 
has made liberty, in itself an elusive target, in- 
clude justice and has postulated universal con- 
sent based on persuasion. The case for his doc- 
trines is stated clearly and forcibly. It is of 
value alike to those who agree and to those who 
dissent. Hope remains, of course, a matter of 
faith. 


- 


H. F. Axncus 
University of British Columbia 


The Pattern of the Past: Can We Determine It? 
By PIETER GEYL, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, and 
Pirrria A. Soroxin. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. Pp. 130. $2.00. ‘ 

So much attention has been drewn in recent 
vears to the impressive six volumes so far pub- 
lished of Toynbee’s A Study of History and to 
more recent and concise expressions of his phi- 
losophy of history fhat a comsidereble academic 
or otherwise highly literate public may be pre- 
sumed to have come to its own conclusions con- 
cerning the significance af his work. The present 
small volume, being published by the Beacon 
Press, the official publishing agency of the Uni- 
tarian church in this country, may, however, be 
expected to do something to inform a somewhat ’ 
wider public, or another segment of the public, 
concerning the value and the limitations of 
Toynbee’s ideas. This it seems reasonably well ” 
designed to do, consisting as it does of a long, in- 
telligent, critical essay on Toynbee by Pieter 
Geyl, an able Dutch historian, the text of a 


radio debatAbetween Geyl and Toynbee, and a 
critical evalkation, somewhat -briefer than 
- Geyl’s, by Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard, author 
of a rival massive work on the interpretation of 
history. Perhaps now we need most a careful in- 
dication of what it is that thoughtful people can 
get from Toynbee, as contrasted with skilful and 
convincing demonstrations of the limitations 
- and weaknesses of his magnum opus. For my- 
self, Tam convinced that it does have consider- 
able value; and nearly all commentators and re- 
viewers have said as much; but they have not 
done much to point out just what that value 
cgnsists of. Professor Geyl has done something 
along that line in this little book. 


. Froyd N. Housr 
Unidersily of Virginia 


Americans Betrayed: Politics and the Japanese 
Evacuation. By MORTON Gropzins. Chicago: 
University of Chicage Press, 1949.- Pp. 
xvli+444. $5.00. 

This is an able and, in certain respects, novel 
study of American political behavior. It illumi- 
nates two of the most vital of current political 
issues, namely, the civil rights of minority 
groups and the relation between region and fed- 
eral government. The focus of the study is on an 
instance of policy-making in government. The 
author says, “It is my opinion that the policy- 
making process is a crucial point for the under- 
standing of government.” 

The particular policy studied was one which 
had drastic couseqnences for 110,000 Americans 
of Japanese ancestry and ‘disturbing implica- 
tions” for the rest of us in the United States. 

This was the decision of February 19, 1942, em- 

bodied in President Roosevelt’s Executive Or- 

der 9066, to evacuate all persons of any degree 
of Japanese ancestry frqm West Coast areas, 

The federal decision to classify Americans on a 

racial basis and to enforce restriction of their 

movement and activity, regardless of individual 
behavior and background, was, as Grodzins 
points out, unprecedented. Other evacuation 
policies of the United States government, such 
as Indian removal, have been based on cultural 
afhliations, were at least technically voluntary, 
and were not applied against United States 
citizens. Previously (except for citizenship 
statutes) racial classifications have been matters 
of regional and state rather than of national 
policy. Thus, as a policy affecting the funda- 
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mental individualistic basis of United States 
political] organization and running counter to 
the whole trend of national policy, this is an 
important and illuminating selection for anal- 
ysis. i 
The dissection carries us from a review of ac- 


tivities of the Grower-Shipper Vegetable Asso- 


ciation of Central California to vivid accounts 
of meetings of Justice and War Department of- 
ficials in Washington. Grodzins had access to 
files of such organizations as the Western Grow- 
ers Protective Association, the American Le- 
gion, and the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, and to the correspondence of mem- 
bers cf the California delegation in Congress, as 
well as the files of the Department of Justice and 
other branches of the federal goverment. In 
addition, during 1942 and 1943 he interviewed 
many of the individuals primarily concerned in 
bringing about the decision, including city and 
state officials on the West Coast, officers of 
farmers’ and other organizations, and officials 
of the Department of Justice and the War De- 
partment. This gathering of data by direct inter- 
view and from a variety of contemporary docu- 
ments gives a completeness of detail impossible 
to match in studies of political process depend- 
ent on chance-sorted documents consulted long 
after the events. In the employment of these 
techniques Grodzins makes an outstanding con- 
tribution toward defining a field of observation 
in wkich theories of political science may be 
tested. . 

“It should be emphasized, however, that 
Grodzins’ approach to his problem is varied. He 
also makes able use of quantitative techniques, 
as in his analysis of letters concerning Japanese- 
Americans received by the Department of Jus- 
tice preceding and immediately following the 
evacuation decision and in his study of editori- 
als, n2ws items, and letters to editors of Cali- 
fornia newspapers in the same period. 

The analysis of events and actions preceding 
the evacuation decision leads to the conclusion - 
that the considerations which in the end were 
accepied by policy-makers (and by a majority 
of the Supreme Court) as sufficient reasons for 
evacuation were merely an old collection of 
stereotypes frequently employed by farmers’ or- 
ganizations and patriotic groups on the West 
Coast. A set of traditional beliefs about oriental 
inscrutability, “clannishness,” and superfecun- 
dity were increasingly employed in public state- 
ments more than a month after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. They were stated and restated 
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' along lines'of communication opened up be- 


tween the special interest groups and state offi- 
cials and the West Coast congressional delega- 
tion. The military commander of the’ Western 


. Defense Command was also brought into these 


communication channels. In the manner of a big 
advertising. campaign, the reiteration. of the 
ideas produced a label quite unrelated to the 


-realities of the situation. This was the label of 


‘military necessity.” Attorney-General Biddle 


-and others who were convinced that evacuation- 


was not necessary eventually zave way and al- 
lowed the new label for the old collection of be- 
liefs to sanction the policy. It is this process of 
the determination of national policy through the 
impress of regional catchwords on policy-mak- 


ers which Grodzins describes with clarity. and 


force. 

Finally, Grodzins turns to an tiepen 
in terms of “political rationality.” “The nega- 
tion of political rationality,” he says, “marked 
each step in the process by which evacuation be- 
came public policy.” By way of explaining his 


- concept, he says elsewhere: “‘The rational proc- 
ess of government presupposes not only free 


public discussion but also an independent ap- 
praisal of the available facts by government of- 
ficials and their obligation to determine that a 
given policy promotes the national welfare.” 
This represents government oficials as in some 
limbo of the social. structure rather than (as 
Grodzins’ own field approach implies) as linked 


with a variety of social groups besides the gov- ' 


ernment segment in which they have specific po- 
litical status and dependent, in their decision- 

making, on the facts which are conveyed to 
them through active channels of communication 
at the time decisions are being made, What 
does “independent appraisal” mean? To expect 
that government officials will behave in ways in- 
consistent with the whole set of statuses which 
they occupy as social personalities or that they 
will base decisions on facts which they do not 
know about is to ignore the findings of social 
science. Grodzins’ study in fact clearly demon- 
strates the reverse. 

Grodzins Himself makes a special point of the 
failure to utilize existing knowledge about the 
Japanese-Americans in the process of decision- 
making. In the forty years preceding the evac- 


. uation decision this American. minority became 


one of the most carefully studied ethnic groups 
in the United’States. The economic behavior, 
social organization, and sentiment systems of 
both first and second generations were known in 
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some detail to scholars and to or, such as 


church groups. Many of these dat#controverted 


` the stock of beliefs which was presént2d to poli- 


cy-makers; none of it supported them. However, 
channels for communication of the facts were 
not opened up to individuals in key pclicy-mak- 
ing positions as they were in Hawaii. This phe- 
nomenon of what we might call the immobility 
of social science data is susceptible of sociologi- 
cal analysis. On such analysis will depend the 
practical utility of first-rate studies cf political 
behavior-such as Americans Betrayed. 


. Epwarp H. SPICER 
University of Arizona 5 


Probation and Re-education By ELIZABETH R. 
GLOVER. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1949. Pp. xii-+-292. 12 $. 6 d. 

As stated in the Foreword by Constance 
Reaveley, this book has been written “primarily 
for those who.are directly concerned in making 
a success of Probation” (p. vii). She Doints out 
that the community, “by the laws which it has 
made, the institutions and way of life which it 
hes developed, the education which it has im- 
posed, has created an environment in which it 
seems that offenses must needs come We have 
never settled the question who is most to blame, 
we have never cleared our minds on the ethics of 


‘punishment nor found out whether or how 


punishment really deters. We simply enacted 
that in certain cases at the magistzates’ dis- 
cretion not retribution but cure should be.at- 
tempted. That experiment was begun over forty 
years ago, and subsequent legislation has not 
abandoned but supplemented it” (p. viii). > 

The author notes that probation in England 
has been given three different types of interpre- 
tation by the officigls who have app-ied it. Its 
first definition was aga means of sparing law- 
breakers from the humiliation of a prison sen- 
tence. The tacit assumption made as to-the na- 
ture of the offender was*identical with that of 
the imprisonment doctrine; namely, that the 
offender was a rational being who would repent 
and reform. 

The second mode of application implied that 
probation holds possibilities of punishment. The 
notion was to make the whole procedure as un- 
pleasant and inconvenient to the delinquent as 
possible: he was to be reminded that he could 
not offend with impunity. 

The spirit of the third interpretaticn, and the 


\ 


one ater evan is to regard probation as 
treatment. The author views the acceptance of 
this conception as in large measure due to the 
introduction of psychiatry. 
This progression in the manner in which pro- 
bation was interpreted is illustrative cf the dif- 


ficulties inherent in the setting-up of enacted in- . 


stitutions—following Sumner’s usage—to deal 
with social problems where deep prejudices and 
emotional stakes are involved. In two of the 
three conceptions sketched above there was an 
obvious regression to tradition-bound ways of 
thought, despite the fact that the machinery 
yeas new and such as to elicit humanitarian im- 
pulses. That a change in orientation was even- 
tually achieved provides its own answer to those 
who:ofter- counsel of despair in regard to the 
perennial problems of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Miss Glover, however, was not interested in 
making an institutional analysis of the structure 
and functioning of probation in relation to soci- 
ety as a whole. Nevertheless, her bcok may 
quite accurately be considered as an attempt to 
give a clear definition of what the probation of- 
ficer ought to do. It is written in nontechnical 
language and is essentially a handbook for the 
probation officer. It follows through systemati- 
cally the problem situations which are likely to 
arise in the course of the treatment of a proba- 
tioner. In sizing up the various situations and 
their interpretation to the actors concerned, the 
author employs a wealth of insight and firsthand 
experience. There are good chapters on “En- 
quiries,” “Interviewing,” and “Planning Treat- 
ment,” with practical outlines for the latter two 
topics. 

There is no doubt that this book will read a 
little strangely to those with training in sociolo- 
gy. Aside from the minor differences in legal ter- 
minology relating to probation in this country 
and in England, there is tae underlying assump- 
tion of the author as to the nature of the offend- 
er. “Apart from small boys and gangsters, most 
delinquents in my expérience are unsociable . . . 
most adolescent delinquents, and nearly all de- 
linquent girls, are inherently unsociable. They 
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are wrapped up in themselves, living lonely in- 
hibited lives, not at all at ease in society” (p. 
131). Delinquency is notoriously an area where 
people’s conceptions dominate the nature and 
quality of their observations. On the basis of the 
material presented in this book it is impossible 
to test the author’s conception of delinquency, 
as symptomatic of a defect in the individual’s 
character structure. The strangest feature of the 
book is the inclusion of a chapter entitled > 
“Faith.” l 

The basic problem that the book poses for 
criminologists is the precise determination of the 
role of the probation officer. The author is far 
too circumspect in her discussion of its difficul- 
ties, The probation officer’s task is to mediate 
the offender’s transition from a social world 
which not only tolerates but perhaps even re- 
wards unlawful behavior, to a conventional so- 
cial world. This transition involves radical 
changes in the offender’s personal relationships 
and social orientation. The leverage presumably 
lies in intimate mutual confidence and friend- 
ship between the probation officer and the pro- 


bationer. The former, however, is at first a 


stranger and remains always a symbol of 
authority. The problem is one of social distance 
and of the techniques by which it mav be trav- 
ersed. The author places the entire onus upon 
the personality, sincerity, and skill of the proba- 
tion officer. Such an emphasis leaves out of ac- 
count the whole context of social pressures 
which act to channelize and limit the alternative 
lines of action and influence available to the 
latter; moreover, the social definition of him in 
a particular neighborhood may be far more im- 
portant than any of his personal characteristics. 
A realistic appraisal of what the probation offi- 
cer can do must await a thorough study of a 
wide variety of empirical instances. In -the 
meantime, this book can be recommended to 
those sociologists whose interests touch upon 
the professional world and problems of the pro- 
bation officer and upon society’s treatment of 
delinquents. r 

HAROLD FINESTONE 
Chicago 
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K.; NESJAR, CARL; and ALLwoop, MARTIN S. 
The Norwegi on-American Press and Nordisk 
Tidende. Marston, Hill, Mullsjö, Sweden: Insti- 
tute of Social Research, 1950. Pp. 41. $0.75. 
Content analysis of a newspaper published in 
Brooklyn in Norwegian. 

Attwoop, Mart S. Amerika-Svensk Lyrik: 
Genom 100 år, 1848—1948. Marston Hill, Mullsjö, 
Sweden: Institute’ of Social Research, 1949. 
, Pp. XXXViic-+165. $3.00. A study of immigrant 

. attitudes as revealed - in Swedish- American 
poetry. ` z 

ALTMAN, GEORGE T. Invisible Barrier: A Tax 


Specialists Analysis of the Business Cycle. Los.. 


- Angeles: DeVorss & Co., 1949. Pp. 208. 
BERNSTEIN, SAUL. Charting Group Progress. New 
York: Association Press, 1949. Pp. 24. $0.75. 
BREESE, GERALD WILLIAM. The Daytime Popula- 
tion of the Central Business District of Chicago. 
‘Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
‘Pp. xxiii+-267. $6.00. Report of a research 

project. 

_ Brown, Ina Corinne. Race Relations in a De- 
mocracy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. viiit-295. $3.00. Semipopular general 
treatment,’ main emphasis being on history 

' and present state of Negro-white relations in the 
United States. 

BuREAU OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, HEALTH, AND WEL- 
FARE FEDERATION OF ALLEGHENY Country. 
Children Receiving Foster Home and Institutional 
‘Care in Allegheny County,- December 31, 1947. 
Pittsburgh: Bureau of Social Research, Health, 
and Welfare Federation of Allegheny County, 
1949. Pp. 63. 

- CARDAIRE, CAPTE, Contribution à Vétude de Islam 
noir. (“Memorandum II: Du Centre Ifan Came- 

` roun/’) Cameroun, Africa: Institut Français 
_-d’Ariquè Noire, 1949. Pp. 120. History of spread 
‘of Islam in Africa and an analysis of present state. 

“Cavan, -RUTH SHONLE; BurRGEss, ERNEST W.; 

__ ..HAvicHurst, ROBERT J.; and GOTDHAMER, 

-` HERBERT: Personal Adjustment in Old Age. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 

' 1949. Pp. xili-+204. $2.95. ‘Reports a survey of 

- 2,988 older persons and two instruments for 
` measuring adjustments to. later maturity: an 
Inventory | of Anying and an Index of Atti- 
tudes. - «5 p , 

COLLER," ' JoHN; Te R, Sal BUITRÓN, ANÍBAL. The 
Awakening: Valley: Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press; ;r64o: Pp. 199. $6.00. Photographs 
and B text aoe the social change 
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~ after they began to sell their hand weaving and 
so acquired ready money. 


‘COLLINDER: BySRN. The Lapps. Princeton: Princeton 


- . University Press, 1949. Pp. 252. $3.75. General 
ethnological survey with an extensive bibliog- 
- raphy. ° 

COMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN Unity. European 
Beliefs Regarding the United States: A Survey 
under she Direction of Henry Lee Munson. Ney . 
York: Common Council for American Unity, 
1949. Pp. 134. $2.00. Graphic presentation of 
opinions on political, economic, cultural mat- 

_ ters and characteristics of United States and 
Americans. 

DEGRAZIA, ALFRED (trans.). Roberto Michels’ First 
Lectures in Political Sociology. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. 173. 
$2.75. Translation of the Corse di sociologia 
politica and of several articles. 

EPSTEIN, ISRAEL, with a supplement by JULTAN R. 
FRIEDMAN. N oles on Labor Problems in National- 
ist China. New York: Institute cf Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1949. Pp. 159. $2.25. Authors are a 
journalist who spent much time in China and a 
colonial economic specialist. Covers war and 
industry, hours and wages, migration of skilled 
workers, new workers, conscription of labor, 
labor organizations, and labor movement. 

FORDE, C. DARYLL. Habitat, Economy' and Society: 
A Geographical I ntroduction to <thnology. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1949: Pp. XV-+ 500. 
A seventh edition of work published in 1934. 
An introduction to’ ethnograpLy and kuman 
geography of non-European peoples, intendéd 
for general reader and students in earlier years 
.of university work. Sections on food-gatherers, 
cultivators, pastoral nomads, each with chapters 
devoted to certain peoples. A ‘inal section ‘on 
habitat and economy. Maps and illustrations. > ` 

Fox, ANNETTE BAKEm Freedom and Welfare. in 
the Caribbean: A Colonial Dilemma. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 1949. Pp. x+272. $3.50. 
One of the regional studies of the Yale Institute 
of International Studies. Deals mainly with 
governmental and economic matters and with 
the two chronic problems of poverty and. de- 
pendency of the various islands. 

FRANK, JEROME. Courts on Trial. Princeton: Prince- 

ton University Press, 1949. Pp: xlit+441. $5.00. 

A critique of modern justice in America for 

laymen as well as for lawyers. Chapters entitled 

“Mcdern Legal Magic,” “Facts Are Guesses,” 

“The Upper-Court Myth,” suggest point of 

view. 


HAWKES, AXELINE. The Broom behind the Door. 
Boston: Migador Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 361. 
$3.50. Reminiscences of a woman who was as 
‘a child closely associated with the wife of the 


founder of Wellesley College. Details of family . 


life, sickness, personal relations. 
Hoover, GLENN (ed.). Twentieth Century Economic 
Thought. New’ York: Philosophical Library, 


. e economists. l 
Ivy, A. C., and Ross, Irwin. Religion and Race: 
Barriers to College? (“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” 
No. 153.) New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 32. $0.20. Report of a study of 
admissions. to colleges and professional schools. 
facguemyns, G. Vacances et congés payés des 
Belges. Bruxelles: Parc Léopold, 1949. Pp. 64. 
A survey of the way in which Belgians spend 
- paid -holidays and vacations—where they go, 
for how long, how much they spend, who goes, 
how they travel, etc. 
Konn, Hans. The Twentieth Century: A Mid-way 


Account of the Western World. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 242. $2.50. A series of | 


essays on social and political trends, myths and 
prophets. 

KONOPKA, GISELA. Therapeutic Group Work with 
Children. Minneapolis: Universizy of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. Pp. viiit+134. $2.50. Report of a 
group therapy project in an institution for emo- 
tionally disturbed and delinquent children. Con- 
sists mainly of records of group meetings, with 
little interpretation. 

Lewis, Evan L. The Individual and Society. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. Irr. $3.00. 
Essays on the economic, political, and psychic 
life of society. 

MAQUET, JACQUES J. Sociologie de la connaissance. 
Louvain: Institut de Recherches Économiques 
et Sociales, 1949. Pp. 360. Sociology of knowl- 
edge, its structure and its relationships with 
the philosophy of knowledge. A critical study of 
the systems. of Kar] Mannheim and Pitirim So- 

‘rokin. l 

MEAD, MARGARET. Male and Female: A Stody of 
the Sexes in a, Changing World. New York: 
William Morrow & Cp., Inc., 1949. Pp. xii-+ 
477. $5.00. A consideration of what it is to be 
male or female, drawing on the author’s four-. 
teen years of field evork in the South Seas and 

_her knowledge of Americans. 
Merer,. Norman C., and SAUNDERS, Harorp W. 
(eds.). The Polls and Public Opinion. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. x +355. $2.50. Con- 
ference discussion of general problems af social 
science.. regşsarch and of problems of studying 
public opinion. 
MILBANK MEMORIAL Funp. Problems in the Col- 


lection and Comparability of International Sta- ` 
tistics. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 


1949. Pp. 165. $a.50. 
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MILES, ARTHUR.P. An Introduction $, Public W el- 
fare. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. Pp. 450. 
$4.00. Textbook for undergraduate students of 
public welfare. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Social Function of 
Art. Bombay: Hind Kaitabs, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 
XVlii+355-+xiv. Rs. 25. Essays on comparative 
sociology: of art. Chapters cover sociological 

_approack, psychological approach, art and re- 
ligion, economic aspects of art, as well as con- 
crete material on art motifs in various regions 
and times, and on several of the arts, e.g., 
drama, music, dance, and architecture. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Famity Lire. The 
Americar Family: A Factual Background. (Re- 
port of Inter-Agency Committee on Background 
Materials, May, 1948.) Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
457. $1.25. Statistics on. composition of families, 
economic aspects, education, health, housing, 
legal status, income, and social services. Put to- 
together by several governmental agencies. 

NELSON, WitL1am (ed.). Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth: 
Russian Cartoons about the United Stctes from 
“Krokodil,” Moscow’s Humor Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 
116. $2.59. Many cartoons, arranged by topics, 
with text on the cartoons and their significance. 

O'BRIEN, ROBERT W. The College Nisei. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Pacific Books, 1949. Pp. viii--+165. $3.50. 
Based on original resarch on distribution of 
Nisei students in 1941, just prior to Pearl Harbor; 
in 1943, during internment; and in 1945-46. 
Certain data obtained from a representative 
sample of relocated students, etc. Case material, 
tables, maps, charts. 

PALMER, GLapys L., and RATNER, ANN. Industrial 
and. Occupational Trends in National Employ- 
ment, r9r0~1940, Igto-rg4g8. (“Research Re- 
port,” Mo. 11.) Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1949. Pp. ix+68. $1.00. Census 
data used to show changes in distribution of 
employment by industry, occupation, and sex 
from rg1> to 1940 in Philadelphia. Appendix on 
method used for making estimates for roro. 

PLANNED FARENTHOOD CLINIC OF PITTSBURGH. 
Changing Clientele of tne Planned Parenthood 
Clinic of Pittsburgh, 1932-1947. Pittsburgh: 
Planned Parenthood Clinic of Pittsburgh, 
1949. Pp rr. Study covers how patients learned 
of the clinic, where they live, their religions, 
race, occupation, and income, number of preg- 
nancies prior to visits to clinic, methods of con- 
traception, number of living children. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Authority and the Individual. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, rg49. Pp. 79. 
$2.00. Six lectures: “Social Cohesion and Hu- 
man Nature,” “Social Cohesion and Govern- 
ment,” “The Role of Individuality,” “The Con- 
flict of Technique and Human Nature,” “Cons 
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trol aad © nitiative,” “Individual ase Social 
Ethics.” . 


"> SCHIAVO, GIOVANNI. Italicn-American History, Vol... 
IT: The Italian Contribution to the Catholic Church | 


'~ in America. New, York: Vigo Press, 1949:.Pp. 
7 yiti+-1056. $10.00. Activities of religious men of 
“> Italian birth or extraction. Second part devoted 
" to history of Italian parishes. No*attempt to 


_,_ discuss general influence of Italians on the . 


‘American’ church. The text consists mainly of 
short, paragraphs, each devoted, to a man or to 
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_ Scorr, J. Irvine E. Finding My Way. Boston: 

`~ Meador Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 344. $3.00. 

Tells how to behave in college. 


Sours, Lou Apna. Miss Lou and This. Moving 


World. Boston: Meador ‘Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. 256. $2.50: A running, half-autobiographical 
account of -the’ author’s doings. Main concérm 


is with the problem of alcohol, including criti- ` 


= cism of the Yale Clinics and studies. 
Spann, J. RICHARD (ed.). The Ministry. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 19497 Pp. 208. 


$2.00.. Symposium on qualifications,.call, back- . 


ground, preparation, ethics, etc. Considers the 
‘minister’s roles as preacher, priest and com- 
forter, counselor, educator, public relations man. 

STOKES, ANSON PHELPS.: Progress in Negro Status 
and ‘Race -Relations in the United States, 1g11- 

_ 1946: The Thirty-five-Year Repori of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
~ 1948. Pp..219..$r. 50. A history of the Fund and 

a general survey and estimate of changes in the 
‘situation ‘of Negroes in America and Africa in 

_ this period. 

Tmasmerr, Nicnouas S., and FACEY, Pavi W. 
Sociology: An I niroduction to Sociological Analy- 
sis. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. 

’ Pp. xiv+399. $3.25. A textbook for the ‘first 
- college course. Starts-with the concept of social 
‘concept formations, of which the family is most 
extensively treated, then other “primary com- 
tunities” and “secondary communities” (eth- 
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formations. Part If deals with ghe sécial self, 
social interaction and functidhs, , the social 
processes and social control. Part TIT With social 
stability and social change. . 
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, New York: Columbia. University Press,. 1 1949. 
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. ments and Mental Hygiene. New York: McGraw- 
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New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xviii-+ ` 
: 311. $4.50.. Analysis of social status and the re- 
lated matters in a midwestern town. ; 
Waitt, Morton G. Social Thought in America. 
New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. vili+- 
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